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PREFACE 


The  title  of  the  present  work  is  declaratory  of  its  character.  But  a 
few  words  may  be  said  as  to  its  claims  to  confidence. 

The  mariner  requires  information  of  a  specific  nature  respecting  the 
countries  he  is  interested  in.  For  the  Pacific,  this  information  is  only 
to  be  sought  for  in  an  immense  mass  of  materials — the  observations  of  a 
long  series  of  authors  on  a  vast  variety  of  topics.  The  labour  of  seeking  it 
among  such  a  number  of  volumes  as  must  be  possessed  to  gain  a  complete 
insight  into  its  navigation,  must  almost  annihilate  their  utility  in  a  practical 
sense ;  and  this  evil  is  also  increased  by  the  variety  of  languages  in  which 
many  of  them  are  composed.  It  is  not  very  probable,  moreover,  even, 
if  it  were  desirable,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable  works  could  be 
procured,  as  their  rarity  and  cost  have  precluded  them  from  general 
circulation.  Thus  the  number  of  volumes  exclusively  applied  to  the 
description  and  narratives  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  above  one  hundred 
many  of  them  of  considerable  bulk,  and  containing  particulars  in  every 
department  of  literature.  And  those  which  less  directly  refer  to  our 
present  subject,  but  still  contain  indispensable  infonnation,  would  amount 
to  more  than  double  that  number.  It  is  unlikely  that  a  ship-master  could 
eidier  possess  or  properly  avail  himself  of  such  a  library. 

It  was  to  remedy  this  evil,  to  supply  this  want,  that  the  work  was 
undertaken;  to  draw  up,  for  the  use  of  the  mariner,  an  hydrographical 
memoir,  in  a  comprehensive  and  accessible  form,  from  the  mine  of  materials 
contained  in  the  volumes  which  have  been  written  on  the  Pacific ;  and  in 
doing  this,  it  is  believed  that  no  source  of  authentic  information  has  been 
overlooked,  but  the  whole  range  of  works  have  been  carefully  referred  to — 
a  work  of  very  considerable  labour. 

Although  it  directly  refers  to  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
it  will  be  found  that  it  offers  sufficient  interest  to  the  general  reader,  in 
the  varied  features  of  the  countries  it  describes,   as  it  has  been  deemed 
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SECTION     I. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  existence  of  the  great  ocean  to  the  westward  of  America  soon  became 
known  to  the  European  discoverers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  The 
Spaniards  under  Columbus,  in  1502,  had  pushed  their  explorations  along  the 
northern  coast  of  South  America  to  the  isthmus,  and  there  established  their  power. 
Eleven  years  later,  Basco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  Spanish  governor  of  Darien, 
guided  by  native  information,  headed  an  expedition,  among  whom  was  Francisco 
Pizarro,  and  marched  across  the  isthmus.  He  arrested  their  progress  at  the  foot 
of  a  hill,  from  the  summit  of  which  he  was  told  that  this  new  sea  was  visible,  and 
ascending  alone,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  thanked  heaven  for  having  bestowed  on 
him  the  honour  of  being  the  first  European  that  beheld  the  sea  beyond  America. 
This  was  on  September  25th,  1513.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  King  of  Castile  and  Leon.* 

It  was  called  the  Mar  del  Zur,  the  South  Sea,  because  it  was  relatively  so  to 
the  portion  of  coast  from  which  it  was  first  seen. 

It  was  called  Pacific  by  Fernando  de  Magalhaens,  the  first  circumnavigator. 
This  could  only  refer  to  the  tropical  portion,  as  Magalhaens  sailed  with  great 
storms  {con  gran  tormenta)^  till  December,  1521,  when  they  found  themselves 
in  lat.  32°  20'  S. 

Thus  the  terms  South  Sea  or  Pacific  Ocean  are  neither  of  them  justly  appro- 
priate, seeing  that  it  is  neither  more  South  nor  more  pacific  than  any  other.  But 
the  names  are  recognised. 

Mait^-Brun,  who  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  has  proposed  the  name 
Great  Ocean,  or  rather  that  of  Oceanica ;  but  as  all  authors  who  have  especially 
written  on  the  subject  have  used  one  or  other  of  the  former  names,  they  ought  to 
be  adopted.  Therefore  that  now  best  known,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  the  one  to 
be  used. 

We  would  wish  in  the  ensuing  prefatory  remarks  to  briefly  enumerate  the 
principal  authorities  upon  which  the  present  state  of  Pacific  hydrography  is  based. 
And  in  so  doing  we  ought  really  to  commence  at  au  era  which  would  exclude 
many  noble  names — the  leaders  of  that  band  of  navigators  who  have  added 
another  world  within  the  range  of  comparatively  modern  times  to  the  knowledge 
of  civilized  men. 

But  as  the  plan  of  our  work  does  not  admit  of  mere  historical  detail,  we  must 

*  Vide  Oomara,  Istoria  de  lai  Indlas,  1652,  p.  34. 
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reached  Poverty  Bay,  New  Zealand,  on  Friday,  October  7,  1769.  New  Zealand 
at  this  time  was  little  known,  and  most  of  the  crew  thought  they  had  come  on  the 
terra  amtfraiit  incttpUta^  then  the  great  problem  of  geography.  Having  sailed 
all  round  the  islands  and  detjsrmined  their  intalar  diaracter,  the  separation 
between  them^  which  he  first  sailed  through,  was  called  Cook*s  Strait ;  and  as  an 
evidence  of  his  accurate  observation)  a  dangerous  rock  in  it  is  clearly  described 
by  him,  but  has  been  several  times  announced  of  late  as  a  new  discovery  (page  770^ 
part  ii.).  Quitting  Cape  Farewell,  New  Zealand,  March  31,  1770,  they  reached 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  at  Point  Hicks,  and  Cape  Howe  April  19.  Coasting 
along  to  the  northward,  he  gave  motft  of  the  names  to  the  capes  and  bays  now  so 
familiar  to  the  eohray  of  New  South  Wales,  and  anchored  in  Botany  Bay,  so  named 
from  the  great  quantity  of  plants  collected  by  Mr»  Banks  and  Dr.  Solanden 
Passing  out  from  this,  May  0,  he  saw  and  named  Port  Jackson,  and  then  passed 
Broken  Bay,  Port  Stephens,  Moreton  Bay,  Harvey  Bay,  and  indeed  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  Australia,  passing  through  Torres  Strait,  and  thence  to  New  Guinea, 
Batavia,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  and  arrived  at  Deal  June  10,  177K 

The  account  of  this  interesting  voyage  was  prepared  fbr  the  press  by  Dr. 
Hawkeswortfa,  who,  by  adding  remarks  of  his  own,  called  down  some  severe  but 
immerited  remarks  on  the  narrative.  But  it  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting 
memoini  in  hydrograiAy ;  and  in  this  voyage,  as  is  said  by  his  friend  and  fellow- 
oflficer,  King^-"  he  discovered  the  Society  Islands ;  determined  the  insularity 
of  New  Zealand ;  discovered  the  straits  which  separate  the  two  islands,  and  are 
called  after  his  name ;  and  made  a  complete  survey  of  both.  He  afterwards 
explored  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland,  hitherto  unknown  ;  an  extent  of  27^ 
of  latitude,  or  upwards  of  2,000  miles." 

It  certainly  is  marvellous  that  Cook  should,  almost  within  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living,  have  discovered  and  named  those  countries  now  so  familiar  lo 
Englishmen  as  are  formed  in  their  populous  colonies  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
Respecting  the  acenraey  of  Cook's  observations,  they  are  unimpeachable.  The 
minute  accuracy  of  detail  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  charts  which  is  required  in 
modem  times,  but  they  certainly  claim  for  htm  the  title  of  the  Aither  of  modern 
hydrography,  a  charaoter  more  fully  sustained  by  the  result  of  his  second  voyage, 
which  followed  immediately  on  the  completkm  of  the  first,  and  obtained  for  him 
great  personal  honour  and  the  rank  of  commander. 

The  9ecomd  votfogw  of  Commander  James  Cook  was  undertaken  for  a  different 
end.  King  (3eorge  III.,  his  former  great  patron,  determined  on  sending  him  to 
the  southern  hemisphere,  to  determine  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  the 
supposed  southern  continent.  This  was  determined  on  soon  after  his  return  in 
the  Endeavour.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ReioluHon^  November 
28, 1771;  and  Tobias  Fumeaux  (who  had  been  second  lieutenant  with  Capt.  Wallis) 
was  appointed  to  the  Adoentmre,  These  two  ships  bad  been  colliers,  and  were 
chosen  by  Cook.  They  were  equipped  and  victualled  in  a  very  superior  manner 
to  the  ordinary  mode,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  antiscorbutics  and  other 
stores  were  soon  manifest  in  the  absence  of  scurvy  throughout  the  voyage :  it  had 
always  been  a  dreadful  scourge  in  previous  voyages.  As  a  scientific  corps, 
Mr.  John  Reinhold  Forster,  with  his  son,  were  appointed  naturalists;  the  Board  of 
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Longitude  agreed  with  Mr.  W.  Waled  and  Mr.  W^  Bayley  as  astronomers,  and 
Mr.  Hodges  as  artist.  Each  of  these  departments  was  most  amply  illustrated 
by  the  respective  parties  in  separate  publications.  Some  personal  pique  respecting 
accommodation,  it  is  said^  prevented  Sir  Joseph  Banks  from  again  accompanying 
Cook.  But  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his  society  must  have  been  very  irksome 
to  Cooky  placed  as  he  was  in  circumstances  which  must  have  greatly  interfered 
with  the  discipline  of  the  ship. 

The  second  expedition  quitted  Deptford  April  9,  1772,  and  left  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  November  22,  in  search  of  the  primary  object  of  bis  voyage^  the 
southern  continent,  reaching  lat.  67^  15' S.,  Ion.  40^  £.y  January  17^  1773;  but^ 
as  is  well  known,  without  meeting  with  any  land  between  the  meridian  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  that  of  New  Zealand.  He  entered  Dusky  Bay  March 
26.  Capt.  Furoeaux  had  parted  company  February  7,  and  joined  the  Reso'* 
lution  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  New  Zealand^  The  sMps  then  proceeded  to 
Tahiti,  and  thence  to  the  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands^  called  by  TaMnam  Amsterdam 
and  Middleburg,  and  again  returned  to  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  in  which 
passage  they  parted  finally  with  the  Adventure^  which  reached  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  after  Cook  had  left.  Here  Furneauz  had  the  sad  misfortune  to  lose  a 
boat's  crew,  ten  in  number,  who  were  murdered  and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound.  He  then  stood  to  the  S.S.E.  to  lat.  5&^  S.,  and  arrived 
off  Cape  Horn  in  little  more  than  a  month  from  Cape  Palliser,  New  Zealand, 
and  thence  on  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  England.  Cook  again  proceeded  on 
his  search  for  antarctic  lands  to  the  South,  seeing  the  first  ice  in  lat.  62°  KX  S., 
Ion.  172°  W.,  December  8,  1773;  and  reaching  his  highest,  lat.  71°  10'  S.,. 
Ion.  106°  54!  W.,  January  30,  1774.  He  now  made  his  way  to  the  northvrard, 
reaching  Easter  Island  March  11,  1774,  of  which  he  gives  a  detailed  account. 
Thence  he  went  to  the  Marquesas,  and  afterwards  to  Tahiti,  and  other  of  the  ' 
Society  Islands,  passing  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Parmento  group.  In  the 
passage  thence  he  discovered  Palmerston  and  Savage  Islands,  and  touched  at 
Namuka  (Namocka),  in  the  Tonga  Islands.  The  New  Hebrides  were  his  next 
point,  visiting  Mallicolo,  Tanna,  Erromanga,  and  other  islands.  His  next 
discovery  was  New  Caledonia,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
He  gives  a  considerable  amount  of  detail  respecting  this  island,  and  left  it 
October  6,  1774,  discovering  Norfolk  Island  October  10,  and  again  reached  his 
former  anchorage  in  Queen  Charlotte  Sound.  He  then,  November  10,  proceeded 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  high  latitude,  supposing  that  his  passage  was  the 
first  ever  made,  not  knowing  that  his  consort,  the  Adventure^  had  preceded  him. 
His  passage  was  thirty-seven  days  to  Cape  Horn,  and  finally  reached  England 
July  29,  1775. 

Beside  the  very  important  additions  he  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  the  Pacific,  which  have  never  been  equalled  by  any  single  voyage,  this  had 
one  very  marked  effect  on  all  future  nautical  undertakings.  All  the  histories  of 
early  discovery  by  long  voyages  have  shown  at  what  a  dreadful  rate  the  advan- 
tages of  increased  knowledge  were  purchased,  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
crews  by  that  frightful  disease,  scurvy.  The  fate  of  Behring  is  an  example  of 
this.    But  it  was  reserved  for  Cook  to  demonstrate  that  protracted  voyages  might 
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be  made^  even  extending  to  three  and  four  years,  in  all  climates,  without 
diminishiDg  the  probability  of  life  in  any  degree.  His  system,  the  basis  and 
commencement  of  that  now  in  use  in  all  well-conducted  ships,  was  submitted  to 
the  Royal  Society,  who  presented  him  with  their  gold  Copley  medal  on  that 
eccttsioQ.  This  alone  will  place  Cook  among  tlie  greatest  benefactors  to  the 
maritime  world. 

The  third  voyage  of  Capt.  Cook  was  the  result  of  the  great  success  which 
attended  his  former  expeditions,  and  rery  quickly  followed.     His  new  ships  were 
the  RtBolution  and  the  DiMCOvery^  commanded  by  Capt.  Clerke,  his  former 
Jieotenaot  on  board  the  ReMoiuiion.    Among  Cook*s  officers  were  Lieutenants 
Gore  and  King,  and  his  master  was  William  Bligh,  all  distinguished  afterwards. 
With  Capt.  Clerke  was  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Admiral)  James  Burney,  the 
historian  of  Uie  Pacific.    The  expedition  quitted  Long  Reach  May  29,  1776  ;  its 
object  was  the  exploration  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  to  examine  the  connexion  or 
aeparation  ^Uie  American  and  Asiatic  continents.    They  passed  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  thence 
they  sailed  to  their  old  port,  Queen  Charlotte  8ound,  in  New  Zealand ;  thence 
proceeded  toward   the  Tonga  group,  discovering  Mangeea  and  Atiu  on  the 
passage,  and  making  a  more  minate  examination  of  the   Friendly   Islands. 
Thence  they  proceeded  toward  Tahiti,  discovering Toobouai.    They  landed  Omai, 
a  chief  brought  to  England  by  Cook  in  his  former  voyage,  at  Tahiti,  and  then,* 
proceeding  to  the  northward,  made  the  grand  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
He  saw  and  examined  all  of  them,  and  has  recited  many  most  interesting  details 
of  them.    Some  of  theae  are  alluded  to  on  page  1121,  part  ii.    From  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  he  proceeded  to  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  anchoring  in  Nootka 
Sound.    Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  N.W.,  examining  the  coasts,  and  entered 
Prince  William's  Sound  and  Cook's  River  (or  Inlet),  reaching  Ounalashka. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  northward,  through  Behring's  Strait  to  the  icy  barrier, 
establishing  the  real  character  of  the  countries  and  the  erroneous  condition  of 
the  maps.     After  again  touching  at  Ounalashka,  he  made  away  for  Karakakooa 
Bay,  in  Hawaii.    Here  the  well-known  tragedy  occurred.    Cook,  the  Lono  or 
god  of  the  Hawaiians,  was  killed,  and  science  lost  one  of  her  greatest  contributors. 
This  sad  event  occurred  February  14,  1779  (see  page  1133,  part  ii.).    Lieutenant 
King  then  took  the  second  command  under  Capt.  Clerke.     The  ships  proceeded 
to  Awatska  Bay,  and  again  fruitlessly  attempted  the  N.W.  passage.     Before  the 
ratnm  to  Kamtschatka,  Capt.  Clerke  died,  and  Capts.  Gore  and  King  became 
the  comnanders.    They  proceeded   along  the  Japanese  coast  to  Macao,  and 
thence  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  Stromness,  in   the  Orkneys, 
August  22,  and  the  Nore,  October  4,  1780,  the  two  ships  having  been  absent 
four  years,  two  months,  and  twenty-two  days,  and  never  having  lost  sight  of  each 
other  bnt  twice  during  their  voyage.    Thus  concluded  the  most  celebrated  voyages 
of  modem  times,  and  from  which  dates  a  new  era  in  hydrography.    The  account 
of  Cook'n  last  voyage  was  published  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Douglas, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  works  in  the  language. 

The  immediate  predecessors  of  Cook  in  discovery  had  no  mean  harvest  in  the 
Pacific.    The  voyages  referred  to,  as  directed  by  King  George  III.  in  the  earlj^ 
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part  of  his  reign,  were  recorded,  or  perhaps  the  narrative  arranged,  by  Dr. 
Hawkesworth.  The  first  of  these  was  under  Commodore  Byron,  who  sailed  from 
the  Downs  January  21,  1764,  with  the  ships  Dolphin  and  Tamar^  and,  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  into  the  Pacific,  discovered  the  Islands  Disap- 
pointment, George,  Prince  of  Wales,  Danger,  Duke  of  York,  and  Byron,  reaching 
England  again  May  9,  1766. 

In  the  following  August  the  Dolphin  was  again  sent  out  under  the  command 
of  Capt.  Waliis,  with  die  Stoailowy  under  Capt.  Carteret  They  separated  at  the 
western  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  Waliis  discovered  Whit  Sunday, 
Queen  Charlotte,  Egmont,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  Maiatea, 
TahitU  Eimeo,  Howe,'Sci1ly,  Boscawen,  Keppel,  and  Waliis  Islands,  and  returned 
to  England  in  May,  1768.  Carteret  pursued  a  different  course,  discovering 
Osnaburg,  Gloucester,  Queen  Charlotte,  Carteret,  and  Oower  Islands,  and  the 
strait  separating  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland,  and  reached  England  March,  1769. 

The  French  at  this  time  despatched  Mons.  Bougainville,  in  November,  1766, 
in  the  frigate  Lm  Boudeu^e,  with  the  store-ship  L'Eioile.  He  entered  the  Pacific 
by  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  in  January,  1768,  and  discovered  several  islands  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  Lanciers,  Harpe,  Thrum  Cap,  and 
Bow  Islands.  He  also  discovered  Tahiti,  and  thought  he  was  the  first ;  then  the 
Navigator  Islands,  and  passed  between  the  New  Hebrides  and  the  Louisiade, 
arriving  in  France  March,  1769. 

While  Cook  was  employed  in  the  Pacific,  the  Spaniards  were  not  behind  in 
advancing  discoveries. 

The  expedition  in  1775,  in  the  ship  Santiago  and  SomnrOj  under  Bruno  de 
Heceta  and  Aymla^  made  several  discoveries  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  Arc.  With 
these  ships  were  the  pilot  Antonio  MawrelU  and  Lieutenant  J.  F.  de  la  Bodtga 
y  Quadra^  names  still  retained  in  some  places  on  the  coast. 

The  discoveries  of  Cook  bad  given  a  great  impetus  to  the  energies,  commercial 
and  exploratory,  of  every  one  at  the  time ;  and  one  circumstance,  trivial  in  itself, 
led  to  great  results. 

•  During  the  third  voyage  of  Cook,  the  sailors  had  procured  a  number  of  sea-otfer 
skins  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  which  sold  at  enormous  profits  at  China. 
This  fact  led  to  important  results.  The  voyages  of  Porttock^  Dixony  Meares, 
Tipping p  Kendrick,  Lowrie,  Ouiie^  and  otliers»  and  also  indirectly  of  that  of  La 
Perouse  and  Kruseustem,  arose  out  of  iL 

The  voyage  of  La  Piroute  is  one  of  the  interesting  points  in  maritime  history. 
It  was  undertaken  in  order  to  the  extension  of  French  commerce,  at  the  time  when 
Cook*s  Toyages  had  given  so  great  an  impetus  to  trade  in  the  Pacific ;  and  one  of 
the  first  objects  of  the  yoyage  of  U Astrolabe ^  under  La  Perouse,  and  La  Boussok, 
under  Capt.  De  Langle,  was  to  examine  the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  where  the 
furs  were  procured.  This  was  followed  from  Mount  St.  Elias  (June  23,  1786) 
to  Monterey,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to  Canton ;  after  that  to  Kamtschatka, 
^  sailing  into  the  Sea  of  Saghalin.  Their  next  destination  was  Navigator  and  Friendly 
Islands ;  and  lastly,  Sydney,  in  New  South  Wales.  After  the  ships  quitted  this 
port  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them,  notwithstanding  all  the  search  and  inquiry 
that  was  made  ;  until  the  year  1826,  some  articles  were  found  at  Tucopia,  which 
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were  traced  to  Vanikoro,  where  Capts.  Dillon  and  D'Ur?ille  found  undoubted 
e?idence  of  the  wreck  of  two  ships,  and  the  departure  of  the  crews  in  a  vessel  built 
from  the  wrecks,  but  never  more  heard  of.  The  accounts  of  this  are  given  on 
psges  955-6,  964. 

One  voyage  about  this  period,  better  known  for  its  fate  than  the  scientific 
results  it  obtained,  is  that  of  the  Bounty^  under  Capt.  William  Bligh,  who  went  to 
procure  bread-fruit  to  convey  to  the  West  India  Islands.  The  facts  of  the  mutiny 
and  escape  of  the  mutineers  to  Pitcaim  Island  are  now  familiar  to  all.  Lieutenant 
Edwards^  in  the  Ptmdara  frigate,  was  sent  on  an  unsuccessful  search  for  the 
matineexs  in  1791.  Bligh  made  a  second  bat  unpublished  voyage  to  accomplish 
bis  object* 

The  unfortunate  voyage  of  D*Enirecatteaux  and  HMon^Kermadec,  in  the  French 
frigates  £aJ2«cA«rcA«  and  L*Etperanc§f  was  for  the  pnrpose  of  ascertaining  the  fate 
of  La  P4rouse.  They  left  Brest  September,  1791,  and  returned  in  1794.  The 
principal  additions  they  made  to  our  knowledge  were  about  Van  Diemen'a  land 
S.  W.  Anstralia,  New  Caledonia,  Loutsiade,  &c.  But  this  knowledge  was  purchased 
with  the  death  of  the  two  commanders,  and  99  out  of  219  people,  forming  the 
original  crews*  An  account  of  this  voyage  was  given  to  the  world  by  Admiral 
Bossel,  and  another  by  M«  labillardi^re. 

La  Perouse  had  examined  a  considerable  portion  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  America, 
but  much  remained  to  be  done,  which  was  left  for  Vancouver. 

Capt*  Oeorge  VoMcauver  was  an  officer  in  Cook's  second  voyage  toward  the 
South  pole,  and  also  under  Capt.  Clerk,  in  his  third  and  last  voyag^.  He  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Discovery  sloop  of  war,  December,  1790 ;  his 
consort  was  the  Ckatham^  an  armed  tender,  under  Lieutenant  Broughton.  Hie 
object  of  his  voyage  was  a  double  one.  The  Spaniards  had  made  some  supposed 
aggressions  at  Nootka  Sound,  which  the  English  were  to  resent,  and  Uie  old 
theory  of  a  large  and  navigable  river  to  the  Atlantic  had  been  revived.  Vancouver 
was  to  settle  both  these  points.  If  this  commander  had  not  the  varied  talents  and 
enterprise  of  his  master.  Cook,  his  surveys  at  least  give  evidence  of  indefatigability. 
His  surveys  extend  from  the  Bay  of  St  Francisco,  lat  30|^  N.,  to  Cape  Douglas, 
the  S.W.  point  of  Cook's  Inlet*  The  vast  extent  of  a  portion  of  the  most  intricate 
coast  in  the  worid  appears  to  be  delineated  most  faithfully*  His  object  being  to 
trace  the  continental  continuity,  the  whole  of  the  singular  *'  canals"  which  pene- 
trate the  coast  were  minutely  examined.  He  also  determined  the  insularity  of 
Vancouver  Islandy  and  the  character  of  the  dense  and  still  unpeopled  archipelagoes 
to  the  northward.  As  far  as  exact  knowledge  went,  Vancouver  may  be  said  almost 
to  be  the  discoverer  of  much  of  the  coast.  Besides  this,  his  officer,  Mr.  Broughton, 
discovered  the  Chatham  Islands,  King  George's  Sound,  South  Australia,  the 
Snares  to  the  South  of  New  Zealand ;  and  a  more  full  examination  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  are  a  portion  of  the  acquisitions  made  in  this  expedition,  which 
ooenpied  from  1792  to  1794*  Vancouver's  longitudes  vary  very  considerably  from 
those  of  Cook,  though  the  details  of  his  survey  have  been  highly  applauded.  Sir 
Edward  Belcher  had  for  one  object  to  reconcile  these  differences.  Vancouver's 
longitodes  are  therefore  corrected  in  accordance  with  this  and  other  mora  exact 
determinations. 
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Theroyage  to  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  by  Commandera  Galiano  and  Valdez^ 
in  the  Spanish  ships  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  and  which  were  unexpectedly  fallen  in 
with  by  Vancouver,  when  proceeding  to  the  northward  at  the  back  of  Vancouver 
Island,  was  the  Icut  voyage  made  by  the  Spaniards  for  discovery  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean.  A  meagre  account  of  it  was  published  by  the  govern- 
ment at  Madrid,  in  1802.  There  is,  however,  a  valuable  historical  introduction 
prefixed  to  it.  The  book  itself  is  superseded  by  the  elaborate  and  lucid  work  of 
Vancouver.  The  colonization  of  New  South  Wales,  in  1788,  by  Governor  Philip, 
led  to  some  discoveries  in  the  voyages  of  the  ships  which  conveyed  the  convicts. 
The  ships  Scarborough  and  Charlotte,  under  Capts.  Manhall  and  Gilbert,  have 
given  two  names  to  respective  archipelagoes  in  the  North  Pacific,  and  also  of 
Lieutenant  Ball,  in  H.M.S.  Supply. 

Capt.  Don  Alessandro  Malaspina,  an  accomplished  Italian  in  the  service  of 
Spain,  was  unfortunate,  not  in  his  voyage,  but  in  offending  Godoy,  the  well-known 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  who  on  his  return,  in  1794,  threw  him  into  prison  at  Coruna, 
where  he  was  liberated  by  Napoleon  in  1 802.  His  voyage  was  in  the  Descubierta  ; 
his4:onsort  was  the  Atrevida,  commanded  by  Capt.  Buttamente.  They  examined 
the  N.W.  coast  of  America,  between  Prince  William's  Sound  and  Cape  Fair- 
weather,  and  also  the  S.W.  coast  of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  His  journals 
or  charts  have  never  been  published.  A  sketch  of  his  voyage  is  given  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  voyage  of  Galiano  and  Valdez,  but  his  name  is  never  once  mentioned 
in  it.  The  highest  laudation  is  there  given  to  the  officers  engaged  in  it.  What 
we  know  of  it  is  from  the  charts  subsequently  drawn  up  by  Don  Felipe  Bauza, 
who  was  in  the  expedition.  To  this  we  owe  our  present  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
coast  alluded  to. 

The  voyage  of  Capt.  Etienne  Marchand  to  Vancouver  Island,  &c.,  in  1791, 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning,  were  it  not  that  the  account  of  it  is  preceded  by 
a  really  valuable  historical  and  critical  introduction  by  the  talented  geographer, 
Fleurieu. 

Some  years  now  intervened,  and  the  Pacific  was  comparatively  untraversed  by 
scientific  voyagers.     But  circumstances  arose  which  led  to  the  following  voyage. 

Adam  John  Von  Krusenstem  is  the  hydrographer  of  the  Pacific.  This  is  a 
proud  position,  and  is  worthily  occupied.  Beside  this,  he  was  the  first  Russian 
who  circumnavigated  the  globe  in  a  Russian  ship.  This  is  another  interesting 
feature,  but  his  services  to  his  country  are  not  second  to  either  of  them.  He  was 
the  descendant  of  a  noble  family,  and  in  his  youth,  by  command  of  his  govern- 
ment, he  served  for  six  years  (from  1793  to  1799)  in  the  English  fleet.  During 
this  period,  regretting  that  his  country,  with  her  vast  power  and  resources,  did 
not  participate  in  the  advantages  of  the  growing  commerce  which  was  being  estab* 
lished  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  he  conceived  the  noble  project  of  forming  direct 
commercial  relations  between  Russia,  India,  and  China.  To  advance  his  patriotic 
scheme,  he  went  to  the  East  Indies,  where  he  passed  a  year,  studying  its  commerce, 
and  then  reached  China,  in  order  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  its  dangerous  seas. 
He  remained  here  two  years  (1798-99),  and  acquired  numerous  facu  respecting  the 
fur  trade  between  China  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  On  his  homeward 
voyage  he  formed  a  plan  to  raise  a  mercantile  navy  to  carry  ont  his  views  of 
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oommerce  between  Rassia  and  China.  Like  GolambnS)  he  found  htmfielf  neglected 
and  misunderstood  on  his  return,  but  on  the  accession  of  Alexander,  his  proposi- 
tions were  appreciated^ 

The  expedition  consisted  of  the  Nadiijeda  (the  Hope)  and  the  Netui ;  Capt. 
Kmsenstem  commanded  the  first  and  the  expedition,  and  the  second  was  com- 
manded by  Capt.  Lisiansky.  The  object  of  the  voyage  was  of  a  varied  character. 
It  was  to  be  one  of  discovery  and  science ;  also  to  establish  some  plan  by  which 
the  Russian  American  Company  could  more  conveniently  communicate  with  their 
languishing  colonies  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  than  by  long  and  tedious 
joornies  overland  to  Okhotsk.  It  was  also  destined  to  convey  the  ambassador 
appointed  by  the  Russian  emperor  to  the  court  of  Japan.  And,  finally,  it  was  to 
be  a  voyage  round  the  world,  the  first  undertaken  by  the  Russians.  All  these 
objects  were  triumphantly  carried  out  by  the  excellent  commander  with  but  the 
loss  of  a  single  man,  who  was  previously  diseased  ! 

The  NiuUifeda  and  Neva  left  Cronstadt  August  7,  1803,  and  returned  in 
1806.  Capt.  Krusenstern's  immediate  sphere  was  Japan  and  its  vicinity.  He 
gave  us  the  first  true  notions  of  its  western  side,  and  also  has  surveyed  the  eastern 
akle  of  the  great  Peninsula  or  Island  of  Saghalin.  His  chart  of  the  Japanese 
empire  is  a  masterpiece.  We  cannot  enumerate  here  all  the  points  inquired  into 
by  this  voyage ;  they  will  be  found  alluded  to  in  various  places  in  the  work. 

His  consort,  under  Capt  Urey  Lisiansky,  a  volunteer,  but  the  senior  officer  to 
bis  commander,  separated  from  the  Nadiifeda  in  the  Pacific,  and  proceeded  to  his 
destination,  Kodiack  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  We  owe  many  details 
of  the  Sitka  Islands,  and  nearly  all  we  know  of  the  Kodiack  Archipelago,  to 
Lisiansky. 

It  was  during  his  voyages  around  Japan,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and  the  Kurile 
Islands,  Krusenstern  tells  us,  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  great  work,  the 
Atlas  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  knowing  how  many  perils,  how  many  anxious  moments 
it  would  have  spared  him  and  his  companions,  had  such  a  work  been  within  their 
reach.  Busily  employed  in  the  services  of  his  profession,  it  was  not  until  1815 
that  be  was  allowed  the  leisure  to  pursue  his  favourite  object,  and  this  was  in  con- 
sequence of  impaired  vision.  It  is  difficult  to  speak  in  sufficiently  high  terms  of 
this  noble  work,  the  **  Atlas  de  I' Ocean  Pacifique^*'  and  the  accompanying 
**RecueU  de  Memmres  HydrographiqueSf  pour  iervir  d* Analyse  et  d Explication  d 
V Atlas.**  The  first  part  of  this  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russian  and 
French,  at  the  imperial  expense,  in  1824,  and  related  to  the  South  Pacific.  That 
for  the  North  Pacific  appeared  in  1827.  In  1834  a  supplemental  volume,  and  a 
corrected  edition  of  the  atlas  appeared  ;  and  several  papers  subsequently  appeared 
in  the  bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 

In  these  memoirs  Vice-Admiral  Krusenstern  had  embodied  everything  that  had 
prevk>usly  been  obasnrad  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  most  masterly  manner  he  has 
reconciled  the  discordant  materials  at  his  command,  and  placed  its  hydrography 
upon  an  entirely  new  basis.  Up  to  the  date  of  these  publications,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  work  had  exhausted  the  subject.  Being  in  the  French  and  Russian 
languages,  their  utility  was  somewhat  contracted  for  the  nautical  world;  and 
moreover  the  chief  bidk  of  the  remarks  consist  of  discussions  on  the  scientific 
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basis  on  which  the  charts  were  constracted ;  and  the  whole  of  the  American  coast 
was  resenred  for  a  future  work  which  vras  oerer  produced.  All  the  determinations^ 
except  where  they  haye  been  superseded  by  later  and  better  obsenrations,  have 
been  followed  in  the  present  work. 

The  Russians  have,  besides  the  great  Kmsensteniy  performed  no  small  share  of 
the  discovery  and  exploration  of  the  Pacific.  Capt.  Frkthic  Lutke  may  justly 
claim  a  high  position  among  hydrographers.  His  work,  the  Voyage  of  the 
Sh^iavine^  though  but  little  known,  is  an  excellent  one.  Capt.  Lutke  sunreyed 
the  inclement  coasts  of  Asia,  from  the  North  of  Behring's  Strait  to  the  extremity 
of  Kamtschatka,  and  also  made  many  observations  in  Behring*s  Sea.  He  has 
drawn  up  his  useful  memoir  from  many  Russian  sources  besides  his  own  labours* 
In  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  too,  his  explorations  are  very  conspicuous. 

The  Russian  language  is  an  unfortunate  barrier  to  most  Europeans,  and  to  this 
we  owe  our  comparative  ignorance  of  the  important  voyages  of  Capt.  Bellingt* 
hausen,  and  also  of  Capt.  Saryiseheffp  among  the  archipelagoes  of  the  Central 
Pacific. 

The  voyage  of  Billings  (an  Englishman  who  was  with  Cook),  a  very  expensive 
one,  was  most  unproductive.  It  was  begun  in  1785,  by  order  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  **  a  secret  astronomical  and  geographical  expedition  to  navigate  the 
Frozen  Ocean  between  Asia  and  America."  The  vessels  were  built  at  Okhotsk, 
but  were  not  ready  till  1789,  when  one  of  them  was  immediately  wrecked.  The 
other  only  reached  Mount  St.  Elias,  stopping  at  Ounalashka,  Kodiack,  and 
Prince  William's  Sound.  It  then  returned  to  Kamtschatka,  and  its  commander 
abandoned  it.  A  melancholy  picture  is  drawn  of  their  sufferings  by  Martin 
Saner f  who,  unfortunately  for  himself,  was  secretary.  In  the  following  year 
the  expedition  was  resumed  in  the  Sea  of  Behring,  under  Capts.  Hall  and 
Sarytscheffy  but  was  not  very  successful. 

Otto  Von  Kotzebue,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  author,  was  a  cadet  on  board  the 
Nadi^eda^  under  Krusenstem,  in  1803 — 1806.  He  was  selected  by  that  g^eat 
hydrographer  to  command  a  vessel  sent  out  by  the  munificence  of  Count 
Roman zoff,  and  named  the  Rurick^  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  North  of 
Behring*s  Strait,  and  make  other  explorations.  It  left  Cronstadt  July  30,  1815, 
and  was  unsuccessful  in  the  primary  object,  and  reached  no  farther  than  Kotzebue 
Sound,  to  the  North  of  the  West  cape  of  America.  Some  discoveries  in  the 
Radack  Channel,  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  the  Carolines,  and  other  important 
services,  were  the  results  of  this  voyage,  which  lasted  till  August  3,  1818,  when 
the  Enrich  anchored  in  the  Neva. 

His  tecand  voyage  was  in  the  Russian  ship  the  Predpriatie  (the  Enterprise), 
and  was  intended  to  protect  the  Russian  American  Company  from  the  smuggling 
then  carried  on  by  foreign  traders.  The  ship  left  Cronstadt  July  28,  1823, 
and  made  many  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Ae  Low  Archipelago, 
surveyed  the  Navigator  Islands,  the  Radack  Islands,  Sitka,  and  the  I^drone 
Islands,  returning  to  Cronstadt  July  10,  1826. 

Among  those  at  the  head  of  these  illustrious  navigators  who  have  enriched 
science  by  their  exertions,  Jules  Sibasiien-Cisar  Dvnumt  D'Urville  must  be 
placed.     His  first  expedition,  in  the  Astrolabe^  left  Toulon  April  22,  1826.    He 
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examined  parts  of  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  the  Tonga  Islands,  the  Feejee 
Islands,  the  Santa  Cruz  Islands,  the  Loyalty  Islands,  and  then  the  great  chain 
of  reefs  extending  off  New  Caledonia.  He  then  passed  on  to  New  Britain  and 
New  Ireland,  and  the  North  coast  of  New  Guinea.  On  his  return  to  Hobart 
Town  he  received  intelligence  that  Capt.  Dillon  had  discovered  the  remains  of 
La  Perou8e*s  expedition,  to  the  scene  of  the  loss  of  which,  Vanikoro,  he  then 
lepaired,  as  related  on  page  965,  part  ii.  of  this  work.  Quitting  this,  he  passed 
GO  to  Guam  and  part  of  the  Carolines,  arriving  at  the  Mauritius  September  29, 
1828»  and  at  Toulon  March  25,  1829.  More  extended  examinations  have  since 
been  made  of  many  of  his  explorations,  but  at  the  time  the  expedition  greatly 
increased  onr  then  imperfect  knowledge.  His  second  voyage,  though  out  of  its 
chronological  order,  we  will  notice  here. 

The  second  expedition  under  M.  D*Urville,  consisting  of  the  Astrolabe  and 
ZeUe^  the  latter  under  the  command  of  Capt.  C.  H.  Jacquiuot,  quitted  Toulon 
September  7, 1837,  and  reached  the  South  Shetland  group,  where  he  made  many 
additions  to  our  knowledge ;  thence  entering  the  Pacific,  he  visited  Manga  Reva, 
Marquesas,  Society  Islands,  Tonga  Islands,  the  Feejee  Islands,  Vanikoro,  the 
Salomon  Islands,  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and  then  entered  the  Asiatic  Archipelago, 
and  thence  to  Hobart  Town.  Quitting  this,  he  made  for  the  antarctic  regions, 
and  discovered  portions  of  the  supposed  continent.  He  then  again  examined 
aome  portions  of  New  Zealand,  the  Louisiade,  thence  out  of  the  PaciBc,  and 
reached  Toulon  November  6,  1840. 

The  frightful  death  of  the  celebrated  Dumont  D*Urville,  who,  with  his  wife  and 
aon,  were  by  one  accident  hurried  into  eternity,  May  8,  1842,  will  be  long 
remembered  in  France.  They  were  travelling  on  one  of  the  Paris  and  Versailles 
imilways,  wheo,  in  consequence  of  the  engine  failing,  the  whole  train  was  over- 
turned and  burnt,  toother  with  a  large  number  (upwards  of  forty)  of  the 
passengers. 

To  the  voyage  of  M,  Freycinet,  with  the  ships  L*  Uranie  and  La  Physicicnne^ 
in  1819,  we  owe  the  greater  part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Mariana  or  Ladrone 
Islands,  and  also  of  the  Samoan  group  much  information  was  acquired.  This 
voyage  was  exceedingly  productive  in  additions  to  natural  hbtory  and  science 
generally,  and  the  Atlas  Historique,  accompanying  the  voyage,  is  really  a  6ne 
work.  « 

The  voyage  of  Capt.  Duperrey^  the  officer  under  Freycinct,  sailed  in  La 
Co^lUin  1822 — 1825,  and  made  many  additions  to  the  hydrography  of  the  cen- 
tral and  western  Pacific.  His  route  was  around  Cape  Horn,  to  Callao,  Payta, 
the  Low  Archipelago,  and  Tahiti,  which  he  reached  May,  1823;  thence  to  Port 
Praslin  in  New  Ireland,  New  Guinea,  the  Moluccas,  round  to  the  West  of 
Australia  to  Van  Diemen*8  Land  and  Sydney  ;  thence  to  the  northward,  through., 
the  Mulgrave  Islands,  &c.,  and  examining  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  reached 
France  m&  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  whole  of  the  accounts  of  this  voyage 
have  not  appeared,  but  Capt.  Duperrey  has  done  good  service  to  science  by  his 
current  and  variation  charts. 

The  voyage  of  the  Blouom^  under  Capt.  Frederick  William  Beechey,  is  one  of 
the  most  important,  in  a  scientific  view,  that  we  have  in  the  Pacific.    It  was  unde^^ 
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taken  to  afford  assistance  to  the  expeditions  which  had  been  despatched  from 
England,  under  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Parry,  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.W. 
passage  through  the  arctic  regions,  and  under  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin, 
who  intended  descending  the  Mackenzie  River  and  reaching  Behring's  Strait. 
The  Blossom  left  Spithead  May  19,  visited  Valparaiso  and  Pitcairn  Island, 
minutely  examined  several  islands  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  and  proceeded  to 
Tahiti,  and  thence  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  special  object  of  the  expedition 
was  then  proceeded  with,  and  a  minute  survey  made  of  the  American  coast,  of 
Behring's  Sea  and  Strait,  between  King's  Island  and  Point  Barrow.  As  is  well 
known,  the  other  expeditions  were  not  met  with.  The  Blossom  returned  to  and 
surveyed  San  Francisco  in  California,  reaching  there  November  6,  1826.  The 
next  point  was  revisiting  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Macao.  The  Loo- 
Choo  Islands  were  next  visited  and  surveyed,  as  were  the  Arzobispo  or  Bonin 
Islands.  Petropaulovski  was  next  visited,  and  then  the  attempt  again  made  to 
pass  through  Behring's  Strait.  The  return  thence  was  made  by  way  of  San 
Francisco,  Valparaiso,  and  reached  Woolwich  October  12,  1828. 

H.M.S.  Sulphur  left  England  December,  1835,  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
F.  W.  Beechey,  accompanied  by  the  Starling,  Lieutenant  Kellett.  Capt.  Beechey 
invalided  at  Valparaiso,  and  was  at  last  succeeded  by  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir 
Edward)  Belcher  (who  had  sailed  in  the  Blossom)^  at  Panamd,  February,  1837. 
The  operations  of  the  Sulphur  consisted  in  determining  the  longitudes  of  points 
in  dispute  between  Vancouver  and  Cook  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America; 
examining  and  surveying  several  of  the  ports,  and  a  portion  of  the  coast  of 
Central  America  and  California ;  and  returned  to  Panam&  from  her  6rst  cruise  in 
October,  1837.  After  this  she  proceeded  across  the  Pacific,  visiting  San  Bias, 
Maxatlan,  the  Revilla  Gigedo  Islands,  and  the  Marquesas;  thence  to  Bow 
Island  in  the  Low  Archipelago,  then  Tahiti,  the  Feejee  group.  New  Hebrides, 
&c,;  and  then  to  an  active  part  in  the  Chinese  warfare,  till  nearly  the  close  of 
the  year  1841,  when  she  sailed  for  England. 

The  surveying  voyages  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle  are  certainly  the 
most  important  in  the  present  hydrography  of  the  Pacific.  The  whole  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  was  most  accurately  delineated  by  their  means. 
These  two  ships  were  commissioned  in  1825,  Commander  P.  P.  King  to  the 
Adventure,  and  Commander  Pringle  Stokes  to  the  Beagle.  They  lefl  Plymouth 
May  22,  1826,  commencing  operations  South  of  the  Plata  in  the  ensuing 
November.  In  August,  1828,  the  sad  death  of  Commander  Stokes  occurred ; 
he  was  temporarily  succeeded  by  Lieutenant  Skyring,  but  ultimately  Capt. 
Robert  FitzRoy  commanded  the  Beagle^  The  result  of  this  portion  of  the  expe- 
dition was  the  noble  survey  of  the  South  extremity  of  America,  with  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens,  from  the  La  Plata  to  Cbiloe;  and  the  excellent  instructions,  quoted  in 
our  work,  have  added  more  to  the  security  of  navigation  than  anything  which 
preceded  them.    The  first  expedition  quitted  Rio  for  England  in  August,  1830. 

The  second  expedition,  under  Capt.  FitzRoy  in  the  Beagle,  was  commissioned 
July  4,  1831.  The  result  of  this  was  the  completion  of  the  survey  of  Tierra 
del  FuegOv  and  the- continuation  firom  the  Gulf  of  Pefias>  northward,  along  the 
coasts  of  Chile  and  Pern,  to  Guayaquil.    The  Qalapagoe  Islands  were  likewise 
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Included  in  this  admirable  8unrey.  Leaving  this  coast,  a  chain  of  meridian 
dblancei  was  carried  around  the  globe,  the  first  of  the  kind,  reaching  Woolwich 
November  17,  1836.  The  directions  drawn  up  in  the  survey,  and  given  in  the 
first  part  of  this  work  from  the  appendix  to  Capt«  FitzRoy's  book,  will  say  more  in 
eulogy  than  we  can.  The  labours  of  the  accomplished  naturalist,  Charles  Darwin, 
Esq.,  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  here,  though  not  connected  with  our  subject. 

The  especial  object  of  the  voyage  of  the  French  frigate  La  Venus,  under  Capt. 
AM  Dm  Petit  Thotunrs,  in  1837 — 1839,  was  for  the  protection  and  encouragement 
of  the  whale-fishery,  and  his  voyage  was  framed  with  the  view  of  collecting  all 
tolbniiation  on  this  head,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and  establishing  the 
French  whaling  interest  in  the  Pacific.  The  Venus  \e(i  Brest  December  31, 1836, 
and  returned  to  that  port  June  24, 1 839.  She  arrived  at  Valparaiso  April  26,  afler 
staying  at  Rio  fifteen  days ;  thence  to  Callao,  from  whence  she  made  way  for  Oahu, 
in  the  Sandwich  group,  where  her  commander  interfered  in  the  disputes  between 
the  religious  parties,  as  alluded  to  on  page  1122,  part  ii.,  meeting  here  H.M.S. 
Sulphur f  under  Capt.  Belcher.  From  Honolulu  she  proceeded  westward,  and 
reached  Awatska  Bay;  thence  she  sailed  for  Monterey,  arriving  there  October 
1 89  1837,  with  above  thirty  of  her  crew  severely  attacked  with  scurvy.  Quitting 
Monterey  she  proceeded  to  Guadaloupe  Island,  which  was  examined,  and  the 
important  petition  of  Los  Alijos  Rocks  (page  309,  part  i.)  ascertained.  Touching 
at  Cape  St.  Lucas  she  reached  Macatlan,  San  Bias,  and  Acapulco,  giving  us  some 
details  of  each  of  those  places,  and  then  to  Valparaiso  a  second  time,  March  18, 
i  838.  St.  Ambrose  and  St,  Felix  Islands,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  Unfortunate 
Islands,  were  next  visited,  and  then  Callao,  surveying  the  Hormigas  Rocks,  and 
touching  at  the  Galapagos.  The  Marquesas  Islands  were  then  surveyed.  The 
northern  pail  of  the  Low  Archipelago  was  next  traversed,  and  the  Venus  anchored 
at  Papeite,  at  Tahiti,  where,  as  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  a  convention  was  drawn 
up  assuring  protection  to  French  ships.  Passing  thence  .toward  New  Zealand, 
they  examined  several  islands  in  their  track,  among  which  were  the  Kerroadec. 
reaching  the  Bay  of  Islands  October  12.  Sydney  was  the  next  port,  which 
was  quitted  December  18,  1838,  and  La  Venus  entered  Brest  June  24,  1839. 
Under  the  excellent  observations  of  M.  U.  de  Tessan  many  great  additions  to  the 
bydrogrtpby  of  the  Pacific  were  made ;  among  which  may  be  particularised  the 
chart  of  the  Marquesas,  and  of  the  several  ports  she  visited.  These  will  be  found 
alluded  to  in  their  respective  places,  and  his  positions  deserve  much  confidence. 
The  scientific  portion  of  the  voyage  received  due  attention,  and  many  branches 
of  natural  history  were  thereby  much  enriched.  The  principcd  object  of  the 
voyage  is  fulfilled  in  the  Report  to  the  Minister  of  Marine,  "  On  the  Whale 
Fishery  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,'*  comprising  a  full  account  of  the  armament,  ships, 
ports,  instructbns,  crews,  discipline,  nature  of  the  fishery,  &c.,  &c,  and  related 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Narrative  of  the  Voyage. 

We  should  not  omit  one  author.  Von  Siebold,  who  visited  Japan  in  1823—1830, 
and  whose  noble  work  on  Japan  ought  to  remove  the  stigma  sometimes  attached 
to  the  Dutch  of  their  exclusiveness,  in  withholding  information  on  the  subjects 
which  they  only  have  the  power  to  gain.  His  work  on  *'  Nippon  "  is  most  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  a  nation. 
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The  United  States^  Exploring  Expedition  deserfes  especial  notice  for  one 
particular—"  It  was  the  first,  and  is  still  the  only  one,  fitted  out  by  national  muni- 
ficence for  scientific  objects,  that  has  ever  left  the  shores  of  the  United  States." 
Its  organization  appears  to  have  been  arranged  under  great — all  but  insuperable- 
difficulties  ;  its  result  is  given  to  the  world  in  five  goodly  volumes  of  narrative, 
a  series  of  scientific  memoirs,  and  an  hydrographical  atlas — works  worthy  of  a 
great  nation. 

The  act  of  congress  which  authorized  the  undertaking  is  dated  May  18, 
1836,  but  it  was  not  until  March,  1838,  that  it  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Charles 
Wilkes  to  re*arrange  it  and  arrest  it  from  complete  failure.  The  ships  composing 
the  new  squadron  were  the  Vincennet  sloop,  780  tons ;  the  Peacock  sloop,  650 
tons;  the  Porpoise^  a  gun-brig,  230  tons;  and  two  tenders,  formerly  New  York 
pilot-boats — the  Seagull,  110  tons,  and  the  Flying  Fish,  96  tons.  Of  the 
respective  labours  of  these  five  vessels  it  will  be  too  diffusive  to  speak,  and  there- 
fore the  general  results  of  the  Expedition  will  be  enumerated. 

Their  first  field,  the  coast  of  South  America,  had  been  amply  examined  and 
surveyed  by  the  English  Admiralty,  so  that  little  or  nothing  was  left  for  the 
American  to  add  to  hydrography  here.  The  central  portions  of  the  American 
West  coast  were  not  approached  ;  but  the  next  examination  was  that  of  various 
points  on  the  coast  of  Upper  California,  and  many  particulars  were  gathered 
respecting  that  country  which  was  soon,  and  then  so  unexpectedly,  to  be  the 
centre  of  such  intense  interest.  Capt.  Beechey,  however,  having  previously 
excellently  surveyed  its  principal  port,  this  portion  is  of  less  importance.  The 
Columbia  River  was  the  next  point  which  was  visited  by  the  Expedition,  and  a 
survey  made  of  its  entrance.  Capt  Belcher  had  also  surveyed  it,  but  its  changing 
character  renders  a  chart  of  little  value  for  any  length  of  time.  Puget  Sound 
was  next  surveyed,  and  Lieutenant  Wilkes  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  accuracy 
of  our  countryman,  Vancouver's,  delineation  of  that  singular  and  interesting 
inlet. 

It  is  chiefly  in  the  islands  and  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific  that  the  great  results 
of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  become  more  apparent.  The  centre  of 
their  operations  was  the  Hawaiian  group.  Of  this  they  have  given  us  a  large 
and  detailed  chart,  and  many  most  interesting  particulars  are  given  in  almost  all 
branches  of  science,  respecting  the  physical  and  social  character  of  the  various 
islands  composing  it,  especially  of  Hawaii  and  its  geological  features. 

The  Low  Archipelago,  or  Paumotu  group,  was  also  partially  surveyed  in  its 
north-western  groups,  and  the  south-western  range  correctly  placed  on  the  charts. 
In  these  islands  many  discrepancies  were  reconciled,  and  a  true  estimate  formed 
of  their  area  and  form.  Portions  of  the  Society  Islands,  Tahiti,  Eimeo,  Huahein^, 
&c.,  also  received  their  share  of  attention. 

The  Feejee  group,  however,  is  the  great  harvest  of  the  Expedition.  D'Urville 
|iad  been  here  and  partially  surveyed  it  in  1827 ;  but  the  Expedition  made  a  com- 
plete survey  of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  for  the  first  time  gave  the  world  a  correct 
notion  of  tlie  extent  and  productions  of  this  noble  archipelago.  The  details  of 
the  customs  and  ferocity  of  its  inhabitants  are  given  with  most  intense  interest 
in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Narrative,    One  thing,  however,  ought  to  be  noticed.    Lieutenant 
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Wilkes  treats  the  archipelago  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  a  new  discovery  of  the 
American  Esploring  Expedition. 

The  Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands  were  also  visited,  and  many  additions  made  to 
our  knowledge.  The  Samoan  or  Navigator's  group,  to  the  northward,  was  also 
minutely  and  amply  surveyed,  and  the  numerous  charts  of  these  6ne  islands  form 
a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  Hydrographical  Atlas.  To  the  northward  still,  the 
i^ollection  of  islands  now  named  the  Union  group  was  also  correctly  ascertained 
as  to  Its  numbers,  character,  and  position. 

The  Phoenix  group,  northward,  was  also  snrveyed ;  and  in  all  these  examina- 
tions the  non-existence  or  identity  of  numerous  doubtful  islands  was  established, 
a  most  important  fact.  The  islands  comprising  Eilice's  group  were  also  severally 
examined  and  accurately  delineated.  The  Gilbert  Archipelago,  or,  as  it  is  here 
termed,  the  Tarawan  or  Kingsmill  group,  received  a  large  share  of  attention ; 
and  the  numerous  interesting  particulars  of  these,  all  singular  coral  islands,  were 
collected,  which,  being  duly  arranged  by  the  naturalist,  Mr.  Dana,  forms  a 
valuable  addition  to  that  branch  of  natural  history.  In  the  still  imperfectly 
known  Marshall  Archipelago,  the  Radack  and  Ralick  Channels  of  Kotzebue, 
several  of  the  groups  forming  portions  of  it  were  examined  and  surveyed. 

This  embraces  almost  all  the  general  result  of  the  Expedition  in  the  central 
portions  of  the  Pacific.  To  this  may  be  added  the  examination  of  the  several 
portions  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  visits  to  Sydney.  The  longitudes  obtained 
are  generally  dependent  on  the  accuracy  of  the  twenty-nine  chronometers  (all 
but  two  of  which  went  well),  and  thus  deserve  all  confidence. 

One  great  point  in  the  Expedition  was  the  result  of  their  antarctic  cruises,  in 
the  supposed  claim  to  priority  in  the  discovery  of  the  antarctic  continent.  We 
have  elsewhere  remarked  on  this  subject,  and  to  that  the  reader  is  referred. 

In  the  ensuing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  quote  from  and 
acknowledge  the  remarks  made  in  this  important  voyage.  The  Narrative  has 
been  our  only  source,  and  to  this  we  have  strictly  held,  without  referring  to  the 
Hydrographical  Atlas,  which  in  many  points  varies  from  it. 

In  this  brief  enumeration  of  the  services  of  the  great  navigators  whose  names 
have  been  quoted,  we  have  necessarily  omitted  many  very  important  particulars, 
but  further  allusion  will  be  made  to  Uieir  special  labours  in  the  ensuing  pages. 

We  have  also,  with  the  view  of  not  unduly  extending  these  prefatory  remarks, 
not  included  many  authors  and  observers  who  have  contributed,  in  a  lesser  degree, 
to  the  hydrography  of  the  Pacific ;  these,  too,  as  far  as  their  observations  have 
been  incorporated  with  our  descriptions,  have  been  enumerated  in  the  body  of  the 
work.  We  have  therefore  now  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  whose  voyage  to  the  South  Polar  regions,  in  company  with  Capt.  Crozier, 
in  the  well-known  ships  Erebus  and  Terror^  added  the  Victoria  land  to  our 
geography,  and  has  placed  the  magnetic  phenomena  of  the  southern  hemisphere 
ID  a  clear  light  to  the  world.  Capt.  Kellett^  too,  ought  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
honourable  band  of  explorers.  His  surveys  on  the  western  coast  of  Central 
America  are  invaluable;  and  his  observations,  made  during  his  unexpected  voyage 
through  Behring's  Strait,  in  search  of  the  anxiously  looked  for  expedition  under 
Sir  John  Franklin,  are  too  well  known  and  recent  to  require  any  comment  here. 
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Upon  the  basis  of  these  scieDtific  observers  the  geographical  foundation  of  out 
knowledge  in  the  Pacific  rests.  We  need  not  recapitulate  the  subject,  but  in  the 
ensuing  tables  the  authority  upon  which  the  geodeticai  position  and  other  par- 
ticulars of  the  respective  places  rest  is  mentioned,  and  this  will  be  sufficient. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITIONS. 

Although  very  much  has  been  effected  within  a  few  years  in  the  accurate 
determination  of  the  relative  geographical  positions  of  the  ^features  of  most 
countries,  very  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  more  especially  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  following  tables,  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  exhibit,  in  all 
points,  that  connected  accuracy  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  the  coasts 
nearer  to  Europe,  which  from  this  cause  are  much  more  frequented  and  impor- 
tant. 

The  immense  extent,  too,  of  this  great  ocean  is  another  source  of  difficulty 
ill  the  exact  determination  of  the  longitudes  of  the  various  points  distributed  over 
its  surface.  The  first  connected  series  of  meridional  distances  around  the  earth 
was  that  carried  by  Capt.  FitxRoy,  in  H.M.S.  Beagle,  in  1831 — 1836,  with  from 
fourteen  to  twenty*two  chronometers.  This  was  conducted  with  the  most  refined 
precautions,  yet  the  entire  series  was  33^  of  time,  or  8'  of  arc,  in  excess ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  which  discrepancy  may  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  in  the 
Pacific*  There  have  been  numerous  chronometric  observations  by  which  the 
positions  of  ^  few  points  have  been  fixed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  accuracy  : 
that  is,  to  such  a  degree  of  refinement,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  any  but  a 
ship  or  an  expedition  especially  appointed  for  the  purpose  can  be  expected  to 
improve  upon.  These,  therefore,  will  serve  as  points  of  departure,  by  which  the 
loDgptude  of  any  other  point  may  be  gained  to  within  much  more  narrow  limits 
than  by  any  independent  astronomical  observations,  if  good  chronometers  be  used. 
It  will  thus  be  in  the  power  of  almost  every  navigator  sailing  in  the  Pacific, 
poHsessed  of  one  or  more  of  such  instruments,  to  add  very  materially  to  hydrog- 
raphy, if  such  observations  be  carefully  made  and  recorded. 

The  very  great  importance  of  this  mode  of  observation — that  of  connecting  a 
less-known  with  a  well-ascertained  point — has  been  so  clearly  shown  of  late  years, 
and  more  especially  by  Lieutenant  Raper,  to  whom  this  branch  of  geography  is 
so  much  indebted,  that  it  is  needless  to  dilate  on  it  here.  It  has  been  frequently 
discussed,  and  must  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.*  Some  of  the  leading 
positions  will  be  enumerated  presently,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  how  much  has 
been  done,  and  from  this  what  remains  to  be  done,  in  this  branch  of  science. 

Astronomical  observations  for  the  determination  of  longitude  require  to  be  so 
accurately  conducted,  and  in  such  extensive  series,  that  all  observations  at  sea, 
or  on  board  ship,  can  only  be  reg^arded  as  rude  'approximations  to  the  truth,  and 
can  only  be  depended  on  to  direct  attention  to  any  great  error  in  the  reckoning 
or  rate  of  the  chronometer.  It  must  be  supposed  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
isolated  spots  in  Uiis  ocean  have  been  determined  by  such  means,  and  therefore 

•  See  NaaUeal  Magaune,  1839;  and  Reper't  NavigsUon,  3»1  ed.  pp.  281, 870. 
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capable  of  every  improvement.  There  are  very  few  poiotiy  perhaps  only  one*  where 
astronomical  observations  have  been  set  up,  either  temporarily  or  permanently, 
which  may  be  considered  to  have  effected  the  result  in  an  unimpeachable  manner. 
The  observations  of  Capt.  Cook  on  the  transit  of  Venus  at  Tahiti,  the  object  of 
his  first  voyage,  is  open  to  doubt  to  the  extent  of  several  minutes  of  longitude. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a  great  proportion  of  those  navigators  who  have  laboured 
in  the  same  field  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  discussion  of  these  contending  results,  and 
reconciling  their  discrepancies,  that  anything  like  uniformity  can  be  attained. 
Paramatta  Observatory,  near  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  is  the  only  exception  to 
these  remarks :  its  position  may  be  considered  as  determined  very  much  within  the 
limits  required  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  navigation.  On  the  other  side,  on  the 
American  coast,  there  are  numerous  points,  or  extents  of  coast,  which  will  serve  as 
accurately  determined  points  of  departure  for  the  navigator :  and  in  the  intermediate 
space  there  are  other  points  more  particularly  to  be  specified,  which  will  equally 
well  serve  the  same  purpose. 

In  all  these  cases,  where  the  improvement  of  hydrography  is  concerned,  the 
particulars  of  the  meridian  from  which  any  new  point  is  determined,  should  be 
accurately  specified,  in  connexion  with  the  new  observations ;  as  it  is  manifest,  that 
any  change  which  arises  from  a  more  definitive  determination  of  the  fundamental 
meridian,  must  equally  afiect  that  dependent  on  it.  In  the  words  of  the  great 
authority  on  this  subject.  Lieutenant  Raper,  '*  If  navigators  and  hydrographers 
would  agree  to  coiuider,  for  the  time  being  only,  certain  important  stations,  as 
already  established  in  longitude,  whether  really  so  or  not,  with  the  view  of  referring 
all  the  subordinate  positions  to  them,  the  indistinctness  which  now  hangs  over 
absolute  and  relative  positions  would  be  forthwith  cleared  up.  The  question 
would  be  narrowed  into  the  determination  of  chronameiric  differences  alone,  until 
a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  for  the  definitive  determination  of  a  fundamental 
position.'*  There  is  no  part  of  the  globe  to  which  these  remarks  are  more  espe- 
pedalij  applicable  than  in  the  Pacific,  nor  more  important  than  in  the  present 
state  of  its  hydrography.  They  are  therefore  now  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  navigator. 

For  the  purpose  of  thus  rendering  subordinate  stations  serviceable  in  the  con- 
nexion of  the  various  points  with  the  prime  meridian,  Lieutenant  Raper  has 
•elected  iweniy  points,  in  various  parts  of  the  globe,  which  will  serve  as  secondary 
meridians  for  the  districts  in  their  vicinity.  Five  of  these,  Valparaiso,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Sandwich  Islands,  Otaheite,  and  Paramatta,  refer  to  the  Pacific ;  and  as 
these  have  been  discussed — and  their  accuracy  is  almost  unimpugnable — as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  their  longitudes  assumed  in  the  extensive  tables  in 
question  will  be  followed  here. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  to  confine  this  subject 
to  the  above  limits.  These  secondary  meridians  may,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
navigator,  be  considerably  extended  :  and  indeed  almost  any  well-defined  position 
may  be  taken  as  such  :  but  preference  must  be  given  to  those  which  have  been 
better  determined  than  others ;  and  the  following  enumeration  of  the  principal 
points  may  be  serviceable  : — 
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In  time. 
II.  M.  S. 

4  43  51-7 

4  46  46 

5  8  54 
5  18  4-8 

In  arc. 

70  57  55  W.  (FitzRoy.) 

71  41  30  W.  (FitzRoy.) 
77  13  30  VV.  (FitzRoy.) 
79  31  12  W.  (Belcher.) 

8  9  36 

9  1  8-7 

122  24  0  W.  (Beechey.) 
135  17  low. 

11  14  54 

168  43  30  E.  (Beechey.) 

10  31  40 

157  55    OW.  (Raper.) 

9  38  36 
8  55  59-47 

144  39  0  E.  (D'Urviile.) 
133  59  52  E.  (D'Urville.) 

11  55   30-7 

178  52  41  E.  (Wilkes.) 

9  7  56-7 

149  29  1  W.  (Beechey.) 

11  36  28 
10  4  56 

174  7  0  E.  (La  Place,  &c.) 
151  14  OE. 

Strait  OF  Magaliiaens:  Port 

Famine  Observatory. 
Valparaiso:  Fort  San  Antonio 
Callao  :  Arsenal  flagstaff 
Panama':  N.E.  Bastion  . 
San  Francisco  :  Yerba  Buena 

Cove 
Sitka  :  Arsenal  Light 
AwATSKA  Bat  :  Petropaulov- 

ski  Church   • 
Sandwich    Islands  :    Hono- 
lulu Fort     • 
Ladrone    Islands  :     Guam, 

Umata  Bay  Church 
New  Guinea  :  Port  Dorei     . 
Feejee     Islands  :      Ovalau 

Island,    Levuka     Harbour, 

Observatory  Point  . 
Tahiti:    Point  Venus,    S.E, 

extreme 
New     Zealand  :      Bay     of 

Islands,  Paheha  Mission 
Sydney  :  Fort  Macquarie 

The  discussion  of  minor  details,  which  might  be  extended  to  almost  each  item 
in  the  ensuing  tables,  would  be  both  uninteresting  and  unnecessary.  The 
authorities  upon  which  the  position  assumed  rests  are  quoted,  and  from  them  the 
confidence  in  the  degree  of  accuracy  they  merit  may  be  inferred  ;  but  there  are 
numerous  minor  variations  from  the  original  observations,  which  are  explained  in 
the  text,  or  may  be  found  in  the  works  quoted. 

At  the  head  of  all  these  works  stands  the  unrivalled  production  of  Admiral 
Krusenstern*  Up  to  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  his  most  laborious  researches, 
it  may  be  said  that  he  had  exhausted  the  subject.  And  although  much  of  his 
great  work  is  engrossed  in  those  disquisitions  which  are  not  absolutely  useful  to 
the  practical  navigator,  yet  they  must  be  referred  to  for  the  groundwork  of  all  that 
has  been  done  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Subsequent,  and  perhaps  more  accurate, 
surveys  and  observations,  have  superseded  the  necessity  of  some  of  his  remarks ; 
but  Uie  following  pages  will  testify  how  much  the  service  of  hydrography  owes 
to  Admiral  Krusenstern. 
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PART  I. 


I.— THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGAL- 
HAENS.   ' 

Cape  Vxboini  ;  S.  E.  extreme 
DangeoeM  Point;  extremity 
Dioero  Moant;  tammit 
Cepe  Poeseteion;  middle  of  cliff. 
Moant  Aymond ;  tommit,  tfiOO  ft. 
Poiaesuon  Baj  ;  western  bmnk    . 
Point  Delgede;  extreme     • 
Point  Cetberine ;  N.  E.  extremity 
Cepe  Orange;  N.  extremity 
Cepe  Gregory  ;  extremity  '• 
Cape  San  Vicente ;  W.  extreme  . 
Peckett  Harboar ;  S.  summit 
EUsabeth  Islsnd;  N.E.  bluff 
Cape  Negro;  S.\V.  extreme  cliff. 
Point  Gents  Grande;  NAY,  extr. 
Point  St.  Mary ;  extremity  . 
Mount  St.  Pbilip ;  summit  . 
Port  Fam iks  :  Obsenratory 

^        „  Nsfr  Obserrstory . 

t,        „  Point  St.  Anna,  ex. 

C.  Vslentyn;  summit  at  extreme  . 
Admiralty  Sound ;  Pt.  Cook,  rir. 
M  n  Latitude  Pt. ;  extr. 

Moant  Grares  ;  summit 
Ports.  Antonio;  Humming  bd.  Co. 
Cape  Ban  Isidro  .... 
Mt.Tton;  peak  at  N.  end,f,603  ft. 
Mount  Vernal ;  summit 
Nmao  Island ;  8.E.  point  . 
Cafb  Fboitabo  ;  snmm.  of  tbe  bluff 

Maooalbn  Sound  and  Cockbusn 

AND   BaBBABA   CbANNBLS. 

Mt.  Boqueion ;  bigbest  pinnacle  . 
Mt.  Sarmiento ;  N.  E.  peak,  6,800  ft. 
Pyramid  Hill  ;  summit 
Labyrintb  Isles  ;  Jane  Is.  vuromit 
Cape  Turn ;  extremity 
King  Island  ;  summit . 
Prowse  Islands ;  station 
Dyneley  Sound ;  N.E.  end  of  S.E. 
Baynes  Island  .         .         .         . 
Fury  Harbour ;  W.  point    . 
Tassack  Rock      .... 
Weat  Furiea ;  largest  rock   . 
East  Furies ;  largest  rock     . 
Bf cunt  Skyring ;  summit  3,000.  ft. 
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bt  to  10 
5S  25  50 
bt  19  40 
52  17  0 
5S  7  10 
5S  19  0 
52  26  30 
52  32  0 
52  27  10 
52  39  0 
52  46  20 
52  47  10 
52  49  10 

52  56  40 

53  0  5 
53  21  15 
53  36  25 
53  38  J5 

53  37  50 

53  33  30 

54  17  10 
54  16  45 
53  45  0 
53  54 
53  47 

53  45 

54  6 
53  50  23 
53  53  43 


8 

0 

6 

28 


Lon. 
Weat. 
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68  21  44 

68  25  20 
68  33  30 

68  56  30 

69  32  20 
69  20  10 
69  34  20 

68  44  20 

69  28  10 

70  13  50 
70  26  35 
70  46  25 
70  37  25 
70  49  10 
70  96  55 

70  57  55 

71  0  10 
70  57  55 
70  59  ti 
70  55  10 
70  S3  55 
70     1  68 

69  54  43 

70  37  40 
70  54 

70  58 

71  2 
71  1 
71     4 


18 
0 
20 
34 
40 


71  18  25 


54  10  40 

70  59  54 

54  27  15 

70  51  25 

54  27  0 

71  7  50 

54  19  10 

71  0  30 

54  24  8 

71  7  40 

54  22  38 

71  17  10 

54  22  13 

71  24  49 

54  18  15 

71  39  42 

54  28  25 

72  15  10 

54  34  0 

72  12  20 

54  34  45 

72  22  0 

54  38  0 

72  12  10 

54  «4  48 

72  11  30 

Authority. 


Tbe  surreys  of 
H.  M.S.  Advtntwn 
and  Beagle,  Capts. 
P.  P.  King,  R  N., 
F.R.S,&c.;  Capt 
T.  Stokes,  R.N.; 
and  Capt.  R.  Fits- 
Roy,  R.N..  1826— 
1830;  and  H. M.S. 
BeagUf  Capt.  R. 
FiuRoy,  R.  N., 
1831—1834. 


Var. 
Eut. 

H.W. 

Range. 

«   / 

H.  M. 

FT. 

22  36 

8  50 

40 

22  40 

8  40 

40 

8  19 

42 

22  30 

9  0 

46 

23  30 

9  38 

12 

23  29 

12  0 

9 

23  50 

0  5 

7 

23  0 

25  26 

23  40 

0  7 

6  to  7 

23  0 

0  7 

6 

23  40 

1  0 

8 
6 

23  20 

1  0 

6 

28  50 

0  30 

6 

24  0 

1  20 

6 

23  50 

7 
5 

25  0 

2  30 

4 

p«««- 


3 
3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

7 

7 

6 

7 

R 

9 

9 

10 

10 

U 

11 

12 

12 

12 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

16 

16 

VJ 

17 

17 


19 
20 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
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8^. 

Wen. 

AutborilT. 

T«. 

B.W. 

Ranr 

Pai.- 

B.    M. 

BjnMlduxl,  lamaiit         .        . 

54  19     0 

7i  It  54 

tl 

Bonlea  tsliLnd  ;  N.  lummil . 

S4    a    0 

7f  15  10 

»4     0 

t     0 

5 

tl 

DnvKBUilberlHB«d;  N.  mmmit 

i3  S6  » 

7(  1.1  10 

and  Bwgit,  Capta. 

11 

CsyetanoPesk     ,         .         .          . 

S3  i3     4 

7t     9  SO 

P.  r.  KinK,  B.  N., 

tl 

6<>i>tl>  Harbour;  HooDl  Mu<a1l 

53  47   10 

7«  15  10 

F.R.S.,  tte.;  Capt 
T.   S.ok«,   K.tf.i 

tt 

EUira  Point     axlramitj      , 

93  49  U 

7t     *    5 

11 

53  47     3 

7t     9     8 

andC.pi.  E.Fil.. 
Ror,E,N.,lBf6— 

11 

The  Btbait  or  MiaiLiuim.rBOii 
CifB  Fboitjibd  to  tbb  Piciric 
Orun. 

IBSO;  and  H.M.S. 
1831—1834. 

Cap*  Frowatd ;  lum.  of  tba  bluff. 

53  M43 

71  18  t9 

ir 

dps  Holland  ;  S.E.  ailrama 

93  48  33 

71   39  35 

*3  50 

10  40 

6 

t4 

PonGalliDti  Wigwam  Point     . 

-M  41  45 

71     0  91 

14    4 

9     3 

5or6 

15 

DoailermiDailaland:  aiunmit   . 

93  57  45 

71  IS  15 

15 

Cord«9  B>f ;  W.  OBlar  point       . 

5S  4«  59 

» 

CpelnglefieldiUlaloffit.          . 

53  50  to 

71  53  33 

15 

Mourn  Food        .... 

93  51  45 

71  56  40 

16 

Elfim  Point    eitramitr      . 

93  49  tS 

7!     4     5 

16 

Cbi>H»l>UDd    WalliaMarfc 

53  43  ST 

7!     5  55 

17 

Rupert  Islsad    annimit       . 

53  41     0 

78  11  51 

IT 

Cape  CrosBtide  !  sitroma    . 

53  33     0 

71  16  40 

13  35 

1   40 

9 

W 

jBroinu  Cii»nnfr ;  J*Mwa  Point  . 

53  31  30 

7t  15  40 

14    0 

1  30 

6 

«• 

FitiRojChsnnslj   Uonkin  Cove. 

St  45  30 

71  14  37 

t3  40 

«B 

Skj-ring  Water;  DynevorCu.soi.,. 

St  34  30 

7«  3t  3t 

la 

El  Morion, orSi.  David'a  Hd.;  taa. 

93  33  to 

7«  3t  15 

13  to 

6 

19 

93  3C  10 

rt  33S5 

19 

Sdowt  Sound :  Bitr.  ofiilal  at  entr. 

53  31     0 

7«  40  10 

30 

PlnraPard.  Cor.;  Shellarl.  Bum. 

53  J5     0 

7«  49    9 

93  40 

31 

53  18  45 

73    1  40 

«45 

1      B 

6 

3t 

Half  Por;  ba.  ;  poiot . 

S3  11   40 

73  IB  59 

t3  40 

t     0 

6 

3t 

S(,Ann«  Island;  ™ir«l.UD>n.it. 

S3     6  30 

73  16  40 

13  30 

4    0 

5 

33 

Cape  Upright;  aiirem.  N.  tt.nd. 

53     4    3 

73  36    B 

tS  t4 

6 

S4 

OpaTamw;  S.  «.reme     .         . 

53  flS  SO 

73  4$  to 

13  t4 

t  30 

6 

55 

Point  Folii;  eilremitj 

5t  56    0 

T4  It  55 

55 

VaUntine  Harbour;  Obiervn.  Ml. 

5t  55    0 

74  18  55 

14     0 

t    0 

fi 

56 

Cape  Cortado  :  eilremit;     . 

9S  49  37 

74  16  50 

13  40 

ST 

Cape  Parlier;  veiUrnsam.  Orar 

9t  43    0 

74  14  40 

97 

SI  37  18 

74  t4  to 

37 

ObeertalioD  Mount;  aunmil 

SS  18  58 

74  36  It 

tS     9 

5 

37 

iJarfaourofMaTur    Boltia  I.  anin. 

51  44  SB 

74  39  t4 

«3  48 

6 

37 

Cafb  Piluh;  noclharnoliff 

51  41  50 

74  43  SO 

33  SO 

1     0 

6 

38 

Cape  Vietorj  ;  Mtranit;    . 

St  16  10 

74  54  49 

38 

ErtaoBLiara,  or  Idea  of  Direc- 

tion;  Sugar-loaf  lilei 

51  14  18 

75     6  90 

t4     0 

1     0 

9 

38 

11.— THE  OUTER  COAST  OF 

TIEHRA   DEL  FUEGO 

FROM        CATHERINE 

POINT  TO  CAPE  PIL- 

LAR i         INCLUDING 

STATEN            ISLANO. 

CAPEHORIf,  &B. 

Pomi  CAininiNi ;  M.E.  eitren. 

91  3t     0 

CB  44  10 

43 

Cape    Eipirilu    Saulo     Nombra 
Haad,N.E.  dilT.    . 

SS  39     0 

68  35     0 

5 

43 

S3     9  10 

68  It  to 

43 

„    C.S.SobMiiui;N.height 

53  19     0 

68  10     0 

tt  40 

7     0 

IS 

44 

CapeSuDday     N.E.  cliff      .         . 

53  39  SO 

67  56  30 

tt  90 

6     0 

44 

Capa  Pe«iB!  3J!:,   liff       . 

S3  51  30 

e7  33  30 

tt    0 

6  4t 

It 

44 

C.pB  San  Pablo;  N.E.  cliff 
TaWaofOroBCo;S.E.Bum.I,0«)ft. 

94  16  to 

66  40  19 

45 

54  40  40 

69  59  59 

45 

PoUoupo  Point;  a«T«na   . 

5459    0 

69  39  40 

45 

TIDES.  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  &c. 


Cape  Saa  Vieasta  ;  •ilreme 
Ctrt&tH  Diioo;  E.«itrama 
Stitih  [ti.»ii.     CspaSl.  Barlbo- 
lomeir,  9.W.  cliff     . 
.,     C.Sl.AnlbDDj-.N.Mlr.oliff 
„     New  yo>r  Isliuda  ;  N.E.pt. 
„     C«peSi.  John,  N.cliff       . 
H     KloUDlRicbardiOQ^  ■ummil 
n      DarnpraT  JitBuds;    S.   iniii. 
Good  Surceii  Bay     N  bead 
C4pa  Good  SuccHi ;   S.  exitsma  . 
CampBDii  or  Bell  Mount;  lumniil 
Aguirre  Bij;  Rinnurd  Point 
tmat  Jamm  .... 

Boagia  ChtniMl  i  CapaHiuhall. 
■•        Mf  C«pa  Diiide 

,.         „  KekbUoCBpe  . 

Haw  laland )    Point  Wkllar.  ailr, 
Innoii  RoaJ  ;  Luff  lalind  Iuidib. 
Bora* Road;  GuaDicofoiiit,exlr. 
Tarbilten  laland  ;  (ammit   . 
;  N.E.he«d 


bt  53  45 


54  4, 


Deca 


Telt  Uli 


j  N.E.  < 


S4  39  0 
54  41  iO 
.54  45  50 
54  53  0 
54  47  0 
54  54  40 
54  53  15 

54  57     5 

55  1  4.i 
54  57  30 
54  S9  10 


64  45  40 
64  34  10 

64     G  30 
69  43 


G5  !1  40 
65  33  40 
65  47  10 
tie  21 
a8  14 
69  7  10 
1  10 

sa  10 


Ttia  aarviyi  oT 
H.ld.S.  ^fKnlun 
■nd  B«c''>  Cipii. 
P.  P.  King,  R.N., 
F,R.S..&<.i  tupl. 
T,  Stokes.  B.N. ; 
nod  Cspt.  R.  Mii- 
Roj,R.N.,  1896— 
iBSOi  and  H.M.S. 
Btagli,  Cspt.  R. 
FiliRoy,  B.  N.. 
1831—1634. 


21  50 
M  40 


I    66  45  10 
i    66  44  90 

)    67     g  35 


fistmile  IiUnd  ;  S(.  UutioCore, 
0  bier  tationSlition 
„     Kalar'i  Paak,  l74troet 
„     ilarirellltlinc;  ■ununil    . 
.,     Cip>Sp«>>eerif).K.janimit 

PackMddle  laluid  ;  (ummit 

OnngeBiji  Burnt  iBl.iunmil . 

Point  Lorl  ;  E.  pitch  . 

fslH  Cupe  Honi  ;  8.  aitrenia 

.Diioa  R^HiHEi  lit. ;  bigb.  lumm. 

8t.  lldefomo  IiIh  ;  bigbW  (qidid. 

HawYt.  S-;  C.  WaddaU,3.W.p«. 

UeudanaD  UT. ;  M.  Be&ufoj,  lum. 
„     BrisbineHead  ;  eilr.  lumm. 

HopelBland:  cenlral  eitr.kamm. 

Y«Tk  MinilBC  ,  lummil.aoo  ft.    . 

CapatBU  RDck(;lummiIoriargMI 

Cipe  Alitboolip;  S.  extreme 

Pbilttpa'  Roeka  ;  largatt,  lammil. 

Trabls  lalaad  ;  S.Jummit    . 

Capa  Cutlete^b    lummit . 

Ctn  DuotiTiov;  8.  rammii 

Londoald  ;  MonicePaik>,S.ium. 

Weilfurieii  largeal  rock    . 

TooerRocka:  E.  rock 

Capa  Noirlalind  i  aitrame 

Kfmpe  I'etki;  8.  lamsdl   . 

Ipiwicb  I>laai  B.  innaill    . 

Gloucaatfr  CaDs     lummit    . 

Til 


55  *3  5 
55  SI 
55  40  3 
55  43  15    ( 

55  51  30 
55  S3  0 
55  36  15 
53  3?  0 
3S  30 
55  (4  50 
55  t4  10 


I  67  34  10 
7  34  0 
7  30  55 

I    67  37  50 


55  1 

55  7  50 
54  56  0 
^  45  40 
54  43  0 
54  34  45 
34  36  40 
54  30 
54  J3  3 


lam  lilindii  nmmit  ef  W. 
UapeTalv;  luramit      . 
I^ndrBl)  Jil.  C.  Scbtlkj  ;  S.  pllcb    ; 

„    Cape Inmi 
Clpe  SundiT  i  > 
Clpe  Deaeado  ;  I 
DiilocilioD  Hiinour;  uoi.  9iaia 
jodga  Rocki ;  weiletumost 
Apoille  Roeki )   W.Urgerocka 
C.irt  PiLLia;  Dortbam  cliff 


17  40 
70  49  10 

70  57  10 

I  30 

71  1 
71  37  to 
71  97  33 
7t  n     0 

S  O 
73     3  4 

30  SO 
73  JO  5 
73  39  fj 
73  45  40 

73  51   40 

74  It  55 
74  19  S5 
74  11  10 
74  37  40 
74  37  ao 
74  48  4 
74  48  0 
74  4J  30 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


III— THE  WESTERN  COAST 

LaL 

Lm. 

iiUb«H,. 

v^ 

H.W. 

lUnga. 

Pf. 

OF         PATAGONIA, 
FROM  THE  STRAIT 

OF       MAOALHAENS 

TO  CHILOE. 

SI  14  18 

75     6  50 

TTia  Burraja  of 

14     0 

1     0 

5 

68 

Capa  Victory  ;  silraiDilj    . 

dl  16  10 

74  54  49 

H.  M.  3.  Ad«,lur, 

n> 

CipelnM;  W.  Klrni*   .        . 

31  5t  M 

75  13  10 

P.  pfKfng.  r'?J!; 

70 

C«p»G«.rg«(Mgff.unBU 

61  37  40 

75  11    10 

70 

C.pe8.nUl.«cU   .ummt .          . 

31  30     0 

75  19  10 

FR.B.,i«,;  CapU 
T    SloWei,  R.  N. : 

11     0 

70 

While  HoHe  UUt     N   eulnmiC    . 

51     7  50 

73  14  50 

70 

CipaSaDtUgo,  xinimil       . 

50  41     0 

75  (8  10 

.ud  Capi.  R    Fiu- 

71 

April  Faik  ;  ■UBmit   . 

50  10  50 

75  11   10 

Roy.  R.N,.  1816- 

71 

C.p.  Tbrw  Poinu,  orTrt.  Pon- 

1830;  andH.M.S. 

tu;  t^WOfMl 

50     t     0 

73  11  10 

B«,fc,    Capt.    H. 

71 

50     0  18 

75  19     5 

Fiultoy.      H.  N., 

10  50 

NOOD. 

5 

TI 

Cipe  Prinaro  ;  ailramitjr    . 

49  50     5 

75  35  40 

1831—1834. 

to  58 

73 

MouDl  Corao ;  S.W.  luiDmit 

49  48     0 

75  54  10 

73 

Csthedramouul,  eumcoil  . 

49  46  30 

74  44     0 

73 

Capailontague;  VV.  eljff    . 

49     7  30 

75  37  10 

73 

48  45  40 

73  31  10 

rs 

Rock  or  DauilfB  :  ■momil  . 

48     6  15 

75  41  10 

74 

Capa  Dver ;  e.lremity 

48     6     0 

75  31  30 

74 

48     t  10 

75  »  30 

19  10 

11  43 

74 

Bjnm  IsUoda  ;  N.  cantra    . 

47  58     0 

75  13  40 

75 

ialat«umidt     .        .        .        . 

47  38  10 

75  14  10 

n 

„  Speedwell  B.;  hill  at  N.E.  pt. 

47  39  30 

75  10  10 

76 

„     Wagar  lal-i  E.  pt.  eitrama 

47  41     0 

74  S5   10 

76 

-*YlDl«uUlai,da;iUmn..ofi»r^ea. 
CWael'a   Moutb      rockofeiilr 

47  34  15 

74  40  30 

r« 

47  i9  30 

74  19  40 

7T 

XaricrlaltntdilgABciolleach      . 

47  10     0 

74  15  50 

19  30 

ir 

Kellj  Hurbour  ;  S.  paiit  eiErflBi. 

4«  59  30 

74     8  40 

TT 

Ciruj.no  f.landi  N.E.  point         . 

4£  50     0 
46  51  10 

74  41  50 
74  11  55 

78 

78 

PurcBll  Wand    aDmmit       . 

46  55  SO 

74  39  55 

78 

St.  Paul',  Dome    .un)m.«,«B4  fr. 

46  36  16 

75  13  50 

79 

PortOlrrar;  ObBBr^n.  Ji.ol 

46  49  31 

73  19  30 

10  31 

Noon. 

79 

CAnriiaMcmri!;  mitremity  • 

46  se  57 

75  18     0 

80 

C«p«  Rapar  ;  rock  cloM  lo  .         . 
CtpaOallegoa;  auiDinil        .         . 
CbriitniiaCoTa;  Ob.  3l.mt8.E.ex. 

46  49  10 

75  41      5 

H.  U.S.     BtigU; 

79 

46  35     0 

75  18  40 

83 

46  35     0 

75  34  15 

SO  40 

IS  43 

83 

TtaConp;   aimmil,  1,300  faal      . 

46  34  lU 

75  31   10 

The  poaitioaa  of 

83 

Reaeua Point.  N.  aominit   . 

46  IB  10 

75  13  55 

11  14 

5 

84 

Hillyer  Rocka;  middl* 

46     4     0 

75  14  10 

ia'  """"".pw'r!" 

M 

Cape  Tayiaoli.ol.uon,  or  Taytio; 

Sounda.beineqmte 

W,  Bitremitv  .         .         .         . 

43  53  10 

75     a  10 

nuiuiionanirorthe 

U 

Anna  Pink  Bay";  Paid  Cot.,  O.S. 

45  bt  15 

74  56     0 

10  31 

It  4S 

5 

H 

Pott  Rerugs;  Paantaa  I.  auin. 

45  51  36 

gation,      are      not 

B4 

YtKha-mo  laland  ;  S.E.  aumoiil 

45  48     S 

giTiin  in  tbia  tab]*. 

SO  36 

It  45 

5 

8« 

HaDohaanlaland;  aummit 

45  36     0 

74  36  10 

Tha  cbirta  will  b* 

H 

45  30     0 

74  11   50 

quits  auffiaiantfor 

89 

Vallenar  Road  ;  3X.  oitrnmiiy 

an;  utility. 

Tbraa  Finger  I«laud 

45  18  30 

74  S6  15 

10  48 

IS  18 

5 

85 

Socorro,  or  Huamblin  la. ;  S.  ntt. 

44  55  SO 

73  11  55 

83 

Ypoo,    or    Narborougb    lalond ; 

John  Point,  Bitramity 

44  40  40 

74  48  40 

85 

MoQDtMayne;  aummli,  !,oaofaol 

44     9     0 

74  11  55 

86 

Gnaytecaa  lalaod  ;  central  auniniit 

43  51  45 

74     1  10 

86 

Pott  Low  i  «cly  iitet  in  barbou 

43  48  30 

74     3  15 

■9  48 

0  «0 

7 

86 

Qo»yt4olal«   ■ummit 

43  43    0 

73  33  40 

86 

Hn.foI.&rNoMan'aL.ndj8.a.. 

43  41  50 

74  46  10 

87 

„     aummitorer  Weather  Point 

43  35  30 

74  48  50 

19    0 

87 

IV.— ISLAND  OF  CHILOE. 

Cu<>ittdIlock;aun.i(      .        . 

43  30     0 

73  50  30 

89 

TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  «c. 


IM. 

ifSi 

Anlborily. 

Km 

...: 

Sin  F«dro  MdId.  ;  lumta.  3.300  ft. 

iSs'l     -D 

7S49   -0 

The  .nr«j  b. 

~r~. 

ar~ii~. 
11  15 

Sin  Pedro  PtMugt,  Ob.  St.  id  eora 

43  IS  3» 

73  45*0 

dpi  R.    I'iuRo;, 
R.N.,  IB31— 1834, 

11  30 

YutaU*  MdU.  ;  S.  ■umm.  G,7t5  ft. 

43  90     0 

71  50  30 

CorcoTido  Volcmno  i  lum.  r^lO  ft. 

43  It  90 

7t  48  40 

43  19  30 

74  15     0 

Cipe  QuiUo  ;  S.W.  eitrtm* 

4.1  ir   10 

74  16     0 

Cipe  UiUlqui  ;  W.  eitnsM        . 

4i  10  40 

74  14     U 

UaliJqui  H«ghI,or  P>F>;  lumm. 

4f  10  30 

74  11  10 

Haccbucucuj  H«d     . 
Corona  H«id;  N.  pilcb 

41  46     0 

74     3     0 

41  46     0 

73  57  30 

8iH  CaruhTqwd;  landiDffplu* 

■lUol.    .          .         .         .         . 

41  6t     0 

73  bt  40 

IS  33 

U  IS 

Point  TfM  Craen  ;  Htr.  pilch     , 

41  49  30 

73  31  40 

t   15 

«  57  36 

73  31  10 

1  15 

LobojiHnd:  .uffl'niit  .          .          . 

4>     4     0 

73  87     0 

ll  19 

OKuro  Porl;  ObsarTMioa  Suiion 

4*     4     0 

73  19     0 

Qoiolrrgta  Point ;  lummil . 

4<     9  *5 

73  !4     0 

Cbiu;u»  Iilaodi ;  N.  •lunniit     . 

4*  lA     0 

73  18     0 

1118 

QuiMTi  Bluff      .        .         .         . 

41  15     0 

73  14     0 

11  51 

IMoliiie;  chlpil 

fits   0 

73  40     0 

ll  16 

CiMrO  Ton  ;  euteniiaoil  part  . 

41  *T  45 

73  49  10 

18  35 

11  It 

Yil  Point :  .umn.it      .        f       . 

41  39     0 

73  43     0 

Xmujliluid;  Jlpabonp«l[*4hill 

4S  40     0 

73  35  30 

0  55 

Tilcui  Hirbouri  Obi.  Slitlon      . 

41  47     0 

71  58     0 

6,000  f«B[         .        .  '    .         . 

41  4S     0 

71  34  30 

Mount  Vilcun ;  lummil 

41  4S  50 

71  51  50 

PoiDtSentinelii-,  vitrema     . 

41  S9  t5 

73  tl  30 

Huilit.d  «.fboQr 

43     3     0 

73  34     0 

IB  30 

It  48 

LijIM  Iiland ;  3.E  aitraiii* 

43  15     5 

73  36     0 

11  37 

AbtK>  lalnad  ;  8.  pomt 

41  4B     0 

73  16     0 

1«  50 

C»lboeo  Fort  ;  E.  end  of  blind     . 

41  46     5 

73  10  53 

Fnluqni  Id.  CcDtiDsU.  or  3.  point 

41  51     0 

73     6     0 

t     5 

v.— THE  COAST  OF  CHILE, 

FROM     3AN     CARLOS 

TO  UUEaO  PARADO. 

Cualmipu  CoTo  ;  Obi.  Sution     . 

41  45     0 

73  45     0 

0  50 

41  37   15 

73  44  30 

Point  Godoj  ;  S.W.  etirtme 

41  34  15 

73  50  10 

Oaomo  Mouolua;  lumoiit . 

41     9  30 

73  36  45 

Point  Coronel;  S.  oitiemitj 

41     T  40 

73  31  45 

C.PB  <iu«l.l ;  *nmn.it .         .          . 

41     3     0 

73  59  50 

SluMDO  CovB ;  rifulei,  mouth     . 

40  S3  «0 

73  45  50 

Wilauro  CoTe  ;  depili  of       . 

40  16     0 

73  45     0 

Birer  Buenoienlnmco(hH) 

40  11     0 

73  44     0 

PsintUalati;  W.  eitramitr 
Tal.»  Point ;  >umu>.  o.at  (bfgbe.t) 

73  46  40 

40     0  50 

73  40  50 

Vjlditix:  Ob.  Si.  nr.  FonComl 

39  51  53 

73  19     0 

18   15 

10  35 

Sg  51  15 

73  30     0 

VildiTiaTovn;  luding  ptacaoup. 

cbnrcb  (Hoapilal  Mole)    . 
Chuoeban  Cove;  lalet  off     . 

39  49     1 

73  IB  30 

IB  10 

10  45 

39  S6  40 

73  18  30 

RiierToheo;  moath  . 

39     T  45 

73  19     0 

Cauten  (or  Impeiia])  River ;  noalb 

38  47  40 

73  16     0 

Cauten  Head  Cliff  i  aummit 

38  40  40 

73  30  10 

Moebo  Island;  S.aummit    . 

38  S*  10 

73  .W  50 

Cap«  Tirui  1  luoimil  of  ialat  off  . 

S8  M     0 

73  34  30 

Alocbu  lalBod;  Ob.   St.   E,  aide. 

neu  N.  point  .... 

38  19  35 

74     0  10 

HolBOilla  Point;  S.W.  eitreme  . 

37  48     0 

73  36     0 

Foiot  Tneapel ;  eitrsms 

37  4S     0 

73  43     0 

BiTar  Leiibu:  entrance 
Toeapel  hW;  Ktnmit        .        . 

37  35  4S 

73  43     0 

17    10 

to  30 

37  35  !0 

73  43  10 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Souih, 

W,^ 

Wat, 

.„. 

Ba-f. 

P..., 

Caraaro  Haad:  wMlara  ■Qmnit  . 

37  »l  » 

r's  +4  0 

The  aur>#v  by 

107 

AnueoFort;  middle  . 

37  la     0 

73  23     0 

Caut.  R.  FiljRoT, 
R.K.,  1831  —  1834. 

107 

Tabal  Hirer  :  S.  h«d,  antnuoa  . 

37  14  U 

73  27  30 

107 

Cipe  Riimaiu:  N.W.  cliff,  (iimDi. 

37  1!  45 

73  42     0 

107 

Uraqucle  IliTer  ;  moDlh      . 

37  10  30 

73  14     0 

106 

Point  Uvopia;  e.lrsmily    . 

37    e  AO 

73  38  20 

108 

Colcum  Village;  we.t.  pitcb  ofhill 

37     S  40 

73  14     0 

108 

Saaln  Marin  IsWad  ;  Ucdiag  place 

sr    f  48 

75  54     0 

17     0 

10  20 

106 

PoiBlCoronel;  W.  eitremny      . 

36  57    0 

73  15     0 

106 

CoMCKPcioNtiiy;  mid.nenrtoriT. 

96  49  30 

73    5  20 

to» 

HivirBiaBid;  S.eatraoca  point 

3d  48  45 

73  13     0 

10» 

Talcabunno:  F<irtG>l*ei     . 

36  4t     0 

73  10     0 

16  4B 

10  14 

S 

112 

Point  Tumbei     K.Vf.  cliff  . 

36  37  15 

73  JO  20 

109 

MoaotNeukeiiummit 

36  94  55 

7t  58     0 

113 

ColiunoHsadi  N.eitreic* 

36  31  30 

73     1  15 

lis 

J3io  Bio  l'np>  ;  S.W.  lummtt 

3G     6  SO 

73  14  40 

110 

C«raa»a  PoiDt;  S.W.  ..treme     . 

35  37  f 0 

71  il  10 

IIS 

CapeHumoa;anaimit 

35  M  SO 

71  33     0 

lis 

MaiileCtairchi  roek    .          .         . 

35  19  40 

73  19  10 

16  24 

lis 

35  19  15 

72  la    0 

lis 

Top3c»loi»Poiiil;  auuimitone,. 

34     0  50 

71     5     0 

U4 

NaiididBaj     RiserRiipalmouth 
Rapol  Shtml  (wrongly  called  1  o- 

33  5*     0 

71  51  10 

114 

pacalm.)          .        .        .        . 

39  51    0 

71  56  30 

114 

MB7po  Rim  ;  S.  tntranca  bawt . 

33  39M 

71  43  15 

114 

White  Rock  Point    While  Bock 

33  29    0 

71  46  50 

114 

53    6    0 

71  48     0 

115 

Virpinato;  Tort  Sao  Antonio   . 

33    1  53 

71  4t   15 

15  IB 

9  31 

5 

115 

Quillala;  B«11.  aommit      . 

31  57  10 

71   10  10 

115 

Uuinwro  Rooki     btKly 

31  5t  to 

70  37     0 

Itl 

Quintaro  Point;  luwait      .        . 

3«  46    0 

70  35  90 

Itl 

Horcon  Rock;  l.rgeil 

31*1  50 

70  35  30 

tn 

31  38  30 

70     0  50 

IM 

Papudo  Bar;  Ob.  Bt.  UndioK  pi. 

3f  30    9 

71  30  45 

15  12 

IH 

Picbidaoqoa;  S.E,  point  of  iihnd 
CoDobali  Ba*  ;  iglet  in  middle      . 

3«     7  55 

71  36     0 

15  24 

9  20 

5 

Itt 

31  53  10 

71  36     0 

lU 

PoiotTahlaij  S.W   eitiendij.     . 

31  51  45 

71  37  30 

1(3 

31  39  SO 

71  33     0 

123 

MsTiencillo  Co™    N.  baad 

31  17    5 

71  42     5 

Its 

Talmaj  Mountj  wmniit       . 

30  50  45 

71  41  45 

123 

Limnn  Riverj  S.  head 

30  44  .U 

71   46  25 

123 

I>.»™d.Vac.i  e»t™milj         . 

30  13  40 

71   41  30 

IfS 

S.\V  corner      .... 

S9  58  40 

71  15  45 

14  30 

9     8 

5 

IH 

CoQiriHso  Port;  Dortb.  iilet  (rock) 

29  55  10 

71  15  10 

14  14 

9     8 

5 

1S4 

ArrBran  Cove  :  3.  point 

19  41  SO 

71  13  45 

IS6 

JaaD  Soldado,  Mountain     commit 

19  41  30 

71  10  IS 

1S6 

Fajaro  lalct;  eoutberQJiuB>iti>t    . 

19  35     0 

71  36  25 

lU 

Verba  Bueiii,  vilinES  ;  cbipel 

19  »     0 

71  21  50 

lis 

Trigo  Island;  S.W,  point  . 

29  3f  95 

71  14  10 

lie 

Tortoraiillo;  S.  anlranco  point      . 

29  29  15 

71  25  45 

13  40 

lie 

Torollee?.        :        .        .        . 

29  24  15 

71  IS  15 

126 

(9  11  10 

ri  35  13 

itr 

ChOfoeUland.;  S.W.  pi.  oflarg. 

29  IS  45 

71  37  SO 

127 

PolillBo  OoTe     S.  point  eitrame. 

19  10     0 

71  34  10 

127 

ChaiienlBsji  S.W.  pout 
Chaiierot  Island)  S.W.  summit    . 

29     2  40 

71  59  40 

1*7 

19    1  15 

71  59    5 

127 

Saieo  Cots;  middle  ofbeMb.    . 

2B  50     0 

71  32  10 

128 

Cape  Vaacuiian  ;  islet  off  <'i»ck) . 

28  50     0 

71  94  30 

128 

llbilCO;  CaplainofPorfebouae. 

28  27  15 

71  19    0 

19  37 

8  90 

6 

1C8 

-Lobo  Point  i  onterpilcli 

28  17  50 

71  17  10 

129 

UerradaredaCarrigah  landing  pi. 

28     5  45 

71  15  45 

13  23 

m 

Carrini ;  middle  point ;  S.  aide  , 

18     4  30 

71  14  90 

130 

Matamoraa  Cove;  ont,  pt,  on  S.iide 

17  54  10 

71  12  34 

ISO 

PaionalCove;  S.E.  corner  . 
Sjkdo  Bav;  Cacboi  Point;   lum. 

27  43  30 

71     7     0 

19  n 

tait 

27  39  10 

71     6  15 

t3i 

TIDES,  HAONETIC  VARIATIONS,  &c. 


sSf.. 

^■ 

A«tMv. 

^::t 

■,„. 

B>DB>. 

Pag-. 

CORirojUiMliDSplHW      .       . 

ir  ID  'f> 

7°1     'l  ^ 

Tha  inrreT  hy 
Capl.  R.  FhaRo*, 
R.N.,IBS1— 1834. 

ill  36 

8  30 

3 

131 

HorroofCopUpo;  ■umixlt 

rr   9  X 

71     1  45 

133 

Port  YoglN ;  undj  bouh  in  B.W . 

rr    b  to 

70  36     D 

IS  30 

134 

Cabna  da  Vaet     poi  m,  Bi(i«m(> . 

«6  51    s 

70  33     0 

134 

flamenco     8.E.  comer  of  bar     ■ 

t6M  30 

70  47  30 

13  46 

9  10 

139 

LuAnirau    »Qm.-overp(.(oul»r) 

Ifi  «  35 

70  47     0 

133 

Pan  de  AiuciT ;  is1<t.  lunusit     . 

96    9  15 

70  47     3 

136 

Ballenitt     ialel ;  off  BiiU«i>it>    . 

tS  45  45 

70  30  40 

ISA 

LavBtt;  eoTeoesrS.W. point     . 

15  39  30 

70  47  13 

13  30 

9  to 

9 

136 

Point  San  Prfro;  sumi-il    .        . 

«5  31     0 

70  44  30 

ISC 

VI.-C0AST8    OP    BOUVIA 

AND  PEEC. 

Point  ■Jmll.liBortlornejIrwn*  . 

tS  t4  45 

70  38  15 

136 

Hii«i>o  Parado     S.  point  of  cOTo. 

C5  (4  30 

70  35  14 

136 

Point  Or»<,d..oaierLunim.t        . 

«5    7    0 

70  33  30 

141 

Fapoio;  wbilebnad     . 

tS    f  30 

70  33    5 

13     0 

9  40 

5 

141 

UouDt  Trigo;  sumniil . 

S4  40    0 

70  36  15 

141 

SajBl  Ho»d  ;  eitremepiltb 

S4  34  30 

70  39  49 

141 

Po.mJ.n.;,u™n.it      .         .         . 

»  53    0 

70  35  49 

14t 

JarooUouotiia;  inmiDit    . 

t3  5«  30 

70  31  15 

141 

Moreno  Moualain  ;  Bummit 

tS  18  30 

70  38  15 

141 

ConitilucioD  Cove;  ■hinfls  poiat 

oniiUDd 

t3  (6  4t 

70  40  311 

1148 

10     0 

4 

141 

Horra  Jorn ;  luBimit 

33  15  10 

70  39  45 

14t 

HsiilloOM  HiU  ;  ummit    . 

U     6  30 

70  S3     0 

10  3t 

3 

14S 

Coaut,  or  Is  M  it     Jindmg  plica 

tt  34     0 

70  11     5 

11  30 

994 

4 

143 

AlgodoD  Bij;  aMfotpit/  of  poiol 

1(     6     0 

70  17     5 

11    6 

l+l 

CbipiniBij         .         .         .         . 

11  fS     9 

70  10  50 

It    0 

144 

SmnFranciKoHaad;  W.  pitob     . 

11  59  50 

70  14  45 

145 

Ri*erLoa     moutbof. 

tt  «8     0 

70     6  IS 

145 

Point  Ubo.  or  m.oe»iont.pifeb 

«     5  30 

70  15  45 

145 

llouat  Cirruco     b>gbe>i  lamaiil 

«0  5B  30 

70     9  45 

145 

PicsPsbelloQ    (amDiit 

10  57  40 

70  14     0 

145 

PoialPitacba    •itranM 

to  51     5 

70  18  15 

I^uique  ;  contra  of  islnnil   , 
Piuguii;  Point  Pie  halo    •Itrcma 

to  It  30 

70  14  30 

11  IB 

8  45 

19  36  30 

70  19     0 

11  30 

146 

Point  Gorda.weiUra  lowaitrama 

19  19     0 

70  11  30 

147 

Point  Loboa  ;  aummit . 

18  45  40 

70  19  3ri 

147 

ArioajUola        .        .        .        . 

18  18     5 

70  13  43 

11     0 

8    0 

5 

147 

Stnm.  Mountain ;  bigbtot  Mnm. 

17  SB  35 

70  56  IS 

149 

71     0     0 

11     S 

S    0 

5 

191 

17  4t    0 

71  16  15 

150 

TloT<»niri*ulatiDontb    .        . 

17  37     0 

71  13  49 

11     0 

a  10 

150 

TWbo  Viller  ;  Point  Mnico      . 

17  10  30 

71  51     0 

tsi 

l.l.T  ;  C^drn  UooM           .         . 

7t  10  IS 

S  3S 

7 

151 

Qailo;   Coca;  W.  bnd      . 

16  4t  10 

7t  SI     0 

10  43 

8     0 

6 

154 

P«ctdor«B  Point;  S.W.  ntrema 

16  13  50 

73  to  19 

156 

AtEtO;  E.  cuTo     .         .         .         . 

16  13  30 

73  45  15 

8  33 

5 

156 

FoiolCbxrn;  Hlrena. 

15  48     0 

74  31     0 

136 

15  33  15 

74  34  45 

10  48 

8  19 

5 

137 

San  Juan;  Needla  Hummock 

15  to  56 

75  IS  to 

5  10 

3 

137 

Point  Bewtro;  S.W.eiirame      . 

15    8  35 

75  15  49 

157 

Point  Naaoa;  auniinit 

14  57    0 

7S  34  30 

14  41     0 

75  53  40 

138 

Santa  Rota  liUnd     . 

14  18  13 

76  13  30 

930 

4  50 

4 

Mount Cnrrtia ;  >DinBiit      . 

14     9  SO 

76  10  10 

158 

SanOal1«D    lal.;  nortbaro  aonm. 

13  90     0 

76  31  19 

159 

Paraca  Bar;   \V.  point  N.  Ollr.     . 

13  48    0 

76  «  19 

15« 

Piaco;  Town;  middla . 

IS43    0 

76  15  30 

4 

159 

Point  Fr«)rle,;a.i™BW        . 

13     1     0 

76  34  50 

16( 

A>i*  RocS;  aoDMll    .         .        . 

It  48    0 

76  41  59 

16t 

XXXll 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Chilca  PoiDt ;  S. W.  pitch     . 
Chilca  CoTe ;  Rock  ;  laminit 
Chorillos  Bay      .        .        .        . 
Monro  Solar ;  aommit  . 
CALLAO;  Araeoal  flantaff 
San  Lorenzo  laland ;  N.  point 
Honnigas  lalet :  largeat  (aoutbem) 
Pescador  lalanua  ;  aamm.  of  larg. 
Cbancay  Head ;  aummit 
Pelado  lalet ;  eammit . 
Salinaa  Hill;  aummit  . 
Huacho  Point ;  extreme  pitch 
Supe ;  W.  end  of  Tillage 
Jaguay,  or  Gramadei  Hd.  :  W.  ex. 
Guarmer ;  W.  end  of  aandj  beach 
Colina  Kedonda ;  aummit    . 
Mount  Mongon ;   weatem  aummit 
Caama  Bav  ;  inner  S.  point . 
Samanco  Bay ;  Crota  Point . 
Ferrol  Bay ;  Blanco  Island ;  aum. 
Santa ;  centre  of  projecting  point 
Chao  lalet ;  centre 
Guanape  lalands;  aumm.  of  high. 
Truzillo;  church 
Huancbaoo  Point ;  S.W.  extremity 
Macabi  lalet ;  aummit . 
San  Nicholaa  Bay 
MalabrigoBay;  rocka. 
Pacaamayo  Point;  N.W.  extreme 
Loboa  de  Afoera  laland  ;  Fiahing 

Core  on  E.  aide 
Eton  Head  ;  aummit  orer 
Lambayeque ;  beach  oppoaite 
Loboa  de  Tierra ;  eentral  aummit 
Point  Aguja ;  weatem  oliff  aumm 
SechuraTown;  church 
Payta,  Silla  (or  Saddle) ;  S.  aumm 
Payta;  new  end  o(  town 
Pariiia  Point ;  extreme 
Cape  Blanco ;  und.  mid.  high  cliff 
Picoa  Point ;  extreme  cliff  . 
Point  Malpelo;  month  of  Tumbea 

River       

Pun&  laland  ;  Conaulate  on  Point 

Espanola  .... 
Guayaquil;  S.  end  of  city* 
Point  Santa  Elena,  N.W.  extreme 
Pelado  lalet 
Selaogo  Island 
Callo  Point. 

Plata  Island ;  N.W.  point    . 
Cape  San  Loreoso ;  ialet  off 
Monte  Cbriato ;  l,4t9  feet  aumm 
Chimboraso  ;  Volcano 
PortManta. 
Caracaa  Bay ;  entrance 
Cape  Paaaado ;  N.  extremity 
Pedernalea  Point ;  extreme 
Cape  San  Franciaco  ;  S.W.  extr. 
Galera  Point;  N.  extremity 
Ataoamea,  or  Tacamea ;  mouth  of 

rirer         .         .        .        .        , 
Eameralda  River  ;  N.E.  entr.  pt 
Point  Manglarea . 
Tumaco       •        •        •        . 
Gorgona  laland,  1,296  ft.  N.  point 


Lot. 

South. 


o      /        // 

U  Si     0 
12  H9  90 


12 
12 
19 
11 


11 
4 
4 

58 


30 
0 
0 
0 

11  47  10 
11  35  55 

27  10 
15  30 

8  45 
10  49  45 
10  25  15 
10  6  15 
38  35 
38  15 

28  0 
15  30 

6  30 
0    0 

8  46  30 

8  34  50 

8     7 

8     5 


11 
11 
11 


9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 


30 
40 


7  49  15 

7  42  40 
7  25  15 


6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

5  35 

5  12 

5     5 

4 

4 

3 


56  45 

56  40 

46     0 

26  45 

55  30 

0 

0 

30 

40  50 

16  40 

45  10 


3  30  40 


2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


47  30 
13  0 
11  10 

3  55 
35  20 
23  0 
15  30 

3  20 


3 

24 


45 
0 

0  57  0 
0  34  30 
0  21 
0  4 
0  39  45 
0  50    0 


30 
10 


0  57  30 

1  0  30 
1  36  0 
1  49  0 
3    0    0 


o     «      # 
76  52  40 

76  52  30 


77 
77 
77  19 
77  50 


6  15 

13  30 

0 

0 

77  19  50 
77  20  35 
77  53  0 
77  39  55 
77  40  15 

77  47     0 

78  3  30 
78  13  0 
78  24  20 
78  21  15 
78  25  35 
78  32  45 
78  39  25 
78  41  30 
78  49  0 
78  59  15 


79 
79 


4 
9 


0 
0 


79  30  55 

79  28    0 

79  37  25 

80  43  55 
79  53  50 

79  59  30 

80  52  50 

81  10     0 

80  49  45 

81  9  20 
81  8  15 
81  20  45 
81  15  45 
80  47  30 

80  SO  30 


79  57 

79  53 
81     1 

80  48 
80  54 

80  47 

81  7 
80  57 
80  42 

79  0 

80  45 
80  28 
80  32 
80  9 
80  9 
80     7 

79  55 
79  41 
79  7 
78  50 
78     9 


45 

30 

40 

45 

0 

30 

15 

25 

30 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 
15 
0 
0 
0 


Authority. 


The  aurvey  by 
Capt.  R.  FitzRoy, 
R.N.,  1831—1834. 


(•  End  of  H.M.S. 
BeagU^t,  aurveys.) 

Capt.    H.   Kellett, 
R.N.,  1B36. 

» 
>l 
9t 
l» 

Humboldt. 
Kellett. 

»» 

y> 
>» 
•» 
i> 


Charts. 

»» 

Kellett. 


Var. 
East 

H.W. 

Range 

!.  PaffB. 

O    / 

H.  M. 

FT. 

162 

162 

3  37 

6 

163 
163 

10  0 

5  47 

4 

165 

10  36 

165 
169 
170 

10  12 

170 
170 

4  56 

171 

9  48 

4  44 

3 

171 

9  42 

4  50 

3 

171 
172 

9  36 

6  10 

2 

172 
174 
174 

9  SO 

174 

9  20 

6  30 

2 

175 
175 

9  32 

175 
176 
176 
176 

9  30 

176 
178 

5  4 

3 

178 

9  28 

5  0 

2 

178 

9  3(» 

178 

9  20 

180 
179 

9  10 

4  0 

3 

179 
180 
180 
180 
181 

9  0 

3  20 

3 

181 
182 
182 
182 

8  50 

4  0 

10 

182 

9.  0 

6  0 

11 

190 

8  30 

7  0 

11 

192 
198 
199 
199 
200 
200 

8  30 

- 

201 
201 

201 
202 

8  15 

203 
203 
203 

8  0 

203 

204 
204 
204 
S04 
f05 

TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  Ac. 


North. 

^ 

AalbvilT. 

Var. 

H.W. 

Bang.. 

Pag.. 

1^    0 

7g  59    'O 

Cbarti. 

0       . 

"■ 

106 

PaiM  dunmbin         .        . 

4  16     0 

77  30    0 

C^M  CorriwitM  .        .        . 

5  »     0 

77  19  30 

t07 

T«pie>Bn;  C.  Fnnoiwo  S<.)u> 

6  37     0 

7T  10     0 

t08 

PWFmM  .        .        .        . 

r  40    0 

76     7     0 

t09 

8  *9     0 

78  S8    0 

tio 

IiUdel  IUt  (  ^  point 
P».H.;  A.£.buti0D 

8  15     0 

7B  51    0 

tit 

8  56  56 

79  31  1« 

Sir  Ed«.  Delebar, 

7   15 

3  13 

It     0 

tl3 

TiibcwD  Iilnnd     tUI.  mtMiilK  ttl 

S  47  50 

79  30    0 

1837. 

(13 

OtoqiKi  I>luids     S.i*lM 

8  35  (5 

79  34  30 

Cbart,. 

(19 

FWdIMbIi 

r  «   0 

80    f    0 

t19 

Mikm.de  PuercDB 

7  IS     0 

80  t7     0 

tip 

7  IS     0 

80  4f     0 

tl9 

q^bo  lalud ;  Dwu  B.  miff,  pi 

7  S3  30 

81  4f     0 

Lieut.  Wood,  1848. 

tl9 

7   13  10 

81  36     0 

tl9 

7  «4  45 

Bl  S3  35 

(19 

fUcues  or  Qaieum  Id. ;  Darid  pt 

7  10  50 

81  46  18 

f19 

HiMiiti  lallod  ;  S.  pdnt     . 

7     6     0 

81  48     0 

(19 

BduaHoDd.       .        .        . 

7  45     0 

81  30     0 

(tl 

PMt  PasbU  Ndbti,  or  Sutiigo 

8     5     0 

81  41     0 

Ml 

7  te    0 

81*7     0 

Charla. 

ttl 

BodwPdiM       .        .        . 

8     1     0 

8t  69     0 

rtt 

VUL-CENTHAL  AMGEICA 

OR  GUATEMALA. 

OBlf^rDulM 

8«3     0 

83  30    0 

Cbana. 

116 

CbiriquiMouiiUiD,ll,«66r» 
Cano  UUad 

8  51    0 

e«  30    0 

Damelt. 

1(6 

8  48    0 

84    6    0 

Charta. 

1(6 

PonMMW.       .       .       . 

856    0 

84  14    0 

1(6 

GtorNioora;  PDnlsd«Arcn»H 

9  55  50 

84  5*     0 

air  Edw.  Belcber. 

tt6 

C^xBlmco        .        .        . 

9  34     0 

85     7     0 

tt7 

lSlnK.n.o«    .        .        . 

10     6     0 

85  <9     0 

Cip.V.lM                .             .             . 

10  13     0 

85  40     0 

tt8 

AMtColebrm;  Gordapoiol. 
„        „        O.at.;  Wofpon 
,        „        Vindbre*  hUod 

10  31     0 

85  43  30 

n9 

10  36  55 

85  33  3<l 

t(9 

10  34  to 

85  40     0 

119 

PMSt  St.  ElODB                   .             . 

10  55     0 

85  46     0 

130 

SlliD»B>;    S.l>nu  Iilud 

11     1  50 

85  40  45 

tan 

PottS«JM«n    8.  bluff       . 

11  15  It 

85  53     0 

tMI 

C.p.D«wl.d«    .        .        . 

1«  f  1     0 

86  59     0 

133 

RuLuo  ;  CtnloD  Illind,  N.  pt. 

1«  «■  55 

87     9  30 

8  13 

3    0 

135 

PoDMca,    or     CoDsbinia    Quit 

CoM^io.  Voluno  .        . 

1«  58     0 

87  37     0 

(41) 

„        Port    L>    Uoion 

ChicnreDB  Poio 

13  17     S 

87  41  15 

140 

-         „         Port  Naguiscolo 

If  59     0 

87   16     0 

(41 

Libra*      .... 

13  M     0 

88  It     0 

Spaniib  US. 

(45 
(45 

Ut.  I.empa ;  Bam  del  Eip.  Suite 

13  <t     0 

88  17     0 

B.UU. 

VafeudeS.  Mieue).T,0S4rMt 

13  30     0 

88  10     0 

PMt  Libertad ;  aegatafi- 

15  30     0 

89  11     0 

atjr  of  Saa  Salvador    .         , 

13  «S    0 

SB  56    0 

146 

Point  Remedioa        . 

13  30    0 

89  45    0 

10     0 

2  t5 

9 

C4a 

I«lM  Volcano    .        .        . 

13  48    0 

89  53    0 

(1B33) 

FWtoflatapa      ,        .        . 
V«lca»  it  igu,  .        .        . 

14    0    0 

90  38     0 

H9 

14  19     0 

90  36     0 

151 

IX.— WEST   COAST  OF 

MEXICO. 

Morro  da  Carboa      .      . 

^ 

1^9 

'     1«     9  35 

95     4S7 

, 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Nonh. 

Loo. 
WtM. 

AalborilT, 

Var. 

H.W. 

Ban,.. 

i^ 

B»  of  Bamba ;  PuDts  de  ZipaguK 

|g     I     0 

95  1^30 

Mnalara. 

J7i 

FT. 

WO 

ftlorraor  Y>up>,Qr  Atuii  . 

15  56     0 

95  46     0 

Bausa. 

B*j  of  RoMrio  ;    Marro  do  Ui 

15  50  15 

95     1     0 

Maaian. 

t61 

PorCOutlnlao)  iileU  ^     '.        '. 

IS  44  «a 

96  10    0 

Sir  E.  Belcher. 

SM 

PonSaetxteiot;  8*i:n6ciQ>  Id. . 

15  44     0 

96  19    T 

Spiniali  MS. 

3  15 

6 

«e 

Pan  Atigfles       .        .        .        . 

95  41     0 

f6S 

AlcBlrwRock      .         .          .          . 

15  58     0 

97  30     0 

Ac4palefl,To«n  i>f  [  Fort  S.  Diego 

■6  IS  30 

99  50     0 

Sir  E.  Bolcber. 

tdV 

P»|)s  of  Coyuca  .         .         .          ■ 

17     6     0 

100     0     0 

Baoaa. 

s7a 

Poin.J<q«.p.      .          .         .         . 

17  10     0 

101     8     0 

I7S 

Mono  d>  Pnitlan 

17  St     (1 

101   14     0 

tT3 

Fori  SihaiDtiDeja  ;  beid  of  port . 

17  38     3 

101  30  61 

Capt.KaUalt,1847. 

fr3 

Pap«Df  T.JT.t>...           .          .          . 

18  10     0 

103  18     0 

Cb.ru. 

sr4 

CalimB  Volcaoo,  iffiOS  f»(,  mm. 

19  «4     0 

103  34     0 

175 

MionmLl.  Bsj;  Pt.  S.  Fr.noi«=o 

19     4     0 

104  36     fl 

PortN.vidid;  S,W.«lr™o      . 

19  11     0 

104  48     0 

tts 

CBpoCorrienlM    •ilnnilj 

*0  M    0 

105  39     0 

tt6 

<0  46     0 

105  18     0 

tt6 

L)  CorreCann  Rock       . 

to  41     0 

105  46  40 

Tru  MiriMlilindii  S.  Juanitol. 

«1   44     0 

106  38     0 

Beechar. 

m 

FiadrodsHar,  130  feat 

ai  34  30 

105  30     0 

171 

Sualllui,  &cb?db1 

tl  3*  to 

105  16     0 

9  41 

6  or  7 

tT8 

Ilnbelln  liland      .         .         ,          . 

ai  5t   0 

105  54     0 

tBT 

Rio   CbamMla,  or  del    Rourio  : 

W.  point             .           .           .           . 

Jt  50     0 

105  S8     0 

187 

Muailic^  Cre*loDl«liDdextr.    . 

13  It   40 

t06  13  45 

.. 

10  18 

950 

7 

187 

X.-LOWER     CALIFOBNIA, 

Point  Arboledo    .        .        .        . 

33  33     0 

106  48     0 

Cbirli. 

Culi«.nSb«l.iS.W.wig. 

14  37     0 

108     B     0 

CuliacDii  Rjfer;  S.poiDtanlnDca 

14  38     0 

107  58     0 

Point  St.  Igaecio 

15  33     0 

109      1      0 

Point  Rom 

16  41     0 

109  50     0 

Ubo.  Mtrino.  LUod  .        .        . 

tr  15     0 

110  46     0 

Rio  Yaqui ;  eatnace    . 

tr  50   0 

110  30     0 

Guijmiu:  Morro  Almigre  . 

J7  S3  50 

111)  49  11 

Roaamel,  1840. 

It    4 

3  to  11 

197 

Capo  Niiro 

17  50     0 

110  54     0 

Cbam. 

T..«deC.b™,orP.p.       .        . 

*7  M     0 

111     5     0 

St.  Pedro  NoUsco 

17  56     0 

111   14     0 

199 

Tiburoni.lond;   W.  point  . 

18  54     0 

111  16     0 

■99 

RioColisrad(i;iqoutb  . 

SS     0     0 

114     0     0 

Aogelei  Ulond  ;  8.  point     . 

t9     6     0 

IIS  51     0 

C.p.  8.  Cbriel  .         .          .          . 

18  36     II 

lis  41     0 

Cape  de  1m  VirgenM    . 

17  46     (1 

111  3l    0 

300 

MolqaB.r;*il1>S»    .        .        . 

16  51     0 

HI  19    0 

Poim  Cootopeion 
RMldeUrno    .        .        .        . 

16  57     0 
16  14     0 

111    4    0 
111  30     0 

" 

300 

301 

Cirata  Iilind  ;  IL  poinl      . 

16  10     0 

111     3     0 

Citiluw  leUnd  j  N.  point    . 

15  41     0 

1 10  47     0 

30t 

90t 

Etpirilu  SiDto  Iilud  ;  N.  end    . 

14  36     0 

110  It     0 

La  P» 

Cerralbo  [.land ;  N.  end      .        . 

S.  JoB^delCabo;  mitaion   . 
Cape  San  Uca.   . 
Me.MofN»r..a.          ,         .          . 
Gulf  of  Mngd.lensi  Obaarfslion 

14  10     0 
14  13     0 

«     3  30 

109  45     0 
109  45     0 
109  41     0 

;- 

sot 
303 
304 

11  SI     0 

109  S3     0 

305 

13  36     0 

110  St     0 

CbarU. 

305 

Suiion;  UelgodaPoint     . 

S8  14  18 

lit     6  tl 

Sir  E.  Belcbar. 

9  1.^ 

7  S5 

6i 

306 

CapaSnn  Lai.ro,  P,S<X)feet 

14  44  50 

111  16     0 

Cbiirta. 

309 

Fanllooes  Alijos  Rtcka         . 
Point  Abreojoa     .         .         .         . 
AsoociOD  Iilttod  .... 

14  51     0 

115  47     0 

Du  P.  Tbouara. 

309 

»6  41     0 
fT    a    0 

11394     0 
114  18     0 

Charta. 

309 

San  B«rlholonie*,  ,t  Turtia  Bay, 

N,  bead    .        .        .        .        . 

17  39  60 

114  91  to 

Sir  E.  Bdcber. 

308 

TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  4c. 


Nsnh. 

ir. 

Authority. 

EaM. 

B.W. 

Rang*. 

.^ 

C«dii)«,  or  Carroa  Iiluul ;  8.  pL  . 

k    '3    "O 

115  11   "O 

Charta. 

«      . 

~Tr 

S09 

8*D  Beoilo  iBlaadi.  W  I.    . 

te  It   0 

115  46     0 

309 

FUym  MuriA  Bit  ;  Su.  HaH>  Ft. 

IS  85     0 

114  31     0 

Capt.  KalEatt. 

8  44 

310 

St.  Geranimo  IiiiDd     . 

19  48     (J 

lia  47     0 

310 

Fori  Snn  Queaiin     W.  pt.  Mtr.  . 

30  II  30 

115  S6  33 

11    e 

9     6 

9  loll 

311 

PcimZudg.        .         .         .         . 

30  30     0 

115  58     0 

Sit 

Ceniiaa  UlfiDdi  N.W.  prant 
CaiistDlnell    S.W.  poiDt    . 

30  3(     0 

llti     I     0 

318 

30  d9     0 

116  15     0 

31f 

TodMlo.  3u>tM  B.yi  Pt.Oi«>ro 

31  44     0 

116  46     0 

" 

311 

XI^UPPBR  CALIFORNIA. 

OmiMdM  Iiludi  J  Urea  ona      . 
Port  S>n  Di*KO  ;   E.  (pt  «f  entr. 

3*  t*  55 

117  14     0 

Capt.  KallMt 

14  15 

Hi 

31  41    0 

117  11     0 

Sir  E.  Balcbtr. 

BaDjuinCspiiirBDoB. }  oui.rock 

33  I6S5 

117  41     0 

am 

Am  Pedro  Bbj     .         .          .          . 

33  43  10 

IIB  16     0 

sto 

PortVicanM       .        .        .        . 

33  44     0 

118  13     0 

3(1 

FonDmna 

34     S     0 

118  45     0 

3(1 

Pen  Conranioa  .... 

34     9     i) 

119     9  SO 

3(S 

BoaniTaaUrk      .... 

34  ifi     0 

119  13     0 

311 

8t>.Birban         .        .        .        . 

S4  14  It 

119  41     0 

3  10  4 

3« 

Su  Jou  lilud  .... 
8u>  AaiMiiia  Uhai  ;  E.  poiat   . 

M  53     0 

117  44     0 

313 

31  46     0 

313 

BiiiiU<:i.t«.Un»[sUml  . 

31  18     0 

118  38     0 

3*5 

flu,  Bnibmia  IslBud       . 

33  13     0 

119     t     0 

315 

Ban  Nicolu  Id. ;  John  Bagg  Boek 

33  If     0 

119  4«     3 

Capu  Kallaii. 

14  30 

315 

Sut.  Cn»  I*UDd  ;  W,  point 
SuaRouIalaod;  N.W.poinl  . 

34  10     0 

316 

34     t     0 

3(6 

34  31     0 

110  34     0 

314 

Point  Argiuillo     .         .          .          . 

34  38     0 

IMS!     0 

3t6 

IUodaSt.B>lvdo;  orGatildo    . 

34  44     0 

1(0  30    0 

316 

PoJotSal 

34  58     0 

no  33     0 

317 

Point  MoDla  da  Bncbon 

35  18     0 

llO  50     0 

317 

35  30     0 

IfO  56     0 

3t7 

PolMPiM           .         .          .         . 

36  38  30 

Itl   55     0 

318 

MomuiTj  Fort 

36  36  15 

HI  53     0 

Baach.]'. 

9  41 

1  to6 

318 

PoiolAnoNuaTO 

36  as    0 

1«     8     0 

334 

Poipt  San  Padn .        .        .        . 

37  34     0 

l««  IB     0 

PoiolLoboa         .        .        .        . 

37  46  30 

IH  17  3u 

335 

Bah  Faimcueo,  Yarfca  Buana  Com 

37  47  SO 

1«  14     0 

15  SO 

10  34 

I  toe 

_        „        Fort  Point   . 

ST  48  to 

1«  17  l< 

8urr«T  bj  Liouta. 
M'Artbur      and 

3S4 

SootbFannon     .        .        .        . 

37  36  30 

IW  59    0 

343 

North-weal  K.r.ll<,D     .         .         . 

37  44     0 

IIS    7    0 

BBrtlalt,U.3.N., 

343 

PuouJeioaKajea     . 

38     1  30 

Its    1  30 

1850. 

3*3 

Poiul  Tomalei    .         .          .          . 

38  14  30 

Its    1  30 

Boda^aHaad        .        .        .        . 

38  18  30 

113    4    0 

344 

PtortRoaa 

38  S3     0 

Its    5  30 

344 

40  IT  15 

114  t9    0 

346 

40  17     0 

114  16  30 

16  30 

(46 

FtUa  Meaia-;il.a 

40  31     0 

1(4  f5     0 

346 

Ba\RirtT:  enttanca     . 

40  39  30 

114  16     0 

TablaBluff 

40  44     0 

1(4  IS     0 

Boniboldl  Harfcoor;  aorranea      . 

40  51     0 

114     7     0 

l-riaidad  B>7  ;  aogbortga     . 

41     5  40 

114     4     0 

347 

TVinidad  CilV       .... 

41     6  » 

114     4     0 

Tl.i.T«rtl..,N.W.ofTrioidwi     . 

41  1»     0 

114  11  30 

Rirf-wood  Creak .... 

41   18  30 

114     6     0 

Kcddiog'*  Rook  .... 

41  13     0 

114     6     0 

Slamatb  RJTvr ;  aotnnea    . 

41  34     0 

1(4     0  30 

354 

PonSLGaorg*  .        .        .        . 

41  43     0 

114     3     0 

18     0 

348 

Capa  8l  Ciaorga .        •        .        . 

41  47     0 

1(4     «     0 

348 

BL    Gaona'a    Raaf,    or    lalaU  ; 

41  51      0 

114  11     0 

.548 

Paliou  Ba7 ;  Indian  TilL  anchof. 

41  as    0 

1(4     S     0 

348 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Lan. 

AUboritT. 

Vsr. 

H.W. 

ami. 

r» 

XII.— THE    COAST   OF 

OREGON. 

Toulounis,  ot  Rogue's  Hi'er 

♦«  M  OT 

114  10  "o 

Surtar  bj  Uauta. 

TouloumaReer;  9.  exiremily      . 

4«  17  M 

114  17     0 

H'Anbur      and 

Ettiug  Harbour;  BDchoruge 

41  44    0 

114  H)     0 

BaTtl«tt,U.9.N^ 

19    0 

Cape  Urroid.  or  Dlonco 

OrToid  Rcaf;  i*lM  ibor«  wiur 

4«  55     0 

114  15     0 

1850. 

JM 

S.W.  MireroitT 

41  49     0 

114  OT  » 

MS 

CDtfuUleilictr    .         .         .         . 

43  11  40 

114  14  M 

SM 

Cap*  ArHO         .... 
Kovti  (Ciboof)  Kinri  entriDco 

43  17     0 

114  15  » 

10  40 

43  18     0 

114    8  OT 

an 

Vrapquni  Itiveri  enlrinc*    . 

43  44     0 

114    7  OT 

336 

CnpePcrpelun;  B.  bluff       . 

44  11     0 

114     0     0 

336 

,.            „         N.  bluff     .        . 

44  16  30 

114     0     0 

S56 

Alwyaltirer       .        .        .        . 

44  39    0 

113  94  30 

nree  Muy'a  Iilota  <orC.  FodI- 

.fc-Mlher).         .      \         .         . 

44  44    0 

lis  56    0 

NeLi>l(i>er;  eQlrance        !         ! 

44  45    0 

113  55  30 

9M 

44  ST     0 

1S3  61    0 

Yiquinna  Itiver  .... 

45     6     0 

113  51  OT 

Cipe  Loot-oul     .... 

45  13     0 

113  54    0 

SS6 

KillemonhniFer. 

45  31     0 

113  51  30 

7n1»e  Killpmook  .        .        .        . 

45  46  30 

113  57  30 

113  67  OT 

PomlAd«R>a       .        .        .        . 

46  11  40 

113  56     1 

359 

Baker  Baj  ;  Curtia  Piiai     . 

46  16  43 

114     0     7 

Sir  Edr.  llelcber, 

19    0 

It  16 

A 

sen 

Capfl  DiBsppaiDlment . 

46  15  50 

1839. 

U9 

ForlVBUcouver    .         .         .         . 

45  36  53 

111  39  » 

V.  S.  Ei.  Ei. 

am 

46  41     0 

Vsacou*ar. 

370 

Gmj-B    Hiitbonr      North    point 

114    7     0 

370 

PoiNtGr*Qvilla   '.'.'.'. 

47  H     0 

114  14     0 

sn 

Dewruclmiililoud        . 

47  30     0 

114  IS     0 

37t 

CpeFlallerj       .         .         .         . 

48     9     0 

114  16     0 

srs 

C*peClai«i;  Duncan  Rock       , 

4B  14  11 

114  45  45 

C.pt!k8llell,1847. 

374 

NMih  Bar  ;  Wyadda  IsUnd 
KUholob  Rock,  150  fMt      . 

48  «f  30 

114  36  45 

11    8 

37ff 

48  81  35 

114  35  OT 

376 

KTdakaPoini      .        .        .        . 

48  17  10 

114  It     0 

378 

Cllam  Bar  ;  Slip  Point      .        . 

48  16     0 

114  15  10 

376 

Pillar  PoiDl          .        .        .         . 

48  13  15 

114     6     0 

376 

Crewml  Bbj  ;  Tongua  Point 

48  10  10 

113  41  10 

3r6 

Point 

48     9  15 

113  38    0 

376 

Port  AnEelM  ;  Edi»  Hook  eilr.  . 

48     8  30 

113  13  50 

376 

48  11     0 

113    6  30 

376 

Port  DiaeoTerv  ;   Protscl.on  !■■ 

land  S.\V   poiiit      . 

48     7  10 

111  56    0 

11     0 

1  OT 

7 

377 

Fori     Townarnil:     UarrOwMone 

Point 

48     6     0 

111  40     0 

379 

Oak    Cora,   or  Port  U-reneB ; 

-.taring  place          .        .        . 

48     1     0 

111  41  40 

379 

Blnff        .        .'       . 

47  56  S5 

1ft  35     0 

U.S.  Ex.  Ex.  1641. 

379 

„        „    PortM«liK»,j  N.  pi. 

47  44  » 

111  16  40 

980 

47  34  40 

111  17  40 

tl     0 

4  10 

7  to8 

380 

„     Port  Orchard 

47  33     0 

111  34     0 

380 

PBgetSoaDlli   Narrows  «D  Ira  nee 

47   19     0 

111  19     0 

381 

„         „           Fori  fJi,q«sllj       . 

47     6     0 

111  35     0 

6  10 

lft*l8 

383 

Hood's  Canal;  PorlLudJow,  E.pi. 

47  56     0 

lit  38  OT 

383 

Haad     . 

47  17     0 

lit  50     0 

48   14     0 

m  35     0 

385 

„     Deception  Fata,  W.  enlr. 

48  14     0 

Itt  37  OT 

saa 

Rourio  Slnil;     Cjprui  Island, 

W.aide   .        .        .        .        ; 

48  34  30 

1M  4«     0 

n   0 

t  37 

3H 

BallioKbani  Baj  ;  William  Point . 

48  35  40 

1«  31     0 

3sr 

Birob  Bay  ;  N.  point   .        .        . 
Point  HoWta      .        .        .        . 

48  54     0 

1«  43     0 

sea 

48  56     0 

Itt  59    0 

" 

aiB 



TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  &c. 


xnvii 


XIII.— VANCOUVER   IS- 

Let 
Korth. 

lotbority. 

BMt 

H.W. 

R*n«e. 

i^ff.. 

LAND,  &o. 

FVoer  River;  Point  Garry 

4I    5    0 

0     / 
195  10 

0 

Mr.  £.  Simpson. 

0     t 

n.    M. 

rr. 

595 

„          „       FortLaDglojT 

49    8  90 

199  46 

0 

» 

595 

Pamird'i  Cantl ;  Paiot  Gray 

49  17  10 

195  15 

0 

Vancouver,    1799, 

594 

Hoire't  Sound ;  Pfttsage  Island   . 

49  to    0 

195  16  50 

1795. 

595 

„            „        AbtII  laland 

49  50    0 

195  16 

0 

f> 

595 

i«nrii*«  Canal ;  8.E.  entnnco 

49  35  50 

195  59 

0 

n 

596 

„           „        Head  . 

50    6     0 

195  46 

0 

» 

596 

Scotch  Fir  Point .... 

49  41     0 

194    0 

0 

ff 

897 

Fnvida  (Fevoda,  Texada)  laland ; 

Point  Upwood 

49  flS  50 

195  59 

0 

t9 

597 

y,             „          Point  Maraball 

49  48     0 

194  59 

0 

$9 

597 

Desolation  Boand  ;  Point  Sarah  . 

50    4  50 

194  48 

0 

99 

598 

Bato's  Canal ;  riO.  on  N.W.  pt. 

50  S4    0 

195    5  50 

99 

599 

Valdas  laland ;  Capo  Mndge 

50    0    0 

195     9 

0 

fl 

400 

DiaooTery  Paaaago ;  Menniea  Bay 

50    7  50 

195  90 

0 

*l 

401 

Point  Chatham     •        .        .        . 

50  19  50 

195  96 

0 

9» 

401 

Loa^hboroogb'a  Canal  ;  head 

50  54    0 

195  17 

0 

99 

409 

Johnatone's  Strait;  Port  Ne? ille, 

•ntranco 

50  t8     0 

196  16 

0 

If 

409 

Caira  Canal;  £.  point 

50  52     0 

196  59 

0 

9» 

405 

Nimpkiah  River ;  Sandy  lalet  off 

50  55  50 

197  16 

0 

»t 

to  45 

405 

BrooghtonTa  Archipelago;  Pt.  Duff 

50  47     0 

197     0 

0 

*9 

406 

9,  ^      M           Deep  Soa  Bluff 
Kaigll'a  Canal ;  head 

50  5e    0 

196  45 

0 

tf 

406 

51     1     0 

196    0 

0 

9» 

406 

Mount  Stephens  .        .        .        • 

51     1     0 

196  55 

0 

9* 

407 

Well'a  Paaaage ;  Point  Bnyle      . 

50  51     0 

197  18 

0 

»9 

408 

Port  M'Neil  (coal)       . 

50  59    0 

127  90 

0 

99 

408 

Beaver  Harhour  ;  Thomaa  point  . 
Golatas  Channel ;  Port  Valdes    . 

50  45    0 

197  97 

0 

9* 

408 

50  54    0 

198  90 

0 

9* 

408 

Capo  Scott 

50  48     0 

198  98 

0 

If 

409 

Laas  lalands ;  W.  point 

50  50    0 

198  49 

0 

91 

409 

Scott  Itlanda:  W.  rocka 

Josef  Bay;  N.W.  point 

Woody  Point      .... 

50  51     0 

199  10 

0 

9* 

409 

50  40    0 

198  99 

0 

it 

409 

50     6    0 

197  55 

0 

9» 

409 

Esperaosa  Inlet ;  8.' point    . 

49  45     0 

197     6 

0 

99 

409 

Nootka  Sound  ;  Friendly  Cove    . 

49  54  59 

196  55  SO  1 

Sir  Edw.  Belcher. 

410 

Cape  S.  Estevan,  or  Pt.  Breakers 

49  f  4    0 

196  54 

0 

Cook. 

415 

Port  Cox    •        •        •        .        • 

49    4    0 

195  47 

0 

Mearea. 

414 

Nitinat,  or  Berkeley  Sound ;  Ter- 

ron  Point         .... 

48  50    0 

195  S4 

0 

Chart. 

414 

Booilla  Point       .        .        .        . 

48  56    0 

194  50 

0 

99 

414 

Port  S.  Juan ;  Ohserratoir  Rocka 
Sooke  Inlet;  Secratary  laland 

48  51  50 

194  97 

0 

Capt.  Kellett. 

91     0 

416 

48  19    0 

195  49 

0 

99 

416 

BeeeheyHead     .        .        .        . 

48  18  50 

195  59  50  1 

19 

416 

Raecy  or  Rocky  lalanda  ;  S.E.  pt. 
Pedder  Bay;  William  Head 

48  17  50 

195  59 

0 

99 

416 

48  to  35 

195  59 

0 

}» 

416 

Albert  Head        .... 

48  25    0 

195  99 

0 

99 

416 

Eaqnimalt  Harhour;  Fiagard  laid. 

48  t5  55 

195  57  98  1 

99 

417 

Victoria  Harhour ;  S.'E.  or  Ogden 

Point 

48  S4  46 

195  95  95 

99 

99     7 

417 

XIV.— COAST  OF  BRITISH 

AMERICA. 

Carx  CAuTioir     .... 

51  19    0 

197  57  50 

Vancouver. 

499 

Virgin  Rocka      .... 

51  19    0 

198  19 

0 

I* 

495 

Petfl  Rocks         .... 

51  S4    0 

198    7 

0 

99 

495 

teitb's  Inlet ;  islet  off  entrance  . 

51  18    0 

198     1 

0 

f» 

495 

Rivers' Canal ;  entrance 

51  S5     0 

197  55 

0 

99 

495 

Calvert'a  laland ;  S.  point    . 

51  25  40 

198     1 

50 

t$ 

495 

Fltihugh'a  Sound ;  Pt.  Walker    . 

51  57    0 

197  57 

0 

99 

494 

Restoration  Cove 

59     1  50 

197  47 

0 

9) 

494 

Borke'a  Canal ;  Point  Edward     . 

59  96    0 

197  51 

0 

■• 

495 

Fieh«r>8  CsbbI  ;  Port  John  . 

59     7     0 

197  59 

0 

99 

|495 

MillMnk  Sound ;  Cape  Swaine     . 

59  15    0 

198  SO 

0 

99 

495 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


N^. 

JfS. 

iDthcritT- 

T«. 

H.W. 

a-w*. 

- 

Milb»k  Sound ;  Tort  M'loughlio 

M  1«     0 

1(8  14 

0 

VanooDTer. 

=      , 

"^ 

4a 

MuaaelCBD.1;  Poiaoa  Coie 

51  55     0 

1*8  10 

0 

4M 

Girdner-sCiDiil;  PL  Slanifonh  . 

53  54     0 

Its  44 

0 

w 

liledaCil;   FiifaermnD'aCove     . 

S3  18  30 

lt8  19 

0 

4tr 

Buki-i    Iilaad  1  Colamil)'   Hxrb. 

S3  11     0 

Itg  41 

*n 

Canal  da  Priocips  ;    Pi.  Slepbeas 

53  S8     0 

119  48 

0 

430 

Cape  ]l>belian      .... 

54     3  45 

130  39 

0 

418 

PoinlHuat           .          .         .          . 

54  10  30 

130  to 

0 

419 

Poit  KsBineloa;  Pt.  Lambert 

130     1 

30 

4I> 

Steph.u'.  Id.jrocVsoffN.W.iid. 

94  17     0 

130  48 

419 

PoiD.  Maskelyne;  eolr.ofWorki 

C»n-1        .        .        .        .        . 

54  4*     0 

130  t4 

490 

54  33  «5 

130  11 

(Sir  0.  Sinpion.) 

491 

Ob»rrrtorr''lii1ei:  S^mon'CoTe 
PortlBDd't  Caoal;  Iiead 

55  15  34 

119  5130 

Vaneoa*er. 

15  18 

1     8 

16 

491 

55  45     0 

130    5 

0 

491 

auoanCbarlolteWwid;  Cape  St. 

51  58     0 

131    S 

434 

„     IbbertEOo'iSound 

51  14     0 

131  30 

.1 

494 

„     Cop«  Henry         .         .          . 

51  53     0 

13t  IS 

4S« 

,.    Cri.riKhf.  Sd. ;  Pt.  Back 

53  10     0 

13t  40 

4M 

„     Hippiib  Tsl.nd    . 

„     Point  Ftederiek .        .        . 

53  S3     0 

133     7 

4S« 

.W  98     0 

133     6 

439 

„     Cape  8>Dt»  Margariti 

54  19     0 

IS3  11 

499 

„     L«npir»  Iilaod  ;  N.poiot    . 

54  to     0 

133  10 

499 

„     Pi.  YmbiBihle,  or  Rom        . 

54  11     0 

131  15 

Sp«.i.h  chart. 

499 

XV^COABT  OP  RUSSIAN 

AMERICA. 

Cap*  Foil 

54  45    0 

130  49 

0 

VanoouTBT. 

438 

54  91    0 

131   15 

0 

438 

Babm'*  Caoal ;  Point  Sjkai 

55    6    0 

131     7 

0 

«M 

55  1?    0 

130  55 

0 

4S9 

Re*illa.Gig«lo     bland ;     Poini 

WbalB/.N. point     .        .        . 

55  56    0 

131  18 

0 

499 

Port  Stawart ;  laiet  on  S.  W.  aid* 

95  38  15 

131  47 

0 

18  30 

440 

Can  Caanano    .... 
Dnlw  of  Claroaca-aSlcMl;  Point 

55  t9    0 

131  54 

0 

441 

Pwoj 

,.        Cap.  da  CbMion 

54  55  40 

131  31 

0 

441 

54  49    0 

131  56 

0 

" 

44t 

51  46    0 

131  13 

44« 

,,            „            Point  Warda 

56     9     0 

449 

Point  (and  fort)  HigbGeld  . 
Port  Stikin.  (H.  B.  £.  poti) 

56  54     0 

13!  t« 

445 

56  40     0 

444 

Point  Howo'       .        !^'.        . 

56  34     0 

131  48 

444 

Port  Prowction  ;  Point  Baker     . 

56  «  30 

133  36 

0 

445 

Port  Beauolero  :  Inlet  off     . 

56  15     0 

133  48 

0 

4*6 

Point  Si.  Alban   .         .         .          . 

S6     7     0 

133  35 

0 

446 

CapaDecUion     .        .        .        . 

56    1    0 

134     3 

0 

447 

CapePolB 

59  58    0 

133  45 

0 

447 

Coronation  Island  ;  S.  poiot        . 

55  9t    0 

134  10 

0 

447 

Cape  Addington  .... 

55  17     0 

133  48 

0 

447 

Cap*  San  Bartolom 

55  11  30 

133  36 

0 

448 

Raaalaland.  or  Wolf  Rook. 

55     1     0 

133  19 

0 

'„ 

448 

SuD    Cnrloa,    Douglas,  or  Fonea- 

ter>«  lalaud  ;  S.  point 

54  48     0 

133  3f 

0 

448 

Capo  Mntoa        .        .        .        . 

9443    0 

131  41 

0 

Quadn,  1775. 

448 

PmNune.          .        .        .        . 

54  43    0 

131     7 

0 

448 

CbriatiBA'a  SooDd ;  Port  Halme*- 

burr         .        .        .        .        . 

56  17    0 

134  11 

0 

Vaneoufer. 

449 

Point  Elli.    . 

56  91     0 

134  16 

0 

449 

Kincanill         .        .      '.        . 

56  51    n 

134  « 

449 

57     1     0 

133  58 

0 

" 
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TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  »c. 


NoHh. 

Loo. 

AnlhofUT. 

Vw. 

H.W. 

Hug. 

^^ 

AdBinltrlilaild;  Point  Gird  oar 

St    '.    6 

ll4d< 

5 

VancouTW 

"TT 

iTlT 

"^ 

450 

„        Point  Napeiu 

S7  10     0 

134     S 

0 

450 

C^wFuubaw      .        .        .        . 

57   11     0 

133  *5  30 

450 

ton,  K.  point    .         .         .         . 

57  19  30 

■33  «e 

45« 

57  54     0 

133  37 

0 

453 

„         Point  Ardea 

58     B     0 

134  10 

0 

453 

Faint  Retmt       . 

53  «4     0 

134  59 

0 

454 

ChUbun'*  Btnit;    Hood'.   B.j, 

Point  Buiul   .        .        .        . 

57  S8     0 

134  39 

0 

454 

„        Point  H-raden 

58     7  30 

134  57 

0 

455 

LjuiCliMl;  Point  CoDTsrdan    . 

58  It     0 

135     4 

0 

456 

,                     SMlucdoQ  PoiDt          . 

59     «     0 

135  S3 

0 

» 

456 

Tbb  Srnx  or  Kiho  Oioioi  rai 

Third 'a  Arcuipelaoo. 

C^  OoiniutT;  Woodsn-i  Iild. 

56  lO     0 

134  33 

0 

458 

Pojt  Conclusion;  8bip'«  CoTe     . 

56  15     0 

134  33  30 

«5  30 

458 

Point  AuFDiu      .          .         .         . 

58     »  30 

135    1 

459 

Point  Adolphui   .         .         .         . 

58  18     0 

138  4t 

460 

PortAllhorp:  enireace 

58  l«     0 

136  16 

0 

30     0 

461 

CpoCroM.         ...          . 

57  56     0 

iSd  *8 

0 

461 

Poctlock'i  Huboor 

57  44     0 

136  11 

0 

463 

C>pe  Cd-u^       .... 

57  S9     0 

136  10 

0 

463 

B.y  of  UUnda;  Potnl  imelii      . 

47  17     0 

135  46 

0 

463 

Ckpel^zconibe 

57     *     0 

135  45 

0 

464 

Sir.,  or    Norfolk  Soand  ;    Now 

ArebMgel;  Anenal,  l^t 

57     i  45 

135  17 

10 

465 

56  47    0 

135  41 

468 

Croi.  Sound     P<.  W>ubl*don     . 

58  19     0 

136  15 

0 

461 

C^xSpmioor      .        .        .        . 

.58  14     0 

136  35 

0 

460 

58  50  30 

137  50 

0 

468 

5B  54     0 

137  38 

0 

168 

B.bring'.  B»  ;  C.po  Pbipp,       . 

59  33     0 

139  47 

470 

„     Port  MulgrmTo;  Pi.  Turner 

59  3C  30 

139  43 

Si 

BJ».  Bolobor. 

11  30 

9 

471 

r.?ffiMa; ".'":""': 

59  51     0 

139  3S 

0 

Vantoufor. 

47« 

59  4S     0 

140   13 

0 

47t 

PoinlBiou            .... 

59  54     0 

141   14 

Sir  Ed-^.  Bolcber. 

473 

Mount  St.  EU«i.  14,98T  [oat 

60  IS     0 

140  51 

0 

473 

PunploDB  Kack  ■         .         .         . 

59     3     0 

141  15 

0 

Sp 

an'i'ah  ebart. 

474 

Cape  Suckling      .          .         .          . 

60     1     0 

143  54 

0 

16 

;SirE.B«1cber. 

475 

Karo's  l.land^  C*po  Himond       . 

59  47     0 

144  18 

0 

V* 

476 

Pnoeo   Williun-i    Sound;   C>pe 

Witabod 

GO  19     0 

145  47  30 

477 

„     Cipo  Hincbinbroot     . 

60  Iti  30 

146  (7 

477 

.     Port  Etcbei ;  Pbippi  Pt.     . 
„    PortGr«.io»-,  S.B.point  . 

60  11  It 

146  3S 

Si    Ed-'.  Bolcbar. 

31  38 

1  15 

9| 

478 

60  41     0 

145  IS 

4T8 

„     Soug  Corn«  B-y         .         . 
_     Pi.  V>1d«>;  PuFreemaalle 

60  45     0 

146  35 

478 

60  57     0 

146  49 

479 

„     PointColroH     .          .         . 

60  44  30 

147  bt 

480 

„      Moot.g«I.l;,t.d;8.poiM. 

59*«     0 

147  30 

48« 

60  16     0 

146  50 

IB  30 

1     0 

13  to 

481 

C^«o)l?i)u>di;8.gro>ip.         . 

59  55    0 

148     8 

141 

480 

59  31     0 

149     t 

0 

483 

Pi.'iIiluidi;S.ottr.           .         . 

59  19    0 

149  51 

0 

484 

Point  Goro 

59  11     0 

150  tt 

0 

484 

Ceok'alnlot;  C>pe  Eliubetb       . 

59     9     0 

151  18 

0 

484 

„     PortChaihmoi;  witniogpl. 

59  14     0 

151     8 

0 

H     0 

1     0 

10  to 

484 

"    PoiotB*!.         .        .'^. 

59  19  30 

151  tt 

0 

14 

485 

„     T.Qhoug»i*choukB«yi   An- 

ew Poioi         .      '.         . 

59  39     0 

151  S4 

0 

48S 

„     CoQlgiick  Id. ;  Co«l  B.y    . 

60  87     0 

151  31 

0 

487 

„      WoalForeUnd     .         .         . 

60  4«     0 

151  If 

0 

487 

„    North  FMdMd }  Bon.  «t. 

61     4     0 

150  35 

0 

488 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Lm. 

Lon. 

inau.rilj'. 

Eut. 

H.W. 

B«g* 

ri^ 

or  MhqdI  Sl  AngnMia      . 

59  99 

0 

153    0 

0 

Vtoconw. 

486 

„    Ciipo  Donglas      . 

38  H 

0 

159  51 

0 

" 

4U 

XVI.  — KODIACK        ARCHL 

PELAGO   A1.1ASKA,  AND 

THE  ALEUTIAN  ARCHI- 

PELAGO. 

KoDuc«    I..JND;     GreTiU.   or 

i 

ToLioyCnpe    .         .         .         . 

Sir  3« 

0 

191  4« 

Lieianaky. 

4SI 

„TiehiniMskojB.;GorbooRt. 
„     Si.  Paul's  il»rboar      .         . 

37  41 

0 

151  55 

49t 

ST  4T 

0 

151     4 

49C 

„     IgaWkoy  BayjCnpBTontor 

57  15 

0 

151  57 

0 

499 

„    KiludeiiB.NtthcIiniMdSMt. 

57   17 

0 

15*34 

493 

„    C.p«Ttinit7       .        .        . 

56  45 

0 

153  33 

ViDconrer. 

493 

PiMinuLi  OF  Aujuu  i  Poiulo  B, 

ar  46 

0 

155     0 

0 

Waaeilieff. 

495 

„      Wr,iogellH-rb.;S.W..i<i8 

56  59 

3 

155  57 

499 

„     Eirdoleairislnnda;  S.  Iild. 

56     0 

0 

156  M 

0 

496 

„    3(.St«>h>ii->Iilud    .        . 

„    TacWAoff-a  Id. ;  N.E.  pi. 

56  10 

155  M 

0 

49C 

155     0 

0 

Vanconrer. 

49r 

„  8cbumi.Biiild8.iOongnN.pt. 

55  4! 

160  50 

0 

Sarytacheff. 

40t 

„        ,.         K»piy  Island 

53     5 

160  3S 

0 

4M 

„        .,        Togh-Kinrngh  Uld. 

54  46 

159  40 

0 

Golownin. 

498 

„  SaBO.gb.orHalibulld.;OBDI. 

54  J7 

0 

16*  50 

0 

aoo 

.     Aliutian  Abcbipilioo. 

Oanimack  I.  CbicbildiDikca  Volo. 

54  45 

163  99 

0 

504 

„     Cape  Mordvinoli 

51  51 

164  19 

0 

504 

KrenilimlilindB    OugnmoakhU. 

54  17 

164  47 

0 

Kotaebue. 

505 

Tigtl^Islindi  ctntre 

54    5 

165    0 

0 

90> 

AkonnlblBod;  N.  point        . 
OnniluLka    liUiiil;    S.W.  point 

54  M 

165  40 

909 

53  IS 

167  47 

0 

Lutk'ii. 

906 

,.       Port  IllDlaek 

53  9>  «5 

166  31 

0 

19  2i 

7  30 

7  6in. 

906 

51  50 

0 

168  43 

909 

53  56 

to 

167  58 

0 

Sarylacbeff. 

9I« 

VooQuka  laland          .        .        . 

5t  40 

Q 

KoUebue. 

510 

AmoitgbiBisluiid;  centre    . 

5«  33 

0 

171     4 

Tebenkoff. 

910 

SagDuam  Island   .... 

M  99 

0 

17«  18 

911 

Amlia  Island  ;   E.  Cape 

5S    6  30 

171  50 

0 

(Uitka.) 

511 

S.O.1.8                .          .           .        '. 

5t  1*  50 

174  «> 

0 

5  iDgbutrom  and 

5w6 

513 

NikolBkoi  village 

5S  17 

18 

i      Eleline. 

515 

SilkLin  teUnd     emtre         .        . 

5f     4  30 

516 

Ad>kb  Ulacd ;  N.  end 

5t     4 

6 

0 

316 

KaoHO  Island  i  N.  point    . 
TuiagalaUnd;  N.W.  peak 

5S    4 

a 

516 

51  59 

0 

17B  10 

SaryJicbeff. 

516 

Goreloy  M  Burnt  [dmd        . 

51  56 

0 

178  40 

516 

AnatigDiok  Iilutd 

51     9 

0 

17B  55 

0 

,', 

517 

Loa.BuL 

51  59 

0 

179  49  97 

517 

Anitichiikn  lalood;  W,  point 

51  43 

178  49 

0 

617 

„     Kiriio.akniiBaj 

51  « 

179     9  54 

14    5 

10     0 

517 

Knci  or  R>t  Uhnd      .         .         . 

51  45 

0 

179  10 

0 

918 

KUka  Ulud  ;  S.  point 

52  «* 

177  50 

5ia 

BMldyr  liland ;  centre        .        . 

51  40 

176  13 

918 

3«>ilMb  laland    .         .         .         . 

53     6 

174     0 

MS 

Afattou  laland    .... 

sa  43 

0 

173  37 

519 

AUon  Iitand  i  Tubitaehagoa-  Bay 

5«  96 

0 

173  10 

Etrfin'e.  ' 

11  15 

*30 

5to7 

619 

XVII.— SEA    OF    BEHRING, 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  kc. 

Point  Kreniuin    .... 

914 

Jiaobek,  or  (Cte.  Haiden)  Bay:  C. 

Olacenap,  or  Uitkoff 

54  14 

" 

IM50 

' 

L'dtke. 

514 

TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  &c. 


xlj 


Amak  or  Aunak  Id. ;  S.  extreme 

Cape  RoehDoff     . 

Moller  Bay ;  Kritskoi  Id.  £.  pt. 

Cape  S^niaTine    .        • 

Cape  Strogonoff  . 

Cape  Menehikoff 

Oogatchik,    or   Soulima    Rirer ; 

dape  Greig  .... 
Briatol  Bay  ;  Cape  Taohitcbagoff 
River  Nanek;  PaoogrigumatTil). 
CfafaflBtacbenko  Baj  ;  Cape  Con- 

atantiiie  ..... 
Noochagaok  Rirer ;  Fort  Alexan- 

droffiuc     •        •        •        •        . 
Hagemeiater  laland;  Calm  Point 
Cape  Newenbam 
Bay  of  Good  Newa ;  N.  pt.  entr. 
Knakowine  Rifer  ;  N.W.  point  . 
Cape  Avinoff       .... 
Nnniwack  laland;  N.E.  eztr. 
„  „         S.E.  pant 

Cape  VaoconTor 

Cape  Romanaoff  .... 
Stiiart'a  laland  ;  N.  point    . 
Cape  Stepbena    .... 
Cbaktolimont    Bay  ;     Tebenkoff 

COTO  •  •  •  •  • 

Cape  Denbigb ;  Fort  St.  Miebel . 
Cape  I'u'by         .... 
OoloToine  Bay ;  Stone  Mole 
Asiak  or  Sledge  Island,  649  feet  . 
Point  Rodney ;  nortbem  peak 
Port  Clarence;  Point  Spencer 
OnkiTok,  or  King'a  laland,  756  ft. 

Cape  York 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales  (W.  Cape 

of  America)  ;  bloff  . 
Diomede  lalands ;  Fairway  Rock, 

eentre 

Kroaenstem  laland ;  S.  extr. 

Ratmanoff  Id.  ;  N.W.  extr. 

Kbtiebne  Bonnd ;  Cape  Espenbnrg 

y,    Cape  Deceit 

„    Cbamisso  Island ;  aommit  . 
Cape  Bloaaom      .... 
Cape  Kmsenstem  ;  Low  Cape    . 
Cape  Seppinga;  abarp  peak  over 
Point  Hope ;  aandy  point 
Cape  Lisbame,  849  feet 
Cape  Beaofort ;  coal  station 
Icj  Cape ;  Tillage 
Waiawrigbt  Inlet ;  Cape  Collie   . 
Point  Barrow      .... 

Coast  of  Asia. 

Cape  Nortb,  or  Ir-Kaipie 

Barney,  or  Koliotcbin  Id. ;  S.  pt. 

Cape  Serdie  Kamen 

Beat  Cape  of  Asia 

8.  Lawrence  B. ;  C.  le  Krleongoan 

••    Cape  Pnaoagoon 
Metobigmensk  Bay  ;  entrance 
Cape  Kbaloetkin 
Cape  Nygtchygan 
Cape  Neegtcban .... 


55  95 

55  58 

56  0 
56  23 

56  5S 

57  30 


// 
0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

4 


57  43  0 

58  17  0 
58  49  1 

58  99  0 


58  57 
58  95 

58  49 

59  3 
59  50 

59  50 

60  39 
60    0 

60  44 

61  51 
63  35 
63  33 


0 
0 
0 
9 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
39 
0 
0 


63  98  30 

64  19  0 
64  91  0 
64  96  49 
64  31  0 

64  49  10 

65  16  40 

64  58  49 

65  94  10 

65  33  30 

65  38  40 
65  46  17 

65  51  19 

66  34  56 
6  90 

13  11 
44 
8 


66 
66 
66 
67 


0 
0 

67  57  90 

68  19  50 

68  59  9 

69  6  47 

70  90  1 

70  37  94 

71  93  31 


68  55  16 
67  97  0 
67  19  0 
66  3  0 
65  99  40 
65  37  30 
65  30  30 
65  15  0 
65  9  0 
64  55  30 


o       / 
163     1 

161     0 

160  41 

160     9 

158  51 

157  58 


// 
5 

0 

0 

7 

0 

5 


157  47  9 
157  34  0 
157     0     5 


Attthority. 


Stanikowitcb. 


19 

» 

»> 

»» 

if 

99 


158  45    0    Von  Wrangel. 


158  18 

160  55 
169  94 

161  53 
169  10 

164  0 

165  30 
165  3 

165  0 

166  98 
169  0 
169  19 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


161  59  0 
161  10  0 
163  0  0 
163  8  0 
166  9  0 
166  17  50 

166  47  50 

167  57  47 
167  19  40 

167  59  10 

168  43  45 

168  55  10 

169  3  45 
163  36  38 
169  40  39 
161  46  0 
169  94 

163  46 

164  41 
166  46  94 
166  5  39 
163  38  98 
161  46  8 
159  55  94 
156  91  30 


0 

0 

91 


179  57  0 
175  36  0 
179  40  0 

169  44  0 
171  0  0 

170  53  30 
179  0  0 
179  10  0 
179  0  0 
179  17  SO 


99 

Cbramtacbenko. 
Cook,  1778. 
Etoline. 
Cbramtacbenko. 

Wassilieff. 

Etoline. 

Cbramtscbenko. 
Cook, 
ft 

Tebenkoff. 
Cook. 

Tebenkoff. 

Cook. 

Beecbey. 

Cook. 


Beecbey. 


If 

i> 
ff 
»> 

»» 
ff 
»» 
fi 
ff 
ff 
» 

») 
If 

9t 

>» 


Von  Wrangel, 


*• 


ff 


Beecbey. 
Liitke. 


f> 


J 


99  17 

(1891) 


SO  30 


96  ^ 


31  10 


41     0 


91  40 


94     4 


6  93 

4  95 


3| 


4  59 


534 
534 
535 
535 
536 
557 
537 
536 
538 

539 

540 
540 
510 
541 
549 
545 
545 
546 
546 
547 
548 
548 
549 
550 
551 


4  90 


569 
569 
569 
563 
563 
566 
566 
566 
566 
567 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


NoRh. 

Lon. 

WCM. 

Auu,.ri.y.      ^:^ 

«... 

Ran«t 

^. 

\ . 

~." 

L  , 

a.   n. 

tr. 



64  46     0 

17«     7     0 

Utke.                         ! 

5ST 

C>p<H«rl<Di      .    '    .        .        . 

64  33  15 

179  10     0 

M7 

IlUfrBD  iBliDd  1   Cape  Poileli     . 

64  37     0 

178  81     0 

968 

C.^pSTch.plm'./.        .        . 

64  ti  30 

178  14     0 

369 

64  16     0 

17S  10     0 

369 

PortPraTldBOo;  En.m.HHrb<.Br 

64  J5  55 

173     7  15 

Moora,  1849. 

WO 

Cspa  SptntKirg     .... 

64  4t  30 

174  43     0 

Lbik*.                    ! 

S78 

C>p*  Attcb«uii    .... 

64  46     0 

175  38     0 

378 

Tr.«figur.<,on  II.7     .          .          . 

64  50     0 

17.'>  35     0 

S78 

Cips  Behfiot!       .... 

65     0  SO 

175  57     0 

19  3(1 

57* 

178  47     0 

VI   45 

St* 

„        Mt.Liiigling«i.l,46tft. 

65  36  30 

17B  17     0 

Lon.  EB>t. 

" 

St4 

Rirar  ADidrr;  moulb 

64  50     0 

178  40     0 

Cbarti. 

376 

C»pB  Si.  ThaddeoJ       . 

6*  4f     0 

179  38     0 

LdtU 

X€ 

Arehongcl  Gubnel  Bar ;  N.  poiot 

of  •QtniDC*        .... 

6t  t«     0 

179  S3     0 

576 

Cips  NivariD,  Sfili  feat     . 

6«  16    0 

179     4  30 

isa.'t 

476 

Cipa  Olotorakoi  .... 

59  58     0 

170  38     0 

Bff 

59  50     0 

166  18     0 

577- 

Cap*  IlpiDikcii     .... 

59  4S  30 

165  67     0 

.W7 

gbiniliT  Iifmiil 

M  37  90 

165  43    0 

»r 

liluid,  Cipa  Kbiiroff 

34  56     0 

166  43    0 

Liiika. 

ft  5" 

sss 

,,         C«peYou«bm 

165  68     0 

383 

;;     ;;    wr«itremi<r 

55  17     1! 

165  49  57 

Baacbay. 

SM 

54  47     0 

168     0     0 

CbHrti. 

565 

„        ,.  '^'^S.E.'ex.r.mitT  . 

54  3!f  «4 

168     9     0 

Golo-nin. 

583 

„         „         N.W.  oitnmhj 

54  58  So 

167  31     0 

" 

585 

3l.Uw«oo«I.i  BcbiMbnureffpt. 

63  46     0 

161  41     b 

378 

„           N.  point 

63  U    0 

159  30     0 

379 

St.  HaUbewld  (Maivui.orCiore'ii 

Id.)  ;  C.p>  Uprigbt.  S.E.  point 

60  IB    0 

178     4     0 

(Lutke.) 

S79 

„      Cip<  Cora      .        .        . 

60  30    0 

178  50     0 

579 

„       .Morjovi  Ulond;  N.  point 

60  44     0 

I7f  5*     0 

379 

Priboiloff  Island.;    St.  Gaorga'a 

lalapda,  E.  pt.           .        . 

56  38     0 

169  10     0 

581 

„    S.Panl'ald.iSiToutcbildel 

57     S     0 

169  31     0 

SB* 

XVIlr^KAMT8CHATKA,OK. 

HOTSK,AND  THE  KURILE 

ISLANDS. 

KinsbiiiakT  laluidi  Cap*  Gola- 

L™.  Etit 

59  13  SO 

164  «     0 

LiitkF. 

see 

58  18     0    163  3«     0 

389 

Capa  lIpiD.koi      .... 

59  48  30 

165  .W     0 

590 

Capa  Kouimicblcbeir  .        . 

59    5    0 

163  19     0 

390 

Kwig" 

59    8    0 

168  59     0 

390 

..       S.  point 

58  55     0 

163    8    0 

590 

Capa  Oakioakoi  .... 

37  58     0 

16*  47     0 

591 

Cape  Oiamoi       .... 

57  18     0 

163  14     0 

391 

Jli..rS.olbo«k«a      .        .        . 

36  40  30 

16!  39     0 

591 

C.pe  SiolboToi     .... 

56  40  30 

168  VI     0 

Ml 

tape  KBmtacbauloi     . 

56  10     0 

163  35     0 

tl                      i 

391 

Jttutche.ikfli  \oli;Bno,  15.766  ft. 

56     8     0 

160  45     0 

.198 

CBpe  Krononkoi            .         .          .    54  54     0 

163  13     0 

39* 

KroDDlikoi  Volcaao,  lU.Gltt  fdet . 

54  45     0 

160  37     0 

"                       i 

593 

53     6     0 

59* 

51  39  43 

138  20  39 

Beachef. 

599 

Awalika  VolooDo,  ll,SOor«t 

399 

AwiiMA  Bay.;  eburch  bI  Petro. 

It-t 

.^s    1    0 

138  43  30 

.. 

330 

i"-. 

sse 

TIDES,  MAGNETIC  VARIATIONS,  4c. 


J^. 

EM. 

EUL 

H-TT. 

Bang* 

Ff. 

C>p«  G».r<iifa     .        .        .        . 

St  t'l  *'a 

158  39  "e 

Bpechey. 

»       , 

-IT 

«00 

Cip«  Lopitka      .... 

51      t     0 

156  50     0 

Luika. 

604 

KURILI  IlLANM. 

Al»dlilai>d        .        .        .         . 

5tt  54     0 

155  33     0 

605 

8oDDis1.oa  IslDud    eantra    . 

50  46     0 

156  16     0 

600 

155  (4  IS 

60fi 

„     'n:  point        . 

51     0     0 

Oilaek 

ghirioky  IiUiul    .        .        .        . 

30  10     0 

154  58    0 

608 

MonkodinibT  Idind  i  eantra 

49  51     0 

154  3J    0 

605 

A*<M  Rook 

49  49     0 

154  19    0 

605 

Onnakolin  Idud  ;  C.  Kraoitun  . 

49  19     0 

154  44     0 

606 

ShuriDioubotaaJd.;  Motre  pMk 

49     8     0 

154  39     0 

60d 

fibiaabLoitiD  IslaDi)  1  centra 

48  5S     0 

J54     8     0 

60C 

48  44     0 

153  44     0 

606 

Tfc.Sn,r<.i           .        .        .        . 

4B  35     0 

153  44     0 

606 

Rnukotolaland;  pmk 

48   16  10 

153  15     0 

MT 

M ■tiam  Islud  i  SirTltcbeff  peik  . 

4B     6     0 

153  H  30 

60f 

47  47     0 

isa  55    0 

6or 

UibiihirisiBtid;  S.  point    . 

47  31  4n 

I5«  38  30 

Golowuin. 

60T 

Keloy  liluud  ;  S.  eilremity 

15«  C4     0 

608 

fiimuai'r  ]>l>Dd  ;  ^revost  PboJc      . 

151  51  50 

60B 

Ttia  Pour  Brothars;  8.  Torpoy  Id. 

46  19  15 

150  33  30 

6oa 

BroughloD  l.lu.d         .        .        . 

46  4J  30 

150  f8  30 

608 

Oaraop  or  Staaten  Island;   C*pe 

Culricum,  N  poiac 

46  16     0 

150  it     0 

eoa 

C.V«iderUnd,S.pl. 

45  S9     0 

149  34     0 

608 

Itouroup  I*l«id  i  N.E.  poiat 

45  38  30 

149  14     0 

608 

„         „       'c.RikSrf,S.pt. 

44  K9     0 

146  31     0 

609 

Tichikol«OOT  Spsoberp  M. ;  feuir, 

43  63     0 

146  43  30 

601 

44  31     0 

145  46     0 

609 

„        „    E«ub.inTr«itor'«  B»y 

43  44     0 

144  59  30 

•' 

610 

Sea  ot  Okhotsi. 

C«p«  Lopatk*      .... 

51     i     0 

156  50     0 

Lotka. 

611 

5*  54  30 

158  it    0 

King. 

eii 

TigiLk 

56     1     0 

15B  15     0 

Cbaru. 

61f 

Ci.peOiillioIoUl.oi        . 

57  te    0 

155  45     0 

61t 

C.p«Blig;*i.        .        .        .        , 

59  CO     0 

15t  50     0 

. 

ett 

Foutlu.^ 

168  30     0 

61« 

Kuninoj ,  .t  the  moutb  of  tb*  Pm- 

KioKioer       .        .         .        . 

fit     0     0 

16t  50     0 

613 

lagiga,  or  Fori  Jiaiigiotk    . 

61  40     0 

160     0     0 

613 

JuDik                   .        . 

59  89     0 

153    0    0 

613 

TuaJDik 

59  56     0 

14B  30     0 

613 

OkholBk 

59  10     0 

143  14     0 

613 

Jonu  IiUpd,  1,»00  feet 

56  f5  30 

143  16     0 

015 

FottOud.koi        .        .        .        . 

54  »9     0 

134  58     0 

Koimin. 

613 

Urni  SbsDUr  Iiltad  ;  N.  point   . 

55  11     0 

137  44     0 

1 

615 

„          Prokofieffl. 

55     S     0 

138  *«     0 

6l5 

„           „          KoiHofflJ. 

54  43     0 

138  If     0 

615 

54  14     0 

136  S*    0 

Cbirla. 

1 

616 

RinrToiieour>i  moutb       . 

53  40    0 

616 

CapeKhabiroff    .        .        .        . 

53  40     0 

141  it    0 

616 

Capo  Romberg    .... 

53  »5     0 

141  45    0 

"             '       i 

616 

Rii^rAmoor]  moutb          .   .     . 

5V  30     0 

140    0    0 

"             i       1 

616 

8*0  H  AUK     PiMINlULA. 

i 

Cape  Eliubelb    .... 

54  14  30 

142  47     0 

618 

CapeMiii*          .        .        .        . 

54  17  30 

141  17  4.^ 

1 

618 

Norlb  B»j  ;  Tartar  colony  . 

54  J5  45 

1411  37     0 

"                          1               i    3     0 

619 

NadWiadaBayi  Cape  Homar      . 

54  10  15 

14«  C7  34 

619 

53  30  15 

141  55    0 

819 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS, 


Cap*  Loweugiern 

Ctp<  KlokttebeS' 

Capa  Wiinl 

Sho*l  Point 

Tiawaa  Point 

Capa  Detisia       . 

Capa  Raimanoff  . 

Cape  Rimotlt 

Udunt  I'iiira 

Capa  Ballingshaul 

Cape  Palienea       . 

Robbea  liWd ;  N.E. 

Hirer  Neva;  mouth 

Cape  Soimonoff    . 

Cape  Dalrympla  . 

Capa  MnloOaky   . 

Barnint  Peak,  or  Mount  Spanbarg 

Cap«S«ni»ine     . 

Capa  Tenia 

Cape  Aniwa 
Cape  CiilloD 
La  Dangerouie  Rock 


Capa  Broughton ;  E.  point 

Capa  Spanberg    . 

tortAlJiia 

Uaj  of  Good  Hope ;  feakad  hill 

Cape  Eroen  or  Etosii  , 

Voloauo  Raj;    Endcriuo  HarboDT, 


Miitioumiy,  or  Haumi 

Cops  SineWo 

Capa  Oota  Nuarau 

Cape  KODtoDcoff 

Cape  NoToiittor 

Caps  Malaapina  . 

Mount  or  Peak  Pallaa 

Cape  Scbiachkoff 

Hioahary  laland,  or  Fio  de  Lsngli 

KaTunahar;  Iilaod ;  Capa  GuibsrI 

Cape  Bomaniofl'  .        .        •        . 

lauHD  or  NirroM. 

N.E.  Cap 

-  Poioi  Kiofi,  North 
Capa  De  Vriea  . 
Nanbu  Harbour  (King) 

„        „        (DaVria.) 
Capa  Gore  .... 
Sendai  Bbjj  Cape  NagaTama 
Nakamura    .        .        .        .        , 
Cape  der  Keania 
Minaio-Mti ;  Low  point 
FiUlaiPanno    WulviachBa;)     . 
Daibd-aabi  ;  Sandy  point  (Zand- 
dniriga  Floek) 


Lit. 

LOD 

NoRh. 

EaaC 

1*  &A 

i«  13  si) 

63  4fi  0 

143  7  0 

5S  57  30 

143  17  3(1 

5S  3*  »> 

143  14  30 

5!  S3  0 

144  13  30 

51  0  30 

143  43  0 

50  48  0 

143  51  15 

SO  It  30 

144  ••     0 

oO  3  0 

lis  17  0 

49  35  0 

144  35  45 

48  5t  D 

144  46  15 

48  36  0 

144  33  0 

4'*  14  40 

144  S  0 

48  53  to 

143  3  0 

48  tl  0 

143  SO  0 

47  57  45 

14*  44  0 

47  33  0 

143  30  0 

47  16  30 

143  59  30 

46  50  0 

143  33  0 

46  >3  10 

143  40  0 

46  fl  10 

143  30  to 

45  54  15 

141  57  56 

45  47  15 

143  8  45 

43  38  30 

146  T  SO 

44  35  0 

145  0  0 

43  M  0 

145  30  0 

43  0  0 

41  59  0 

143  S5  0 

43  33  11 

140  50  33 

41  43  3U 

141  S8  0 

41  «5  in 

141  9  30 

41  *9  0 

140  38  0 

41  39  30 

139  54  15 

4«  18  10 

139  46  IJ 

43  38  0 

139  46  0 

43  14  30 

140  35  30 

43  4S  51 

141  18  30 

44  0  0 

141  54  0 

44  30  U 

141  37  0 

45  15  50 

141  34  10 

45  t7  45 

141  4  0 

45  tS  50 

141  34  10 

41  14  0 

141  46  0 

40  14  0 

141  57  0 

40  10  0 

143  3  0 

39  46  0 

143  6  0 

39  33  0 

143  4  0 

S8  45  0 

141  36  0 

38  33  0 

141  S5  0 

37  44  0 

37  3  0 

36  17  0 

140  36  0 

36  f  0 

140  34  0 

35  40  0 

140  48  0 
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Lon. 

IWhoritr. 

IfaL 
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»T. 

r.*^ 

Witw  HMk  i  mi»  Point .      . 

aS  1*   i) 

140  .'5    "0 

Cbirt  by  Pb.  Pr. 
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Cap*  KtDK  or  FinuUi         .        . 

34  M    0 

139  56     0 

633 

C«x  SiroAnt      .        .        .        . 
jJo.Cil,or       .        .        .        . 

34  54    0 

139  48     0 

34  4<     0 

139  44  30 

633 
633 

Wod»r*» 

35  16     0 

139     6     0 

C»p«  NapiUuro  .... 

S4  3S  30 

138  48     0 

Baroaielil.  I.Und,  Obo-nua        . 

34  43     0 

139  14     0 

634 
634 

<>34 

Jliuke  or  VulcJioo  Ulmd    . 

54     4  30 

139  31     0 

>likut.Dr  Lnliiokv  [>Und    . 

33  53    0 

139  36     0 

Inooi,  Di  BroujciilOQ*  Feb«n     . 

33  34    0 

139  16     0 

jatsiiio  Uliod  ;    FuDsUuki  . 

33    6  30 

139  30  30 

634 

34  35     0 

138  II     0 

34  36  30 

136  54     0 

Tjb.  .      .      .      .      .      . 

S4»6     0 

136  50     0 

o^iESoi'tr-l   :    : 

S3  t6  30 

135  41    0 

636 

34  41     0 

135  M    0 

Wjjilio,  Ciij  0/  (Mpiid  of  Jipu) 

35    0    0 

134  40     0 

Bmtof  DeCipellcn;  SiMonoMki, 

tpoint  ^ .  ' .    .    : 

33  58  41 

130  54     0 

HUDll. 

34  54     0 

131     0     0 

Urig-akiPoiM    .    •     .         .         . 

35  Sj     0 

13*  31     0 

01i>  Ii.Dds    N.  poiot 
Digele  Iilsad,  HkUD-nnw 

36  JS     0 

133  16    0 

636 

37  «     0 

190  56     0 

U  PCrou**. 

636 

.Arsoiuilblwili  Tikm-iima 

37  5S     0 

119  50     0 

36  49     0 

135     8     0 

Von  Siabold. 

SwnBii-*ki  Point 

37  36    D 

137  31     0 

SadoUltHl;  N.  punt. 

38  »     0 

138  43     0 

637 

A.ra.»tiiiinBl.na 

38  IS     0 

139  *B     0 

637 

Tobi-linjararand 

39  15     0 

139  41      0 

Rus.mD8' (>,pe    HlU-mki  .         . 

39  59     0 

139  48    0 

C.p«  G™u^  i  H<kQri      .        . 

40  37     0 

140    f    0 

637 

Cip«Gr«iKi01»-nki 

41    9    0 

140  30    0 

637 

C.p.T.ug«,rS«.,MiT««pi. 

M*i 

41   IT     0 

140  36     0 

Ibid 

41   16  30 

140  14     0 

Toriwi-wki  (M  point  of  Nippon) 

41  34     0 

141   14     0 

VoQ  Siabold! 

638 

M.E.C.p«;Sirt..«ki         .        : 

41  14     0 

141  46     0 

TMMio>;  Pu.|ju.  S.E.  ndo     . 

34  11     0 

1S9  18     0 

Coti»tUud}0„a,i..iD>. 

34  16  30 

119  56     0 

643 

33  51     0 

1*9  36     0 

" 

ItUKD   01   llDim. 

Kokun;  Fort      .... 

33  53  30 

130  50     0 

640 

33  »1     0 

lt9  31  30 

645 

Cap«Nomo 

3t  S5S5 

l«9  43    0 

644 

3*  45  40 

1*9  51     0 

1  4S 

7  53 

1<>11| 

645 

Goto  IiUnd*)  N.  point      .        . 

33  16     0 

\i9  10     0 

643 

„        „        OboMDO-iki  Point 

3t  33     0 

1«  44     0 

643 

S.  point   ..        .      .        . 

31  58     0 

1J8  4t     0 

644 

.n  44     U 

130  «6     0 

641 

Kosiki  Id.  ;  Faja-.aki,  or  S^t.   . 
Bjmp1«eadei;TiiikuTU«     . 
Cup*  Tebwm*,  or  Nomi-.nki     . 

31  35    0 

U9  40     0 

64f 

31  SB    0 

1<9  4*     0 

641 

31  t4    0 

130     »     0 

643 

PmV  Homer)  KiimOD-ga-liki   . 

31  19  30 

130  36     0 

i 

640 

C.  TKhitubagoff;  Sstioo  mi»i| 

30  56  45 

130  36  30 

1 

640 

St.  Clair  UUod,  or  KurD-iimn  . 

30  46     0 

1(9  55     0 

1 

641 

Volcsno  I.1ond,or  lwog»-»iin« 

30  41     0 

130  16    0 

641 

Apollo,  lilmd.  €.(  Teko-simu 

130  «♦    0 

•'                       ' 

641 

e*ripho.^orTBn«Bi>-.ima;  N.  p 

30  4*     0 

130  58    0 

„ 

641 

J.kanD-.inia;  S.  point 

BO  18     0 

130  30     0 

,.                                    \ 

641 

Jnlii  I«Und ;  Niganbo 

0  *6     0 

130  13     0 

641 

D*  Z«Tn  Zv»un  ;  Ntlu-uma 

U     1     0 

119  57     0 

641 

CpeNHMff       .        .        . 

|3l5    0 

131  It    0 

640 
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0 
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0 
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Lon. 
East 


o      / 
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131  «9 

131  42 

132  10 


0 

0 
0 
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133     0  0 

133  30  0 

134  6  0 
134  41  0 
130  28  0 
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THE  COLUMBIA  RIVER,  ETC. 


Daring  the  progress  of  this  work  through  the  press,  the  increasing  importance  of 
the  American  acquisition  of  California  and  Oregon  has  led  to  some  examination 
of  their  shores ;  therefore  the  descriptions  given  on  pages  346 — 357,  though  nothing 
has  been  stated  to  impugn  their  accuracy,  want  those  additional  remarks  acquired 
during  the  running  survey  made  by  Lieutenants  W.  A.  Bartlett  and  M'Arthur. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Columbia  River,  nothing  very  material  requires  to 
be  added.  In  the  Tables  of  Positions,  pages  xxxv.  and  xxxvi.,  we  have  given 
the  determination  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  as  stated  by  these  officers. 

The  Columbia  Rivery  however,  appears  to  be  better  known,  and  the  following 
observations  by  Lieutenant  Bartlett  may  be  added  to  those  on  pages  366-7 : — 

The  South  Channel  to  the  Columbia  River  is  reported  as  a  recent  discovery  in 
the  early  part  of  1 850, on  page  361.  It  is  certainly  the  most  important  entrance; 
as  any  observing  seaman  can  cross,  in  or  out,  over  this  bar  safely,  and  certainly 
without  an  hour's  delay,  after  having  once  crossed  in  order  to  observe  the  ranges, 
which  are  well  defined,  and  certain  to  lead  over  in  good  water.  The  depths  found 
by  the  United  States'  schooner  Ewing,  April  19,  1850,  were  16  feet  at  half-tide 
flood,  deepening  to  5  fathoms  inside  the  Point  of  Breakers,  and  6  and  7  to  9 
fathoms  up  to  Sand  Island  Beacon,  2  miles  inside  the  bar.  Time,  from  the 
5  fathoms  outside  to  Sand  Island  Beacon,  twenty  minutes.  A  vessel  goes  out 
from  the  anchorage  at  Sand  Island  into  open  ocean  in  from  thirty  to  fifty 
minutes.  There  is  abundant  room  for  any  vessel  to  work  in  or  out  with  the  wind 
from  any  point  of  the  compass;  and  as  the  tide  ebbs  fair  through  the  channel  in 
the  best  water,  it  greatly  facilitates  both  ingress  and  egress.  The  ranges  for 
turning  Clatsop  Spit  are  Point  Ellice,  with  Pillar  Hill  just  shut  in  behind  it,  and 
Point  Adams,  in  one  with  the  highest  pass  of  the  mountains  in  the  East  C,  in  8 
fathoms.  A  vessel  passes  clear,  either  in  coming  in  or  going  out.  As  that 
leading  pass  has  no  name,  I  propose  to  distinguish  it  as  the  **  Ewing  Pass." 

A  beacon  has  been  built  on  Sand  Island,  on  which  is  a  white  flag,  80  feet  above 
the  island,  and  85  feet  above  the  high-water  mark.  Around  the  base  of  the  flag- 
staff* is  a  block-house,  35  feet  high  and  15  feet  square ;  it  can  be  seen  plainly,  in 
good  weather,  12  miles  at  sea.  By  bringing  the  beacon  flag  directly  under  the 
centre  of  the  highest  peak  westward  of  Chinook  Peak,  and  Point  Adams  just  open 
South  of  Pillar  Hill  tree,  a  vessel  will  be  in  12^  fathoms,  in  a  fair  way  to  the  bar, 
with  bar  ranges  on,  viz..  Point  Adams  and  Pillar  Hill.  And  the  usual  wind  from 
N.W.,  or  anywhere  on  the  western  board,  is  fair  for  crossing.  Vessels  cross  the 
bar  of  the  New  Channel  under  all  steering  sails,  or  beat  up  the  channel,  as  the 
case  may  be.  It  is  not  necessary  to  tack  ship  on  the  bar,  in  any  wind.  A  sailing 
vessel  can  run  to  sea  from  Sand  Island,  or  come  in,  in  less  time  than  she  can  run 
to  Baker's  Bay,  after  which  (if  in  Baker's  Bay)  she  must  take  her  chance  for  wind 
and  tide  to  get  to  sea.  The  anchorages  at  Astoria,  Sandy  Point  (East  end  of 
Clatsop  Beach),  and  Sand  Island,  are  good,  with  abundant  room  for  getting  under 
weigh  at  any  stage  of  the  tide. 


SECTION     II. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  STRAIT  OF   MAGALHAENS. 

1.— FROM  THE  EASTERN  ENTRANCE  TO  CAPE  FRO  WARD. 

Fernakdo  de  Maoaliiaeks  (or  Magalhanes),  a  Portuguese  by  birtb^  and 
a  commander  of  reputatiou,  offered  his  services,  from  some  fancied  slight,  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  V.,  who  received  his  proposition  favourably :  this 
was  to  sail  round  the  South  extreme  of  America,  if  possible,  ant  thus  find  a 
new  route  to  the  Molucca  Islands.  The  expedition,  consisting  of  five  ships, 
left  Seville  (or  rather  San  Lucar)  Sept.  20,  1519,  reached  the  American  coast, 
and  at  last  determined  on  wintering  in  Port  San  Julian ;  here  a  very  serious 
mutiny  broke  out,  but  was  quelled.  They  quitted  the  port  on  Oct.  18,  1520, 
and  three  dajs  after  found  themselves  off  a  cape  whence  a  deep  opening 
was  perceived.  This  was  on  St.  Ursula's  day  (Oct.  21),  hence  they  called  the 
cape  De  las  Virgenes.  The  commander  sent  an  expedition  for  five  days  to 
explore  the  opening,  and  then  conjectured,  from  various  evidences,  that  there 
was  a  passage  through  to  the  other  sea.  The  expedition  then  entered  the  strait, 
and  on  Nov.  27,  1520  (37  days  after  the  discovery  of  Cape  Virgenes),  they 
found  themselves  agsun  in  an  open  sea,  and  gave  the  name  of  Deseado  (the 
Desired)  to  the  cape,  the  West  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.*  The  strait  was  soon 
after  its  discovery  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  called  De  la 
Vitoria,  from  that  ship  first  discovering  its  eastern  entrance ;  it  was  also  called 
Streto  Patagonica,  from  the  large-footed  Indians  (Patagonians)  first  seen  by 
Magalhaens ;  and  it  was  also  called  the  Archipelago  de  Cabo  Deseado ;  but  it 
has  very  properly  assumed  that  of  its  discoverer.  But  even  this  has  been 
variously  spelt.  The  Spaniards  call  him  Magallanes ;  others  of  his  countrymen 
write  it  Fernando  de  Magalhanes ;  in  Italian  it  has  been  Magaglianes ;  and  in 
English,  Magellan.  The  true  form  of  the  name,  which  is  still  a  common  one 
in  Portugal,  is,  as  re-adopted  by  Capt.  King,  and  here  used,  Magalhaens.t 

*  Although  Magalhaens  did  not  lire  to  complete  the  voyage,  of  which  the  discovery  of  the 
Sooth  extreme  of  the  American  continent  and  of  the  strait  which  now  bears  bis  name  were  the 
first  and  principal  features,  yet,  from  other  circumstances,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  first 
drcamnavigator.  After  having  proceeded  northward  from  the  West  entrance  of  the  strait,  he 
bore  away  to  the  westward,  probably  passing  near  Tahiti,  and  was  killed  by  the  natives  in  an 
aflVay  at  the  Island  of  Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  April  27,  162\.—See  Herrera,  dec.  3; 
Haklnyt,  vol.  iii. ;  Bnmey,  vol.  i.  ch.  2. 

t  8ei  Herrera,  Descr.  de  las  Indias  Occ,  dec.  2,  lib.  2,  c.  10 ;  Peter  Martyr,  dec.  5,  cap.  7. 
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2  STRAIT  OF  MAGALHAENS. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  the  northern  side  of  the  strait  is  form|d  by 
the  continent  of  America,  the  country  of  the  Patagonians,  who,  however,  do 
not  show  themselves  in  very  great  numbers  on  its  shores.  Interesting  descriptions 
of  them  will  be  found  in  Capt.  Fitz Roy's  Narrative. 

The  opposite  side  of  the  strait  is  Tierra  del  Fuego,  **  the  Land  of  Fire,"  as  it 
was  named  by  Magalhaens,  from  his  seeing  many  6res  on  its  shores  during  the 
first  night  he  approached  it.*  The  appearance  and  productions  of  the  country 
will  be  described  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages. 

Of  the  natives  of  this  inclement  region  a  word  may  be  said.  Ample  descriptions 
of  their  persons,  manners,  and  customs  may  be  found  in  the  excellent  account 
of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle's  Voyages ;  also  in  Capt.  Weddell's  Narrative,  pp. 
148 — 156,  &c. ;  and  the  Voyage  to  the  Southern  Seas,  by  Capt.  Sir  James 
Ross,  R.N.,  1840-1,  vol.  ii.  pp.  303—7. 

They  are  low  in  stature ;  their  colour  is  of  a  dirty  copper,  or  dark  mahogany ; 
their  only  clothing  is  a  seal-skin,  worn  with  the  air  outwards.  There  are  no 
animals  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  their  principal  food  consists  of  mussels, 
limpets,  and  sea-eggs,  which  they  collect  and  open  with  much  dexterity ;  and 
as  often  as  possible  they  procure  seal's,  sea-otter's,  porpoise's  or  whale's  flesh — 
devouring  eagerly  the  most  offensive  offal :  of  vegetable  food  they  only  collect  a 
few  berries  of  the  berberis,  and  a  kind  of  sea-weed.  Their  dwellings,  sometimes 
styled  huts  or  wigwams,  but  more  fitly,  by  old  Sir  John  Narborough,  as 
'*  arbours,"  consist  of  a  few  branches.  They  seem  to  possess  some  good  feelings, 
and  certainly  appear  capable  of  some  improvement.  They  have  few  articles  of 
traffic  beyond  their  weapons  and  implements  as  curiosities ;  the  seal  and  sea-otter 
skins  they  collect  must  be  quite  insignificant  for  commercial  purposes.  They  are 
thievish  and  greedy,  and  have  become  keen  traders  in  many  parts. 

In  the  N.E.  part  of  Tierra  del  Fuego— we  quote  from  Capt.  FitzRoy — is  the 
Yacana-kunny  tribe,  which  may  amount  to  600  in  number.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Beagle  Channel  is  a  tribe  formerly  called  Key-uhue,  now  probably  the  Tekeenica. 
They  are  the  smallest,  and  apparently  the  most  wretched,  of  the  Fugians,  num- 
bering about  500  adults.  To  the  westward,  between  the  western  part  of  the 
Beagle  Channel  and  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  is  a  tribe  now  called  Alikhoolip, 
whose  numbers  amount  to,  perhaps,  about  400.  About  the  central  parts  of 
Magalhaens*  Strait  is  a  small  and  very  miserable  horde,  whose  name  was  not 
known  to  Capt.  FitzRoy.  Their  usual  exclamation  is  "  Pecheray !  Pecheray!" 
whence  Bougainville  and  others  called  them  the  Pecherais.  The  number  of  their 
adults  is  about  200.  About  Otway  and  Skyring  Waters  is  a  tribe,  or  fraction  of 
a  tribe,  which  Capt.  FitzRoy  is  inclined  to  think  is  a  branch  of  the  Huemul  people 
described  by  the  Jesuit  Falkner  as  living  on  both  sides  of  the  strait. 

On  the  western  coast  of  Patagonia,  between  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the 
Chonos  Archipelago,  there  is  but  one  tribe,  of  not  more  than  400  adulte. 

Each  of  the  tribes  here  mentioned  speak  a  language  differing  from  that  of  any 
other,  though,  as  believed  by  Capt.  FitzRoy,  not  radically  differing  from  the 
aboriginal  Chilian.     For  a  more  extended  notice  of  these  curious  tribes,  alike 

*  Bumey,  vol.  i.  p.  4] . 


CAPE  VIRGINS.  3 

insiguficant  to  the  navigator,  from  their  numbers  and  their  inability  to  administer 
to  his  wants,  see  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  i. 
pp.  75 — 77;  vol.  ii.  ch.  7,  p.  129,  &c. 

The  subsequent  description  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhacns  is  almost  entirely 
denved  from  the  Sailing  Directions  for  East  and  West  Patagonia,  by  Capt. 
Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  1832;  and  from  the  Remarks  by  Capt  R.  FitzRoy, 
R.N.,  the  Admiralty  surveyors  of  these  coasts,  to  whose  refined  observations, 
and  admirable  delineation  of  them,  we  owe  our  present  complete  knowledge  of 
these  hitherto  formidable  localities.  In  those  instances  where  we  have  added 
anything  from  other  sources,  they  are  noticed ;  the  rest  must  bo  considered  as 
the  work  of  the  above-named  officers. 

The  general  application  of  these  nautical  descriptions  will  be  given  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  the  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

CAPE  VIRGINS  is  the  northern  and  outer  cape,  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
strait.  In  approaching  the  strait  from  the  eastward  it  is  usually  the  first  land 
seen,  and  is  the  best  landfall,  but  requires  caution.*  It  is  the  S.E.  point  of 
a  range  of  steep,  white  cliffs,  about  200  feet  in  height ;  the  cape  itself  being 
160  feet  high.  The  cliffs  extend  from  Cape  Virgins,  northward,  to  within  8  miles 
of  Cape  Fairweather,  with  only  one  or  two  breaks,  in  one  of  which,  8  miles 
from  Cape  Virgins,  a  boat  may  perhaps  land,  if  necessary.  There  is  good 
anchorage  along  the  whole  coast  between  Cape  Virgins  and  the  Gallegos,  at 
from  2  to  5  miles  off*  shore ;  but  the  bottom  is  rather  stony,  and  might  injure 
hempen  cables.     As  Cape  Virgins  is  approached  the  ground  becomes  more  foul. 

Extending  nearly  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Virgins  is  Dungeness 
Point,  a  low  flat,  formed  entirely  of  shingle.  On  the  opposite  coast  lies  Cape 
Espiritu  Santo,  very  similar  to  Cape  Virgins ;  and  Catherine  Point,  very  like 
Dungeness.  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  is  the  N.W.  end  of  a  high  range  of  white 
cliffs.  Beyond  it,  to  the  westward,  there  is  only  one  low  short  range  of  clifT, 
less  than  half  the  height  of  Espiritu  Santo.  The  upper  outline  of  this  cape 
slopes  away  on  both  sides  like  the  roof  of  a  house. 

Between  these  remarkable  headlands,  or  rather,  between  the  two  shingle 
points^  lies  the  entrance  to  the  strait. 

*  Cape  Fairweather  (Cape  Buen  Tiempo),  52  miles  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Virgins,  and  at 
the  North  entrance  of  the  Oallegos  River,  bears  a  very  great  resemblance  to  Cape  Virgins,  and 
also  to  Cape  St  Vincent,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Spain.  They  have  frequently  been  mistaken  for 
each  other.  This  error  was  made  both  in  the  Adventure  and  in  the  Beagle,  the  vessels  which 
smrveyed  the  coasts.  Cape  Fairweather  was  also  mistaken  for  Cape  Virgins,  and  the  River  Gallego 
for  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  by  the  expedition  under  Garcia  Jofre  de  Loyasa,  appointed  by  the 
/  Spanish  government  in  1525,  and  the  loss  of  one  of  the  ships  was  the  consequence  (Gomare, 
1st.  de  las  Indias,  p.  58).  In  making  the  land  this  is  important,  as  it  might  occasion  serioos 
conseqaences.  There  are,  however,  some  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  even  if  the 
latitude  should  not  be  ascertained.  In  clear  weather,  some  hills  in  the  interior,  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  Gallegos  River,  called  the  Friars,  the  Convents,  and  the  North  Hill,  will  be  visible ;  in  that 
direction  from  Cape  Virgins  is  the  low  shore  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  In  thick  weather  the  sound- 
ings off  the  respective  capes  will  be  an  in&llible  guide ;  for  at  the  distance  of  4  miles  off  Cape 
Fairweather  no  more  than  4  fiftthoms  will  be  found,  whereas  at  that  distance  from  Cape  Virgins, 
if  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  depth  is  considerable ;  the  bottom,  also,  to  the  North  of  Capo 
Fairweather  is  of  mud,  whilst  that  to  the  North  of  Cape  Virgins  is  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand ;  and 
the  latter  has  the  long  low  point  of  shiugle,  called  Dungeness  (so  named  by  Wallis,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  singular  promontory  in  the  English  Channel),  for  nearly  5  miles  to  the  S.W. ; 
and  huUy,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  the  distant  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  will  be  visible  to  the 
S.S.W. 
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Before  approaching  the  land,  the  state  of  the  tide  should  be  well  conu^red. 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  its  movements  depends  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  the 
quickness  of  the  passage  (as  far  as  Elizabeth  Island,  beyond  the  Second  Narrow), 
more  than  upon  the  wind  or  weather. 

At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  the  main  stream  of  tide  begins  to  run 
to  the  eastward  about  noon  ;  but  in  the  bays  on  each  side  of  the  channel  through 
which  the  main  stream  passes,  such  as  Lomas  Bay,  Possession  Bay,  &c.y  the 
times  and  direction  of  the  stream  vary  much.  This  is,  however,  of  little  conse- 
quence, as  they  do  not  affect  a  vessel's  progress  through  the  strait.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  distinctly,  that  it  is  high  water  at  nearly  the  same  time  over  all 
the  eastern  entrance. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Capes  Virgins  and  Espiritu  Santo,  it  is  high  water  between  8 
and  9  in  the  morning  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon ;  while  the  stream  of 
flood  is  still  running  to  the  westward  into  the  strait,  and  to  the  northward  past 
Cape  Virgins.  Until  near  noon,  the  principal  stream  continues  running  to  the 
westward,  though  the  water  is  falling  everywhere.  About  noon,  the  direction  of 
the  main  stream  changes ;  and  until  near  3  the  water  continues  falling,  while 
the  stream  of  tide  (ebb)  is  running  to  the  eastward.  After  3  the  water  again 
rises,  the  stream  still  running  to  the  eastward  until  past  6  o'clock. 

Spring  tides  rise  from  36  to  40  feet  perpendicularly;  neap  tides  about  30  feet  In 
the  First  Narrow  it  is  high  water  about  9 ;  the  water  rises  as  above  mentioned, 
and  runs  through  the  most  confined  part  of  the  Narrows  from  5  to  6  miles  an  hour* 

Off  Cape  Virgins  lies  the  Sarmiento  Bank ;  this  shoal  has  been  too  little 
considered  by  those  who  have  hitherto  passed  that  cape.  After  half-flood,  or 
before  half-ebb,  a  ship  may  pass  Cape  Virgins  at  any  distance  notless  than  a 
mile,  and  may  cross  the  Sarmiento  Bank  without  hesitation  ;  but  when  the  tide 
is  low,  10  miles  is  not  too  far  for  a  ship  to  keep  from  the  cape,  until  it  bears 
N.W.  by  W.,  when  she  should  steer  W.N.W.,  to  close  Dungeness.  A  ship 
might  oflen  pass  over  this  bank  without  touching,  even  at  low  water,  because 
the  bottom  is  uneven ;  but  there  are  places  which  no  vessel,  drawing  more  than 
12  feet,  could  pass  at  a  low  spring-tide  without  injury.  This  bank  extends  about 
20  miles  E.S.E.  from  Cape  Virgins,  and  appears  to  average  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
soundings  on  it  are  shoal  and  very  irregular,  at  a  less  distance  from  the  cape  than 
10  miles  ;  but  beyond  10  miles,  as  they  increase  they  become  more  regular. 

A  reefy  which  at  half-tide  is  hardly  noticed,  projects  full  a  mile  from  Cape 
Virgins ;  this  and  Sarmiento  Bank  are  the  only  dangers  on  the  North  side  of  the 
approach. 

In  standing  eastward  from  Cape  Virgins,  the  bottom  is  very  fine  brown  sand, 
without  shells  or  stones.  When,  by  standing  more  southerly,  the  water  shoals 
upon  the  Sarmiento  Bank,  the  sand  becomes  much  coarser,  and  is  mixed  with 
slate  pebbles,  or  broken  stones  of  all  sizes :  the  sand  is  slaty. 

This  rule  continues  till  the  water  deepens  to  30  fathoms,  or  more,  to  the  south- 
ward, when  shingle  only  is  found  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  shoaj  in  approaching 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  there  is  coarse  dark  sand,  mixed  with  stones  of  various  sorts, 
chiefly  slaty.  Between  the  shoal  parts  of  the  bank  and  the  deep  water,  or  from 
16  to  30  fathoms,  the  sand  is  coarse,  particularly  near  the  deep  water.     In 
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standjipg  to  the  sonthward,  after  bringing  the  cape  to  bear  West,  the  bottom 
is  a  Terj  fine  gray  sand,  until  near  the  ridge  or  bank,  with  Cape  Virgins  bearing 
W.N.W.;  with  the  cape  in  this  bearing,  the  sand  is  coarser,  and  mixed  with 
large  and  small  shingle. 

In  crossing  the  Sarmiento  Bank  when  standing  to  the  southward,  the  fine  dark 
grayish-brown  sand  changes  to  coarse  slaty  sand,  with  small  stones  and  shingle ; 
the  stones  chiefly  slaty.  Some  casts,  after  crossing  the  ridge,  were  found  entirely 
of  coarse  sand,  while  others  were  all  shingle.  As  the  water  shoaled,  the  bottom 
was  found  to  be  coarser  and  more  mixed. 

When  to  the  northward  or  eastward  of  the  Sarmiento  Bank,  the  lead  brings 
up  fine  brown-gray  sand  while  near  the  latitude  of  Cape  Virgins ;  but  when 
N.N.E.  of  the  cape,  the  sand  is  like  steel  filings. 

Dnngeness  may  be  passed  closely,  as  may  all  the  northern  points  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  Possession  Bay,  with  the  exception  of  Wallis  Shoal,  where,  at  low 
water,  there  are  only  2  fathoms.  This  shoal  is  of  small  extent,  and  exactly  placed 
upon  the  chart. 

When  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Virgins,  Mount  Dinerp  will  appear ;  it  is  a 
sloping  pointed  hill,  240  feet  in  height.  Thence  to  Cape  Possession  the  land 
continues  between  200  and  400  feet  in  height,  rather  level  topped,  and  generally 
covered  with  grass.  A  few  broken  cliffy  places  show  themselves  near  the  water. 
Three  miles  East  of  Cape  Possession  there  is  a  remarkable  bare  patch,  serving 
as  a  fixed  mark  for  bearings. 

On  the  opposite,  or  Fnegian  coast,  the  nearest  land  is  very  low ;  the  hills,  the 
tops  of  which  are  seen  in  the  horizon,  are  10  miles  inland,  and  not,  as  they 
appear,  near  the  water.  An  extensive  shoal,  Lomas  Bank,  projects  from  Cathe- 
rine Point  to  the  westward ;  and  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  shoals  very 
quickly,  and  the  tide  runs  near  it  with  much  strength. 

CAPE  POSSESSION  is  a  bold  cliffy  headland  on  the  North  shore,  360  feet 
high,  and  will  be  seen  opening  round  Dungeness,  on  the  bearing  of  W.  4  S.  by 
compass;  the  distance  between  them  is  20  miles:  at  10  or  12  miles  to  the 
West  of  Dungeness,  Mount  Aymond*  will  make  its  appearance,  bearing  about 
W.  i  N.  by  compass. 

Possession  Bay,  which  extends  from  Cape  Possession  to  the  entrance  of  the 
First  Narrow,  curves  in  to  the  northward  round  the  cape,  and  is  fronted  by  an 
extensive  shoal,  stretching  off  for  more  than  4  miles  from  the  shore,  many  parts 
of  which  are  dry  at  half-tide ;  on  its  South  side  the  depth  diminishes  gradually, 
and  offers  good  anchorage  for  vessels  entering  the  strait  to  await  the  tide  for 
passing  the  First  Narrow. 

There  is  a  convenient  watering  place  in  Possession  Bay,  on  the  shore  under 
Mount  Aymond ;  a  ship  may  go  very  near  it,  and  lie  in  a  safe  berth  out  of  the 
strength  of  the  tide,  if  she  crosses  the  Narrow  Bank  after  half-flood,  or  before 
half-ebb. 

*  A  hill  on  the  North  shore  of  Possession  Bay,  having  near  it,  to  the  westward,  four  rocky 
fammlts,  called  ''His  Four  Sons,"  or  (according  to  the  old  quaint  nomenclature)  the  ** Ass's 
Bars,*  which,  from  a  particular  point  of  view,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  croj^Md  ears  of  a 
hone  or  an  asa.— Caj^^  Kimg,  p.  13. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  bay  there  are  some  remarkable  hills  of  a  darker 
green  hue  than  others  near  them,  called  the  Direction  Hills;  because,  after 
•  passing  Cape  Possession^  they  afford  a  good  mark  for  approaching  the  Narrows, 
which  are  not  visible  until  well  across  the  bay ;  by  attention  also  to  their  bear- 
ings, the  shoal  that  extends  off  Cape  Orange  may  be  avoided.  To  take  up  an 
anchorage  on  the  bank,  great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  soundings,  which  at 
the  edge  decrease  suddenly ;  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  anchor  in  less  than 
10  or  12  fathoms  at  high  water,  for  the  tide  falls  6  or  7  fathoms ;  but  as  the 
stream  runs  much  weaker  on  approaching  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  nearer  to  it 
the  better. 

Should  the  distant  land  behind  Cape  Gregory  be  seen,  which  makes  with  a 
long  blue  level  strip  of  land,  terminating  at  its  S.W.  end  with  rather  a  bluiT  or 
precipitous  fall,  it  is  a  good  mark  for  the  anchorage.  The  fall,  or  extremity, 
should  be  visible  in  the  space  between  the  southernmost  and  central  of  the 
Direction  Hills.  There  is  also  a  conspicuous  lump  on  the  same  land,  which 
will  be  seen  to  the  northward  of  the  northern  Direction  Hill ;  and  the  Ass*8 
Ears,  nearly  out  of  sight,  should  be  seen  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  that  part 
of  the  shore  of  Possession  Bay  where  the  cliffy  coast  commences. 

To  avoid  the  North  shoals,  do  not  get  the  North  Direction  Hill  to  bear  more 
southerly  than  S.W.  by  W.  mag, ;  and  the  mark  for  avoiding  the  reefs  that 
extend  off  Cape  Orange  is  not  to  get  the  same  Direction  Hill  to  bear  more 
westerly  than  W.  by  S  \  S.  mag,  (for  W.  by  S.  \  S.  will  just  pass  without  the 
edge),  until  Mount  Aymond  bears  N.  W.  4  ^*  ^cig,^  or  the  peak  of  Cape  Orange 
South,  9110^.,  when  the  fairway  of  the  First  Narrow  will  be  open,  bearing 
S.W.  by  S.  mag.  The  North  or  north-western  side  of  the  First  Narrow  is  a  cliff 
of  moderate  height,  and  makes  like  a  flat  table-land.  When  abreast  of  Cape 
Orange,  a  S.S.W.  mag.  course  must  be  steered.  The  tide  sets  right  through ; 
so  that  in  drifting,  which  with  the  wind  against  the  tide  is  the  safest  and  best 
plan,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  thrown  upon  the  shoals. 

Cape  Orange  is  at  the  South  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  First  Narrow.  There 
is  a  reef,  previously  mentioned,  extending  off  it  to  the  E.N.E.  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Byron  struck  on  it,  as  did  also  the  Santa  Casilda  in  1788.  The 
Adeona^  a  sealing  vessel,  in  1828,  also  struck  upon  it,  and  was  left  dry;  and 
the  Beagle^  in  going  to  her  assistance,  crossed  the  tail  of  it  at  high  water,  occa- 
sionally striking  the  ground.  Bougainville  describes  the  position  thus: — *^  When 
the  hillocks,  which  I  have  named  Quatre  Fils  d 'Aymond  (Ass's  Ears),  only  offer 
two  to  sight,  in  form  of  a  gate,  you  are  opposite  the  said  rocks.'' 

The  FIRST  NARROW  was  called  by  Sarmiento,  Angostura  de  Nuestra 
Seiiora  de  Esperanza.  He  describes  it  very  correctly  to  be  3  leagues  long,  and 
less  than  half  a  league  wide,  with  cliffy  shores;  the  tide  running  strong;  the 
depth  more  than  50  fathoms,  sand  and  pebbles  (callao) ;  and  on  the  North  shore 
there  is  a  beach  of  shingle.  In  this  part,  however,  as  discretion  must  be  the 
best  guide,  it  will  be  necessary  merely  to  state  the  dangers  that  exist.*    To 

*  Lieut  Simpson,  who  was  with  Com.  Byron  in  the  Dolphin,  states,  that  there  is  a  shoal  in 
mid'Channel  at  the  East  entrance  of  the  First  Narrow,  bat  the  bearings  and  distances  he  gives 
wili  not  suffice  to  hiy  it  down  now;  he  states  it  to  be  more  than  2  leagues  in  lengthy  and  nearly  S 
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the  North  of  Paint  Delgada  (meaning  thin  or  slender)  the  shore  is  fronted  by 
extensive  shoals  that  dry  at  half-tide;  these  should  not  be  approached.  The 
South  shore  also,  for  nearly  5  miles  to  the  West  of  Cape  Orange,  has  a  shoal 
off  ity  but  it  does  not  extend  to  a  great  distance  from  the  beach ;  beyond  this 
it  is  not  safe  to  approach  either  shore  within  half  a  mile,  for  each  is  fronted 
by  a  bank  that  dries  at  low  water.  The  western  end  of  the  Narrow  on  the 
North  shore,  Sarmiento*s  Point  Barranca  (meaning  a  cltfT),  has  a  considerable 
reef  off  it,  upon  which  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  kelp. 

After  emerging  from  the  Narrow,  the  ship  should  be  allowed  to  drift  with  the 
tide,  the  course  of  which  is  S.S.W.,  for  at  least  3  miles,  before  hauling  up  for 
Cape  Gregory,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ripplings  which  rage  furiously  on  each  edge 
of  the  bank. 

Point  Barranca  is  a  flat-topped  sand-hill,  the  position  of  which  being  given 
in  the  chart,  its  bearing  will  indicate  the  situation  of  the  ship  :  the  point  on  the 
opposite  side  Sarmiento  is  called  Point  Baxa  (low). 

After  reaching  thus  far,  steer  W.S.W.  by  compass,  until  abreast  of  some 
remarkable  peaked  hillocks  on  the  North  shore,  where,  if  necessary,  anchorage 
may  be  had  out  of  the  tide,  in  from  6  to  10  fathoms ;  at  any  part  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  bay  the  anchorage  is  good,  upon  a  clay  bottom  covered  with  broken 
shells. 

When  through  the  First  Narrow,  where,  it  should  be  remembered,  there  is  no 
anchorage,  a  ship  may  anchor,  or  work  along  either  shore,  but  she  must  avoid 
the  rocky  ledge  off  Barranca  Point,  and  also  the  dangerous  shoal  in  the  middle 
of  the  space  between  the  First  and  the  Second  Narrows.  When  the  water  is 
low,  there  is  not  more  than  from  2  to  3  fathoms  on  this  shoal  (called  the  Triton 
Banky  because  a  ship  so  named  struck  upon  it) ;  it  must  therefore  be  carefully 
avoided,  by  repeatedly  ascertaining  the  ship's  position,  by  bearing^  of,  or  angles 
between,  the  western  end  or  pitch  of  Gregory  Range,  Barranca  Point,  and  Gap 
Peak.     This  shoal  is  of  small  extent. 

It  is  best  to  anchor  near  the  shore  on  account  of  the  tide,  which  ripples  very 
much  aU  over  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

When  abreast  of  the  point,  the  land  and  bay  to  the  North  of  Cape  Gregory 
will  be  edisWy  distinguished;  the  former  will  be  seen  first,  and  resembles  an  island; 
for  the  land  of  the  bay  is  flat  and  low :  but  a  very  conspicuous  hummock  will 
also  be  seen  half  way  between  it  and  the  flat  table  land,  as  soon  as  the  land  of 
the  cape  becomes  visible. 

The  extremity  of  Cape  Gregory  bears  from  the  western  end  of  the  First 
Narrow,  S.W.  \  W.  mag.y  distant  22  miles.  The  anchorage  is  from  2  to  2} 
miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  the  cape,  abreast  of  the  North  end  of  the  sand  hills 
that  form  the  headland,  and  at  about  1  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  13  to  15 
fathoms.  At  low  water  a  sand-spit  extends  off  for  one-third  or  nearly  half 
a  mile  from  the  shore ;  close  to  which  there  are  7  fathoms  water.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  approach  too  near. 


iMgnes  between  the  shoal  and  the  South  shore.  The  ship  grounded  on  it  at  above-stated  in  15 
feet.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  banlis  shift,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  force 
of  the  enmnts. 
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The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  anchorage  seemed  open,  low,  and  covered 
with  good  pasturage.  It  extends  5  or  6  miles,  with  a  gradual  ascent,  to  the 
base  of  a  range  of  flat-tipped  land,  whose  summit  is  about  1,500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Not  a  tree  was  seen ;  a  few  bushes  (barberry)  alone  interrupted 
the  uniformity  of  the  view.  The  grass  appeared  to  have  been  cropped  by  horses 
or  guanacoes,  and  was  much  interspersed  with  cranberry  plants,  bearing  a  ripe 
and  juicy,  though  very  insipid  fruit. 

At  the  anchorage  the  tide  turns  to  the  south-westward,  towards  the  cape,  for 
2|  or  3  hours  before  it  begins  to  run  to  the  westward  in  the  Second  Narrow ; 
which  should  be  attended  to,  for  a  ship  will  lose  much  ground  by  weighing  before 
an  hour  or  more  after  the  tide  has  turned. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  land  of  the  cape,  four-fifths  of  a  mile  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  extreme  point,  is  a  remarkable  bush  ;  close  to  which  the  observations 
were  made.  The  bush  is  in  lat.  62°  38'  3"  S.  and  Ion.  70°  13'  43"  W.  The 
variation  of  the  compass  23°  34'  £. 

All  the  South  shore  of  St.  Philip's  Bay  is  low,  but  gradually  rising  towards 
a  range  of  high  land  which  extends  from  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  to  Boqueron 
Point ;  anchorage  may  be  taken,  by  the  aid  of  the  chart  and  lead,  in  almost  any 
part ;  in  some  few  places  only  the  bottom  is  rocky.  On  this  side  the  tide  is  felt 
less  than  on  the  Patagonian  shore. 

The  country  abounds  with  guanacoes  and  ostriches,  and  the  valley,  2  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  cape,  is  frequently  the  abode  of  the  Patagonian  Indians  i 
but  their  principal  residence  is  upon  the  low  land  at  the  back  of  Peckett's 
Harbour  and  Quoin  Hill,  where  -guanacoes  are  more  abundant,  and  the  country 
more  open.  They  are  very  friendly,  and  will  supply  guanaco  meat  at  a  small 
price. 

At  Capt.  King*s  last  interview  they  asked  for  muskets,  powder,  and  ball, 
the  use  of  which  they  learned  from  two  Portuguese  seamen,  who  left  an 
English  sealing  vessel  to  reside  with  them ;  but  these  were  not  given,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  such  weapons  will  not  be  put  into  their  hands. 

The  SECOND  NARROW  is  about  10  miles  long ;  and,  with  a  favourable 
tide,  which  runs  5  or  6  knots,  is  very  quickly  passed.  With  an  adverse  wind  a 
ship  will  easily  reach  an  anchorage  to  the  North  of  Elizabeth  Island. 

The  North  side  of  the  Second  Narrow  is  very  shoal,  and  ought  not  to  be 
approached,  for  the  ground  is  also  very  foul.  There  are  two  or  three  very 
inviting  bights  for  a  ship  that  is  caught  with  the  tide,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to 
anchor  in  them ;  she  should  rather  return  to  the  anchorage  off  Cape  Gregory. 

Susannah  Cave  is  where  Sarmiento  anchored  in  8  fathoms,  low  water,  half  a 
league  from  the  land,  good  bottom ;  but,  as  it  was  exposed  to  the  strength  of  the 
tide,  he  shifted  to  another  anchorage  about  half  a  league  West  of  Cape  Gregory, 
where  the  anchor  was  dropped  in  8  fathoms ;  but  the  vessel  tailing  on  the  edge  of 
the  shoal  in  3  fathoms,  he  was  glad  to  make  his  escape. 

The  South  shore  of  the  Second  Narrow,  which  Narborough  called  the  Sweeps 
stakes  Farelandf  is  composed  of  cliffs,  and  is  of  bold  approach.  The  projecting 
head  in  the  centre  is  Sarmiento's  St.  Simon's  Head ;  and  the  western  end  he 
named  Cape  St.  Vincent,  from  its  resemblance  to  that  of  Spain.     To  the  south- 
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ward  of  the  eastern  point  of  this  head,  'Point  St,  Isidro^  which  is  a  low  sandy 
pointy  is  Fish  Owe, 

Three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Gracia,  the  western  end  of  the  Second 
Narrow  on  the  North  side,  is  Oazy  Harbour,  so  called  by  Narborough  ;  it  is  a 
secure  place  for  small  vessels.  The  entrance  is  nearly  2  miles  long,  and  too 
narrow  for  large  ships,  unless  the  weather  be  moderate,  when  they  might  drop  in 
or  out  with  the  tide  :  the  depth  inside  is  from  3  to  10  fathoms.  There  is  neither 
wood  nor  water  to  be  got,  and  therefore  no  inducement  to  enter  it 

Narborough's  Peckett's  HikRBouR  is  8  miles  to  the  West  of  Cape  Gracia,  and 
although  very  shoal,  offers  a  good  shelter,  if  required,  for  small  vessels — but  the 
space  is  very  confined  ;  the  anchorage  without  is  almost  as  safe,  and  much  more 
convenient. 

The  entrance  is  between  the  S.W.  point  and  the  island,  and  is  rather  more 
than  one-fifth  of  a  mile  wide.  Half  a  mile  outside,  the  anchorage  is  good  in  7 
fathoms :  shoal  ground  extends  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the  point. 

RoTAL  RoADy  the  bay  which  is  formed  by  Peckett*s  Harbour  and  Elizabeth 
Island,  is  extensive  and  well-sheltered,  with  an  easy  depth  of  water  all  over, 
between  5  and  7  fathoms ;  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  clay,  and  offers  excellent 
holding  ground.  In  the  centre  is  a  patch  of  kelp  ;  this  is  the  only  danger,  there 
being  2i  fathoms  on  it. 

Elizabeth  Island,  so  named  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  is  a  long  low  strip  of  land, 
lying  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  strait,  which  here  take  a  N.N.E.  direction. 
Its  N.£.  end  was  called  by  Sarmiento  Point  Sanisidro.  Compared  with  the  land 
to  the  southward  the  island  is  very  low,  no  part  being  more  than  200  or  300 
feet  high.  It  is  composed  of  narrow  ranges  of  hills,  extending  in  ridges  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  over  which  are  strewed  boulders  of  the  various  rocks  which 
form  the  shingle  beaches  of  Points  St.  Mary  and  Santa  Anna  to  the  South.  In  the 
valleys  between  these  ridges  were  seen  hollows  that  had  contained  fresh  water, 
but  then  (April,  1827)  entirely  dried  up,  and  marked  by  a  white  saline  crust, 
indicating  the  quality  of  the  soil.* 

The  tide  is  not  strong  to  the  westward  of  the  North  end  of  Elizabeth  Island  ; 
but  runs  with  considerable  velocity  in  the  deep  channel  between  it  and  tiie 
Second  Narrow.  To  the  southward  of  the  island  the  stream  divides  into  two 
directions,  and  very  soon  loses  its  strength  ;  one  sets  down  the  South  side  of  the 
island,  and  the  other  between  the  Islands  of  Santa  Martha  and  Magdalena.  This 
is  the  flood ;  the  ebb  sets  to  the  northward.  The  ebb  and  flow  are  regular ;  high 
water  at  the  fiiU  and  change,  being  at  about  12  o'clock. 

There  is  good  anchorage,  out  of  the  strength  of  tide,  at  a  mile  to  the  North  of 
Point  San  Silvestre ;  it  is  convenient  for  a  ship  to  leave  with  the  intention  of 
passing  round  Elizabeth  Island.  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  for  the  tide  sets  across  the  passage  with  some  strength. 

The  passage  to  the  West  of  the  island  is  clear,  and  without  danger,  by  keeping 
in  the  middle  part  of  the  channel ;  but  in  passing  down  the  South  side  of 
Elizabeth  Island  the  shore  should  be  kept  close  to,  to  avoid  being  thrown  upon 

*  King,  p.  dl. 
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the  Islands  of  Santa  Martha  and  Ma^alena,*  as  well  as  to  clear  the  shoal  that 
extends  off  the  S.W.  end  of  the  latter  island,  upon  which  less  water  than  5 
fathoms  was  not  found  upon  any  part ;  but  the  ground  being  irregular,  and  much 
kelp  strewed  about,  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  too  much  to  appearances.f 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says :— In  passing  to  the  westward  from  the  Second  Narrow, 
it  is  best  to  keep  well  to  the  N.W.  in  Royal  Road ;  avoid  the  shoal  between 
Silvester  Point  and  Peckett's  Harbour ;  anchor  in  that  road  where  convenient,  or 
pass  close  round  Silvester  Point  and  along  the  East  side  of  Elizabeth  Island ; 
keep  clear  of  Santa  Martha  and  Walker  Shoal,  and  make  for  Laredo  Bay. 

A  vessel  drawing  less  than  16  feet  may  pass  round  to  the  westward  of 
Elizabeth  Island,  but  the  eastern  passage  is  the  shortest ;  and  if  there  is  wind 
enough  to  ensure  maintaining  your  position  and  keeping  close  to  Elizabeth 
Island  until  past  Walker  Shoal,  it  is  also  far  easiest.  No  vessel  ought  to  pass 
Silvester  Point  without  a  commanding  breeze,  because  the  water  there  is  very 
deep  ;  and  as  the  tide  sets  directly  towards  the  Islands  of  Santa  Martha  and 
Magdalena,  much  inconvenience,  if  not  danger,  might  be  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  wind.  The  land  hereabouts  is  low,  not  exceeding  200  feet  in  height,  and 
without  wood. 

About  Cape  Negro  the  appearance  of  the  land  entirely  changes.  A  low  barren 
country  gives  way  to  hills  covered  with  wood,  increasing  in  height,  and  becoming 
more  rocky  and  mountainous  as  you  go  southward  (King,  p.  215).  The  northern 
part  is  a  very  poor  clay ;  whilst  here,  a  schistose  subsoil  is  covered  by  a  mixture 
of  alluvium  deposited  by  mountain  streams,  and  decomposed  vegetable  matter  in 
great  quantity  (Ibid,  p.  22). 

Laredo  Bat  offers  good  anchorage  in  the  centre  and  towards  the  North  side, 
and  particularly  in  the  N.W.  corner.  Off  the  South  point  is  a  large  patch  of 
kelp,  among  which  the  ground  is  shoal  and  foul. 

At  Laredo  Bay  wood  may  be  procured,  and  there  is  a  fresh-water  lake  of  a 
mile  in  diameter  at  about  half  a  mile  behind  the  beach,  much  frequented  by  wild 
ducks. 

For  the  purpose  of  anchorage  only  the  bay  need  not  be  entered ;  because  a 
very  good  and  secure  berth  may  be  found  at  from  1  to  2  miles  off  it,  in  1 0  to  1 3 
fathoms,  having  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Elizabeth  Island  on  with,  or  a  little  open 
of,  the  trend  of  Cape  Negro,  which  is  Byron's  Porpesse  Point.} 

On  the  eastern  coast,  Oente  Grande  Point  and  the  land  near  it  are  very  low, 
and  therefore  dangerous.  The  strong  tide  setting  along  shore,  and  near  Adventure 
Bridge,  are  additional  reasons  for  avoiding  the  vicinity  of  this  point. 

Southward  of  Gente  Grande,  along  shore  to  Cape  Monmouth  and  Cape 
Boqucron,  there  is  no  danger ;  the  water  is  deep,  and  the  coast  safe  to  approach. 
Cape  Monmouth  is  a  cliffy  point.  Cape  Boqueron  is  the  termination  of  the  range 
of  high  land  extending  across  the  country  to  Cape  Espiritu  Santo. 

*  The  Islands  of  Santa  Martha  and  Ma^alena,  so  named  by  Sarmiento  (p.  264),  have  tinee 
been  called  by  other  names :  the  former  St.  Bartholomew,  the  latter  St.  Qeorg^§,  also  Pengnln 
Island. — See  NarborougKe  Voyage^  p.  62. 

t  Lieut  Simpson  states  that  3  nthoms  was  found  by  Byron's  ship,  the  JMphin,  p.  154. 

t  Hawkesworth,  toI.  i.  p.  35. 
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When  to  tbe  southward  of  a  line  dr^n  from  Laredo  Bay  to  Gente  Grande 
Point,  tbe  tides  are  scarcely  felt;  but  to  the  northward  of  that  line  they  arc 
strong,  and  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  during  the  night,  or  in  light  winds. 

A  vessel  in  mid-channel,  between  Gente  Grande  and  Laredo  Bay,  would  be  set 
by  tbe  ebb  tide,  if  the  wind  failed  her,  directly  amongst  the  dangers  surrounding 
Magdalena  Island. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Second  Narrow  the  tide  rises  about  8  feet ;  in  the 
Second  Narrow  it  rises  about  12  feet;  in  Gregory  Bay,  18  feet;  and  on  the 
East  side  of  St.  Philip's  Bay  about  24  feet. 

Between  Cape  Negro  and  Sandy  Point,  which  is  Sarmiento*s  Catalina  Bay,* 
good  anchorage  may  be  had,  from  1  to  2J  miles  from  the  shore.  Here  the 
country  begins  to  be  thickly  wooded,  and  to  assume  a  very  picturesque  appear- 
ance, particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Point. 

Sahdt  Poivt-— Sarmiento's  Cape  de  San  Antonio  de  Padua — projects  for  more 
than  a  mile  from  tbe  line  of  coast,  and  should  not  be  passed  within  a  mile.  A 
shoal  projects  off  it  in  an  East  direction  (mag.)  :  the  mark  for  its  South  edge  is 
a  single  tree,  on  a  remarkably  clear  part  of  the  country  (a  park -like  meadow), 
near  the  shore  on  the  South  side  of  the  poiut,  in  a  line  with  a  deep  ravine  in  the 
mountain  behind.  One  mile  and  a  half  from  the  point,  we  had  no  bottom  with 
18  fathoms. 

To  the  southward  of  Sandy  Point,  as  far  as  Point  St.  Mary,  good  anchorage 
may  be  had,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  11  and  12  fathoms ; 
sand  and  shells  over  clay.  With  the  wind  off  shore  a  ship  may  anchor  or  sail 
along  it  very  close  to  the  coast,  by  keeping  outside  the  kelp.  The  squalls  off  tbe 
land  are  very  strong,  sometimes  so  much  so  as  to  lay  a  ship  on  her  broadside. 
These  land  squalls  are  denominated  by  the  sealers  **  williwaws." 

Point  St.  Mart,  in  lat.  53°  21'  15*  and  Ion.  70°  57' 55',  is  12  J  miles  to  the 
South  of  Sandy  Point,  and  may  be  known  by  the  land  trending  in  to  the  south- 
ward of  it,  forming  Freshwater  Bay.  It  has  also  a  high  bank  close  to  the 
beach,  with  two  patches  bare  of  trees,  excepting  a  few  dead  stumps.  All^he 
points  to  the  northward  are  low  and  thickly  wooded.  As  the  bay  opens,  the 
bluff  points  at  its  South  end  become  visible.  There  is  also  a  remarkable  round 
hill  a  short  distance  behind  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  a  valley  to  the  South  of  it, 
through  which  a  river  flows  and  falls  into  the  bay. 

It  is  convenient  for  wooding  at,  but  from  the  river  being  blocked  up  by  much 
drift  timber,  watering  is  difficult ;  the  proximity,  however,  of  Port  Famine 
renders  this  of  no  material  consequence. 

Between  Freshwater  Bay  and  Point  Santa  Anna  the  coast  is  very  bold,  and  so 
steep-to  as  to  offer  no  anchorage,  excepting  in  the  bay  that  is  formed  by  the  reef 
off  Rocky  Point ;  but  it  is  small  and  inconvenient  to  weigh  from,  should  the 
wind  be  southerly. 

*^  Near  Rocky  Point,''  Sir  John  Narborough  says,  '*  the  wood  shows  in  many 
places  as  if  there  were  plantations ;  for  there  were  several  clear  places  in  the 
woods,  and  grass  growing  like  fenced  fields  in  England,  the  woods  being  so  even 

*  Sarmiento,  p.  255. 
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by  the  sides  of  it."— (An  Account  of  S^eral  Voyages,  &c.,  1694,  p.  67.)  These 
patches  are  occasioned  by  the  unusual  poverty  of  the  soil,  and  are  covered  with 
spongy  moss. — (King,  p.  24.) 

Point  Santa  Anna  will  appear,  on  standing  down  near  the  coast,  to  be  the 
termination  of  the  land  ;  it  is  a  long  point  extending  into  the  sea,  having  at  the 
extremity  a  clump  of  trees.  It  bears  from  Cape  Valentyn  S.W.  J  W.  mag.  Oa 
approaching  it,  the  distant  point  of  Cape  St.  Isidro  will  be  seen  beyond  it ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  or  mistake  in  recognising  it. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  coast,  between  Point  Santa  Anna  and  Elizabeth 
Island,  the  flood  sets  to  the  southward  and  the  ebb  to  the  northward,  and  it  is 
high  water  about  12  o'clock  at  full  and  change.  The  variation  is  about  23^ 
West.  The  strength  of  the  tide  is  not  great,  but  frequently  after  a  southerly  wind 
there  is,  in  the  offing,  a  current  to  the  northward  independent  of  the  tide.  In 
winter  the  tides  occasionally  rise  very  high,  and  on  one  occasion,  in  the  month  of 
June,  nearly  overflowed  the  whole  of  the  low  land  on  the  West  side. 

PORT  FAMINE.— The  name  of  this  harbour  is  a  sad  memento  of  the  only 
colony  that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  founded  in  these  inclement  regions.  The 
voyage  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  through  this  strait  into  the  Pacific,  and  his  successes 
against  the  Spanish  colonies,  induced  the  viceroy  of  lima  to  send  an  expedition 
in  pursuit  of  him.  This  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Pedro  Sarmiento  de 
Gamboa,  and  sailed  from  Peru  to  the  strait  in  1583.  After  encountering  many 
difficulties  in  its  western  part,  Sarmiento  was  so  enraptured  with  the  verdant  and 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  shores  in  this  portion,  that  he  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing  King  Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  of  the  necessity  of  colonizing  and  fortifying 
the  strait.  The  undertaking  was  much  opposed  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  said, 
''  that  if  a  ship  carried  out  only  anchors  and  cables  sufficient  for  her  security 
against  the  storms  in  that  part  of  the  world,  she  would  go  well  laden."  The 
result  caused  this  remark  to  become  proverbial.  The  expedition,  however,  left 
Spain  in  23  ships,  of  which  only  5  reached  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  and 
these,  after  several  repulses,  entered  the  strait  in  December,  1584,  and  landed 
300  men  under  Sarmiento,  between  the  First  and  Second  Narrows,  where  they 
planted  a  city,  **  Jesus,"  which  must  have  been  near  the  point  named  in  the 
chart  N.  S.  de  la  Valle,  on  the  North  shore.  Their  hardships  commenced  with 
their  landing  ;  and  Sarmiento  set  out  by  land  with  100  men  to  go  to  Point 
Santa  Anna  (close  to  Port  Famine).  Their  journey  was  difficult  and  much 
harassed  by  Indians,  but  at  last  they  reached  their  destination,  and  founded  the 
city  of  King  Philip  or  San  Felipe.  Winter  set  in  suddenly  on  them,  and 
Sarmiento,  in  superintending  the  two  colonies,  was  blown  out  of  the  strait,  and 
obliged  to  bear  up  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  his  attempts  to  carry  supplies  to  the 
ill-fated  colonists  were  all  frustrated  by  the  weather ;  to  crown  his  misfortunes, 
he  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  taken,  with  his  three  vessels,  to  England. 
The  unhappy  colony  of  Jesus  then  sent  an  expedition  by  land  to  San  Felipe,  but 
finding  them  equally  destitute,  they  set  out  on  their  return,  but  all  perished  of 
hunger  and  disease.  Without  enumerating  their  subsequent  disasters,  it  may  be 
stated  that  of  the  two  persons  who  were  destined  to  be  saved  from  the  300 
individuals  who  formed  the  original  detachment,  one  was  taken  off  by  Cavendish, 
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and  the  other  (who  died  on  his  passage  to  Europe)  by  Andrew  Mericke,  in  1589, 
The  name  of  San  Felipe  ceased  with  the  colony ;  the  name  of  Port  Famine  was 
given  to  it  by  Cavendish ;  and  the  only  memento  now  remaining  is  a  thickly 

wooded  and  picturesque  mountain.  Mount  San  Felipe,  on  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 

(Barney's  Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  45;  King,  pp.  29,  30.)  Morrell 
states  (Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  p.  89)  that  the  fort  is  still  to  be  recognized,  as 
also  the  ruins  of  the  houses  of  the  city. 

Standing  into  Port  Famine,  pass  round  Point  Santa  Anna,  if  with  a  leading 
windy  at  one-fifth  of  a  mile,  in  17  fathoms  ;  but  if  the  wind  is  scanty,  do  not  get 
too  near  on  account  of  the  eddy  tide,  which  sometimes  sets  towards  the  point. 
Steer  in  for  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  for  the  summit  of  Mount  St.  Philip,  keeping  it 
over  the  centre  of  the  depth  of  the  bay ;  that  is,  half  way  between  the  rivulet 
(which  will  be  easily  distinguished  by  a  small  break  in  the  trees),  and  the  N.W. 
end  of  the  clear  bank  on  the  West  side  of  the  bay.  This  bank  being  clear  of 
trees,  and  covered  with  g^rass,  is  very  conspicuous.  Keep  on  this  course  until  the 
mouth  of  Sedger  River  is  open,  and  upon  shutting  in  the  points  of  its  entrance, 
shorten  sail  and  anchor  in  9,  8,  or  7  fathoms,  as  convenient.  The  best  berth,  in 
the  summer,  is  to  anchor  over  towards  the  West  side  in  9  fathoms,  with  Cape 
Valentyn  in  a  line  with  Point  Santa  Anna :  but  in  the  winter  season,  with  N.E. 
winds,  the  best  berth  is  more  in  the  centre  of  the  bay. 

The  strongest  winds  are  from  the  S.W.  It  blows  also  hard  sometimes  from 
the  South,  and,  occasionally,  a  fresh  gale  out  of  the  valley,  to  the  South  of  Mount 
St.  Philip.  Unless  a  long  stay  be  meditated,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  moor  with 
a  kedge  to  the  N.E. ;  the  ground  is  excellent  all  over  the  port,  being  a  stiff,  tena- 
cious clay.  Landing  may  be  almost  always  effected,  excepting  in  easterly  g^les, 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  is  firewood  in  abundance  on  the  beaches,  and 
wells,  containing  excellent  fresh  water,  were  dug  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the 
clear  part  of  Point  Santa  Anna,  on  the  bank  above  the  third,  or  westernmost, 
small  shingle  bay.  The  water  of  the  river,  as  well  as  of  the  ponds,  of  which 
there  are  many  upon  the  flat  shore  of  the  western  side  of  the  port,  is  very  good 
for  present  use,  but  will  not  keep,  in  consequence  of  its  flowing  through  an 
immense  mass  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter ;  but  the  water  of  the  wells  drain 
through  the  ground,  and  not  only  keeps  well,  but  is  remarkably  clear  and  well 
tasted.*  For  some  time  the  traces  of  the  surveying  party  will  not  fail  to  show 
the  road. 

Capt.  King*s  observatory,  the  situation  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  stem  of 
a  tree,  16  inches  in  diameter,  placed  upright,  about  8  feet  under  and  3  above 
the  ground,  banked  up  by  a  mound,  is  in  lat.  53°  38'  12"  and  Ion.  70°  57'  55". 
High  water  at  full  and  change  at  12  o'clock ;  the  ebb  sets  to  the  northward,  and 
the  flood  to  the  southward ;  but  the  rise  and  fall  is  very  irregular,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  prevalence  of  the  winds,  northerly  and  easterly  winds  causing 
high  tides,  and  westerly  and  south-westerly  low  tides.  The  variation  is  about 
24°  30'. 

*  The  water  in  the  Sedger  River  is  excellent,  and  keeps  well ;  but  that  irom  the  head  of  the 
harbour  is  full  of  green  slime,  and  will  not  keep.—Capt.  J,  11,  Smithy  Naut.  Mag.  Apr.  1837, 
p.  217. 
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The  eastern  shore  of  this  portion  of  the  strait  is  tlie  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
which,  southward  of  Point  Boqueron,  forms  a  very  extensive  bay,  called  Useless 
Bay.  This  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  western  opening  of  the  Sebastian 
Channel,  but  the  late  surveys  having  proved  the  non-existence  of  this  extension 
of  the  present  Sebastian  Bay,  it  is  unimportant  to  navigation. 

Southward  of  this  opening  in  the  strait,  the  western  shore  is  formed  by  Dawson 
Island,  which  fronts  Useless  Bay  and  the  deep  inlet  called  Admiralty  Sound, 
46  miles  long,  and  about  20  broad.  Its  northern  extremity  is  Cape  Valenttn. 
It  is  low,  and  has  a  small  hummock  near  the  point.  Between  the  two  points 
which  form  the  cape,  there  is  a  slight  incurvation  of  the  shore,  which  would  afford 
shelter  to  small  vessels  from  any  wind  to  the  southward  of  East  or  West ;  but  the 
water  is  shoal,  and  the  beach,  below  high  water  mark,  is  of  large  stones.  The 
coast  to  the  S.W.  is  open,  and  perfectly  unsheltered  ;  it  is  backed  by  cliffs :  the 
beach  is  of  shingle,  and  becomes  visible  in  passing  down  the  opposite  shore, 
between  Sandy  Point  and  Freshwater  Bay.  Mount  Graves,  1,315  feet  high, 
however,  is  seen  from  a  much  greater  distance. .  On  the  western  side  of  the  island 
there  are  but  two  places  in  which  vessels  can  anchor;  viz.,  Lomas  Bay  and  Port 
San  Antonio,  but  both  being  on  a  lee  shore,  they  are  not  to  be  recommended. 

Port  San  Antonio,  which  is  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  West  coast, 
opposite  to  San  Nicholas  Bay,  has  the  appearance  of  being  well  sheltered,  but  it 
possesses  no  one  advantage  that  is  not  common  to  almost  every  other  harbour  or 
cove  in  the  strait ;  and  for  a  ship,  or  square-rigged  vessel  of  any  kind,  it  is  both 
difficult  to  enter,  and  dangerous  to  leave.  Besides  its  local  disadvantages,  the 
weather  in  it  is  seldom  fair,  even  when  the  day  is  tine  elsewhere.  In  no  part  of 
the  Strait  is  the  vegetation  so  luxuriant  as  in  this  little  cove ;  veronica,  fuchsia, 
and  other  plants  flourish,  and  shelter  bees  and  humming-birds. — (King,  p.  127.) 

Port  Valdez  is  a  deep  inlet.  South  of  Port  San  Antonio,  fronting  W.N.W,, 
and  not  at  all  inviting  to  enter. 

The  Gabriel  Channel  separates  Dawson  Island  from  the  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
It  is  merely  a  ravine  of  the  slate  formation,  into  which  the  water  has  found  its 
way,  and  insulated  the  island.  It  extends  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the  strata, 
in  a  remarkably  straight  line,  with  almost  parallel  shores.  It  is  25  miles  long, 
and  from  half  a  mile  to  If  miles  wide  ;  the  narrowest  part  being  in  the  centre. 

The  South  side  of  the  Gabriel  Channel  is  formed  by  a  high  mass  of  mountains, 
probably  the  most  elevated  land  in  the  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Among  many  of  its 
high  peaks  are  two  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest.  Mount  Sarmiento*  and 
Mount  Bucklano.  The  first  is  6,800  feet  high,  and,  rising  from  a  broad  base, 
terminates  in  two  peaked  summits,  bearing  from  each  other  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  asunder.     From  the  northward  it  appears  very 

•  '^This  mountain  was  the  snowy  volcano  (Volcan  Nevada)  of  Sarmiento,  with  whose  Btriking 
appearance  that  celebrated  navigator  seems  to  have  been  particularly  impressed,  ao  minute  and 
excellent  is  his  description.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Cordova's  voyage.  The  pecu- 
liar shape  of  its  summit,  as  seen  from  the  North,  would  suggest  the  probability  of  its  being  a  volcano, 
but  we  never  observed  any  indication  of  its  activity.  Its  volcanic  form  is  perhaps  accidental;  for, 
seen  from  the  westward,  its  summit  no  longer  resembles  a  crater.  From  the  geological  character 
of  the  surrounding  rocks  its  formation  would  seem  to  be  of  slate.  It  is  in  a  range  of  mountains 
rising  generally  2,000  or  3,000  feet  above  the  sea :  but,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  range  aro  some  at 
least  4/)00  feet  high.  From  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  voyage  of  Magalhaens,  I  have  been  lately 
led  to  think  that  this  is  the  mountain  which  Magalhaens  called  Roldan's  Bell."— jKiii^,  pp.  90^37. 
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much  like  tbe  crater  of  a  Tolcano ;  but  when  viewed  from  the  westward,  the  two 
peaks  are  in  a  line,  and  its  volcanic  resemblance  ceases. 

It  is  the  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  strait ;  but,  from  the  state  of  the 
climate  and  its  being  clothed  with  perpetual  snows,  it  is  almost  always  enveloped 
in  condensed  vapour.  During  a  low  temperature,  however,  particularly  with  a 
N.E.  or  S.E.  windy  when  the  sky  is  oden  cloudless,  it  is  exposed  to  view,  and 
presents  a  magniBcent  appearance. 

Mount  Buckland  is,  by  estimation,  about  4,000  feet  high.  It  is  a  tall, 
obelisk-like  hill,  terminating  in  a  sharp  needle-point,  and  lifting  its  head  above  a 
chaotic  mass  of  ^*  reliquise  diluvianee,"  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  by  the 
melUng  of  which  an  enormous  glacier  on  the  leeward  or  north-eastern  side  has 
been  gradually  formed.  This  icy  domain  is  12  or  14  miles  long,  and  extends 
from  near  the  end  of  the  Gabriel  Channel  to  Port  Waterfall,  feeding,  in  the 
intermediate  span,  many  magnificent  cascades,  which,  for  number  and  height,  are 
not,  perhaps,  to  be  exceeded  in  an  equal  span  of  any  part  of  the  world.  Within 
an  extent  of  9  or  10  miles,  there  are  upwards  of  150  waterfalls,  dashing  into  the 
channel  from  a  height  of  1,500  or  2,000  feet.  I  have  met  with  nothing  exceeding 
the  picturesque  grandeur  of  this  part  of  the  strait. — (King,  p.  51.) 

The  channel  on  the  eastern  side  of  Dawson  Island  leads  to  Admiralty  Sound, 
into  which  there  is  also  a  passage  through  the  Gabriel  Channel.  Admiralty 
Sound  extends  for  43  miles  to  the  S.E.  into  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  but, 
as  it  is  of  no  service  in  the  navigation  of  the  Strait  of  Mag^haens,  we  shall  not 
describe  it. 

Port  Famine,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  strait,  has  been  described  on  page 
12  ;  from  this  point  we  again  proceed  with  the  description. 

The  Sedger  River y  which  is  fronted  by  a  bar  that  dries  at  low  water,  can  be 
entered  by  boats  at  half-tide,  and  is  navigable  for  3  or  4  miles ;  after  which  its 
bed  is  so  filled  up  by  stumps  of  trees,  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  farther. 
The  water  is  fresb  at  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  but  to  ensure  its  being 
perfectly  good,  it  would  be  better  to  fill  the  casks  at  low  tide.  (See  p.  13).  The 
low  land  near  the  month,  as  well  as  the  beach  of  Port  Famine,  is  covered  with 
drifl  timber  of  laige  size. 

The  nver  was  called  by  Sarmiento,  Rio  de  San  Juan.  In  Narborough's  Voyage 
it  is  called  Segars  River.  Byron  describes  the  river,  which  he  calls  the  Sedger, 
in  glowing  terms,  bnt  gives  rather  a  more  flattering  account  of  the  timber  growing 
on  its  banks  than  it  deserves.* 

*  Hawkeswortb,  vol.  i.  p.  38. 

The  CDtcrpriiiDg  Capt.  Morrell  tells  ui,  in  his  Narrative,  that  he  went  several  miles  in  the 
interior,  to  the  W.TH.W,  from  Port  Famine.  He  proceeded  op  the  Sedger  River,  whose  banks, 
he  says,  are  covered  with  the  finest  timber  he  ever  saw  ;  the  herbage  luxuriant,  and  the  soil  rich. 
His  seureh  for  dye-woods  was  nnsoocessful,  but  he  found  on  its  banks  copper,  lead,  and  iron  ores ; 
and  in  his  opinion,  If  the  colony,  noticed  on  p.  12,  had  consisted  of  such  men  as  emigrate  daily 
from  the  If ew  England  States,  instead  of  indolent  Spaniards,  a  few  years  would  have  converted 
this  region  of  Patagonia  into  a  fruitful  garden,  and  Philipville,  or  San  Felipe,  would  have  been  at 
this  moment  a  splendid  city— a  conclusion  we  may  justly  demur  at.  His  interesting  Narrative 
contains  an  account  of  his  passages  and  expeditions  through  the  Strait  and  in  Patagonia.  The 
aothcnticity  of  them  has  been  donbted,  bat  it  would  seem  without  reason ;  at  least,  one  circum- 
stance has  been  substantiated :  Icfaaboe  (W.  Africa)  was  visited  from  his  description,  at  the 
snggcitiim  of  Capt.  Andrew  Livingston,  and  was  converted  Into  9i  real  fact  by  our  Liverpool 
merdUBtk— iyorrafios  qf  Four  Voyages,  ^.,  New  York,  1892,  pp.  82—06,  and  106,  6. 
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Between  this  bay  and  Cape  San  Isidro  (of  Sarmiento — Point  Shut-ap  of 
Byron)  the  water  is  too  deep  for  anchorage,  even  close  to  the  beach.  The  cape  is 
the  termination  of  the  ridge,  whose  summit  is  Mount  Tarn,  the  most  conspicuous 
mountain  of  this  part  of  the  strait.  It  is  2,602  feet  high  by  barometrical  mea- 
surement. It  is  readily  distinguished  from  abreast  of  Elizabeth  Island,  whence 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  continental  shore.  When  viewed 
from  the  northward  its  shape  is  peaked,  and  during  the  summer  it  has  generally 
some  patches  of  snow  a  little  below  its  summit ;  but  in  the  winter  months  its 
sides  are  covered  with  snow  for  two-thirds  down.  From  abreast,  and  to  the 
southward,  of  Port  Famine,  it  has  rather  a  saddle-shaped  appearance;  its 
summit  being  a  sharp  ridge,  extending  very  nearly  for  one  mile,  N.W.  and 
S.E.,  with  a  precipitous  descent  on  the  N.E.,  and  a  steep  slope  on  the 
S.W.  sides.  The  highest  peak  near  its  N.E.  end  is  in  lat.  53°  A5f  6"  and 
Ion.  71°  2' 20". 

There  is  a  low,  but  conspicuous  rounded  hillock  covered  with  trees  at  the 
extremity  of  Cape  San  Isidro ;  and  a  rocky  patch  extends  off  it  for  2  cables* 
length,  with  a  rock  at  its  extremity,  that  is  awash  at  high  water.  It  is  covered 
with  kelp. 

Eagle  Bay  (Valcarcel  Bay  of  Cordova)  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
deep ;  and  its  points  1  mile  apart,  bearing  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  anchorage  is 
at  the  head,  in  from  20  to  12  fathoms.  There  are  two  streams  of  water;  but 
being  very  much  impregnated  with  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  cannot  be 
preserved  long. 

Gun  Bay  J  the  next  to  the  westward,  although  small,  affords  anchorage  for  a 
single  vessel  near  the  shore,  at  its  S.W.  part,  in  from  8  to  9  fathoms. 

Neither  Gun  nor  Indian  Bays  are  noticed  in  Cordova's  description  of  the  strait, 
although  they  are  quite  equal  to  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  for  stopping 
places. 

Bouchage  Bay — which  is  Cordova's  Cantin  Bay — is  small,  and  the  water 
very  deep;  except  near  the  bottom,  where  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  8 
fathoms,  clay.  It  is  separated  from  Bournand  Bay  (Gil  Bay  of  Cordova)  by  Cape 
Remarquable  of  Bougainville,  which  is  a  precipitous,  round-topped,  bluff  projec- 
tion, wooded  to  the  summit.  At  2  cables*  length  from  the  base,  no  bottom 
was  found  with  20  fathoms  of  line ;  but,  at  the  distance  of  50  yards,  the  depth 
was  20  fathoms.  Bournand  Bay  is  more  snug  and  convenient  than  its  northern 
neighbour,  Bouchage  Bay,  being  sheltered  from  the  southerly  winds  by  Nassau 
Island.  At  the  S.W.  end  of  a  stony  beach  at  the  bottom,  is  a  rivulet  of  good 
water  :  off  which  there  is  good  anchorage  in  8  fathoms  stiff  mud. 

Bougainville  Bay  (Cordova's  Texada  Bay)  forms  a  basin,  or  wet  dock,  in 
which  a  vessel  might  careen  with  perfect  security.  It  is,  from  its  small  size, 
great  depth  of  water,  and  the  height  of  the  land,  rather  difficult  of  access  :  which 
renders  it  almost  always  necessary  to  tow  in.  On  entering,  the  anchor  should  be 
dropped  in  12  fathoms,  and  the  vessel  steadied  by  warps  to  the  trees,  at  the  sides 
and  bottom  of  the  cove.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  an 
excellent  place  for  a  vessel  to  remain  at,  particularly  if  the  object  be  to  procure 
timber,  which  grows  here  to  a  great  size,  and  is  both  readily  cut  down  and  easily 
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embarked.    A  rivulet  at  the  bottom  affords  a  moderate  supply  of  water  ;  but,  if 
more  be  required,  the  neighbouring  bays  will  afford  an  abundance.* 

In  the  passage  between  Nassau  Island  and  the  main,  the  least  water  is  7 
fathoms,  over  a  stiff  clay  bottom,  gradually  deepening  on  each  side.  But  the 
winds  being  baffling,  and  the  tides  irregular  and  rippling  in  many  parts,  a  vessel 
shonld  not  attempt  it  but  from  necessity. 

Nassau  Island's  South  extremity  is  Sarmiento*s  Point,  Santa  Brigida. 

St,  Nicholas  Bay^  so  named  by  the  Nodales  in  1618  (but  previously,  by  Sar- 
miento,  Bahia  de  Santa  Brigida  y  Santa  Agueda,  and  French  Bay  by  De  Gennes), 
is  not  only  of  larger  size  than  any  of  the  bays  to  the  South  of  Cape  San  Isidro, 
but  is  the  best  anchorage  that  exists  between  that  cape  and  Cape  Froward  ;  as 
well  from  its  being  more  easily  entered  and  left,  as  from  the  moderate  depth  of 
water,  and  extent  of  the  anchoring  ground.  Its  points  bear  from  each  other, 
S.W.  by  W.  and  N.E.  by  £.,  and  are  distant  2  miles.  Nearly  in  the  centre  is  a 
small  islet  covered  with  trees ;  between  which  and  the  shore  is  a  passage  with 
9  fathoms  water,  stiff  clay.  The  shore  is,  however,  fronted  for  its  whole  length 
by  a  shoal  bank,  which  very  much  reduces  the  apparent  extent  of  the  bay. 
This  bank  stretches  off  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  the 
edge  of  which  is  steep-to,  and  is  generally  distinguished  by  the  ripple,  which, 
with  a  moderate  breeze,  breaks  at  half-tide.  The  Beagle  anchored  in  the  bay, 
at  3  cables*  length  to  the  N.E.  of  the  small  central  islet,  in  12  fathoms,  pebbly 
bottom ;  but  the  best  berth  is  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  islet,  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  Capt.  Stokes  recommends 
in  his  journal,  in  coming  in,  to  keep  sail  upon  the  ship,  in  order  to  shoot  into  a 
good  berth,  on  account  of  the  high  land  of  Nodales  Peak  becalming  the  sails. 
In  taking  up  an  anchorage,  much  care  is  necessary  to  avoid  touching  the  bank. 
Less  than  10  fathoms  is  not  safe,  but  in  that  depth  the  security  is  perfect,  and 
the  berth  very  easy  to  leave.  In  passing  through  the  strait,  this  bay  is  very 
useful  to  stop  at,  as  well  from  the  facility  of  entering  and  leaving  it,  as  for  its 
proximity  to  Cape  Froward. 

From  Glascott  Point  the  coast  extends  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  Cape 
Froward,  a  distance  of  7  miles,  the  land  at  the  back  continuing  mountainous 
and  woody. 

CAPE  FROWARD,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  is  composed  of  dark-coloured,  slaty  rock,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the 
sea.  At  its  base  is  a  small  rock,  on  which  Bougainville  landed.  Bougainville 
observes*  that  "  Cape  Froward  has  always  been  much  dreaded  by  navigators." 
— "  To  double  it,  and  gain  an  anchorage  under  Cape  Holland  (W.  of  it),  cost 
the  Beagle  as  tough  k  16  hours*  beat,  as  I  have  ever  witnessed.  We  made  31 
tacks,  which,  with  the  squalls,  kept  us  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  scarcely 
allowed  the  crew  to  have  the  ropes  out  of  their  hands  throughout  the  day.  But 
what  there  is  to  inspire  a  navigator  with  ^  dread  '  I  cannot  tell,  for  the  coast  on 
both  sides  is  perfectly  clear,  and  a  vessel  may  work  from  shore  to  shore." — (Capt. 
King:  Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  69.) 

*  It  was  here  that  M.  de  Boogainville  cut  timber  for  the  French  colony  at  the  FiJkland 
Islands.    To  sealing  vessels  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Jack's  Harbour.— JSCin^,  p.  145. 
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At  less  than  a  cable's  length  off  the  cape,  Byron  found  the  depth  was  40 
fathoms.  Capt.  King  found,  at  midway  between  St.  Nicholas  Bay  and  Cape 
St.  Antonio,  no  bottom  at  256  fathoms.  The  hill  that  rises  immediately  above 
the  cape  was  called  by  Sarmiento,  the  Monro  of  Santa  Agueda,*  Cape  Froward 
is  in  lat.  53^  53'  43*,  Ion.  71^  14'  31".  The  ebb  tide  sete  to  the  northward,  and 
the  flood  to  the  southward,  but  with  very  little  strength.  It  is  high  water  at 
full  and  change  at  1,  p.m. 


2.  MAGDALEN  SOUND,  AND  THE  COCKBURN  AND  BARBARA 

CHANNELS. 

The  Beagle  passed  into  the  Pacific  by  a  route  not  previously  used,  except  by 
sailing  vessels,  although  it  possesses  many  advantages  over  either  the  passage 
round  Cape  Horn,  or  that  through  the  western  reaches  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens.  "  Mr.  Low  is  said  to  be  the  first  discoverer  of  it,  and  he  certainly  was 
the  first  to  pass  through  in  a  ship,  but  I  think  one  of  the  Saxe  Cohurg*s  boats 
had  passed  through  it  previously;  and  I  much  question  whether  Sir  Francis 
Drake's  shallop  did  not  go  by  that  opening  into  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  in 
1578."t— (FitzRoy,  p.  358.) 

The  Beagle  sailed  from  Port  Famine  June  9th,  1834 ;  went  down  the  Magdalen 
Channel,  and  anchored  in  a  cove  under  Cape  Turn ;  the  following  day  beat 
to  windward  through  the  Cockbum  Channel,  and  (leaving  a  small  cove  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Adventure)  beat  about  all  night  in  the  limited  space  near  the 
entrance  of  the  channel.  When  the  day  at  last  broke  on  the  11th,  both  vessels 
sailed  out,  past  Mount  Sky  ring,  as  fast  as  sails  could  urge  them.  At  sunset  they 
were  near  the  Tower  Rocks,  and  with  a  fresh  N.W.  wind  stood  out  into  the 
Pacific— (FitzRoy,  p.  360.) 

The  opening  of  MAGDALEN  SOUND  was  first  noticed  by  Sarmiento.t 
Coming  from  the  northward,  it  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  strait,  and  it  is 
not  until  after  passing  Cape  San  Isidro  that  the  true  channel  becomes  evident. 
It  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  for  20  miles,  and  is  bounded  on  either 
side  by  high  and  precipitous  hills,  particularly  on  the  West  shore*  The  eastern 
entrance  of  the  sound,  Anxious  Point,  is  a  low,  narrow  tongue  of  land,  with  an 
island  off  it.  Opposite  to  it  is  a  steep  mountain,  called  by  Sarmiento  the  Vernal 
(or  summer-house),  from  a  remarkable  lump  of  rock  on  its  summit.^ 

Under  this  mountain  is  Hope  Harbour  ;  a  convenient  stopping  place  for  small 
vessels  bound  through  the  sound.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  with  kelp  across  it, 
indicating  a  rocky  bed,  on  which  we  had  not  less  than  7  fathoms.  Inside  it 
opens  into  a  spacious  basin,  with  good  anchorage  in  4  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  excepting  the  squalls  off  the  high  land,  which  must  blow  with  furious 
violence  during  a  south- westerly  gale. 

*  Sarmiento,  p.  218.  f  Bee  Barney,  vol.  i.  pp.  927,  868.  %  Sarmiento,  p.  220. 

^  Sanniento,  p.  219;  and  Ultimo  Viage,  p.  121. 
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To  the  South  of  Hope  Harbour,  between  the  Vernal  and  Mount  Boqiieron,  is 
Stokes's  Ihlht.  It  is  3  miles  long,  with  deep  water  all  over  :  there  is  a  cove  on 
its  North  side,  but  neither  so  good  nor  so  accessible  as  Hope  Harbour.  In  the 
entrance  of  the  inlet  are  three  islets  (Rees  IsUts), 

Mount  Boqueron,  the  extremity  of  which  is  Squally  Point,  is  a  very  precipitous 
and  lofty  mountain,  about  3,000  feet  high,  having  on  its  summit  three  small 
but  remarkably  conspicuous  peaks.  It  i»  the  eastern  head  of  Stokes's  Inlet,  and 
forms  a  part  of  the  western  shore  of  Magdalen  Sound.  The  squalls  that  blow 
off  this  during  a  S.W.  gale  are  most  furious,  and  dangerous  unless  little  sail  be 
carried.  On  one  occasion  our  decked  sailing-boat  was  seven  hours  in  passing  it. 
The  sound  here  is  not  more  than  2f  miles  wide.  On  the  opposite  shore,  within 
Anxious  Point,  is  an  inlet  extending  to  the  S.£.  for  2  or  3  miles,  but  it  is 
narrow  and  unimportant. 

Skoll  Bay  is  a  small  bight  of  the  coast  line,  S  miles  to  the  South  of  Squally 
Point.     There  is  a  reef  off  it,  the  position  of  which  is  pointed  out  by  kelp. 

On  the  opposite  shore  is  Keat^i  Sound.  It  extends  to  the  S.E.  for  6  or  8  miles, 
and  is  between  4  and  5  miles  wide. 

In  the  centre  of  Magdalen  Sound,  abreast  of  the  above  opening,  is  a  rocky 
islet ;  and,  at  a  short  distance  to  the  southward,  on  the  western  coast,  is  a  bay 
and  group,  called  Labyrinth  Islands,  among  which  small  vessels  may  6nd  good 
anchorage. 

TVonsition  Bay  is  deep,  and  of  little  importance.  Four  miles  farther,  at  Cape 
Turn,  the  shore  trends  suddenly  round.  Here  Magdalen  Sound  terminates,  and 
Cockbam  Channel  commences. 

On  the  opposite  shore,  to  the  South  of  Keat's  Sound,  there  are  no  objects 
worth  noticing,  excepting  Mount  Samiiento,  which  has  been  already  described, 
page  14,  and  Pyramid  Hill,  which  was  found  to  be  2,500  feet  high. 

COCKBURN  CHANNEL.— The  bottom  of  Magdalen  Sound  is  6  miles  wide, 
but  at  Cape  Turn  the  channel  narrows  to  2  miles,  and  in  one  part  is  not  more 
than  1%  of  a  mile  wide.  The  South  shore  is  much  broken,  and  there  are  many 
sounds  penetrating  deeply  into  the  land,  which,  in  this  part,  according  to  Capt. 
FitzRoy*s  survey  of  Thieves  Sound,  is  7  miles  wide.  Eleven  miles  more  to  the 
westward,  atCourtenay  Sound,  tlie  width  of  the  peninsula  is  not  more  than  3  miles. 
Warp  Batfy  although  exposed  to  southerly  winds,  is  a  convenient  stopping 
place.  Stormy  Bay  is  a  very  wild,  unsheltered  place,  unfit  for  any  vessel  to  stop 
at«  Park  Bay  is  both  very  snug  and  secure,  with  good  anchorage  in  12  fathoms, 
sand  and  mud.  It  has  the  same  disadvantage  as  Stormy  Bay,  in  being  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  channel,  and  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  leave. 

In  working  down  the  channel,  the  south  side  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is  a 
weather  shore,  and  seems  to  be  better  provided  with  coves  and  harbours  to 
anchor  in. 

King  and  PitzRoy  Islands,  in  mid  channel,  are  of  bold  approach  ;  as  are  also 
Kirke^s  Rocks,  more  to  the  westward. 

The  flood  tide  sets  to  the  southward,  or  to  seaward,  but  was  not  found  to  run 
with  sufficient  strength  to  benefit  or  impede  a  vessel  beating  through.  The  rise 
and  fall  is  inconsiderable,  not  being  more  than  6,  or  at  most  8,  feet  at  spring  tides. 
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There  are  several  anchorages  among  the  Prowse  Islands,  which  are  very 
numerous,  and  skirt  the  coast  for  several  miles.  Behind  them  the  land  trends  in 
and  forms  a  deep  sound. 

The  distance  across  the  channel,  between  Prowse  Islands  and  Barrow  Head,  is 
scarcely  IJ  miles. 

Dyneley  Sound  extends  for  more  than  9  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction  into  the 
interior  of  Clarence  Island.  On  the  West  side  of  its  entrance  is  a  group  of 
islands  affording  several  anchorages,  which  the  chart  will  point  out.  One  of 
them,  Eliza  Bay,  offers  shelter  and  security  from  all  winds. 

Melville  Sound,  which  forms  the  embouchure  of  the  Barbara  and  Cockbum 
Channels,  is  very  extensive,  and  is  completely  filled  with  islands.  Some  of  them 
are  of  large  size,  and  all  are  of  the  most  rugged  and  desolate  character.  The 
offing  is  strewed  with  clusters  of  rocks :  of  these,  the  East  and  West  Furies  are 
the  most  remarkable,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  for  the  passage  into  the 
Cockbum  Channel  lies  between  them.  The  former  are  very  near  the  land  of 
Cape  Schomberg.  The  West  Furies  bear  from  the  Tower  Rock,  off  Cape  Noir, 
N.E.  by  E.  i  E.  mag.  (E.  J  N.)  25  miles ;  and  S.  i  W.  mag.  (S.S.W.  |  W.)  11 
miles  from  Mount  Skyring.  The  Tussac  Rocks,  which  are  two  in  number,  bear 
from  the  West  Furies  N.E.  |  E.  mag.  (E.  by  N.  |  N.)  4J  miles ;  and  in  a  line 
between  the  East  and  West  Furies,  3  miles  from  the  latter  and  2  from  the  former, 
is  a  rock  standing  alone.  It  bears  from  Mount  Skyring  S.  by  E.  mag.  (S.  by  W.) 
12^  miles.  To  avoid  it,  in  entering  with  a  westerly  wind,  pass  near  the  West 
Furies,  and  steer  for  the  Tussac  Rocks. 

After  passing  these  there  are  no  dangers,  that  we  know  of,  in  the  entrance  of 
the  Cockbum  Channel.  A  reference  to  the  chart  will  show  everything  else  that 
need  be  noted. 

Mount  Skyring  is  a  very  prominent  object.  It  rises  to  a  peak  nearly 
3,000  feet  high.  It  was  seen  from  Field  Bay,  at  the  North  end  of  the  Barbara 
Channel ;  and,  from  its  summit,  Capt.  FitzRoy  obtained  a  bearing  of  Mount 
Sarmiento.  Its  summit  is  in  lat.  54°  24'  44"  and  Ion.  72°  11'  32'.  The  variation 
is  25°. 

The  BARBARA  CHANNEL  diverges  from  the  western  portion  of  the 
Cockbum  Channel,  and  pursuing  a  devious  course  to  the  northward,  between 
Clarence  Island  on  the  East  and  the  Land  of  Desolation  on  the  West,  enters  the 
principal  strait  about  25  or  30  miles  to  the  West  of  Cape  Froward. 

The  southern  entrance  of  the  Barbara  Channel  is  so  very  much  occupied  by 
islands  and  rocks,  that  no  direct  channel  can  be  perceived.  The  chart  must  be 
referred  to  as  the  best  guide  for  its  navigation.  For  small  vessels  there  is  neither 
danger  nor  difficulty;  there  are  numerous  anchorages  that  they  might  reach 
without  trouble,  and  which  would  afford  perfect  security. 

Among  MagilVs  Islands  there  are  several  coves  and  anchorages.  Fury 
Harbour,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  central  island  of  Magill's  group,  is  a  very  wild 
anchorage.  From  its  contiguity  to  the  East  and  West  Furies,  and  the  Tussac 
Rocks,  on  which  seals  are  found,  it  is  much  frequented  by  sealing  vessels.* 

•  In  the  winter  of  1836-27,  the  Prince  of  8axe  Coburg  sealer  was  wrecked  in  Fury  Harbour, 
and  the  crew  saved  by  the  Beag!e*t  boats. 
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Bynoe  Island  affords  an  anchorage  on  its  N.E.  side ;  and  Heweti  Bay  is  a 
good  stopping  place  either  for  entering  or  quitting  the  channel.  Braum's  Bay  is 
more  extensive,  bat  also  affords  good  shelter  in  a  small  cove  at  the  North 
entrance,  in  8  fathoms  sand,  among  some  kelp. 

North  Anchorage y  for  a  small  vessel,  is  tolerably  secure,  but  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

Between  Hewett  Bay  and  North  Anchorage  the  channel  is  strewed  with  many 
rocks  and  shoals,  some  of  which,  although  covered  with  kelp,  only  show  at  half- 
tide.  Much  caution  is  therefore  necessary,  and  all  patches  of  kelp  should  be 
carefully  avoided. 

The  fufe  to  the  northward  of  North  Anchorage,  which  to  the  southward  was 
not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  channels,  is 
BO  much  felt  as  to  impede  vessels  turning  to  windward  against  it. 

The  country  here  has  a  more  agreeable  appearance,  being  better  wooded  with 
beech  and  cypress  trees ;  but  the  latter  are  stunted,  and  do  not  attain  a  greater 
height  than  15  or  18  feet.  They  are  very  serviceable  for  boat-hook  spars,  boats' 
masts,  &c.    The  wood^  when  seasoned,  works  up  well. 

Bedford  Bay  is  a  good  anchorage.  It  is  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
narrow  part  of  the  channel.  Its  depth  is  from  20  to  8  fathoms,  good  holding 
ground,  and  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds.  At  its  entrance  are 
several  patches  of  kelp,  the  easternmost  of  which  has  4  fathoms  on  it. 

Here,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Barbara  Channel,  the  flood  tide  sets  to  the 
southward. 

Nutland  Bay,  having  8  and  15  fathoms  over  a  sand  and  mud  bottom,  may  be 
known  by  two  small  islands,  Hill's  Islands,  which  lie  1  mile  N.N.E.  from  the 
anchorage. 

Between  Bedford  and  Nutland  Bays,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  the  Shag  Narrows, 
the  channel  is  open,  and  may  be  navigated  without  impediment.  There  are 
many  bays  and  inlets  not  here  described  or  noticed  that  may  be  occupied,  but 
almost  sdl  require  to  be  examined.  They  all  trend  far  enough  into  the  land  to 
afford  good  shelter,  but  in  many  the  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky,  and  the  water  too 
deep  for  anchorage. 

The  western  coast,  being  the  windward  shore,  should  of  course  be  preferred. 

FielcTs  Bay  is  too  exposed  to  southerly  winds  to  be  recommended  as  a 
stopping  place,  unless  the  wind  be  northerly.  Nutland  Bay  is  a  more  convenient 
place  to  start  from  with  a  view  of  passing  the  Narrows. 

To  the  North  of  Nutland  Bay  b  Broderxp  Bay ;  at  the  bottom,  or  northern 
part  of  it,  are  some  good  coves;  but  the  most  convenient  of  them  is  at  the 
eastern  extreme ;  it  is  called  Dinner  Cove.  It  extends  to  the  North  for  about  a 
furlong,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  1 0  fathoms,  sufficiently  well  sheltered  and 
distant  from  high  land  to  be  free  from  the  mountain  squalls  or  ''  williwaws." 

Round  Dinner  Cove  is  Icy  Sound,  a  deep  inlet,  with  a  glacier  of  considerable 
extent  at  the  bottom,  from  which  large  masses  of  ice  are  constantly  falling,  and 
drifting  out,  occupy  the  waters  of  the  inlet.  The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage 
not  goody  when  there  are  so  many  better  places.  Dean  Harbour  is  a  consider- 
able inlet  trending  in  under  the  same  glacier,  which  extends  from  the  head  of 
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Smyth  Harbour  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  S.W.  If  of  a  favourable  depth 
it  might  afford  good  anchorage. 

The  only  navigable  communication  that  exists  between  the  Barbara  Channel 
and  the  strait  is  that  called  the  Shag  Narrows^  on  the  western  side  of  Cayetano 
Island.  The  width  of  the  opening  is  at  least  1^  miles  ;  but  the  eastern  portion 
is  so  filled  with  rocky  islets  and  shoals,  that  the  actual  breadth  of  the  only 
navigable  part  at  the  northern  end  is  about  100  yards,  and  the  widest  part  at 
the  southern  end  scarcely  half  a  mile :  the  whole  length  of  the  passage  being 
rather  less  than  2  miles.  It  is  formed  on  the  West  side  by  a  projecting  point  of 
high  land,  that  gradually  trends  round  to  the  westward  ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
by  three  islands,  the  northernmost  of  which  is  Wet  Island  :  on  the  southernmost 
is  Mount  Woodcock. 

Between  W^et  Island,  where  the  Narrows  on  the  North  side  commence,  and  the 
western  shore,  the  width  is  not  more  than  100  to  150  yards,  and  perhaps  300 
yards  long.  Through  this  the  tide  sets  as  much  as  7  miles  an  hour ;  the  sides  of 
the  rocks  are  steep*to ;  so,  probably,  no  accident  can  happen  to  a  ship  in  passing 
them,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  room  for  manoeuvring.  At  the  South  end  of 
Wet  Island,  the  stream  of  tide  divides ;  one  sets  to  the  eastward,  round  Wet 
Island,  while  the  principal  runs  through  the  Shag  Narrows ;  and  in  the  same 
manner  a  part  of  the  southern  tide,  which  is  the  flood,  after  passing  Wet  Island, 
runs  to  the  S.E.,  round  the  eastern  side  of  Mount  Woodcock.  All  the  space 
to  the  eastward  of  Mount  Woodcock  is  so  strewed  with  islands  and  rocks,  that 
the  passage  must  be  difficult,  if  not  dangerous. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  Narrows,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
keep  the  western  shore  on  board ;  where  there  are  no  indentations,  the  tide  will 
carry  a  vessel  along  with  safety.  At  the  North  end  of  the  Narrows,  on  the  West 
side,  is  a  shelving  point,  on  which  there  are  5  fathoms :  here  there  is  an  eddy, 
but  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  once  within  the  Narrows  (within  Wet  Island)  the 
mid-channel  may  be  kept.  In  shooting  this  passage  it  would  be  better  to  furl 
the  sails  and  tow  throagh,  for  if  the  wind  be  strong,  the  eddies  and  violent  squalls 
would  be  very  inconvenient,  from  their  baffling,  and  laying  the  vessel  upon  her 
beam  ends,  which  frequently  happens,  even  though  every  sail  be  furied.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  a  couple  of  boats  out,  ready  either  to  tow  the  ship's  head 
round,  or  to  prevent  her  being  thrown  by  the  tide  into  the  channel  to  the  South 
of  Wet  Island. 

If  anchorage  be  desirable  after  passing  the  Narrows,  there  is  none  to  be  recom- 
mended until  the  coves  between  Smyth  Harbour  and  Gape  Edgeworth  be  reached. 
Of  these,  Dinhton  Cove  is  preferable.  The  anchorage  is  off  the  sandy  beach,  in 
20  fathoms* 

Smyth  Harbour  is  about  4  miles  deep,  and  half  to  one  mile  wide,  surrounded 
by  high  land,  and  trending  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  water  is  deep,  excepting 
in  Earle  Cove,  on  the  North  side,  where  vessels  might  lie,  if  necessary;  but 
Capt.  King  thinks  it  a  very  wild  place  in  bad  weather. 

The  hills  at  the  head  are  capped  by  glaciers  that  communicate  with  those  at 
the  head  of  Icy  Sound*  It  seems  possible  that  all  the  mountains  between  this 
and  Whale  Sound  are  entirely  covered  with  a  coating  of  ice. 
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Half  a  mile  S.E.  from  Cape  Edgeworlh  is  a  shoal,  so  thickly  covered  with 
kelp  as  to  be  easily  seen  in  passing  or  approaching  it ;  there  are  not  more  than 
2  feet  of  water  over  its  sboalest  part 

To  pass  through  the  Barbara  Channel  from  tlie  North,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  stay  at  Port  Gallant  until  a  favourable  opportunity  offers ;  for  with  a  S.W. 
wind  it  would  neither  be  safe  nor  practicable  to  pass  the  Shag  Narrows. 

The  N.W.  wind  prevails  more  than  any  other  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
8trait>  in  consequence  of  the  reaches  trending  in  that  bearing.  It  seems  to  be  a 
general  rule  hereabouts  that  the  wind  either  blows  up  or  down  them. 

Between  Cape  Froward  and  the  western  entrance  of  the  strait  the' wind  is 
generally  from  N.W.,  although  at  sea,  or  in  the  Cockbum  or  Barbara  Channels, 
it  may  be  in  the  South  or  south-western  boards. 


3.  THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGALHAENS,  FROM  CAPE  FROWARD  TO 

THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Cape  FaowARD,  as  before  stated,  is  the  southernmost  point  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  from  this  the  strait  takes  a  direction  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  that  already  described.  The  northern  side  is  formed  by  the  Brunswick 
and  Croker  Peninsulas;  the  southern,  by  Clarence  Island  and  the  Land  of 
Desolation. 

A  glance  at  the  chart  of  this  part  of  the  strait  will  show  the  difference  of 
geological  structure  in  the  opposite  coasts.  The  North  shore  from  Cape  Froward 
to  Port  Gallant  forms  a  straight  line,  with  scarcely  a  projection  or  bight,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  there  is  a  succession  of  inlets,  surrounded  by  precipitous 
mountains,  which  are  separated  by  ravines.  The  northern  shore  is  of  slate,  but 
the  other  is  prindpally  of  greenstone ;  and  its  mountains,  instead  of  running  up 
into  sharp  peaks,  and  narrow,  serrated  ridges,  are  generally  round-topped.  The 
vegetation  on  both  sides  is  almost  equally  abundant,  but  the  trees  on  the 
South  shore  are  much  smaller. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  formation  of  the  southern  shore; 
although  apparently  very  irregular  and  much  intersected,  yet  the  projecting  points, 
in  many  portions,  are  situated  in  such  an  exact  line,  that  Capt.  King  says,  that, 
in  taking  the  bearings  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Froward,  the  capes  on  a  long  line  of 
coast  were  all  in  the  field  of  the  telescope  at  once.  This  is  observable  on  much 
of  this  singular  region,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  chart. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  from  CAPE  FROWARD  to 
Jerome  Channel,  a  distance  of  40  miles,  is  very  slightly  indented.  The  anchor* 
ages,  therefore,  are  few  in  number,  but  they  are  of  easier  access,  and  altogether 
more  convenient  than  those  of  the  southern  shore.  Taking  them  in  succession, 
Snug  Bayy  5  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Froward,  is  a  slight  indentation  of  the  coast  at 
the  embouchure  of  a  small  rivulet ;  the  deposits  from  which  have  thrown  up  a 
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bank  near  the  shore,  on  which  anchorage  may  be  had  in  8  and  9  fathoms.  The 
best  anchorage  is  half  a  mile  to  the  E.S.E.  of  the  island,  in  9  fathoms,  black  sand, 
the  rivulet  mouth  bearing  N.N.W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  is  much  exposed, 
being  open  from  W.S.W.  by  S.  to  S.E.  It  is  a  convenient  stopping  place  in  fine 
weather. 

Wood's  Bayy  situated  under  the  lee  of  Cape  Holland,  is  a  convenient  stopping 
place  for  ships,  but  only  small  vessels  should  anchor  inside  the  cove.  The 
anchorage  is  very  good  to  the  eastward  of  the  river's  mouth,  at  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  in  17  and  13  fathoms  water.  Small  vessels  may  enter  the  cove,  by 
luffing  r6und  the  kelp  patches  that  extend  off  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  on 
which  there  is  2  J  fathoms. 

Entering  Wood's  Bay,  steer  for  the  gap,  or  low  land  behind  the  cape ;  and,  as 
you  near  the  South  point,  keep  midway  between  it  and  the  river's  mouth ;  or,  for 
a  leading  mark,  keep  a  hillock,  or  conspicuous  clump  of  trees  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  in  a  line  with  a  remarkable  peak,  1  or  2  miles  behind,  bearing,  by 
compass,  N.W.  |  W.  Anchor  in  17  fathoms,  immediately  that  you  are  in  aline 
between  the  two  points.  Small  vessels  may  go  further,  into  12  fathoms.  The 
West  side  of  the  cove  may  be  approached  pretty  near,  and  the  depth  will  not  be 
less  than  5  fathoms,  excepting  upon  the  2  fathoms  patch  that  stretches  off  the 
East  point,  the  extent  of  which  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  kelp ;  but  on  the 
eastern  side  the  bank  shoals  suddenly,  and  must  be  avoided,  for  there  are  13 
fathoms  close  to  its  edge,  upon  which  there  is  not  more  than  2  feet  water.  The 
South  point  of  Wood's  Bay  is  in  lat.  53^  48'  33%  and  Ion.  71°  39'  33*. 

Cape  Hou.and  is  a  bold,  high,  and  although  slightly  projecting,  yet  a  very 
conspicuous  headland.  It  is  precipitous,  and  descends  to  the  sea  in  steps, 
plentifully  covered  with  shrubs.  It  is  about  14  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Fro  ward. 

Near  Cape  Coventry,  and  in  Andrew's  Bay,  anchorage  may  be  had  near  the 
shore,  if  the  weather  be  fine.  To  the  westward  of  the  former,  at  half  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  there  are  13  fathoms. 

Cordes  Bay^  4  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Gallant,  may  be  known  by  the 
small  bright  green  islet  (Muscle  Island)  that  lies  in  the  entrance;  also  by  a 
three-peaked  mountain,  about  1,500  or  2,000  feet  high,  standing  detached  from 
the  surrounding  hills  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  western  entrance,  which  lies 
between  West  Point  and  the  reef  off  Muscle  Island,  is  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide ; 
within  it  is  a  bay  1  mile  deep,  but  much  contracted  by  shoals  covered  with  kelp  ; 
between  them,  however,  the  anchorage  is  very  good  and  well  sheltered.  The 
bottom  is  of  sand,  and  the  depth  5  and  7  fathoms.  At  the  extremity  of  the  bay 
is  a  large  lagoon.  Port  San  Miguel,  trending  in  a  N.E.  direction  for  2  miles,  and 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  across ;  the  entrance  is  both  narrow  and  shoal,  and  not  safe 
for  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  6  feet.  Inside  the  lagoon  the  depth  is  from  3  to 
13  fathoms.  With  Fortescue  Bay  and  Port  Gallant  so  near,  the  probability  is 
that  it  will  never  be  much  used ;  but  in  turning  to  the  westward  it  would  be 
better  to  anchor  here  than  lose  ground  by  returning  to  Wood's  Bay.  By  entering 
the  western  channel  and  steering  clear  of  the  kelp,  a  safe  and  commodious 
anchorage  may  easily  be  reached. 
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Forteicue  Bay  is  the  first  best  anchorage  to  the  westward  of  St.  Nicholas  Bay. 
It  is  spacious,  well  sheltered,  easy  of  access,  and  of  moderate  depth.  The  best 
berth  is  to  the  S.E.  of  the  small  islet  outside  of  Wigwam  Point,  in  7  or  8  fathoms. 

PORT  GALLANT,  as  a  secure  cove,  is  the  best  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens ; 
from  the  stillness  of  its  waters  it  is  a  perfect  wet  dock,  and  from  its  position 
it  is  invaluable.  There  are  many  coves  as  safe  and  convenient  when  once 
entered,  but  the  prevailing  steepness  of  the  shores,  as  well  as  the  great  depth 
of  water,  are  obstacles  of  serious  importance.  Here,  however,  is  an  exception  ; 
the  bottom  is  even  and  the  depth  moderate ;  besides,  Fortescue  Bay,  close  by,  is 
an  excellent  roadstead,  or  stopping  place,  to  await  the  opportunity  of  entering. 
Having  the  entrance  open,  small  vessels  may  sail  into  the  port,  but  the  channel 
is  rather  narrow.  The  banks  on  the  western  side,  off  Wigwam  Point,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  kelp.  When  within,  the  shelter  is  perfect ;  but  Fortescue  Bay  is 
quite  sufficiently  sheltered,  and  much  more  convenient  to  leave.  In  this  part  of 
the  strait,  as  the  channel  becomes  narrowed  by  the  islands,  the  tides  are  much 
felt.  There  are  two  good  anchorages  before  reaching  the  entrance  of  the  Jerome 
Channel ;  namely,  Elizabeth  Bay  and  York  Roads,  off  Batchelor's  River.*  They 
are,  however,  only  fit  for  stopping  places.  There  are  no  anchorages  among  the 
islands  that  can  be  recommended,  excepting  in  the  strait  that  separates  the  group 
of  Charles's  Islands,  in  which  there  is  security  and  a  convenient  depth.  When 
the  wind  blows  fresh  there  is  a  hollow  sea  between  Charles's  Islands  and  the 
North  shore,  which  very  much  impedes  ships  beating  to  the  westward. 

The  soDTHERK  SHORE  of  this  portion  of  the  strait  is  formed  by  the  North  coast  of 
Clarexc£  IsLiiND,  which  extends  from  the  entrance  of  Magdalen  Sound  to  that 
of  Barbara  Channel.  The  whole  of  it  is  deeply  indented  by  sounds  penetrating 
in  a  southerly  direction  into  the  island. 

Mount  Femal,  mentioned  on  page  18,  is  at  the  West  entrance  of  Magdalen 
Sound.  This,  with  a  small  rocky  islet  called  Periagua,  sufficiently  points  out 
the  Port  of  Beaubasin  of  Bougainville.  It  is  a  very  snug  place  when  once  in, 
but,  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  strait,  it  possesses  no  advantage. 

Inman  Bay,  Hawkin's  Bay,  Staples  Inlet,  and  Sholl  Harbour,  are  all  deep 
inlets,  surrounded  by  high,  precipitous  land. 

To  the  westward  of  Greenough  Peninsula  is  Lyell  Sound.  It  is  9  miles  deep, 
and  is  separated  at  the  bottom  from  Sholl  Harbour  by  a  ridge  of  hills  about  If 
miles  wide. 

In  the  entrance  of  Lyell  Sound  are  two  conspicuous  islands,  one  of  which  is 
very  small.  They  are  called  Dos  Hermanas,  and  bear  from  Cape  Froward 
S.S.W.  5J  miles. 

Kempe  Harbour,  1 J  mile  within  the  entrance,  on  the  West  side,  of  Lyell  Sound, 
is  rather  difficult  of  access,  but  perfectly  secure,  and  would  hold  six  ships. 

Cascade  Harbour^  and  Mazzaredo  Bay,  are  of  less  size,  and  tl^ereforc  more 
attainable,  but  of  the  saifie  character  with  Lyell  Sound  :  viz.,  deep  water,  sur- 
rounded by  high  land.  The  former  is  known  by  the  cascade  which  M.  de 
Bougainville  describes,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.     On  the  headland  that 

*  At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  East  of  Batchelor's  River,  at  half  a  mile  from  shore,  is  a  shoal  of 
not  more  than  6  feet  least  water ;  it  shows  itself  by  the  weeds  on  it. 
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separates  these  harbours  from  Lyell's  Sound,  is  a  sugar-loaf  hill^  the  position  of 
which  is  well  determined,  in  lat.  63°  57'  32",  Ion.  71°  28'  5". 

Hidden  Harbour  has  a  narrow  entrance;  but,  if  required,  offers  good  shelter. 

San  Pedro  Sound  is  the  most  extensive  inlet  that  we  know  in  Clarence  Island. 
It  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  for  nearly  13  miles.  There  is  a  good, 
although  a  small,  anchorage  on  its  West  side,  IJ  miles  within  the  entrance, 
called  Murray  Gove ;  and  another  close  to  it,  which  is  even  more  sheltered. 

Bell  Bay  (the  Bahia  de  la  Gampana  of  Sarmiento)  has  a  very  convenient 
anchorage,  Bradley  Cove  on  its  West  side,  bearing  S.W.  by  W,  from  Point 
Taylor,  the  eastern  head  of  the  bay.  It  will  be  readily  distinguished  by  a  small, 
green,  round  hillock  that  forms  its  North  head.  The  anchorage  is  in  17  fathoms, 
and  the  vessel  hauls  in,  by  stem-fasts  or  a  kedge,  into  9  fathoms,  in  perfect 
security.  Pond  Bay,  to  the  northward,  has  good  shelter,  but  it  is  not  of  such 
easy  access  ;  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  tow  both  into  and  out  of  it. 

Mount  Pond,  a  peaked  hill  over  the  harbour,  is  a  conspicuous  mountain,  and 
is  visible  from  the  eastward  as  soon  as  it  opens  round  Cape  Froward.  It  has  two 
summits,  one  of  which  only  is  visible  from  the  eastward. 

Between  Cape  Inglefield  and  Point  Elvira  is  St,  Simon^s  Bay.*  It  is  studded 
with  islands  and  rocks,  and  at  the  bottom  has  two  communications  with  tlie 
Barbara  Channel,  separated  from  each  other  by  Burgess  Island ;  the  easternmost 
of  which,  called  Tom's  Narrows,  is  the  most  extensive :  but  this,  from  the 
irregularity  and  force  of  the  tides,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  the  more  direct  one 
of  the  Shag  Narrows,  on  the  western  side  of  Cayetano  Island ;  for  there  is  no  good 
anchorage  in  St.  Michael's  Channel,  which  leads  to  it,  and  it  is  bounded  by  a 
steep  and  precipitous  coast.  The  Gonsalez  Narrows,  on  the  West  side  of  Burgess 
Island,  is  not  more  than  30  yards  across  ;  and,  from  the  force  of  the  tide,  and 
the  fall  of  the  rapid,  would  be  dangerous. 

The  only  good  anchorage  in  St.  Simon's  Bay  is  Millar's  Cove ;  it  is  about  3 
miles  within  Point  Elvira,  and  has  three  rocky  islets  off  its  entrance.  A  con- 
spicuous mount  forms  the  summit  of  the  eastern  head.  The  anchorage  is  in  5 
fathoms,  a  good  bottom,  and  entirely  sheltered.     Wood  and  water  are  plentiful. 

Immediately  round  the  East  head  of  Millar's  Cove  is  Port  Langara.  It  is 
rather  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  two-thirds  of  a  mile  wide,  and  trends  in  a 
W.N.W.  direction.  The  water  is  deep,  excepting  at  the  head,  and  in  a  cove  on 
the  North  shore ;  in  either  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage.  This  portion  is 
opposite  to  Port  Gallant,  which  is  previously  described. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  E.S.E.  of  Passage  Point,  on  the  North  shore,  is  a 
shoal,  with  2  fathoms  upon  itf  Elizabeth  Bay  has  a  sandy  beach,  and  a 
rivulet  emptying  itself  into  it.  Cordova  recommends  the  best  anchorage  to  be  in 
15  fathoms.  Passage  Point  bearing  E.S.E.  distant  half  a  mite,  about  3  cables' 
length  from  the  river  ;  and  to  the  N.W.  of  a  bank  on  which  there  is  much  kelp. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  describes  the  anchorage  of  York  Roads,  or  Batchelor*s  Bay, 
to  be  good  and  convenient:  "Half  a  mile  off,  a  woody  point  (just  to  the 
westward  of  the  river),  bearing  N.   }  E.,  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  N.E, 

*  Sarmiento,  p.  213.  t  Ultimo  Viage,  p.  136. 
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three*qaarten  of  a  mile,  is  a  good  berth ;  because  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
weigh  from  and  space  to  drive  should  the  aochor  drag ;  the  bottom  is  good  in  10 
or  12  fathoms,  but  not  in  a  less  depth.  The  shore  is  a  flat  shingle  beach  for  2 
miles,  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  strait." 

The  set  and  change  of  the  tide  here  are  very  uncertain  on  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Jerome  Channel  tides  with  those  of  the  strait,  which  occasions 
many  ripplings ;  and  it  would  require  a  better  experience  than  we  possess  to 
give  a  correct  explanation.  Capt.  FitzRoy  says,  **  The  tide  along  shore,  near 
Batchelor's  River,  changed  an  hour  later  than  in  the  ofiing.  At  Batchelor's  Bay, 
by  the  beach,  daring  the  first  half  or  one-third  of  the  tide  that  ran  to  the  S.E., 
the  water  fell ;  and  during  the  latter  half  or  two-thirds,  it  rose.  In  the  offing  it 
ran  very  strong.''  The  establishment  of  the  tide,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  by 
an  observation  made  by  Capt.  FitzRoy  with  the  moon  eight  days  old,  would  be,  at 
full  and  change,  at  1^  46'.  By  an  observation  made  by  Capt.  Stokes,  two  years 
previous,  it  was  found  to  be  2^  13' ;  the  tide  at  the  anchorage  ran  3  knots. 

Secretary  Wren's  Island  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  rising  abruptly  on  all  sides,  and 
forming  two  summits.  Near  it  are  some  rocks,  and  to  the  S.E.  is  a  group  of 
small  rocks;  and  at  a  mile  to  the  E.S.E.  are  two  rocks  above  water,  called 
Canoas. 

Charles  Islands,  besides  some  smaller  islets,  consist  of  three  principal  islands ; 
and  in  the  centre  there  is  a  very  good  port,  having  good  anchorage  within  the 
islets,  in  13  fathoms.  It  has  an  outlet  to  the  N.W.,  and  one  to  the  S.W.,  also  a 
narrow  point  communicates  with  the  strait  to  the  S.E. 

Opposite  to  Cape  Grallant,  on  the  eastern  island,  near  its  N.W.  end,  is  a  con- 
spicuous white  rock,  called  Wallis^s  Mark.  Next  to  the  westward  in  succession 
are  Monmouth  and  James  Islands  (called  by  Cordova,  Isia  de  los  Infantes), 
then  Cordova  Islet  and  Rupert  Island^  and  to  the  westward  of  these  the  island  of 
Carlos  III.,  so  named  by  Cordova.  The  last  is  separated  from  Ulloa  Peninsula 
by  St.  David's  Sound,  which  is  navigable  throughout. 

To  the  northward  of  Whale  Pointy  the  eastern  extremity  of  Carlos  III.  Island, 
is  a  cove  with  an  anchorage,  in  15  fathoms,  close  to  the  shore,  on  a  steep  bank, 
but  bad  ground* 

To  the  westward  of  Cape  Middleton,  of  Narborough,  is  Muscle  Bay,  having 
deep  water,  and  of  uninviting  character.  Cordova  describes  it  to  be  a  mile  wide, 
with  unequal  soundings,  from  12  to  40  fathoms,  stones.  The  bay  is  not  to  be 
recommended,  although  it  appears  to  be  well  sheltered. 

Choiseul  Bay,  and  Nash  Harbour,  on  the  Fuegian  Coast,  are  not  in  the  least 
inviting. 

Whale  Sound,  also  on  the  Fuegian  shore,  at  the  back  of  Ulloa  Peninsula,  is  a 
large  inlet,  trending  8  miles  into  the  land,  and  terminating  in  a  valley  bounded 
on  each  side  by  high  mountains.  There  is  anchorage  only  in  one  place,  the  West 
side  of  Last  Harbour ;  and,  although  this  harbour  appears  large,  the  anchorage 
is  small,  and  close  to  the  shore. 

St.  David's  Sound  separates  Carlos  III.  Island  from  Ulloa  Peninsula.  At  its 
North  end  the  water  is  deep,  but  where  it  begins  to  narrow,  there  are  sound- 
ings in  it. 
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The  JEROME  CHANNEL  connects  those  singular  inland  lakes,  the  Otway 
and  Skyring  Waters,  with  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  In  the  old  charts,  this 
continuation  is  called  Indian  Sound,  and  was  first  explored  by  Capt.  FitzRoy, 
in  an  open  boat,  in  May,  1829  ;  but  the  difficulties,  and  the  short  time  employed, 
did  not  suffice  to  make  a  complete  survey.  In  a  subsequent  voyage,  however, 
this  was  remedied.  The  chart  will  give  a  sufficient  notion  of  these  two  large 
inland  lakes,  which,  as  they  are  of  no  importance  to  the  general  navigator,  we 
shall  not  further  describe.  For  the  particulars  of  the  primary  exploration,  see 
Capt.  King's  Narrative,  &c.,  pp.  214—236. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  Jerome  are  two  coves,  Wood  Cove  and  Seal  Cove, 
that  may  be  used  with  advantage  by  small  vessels.  On  the  eastern  shore,  the 
bights,  Three  Island  Bay  and  Coronilla  Cove,  appeared  to  be  commodious. 

The  West  shore  of  Otway  Water  affords  several  convenient  anchorages. 
Off  Point  Villiers,  lat.  63°  9',  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  there  are 
from  10  to  30  fathoms;  and  this  depth  decreases  in  advancing  more  northerly. 
There  is  anchorage  all  across  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Water,  in  from  5  to  20 
fathoms,  the  bottom  of  sandy  mud. 

Inglefield  and  Vivian  Islands,  at  the  West  end  of  the  Water,  are  low,  but 
thickly  wooded.  An  isthmus,  6  to  10  miles  across,  separates  the  Otway  Water 
from  the  strait  near  Elizabeth  Island.  From  an  elevated  station  on  the  North 
side  of  FitzRoy  Channel,  this  narrow  neck  appeared  to  be  low  and  much  occu- 
pied by  lagoons.  The  South  shore  of  Otway  Water  is  formed  by  high  laud,  with 
three  deep  openings  that  were  not  examined.  Brunswick  Peninsuloy  a  mass  of 
high  mountainous  land,  is  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  continent. 

In  lat.  52°  40'  and  Ion.  71  J°  West,  is  the  East  entrance  of  FitzRoy  Channel; 
it  forms  a  communication  between  the  Otway  and  the  Skyring  Waters,  and  takes 
a  winding  course  to  the  N.W.  for  1 1  miles,  which  is  easily  navigated.  A  strong 
tide  running  during  the  neaps  at  the  rate  of  5  or  6  miles  an  hour,  in  the  entrance, 
and  2  or  3  in  other  parts,  sets  through  it,  six  hours  each  way.  The  rise  and  fall, 
however,  were  scarcely  distinguishable. 

Skyring  Water  is  10  leagues  long  from  East  to  West.  Its  shores  are  low.  At 
the  western  extremity  two  openings  were  observed  to  wind  under  a  high  castel- 
lated-topped mountain  (Dynevor  Castle),  which  were  supposed  by  Capt.  FitzRoy 
to  communicate  with  some  of  the  sounds  of  the  western  coast.  Through  Euston 
opening,  the  southern  one,  no  land  was  visible  in  the  distance ;  but  on  a  sub- 
sequent examination  of  the  termination  of  the  Ancon  sin  Salida  of  Sarmiento  by 
Capt.  Skyring,  no  communication  was  detected. 

Crooked  Reach. —  In  the  navigation  of  this  part  Wallis  and  Carteret  suffered 
extreme  anxiety ;  and  no  one  that  has  read  their  journals  would  willingly  run 
the  risk  of  anchoring  in  any  port  or  bay  on  its  southern  shore.  The  chart  will 
show  several  inlets  deep  enough  to  induce  any  navigator  to  trust  to  them  ;  and, 
probably,  for  small  vessels,  many  sheltered  nooks  might  be  found,  but  they  have 
all  very  deep  water,  and  when  the  wind  blows  strong  down  to  Long  Reach,  they 
are  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea  and  a  furious  wind. 

The  anchorage  of  Borja  Bay  within  the  Ortiz  Islands  (the   Island  Bay  of 
Byron)  is  so  much  preferable,  that  it  alone  is  to  be  recommended.     Both  Capt. 
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Stokes  and  Capt  FitzRoy  Bpeak  highly  of  it  in  their  jouroals ;  it  is  snug  and 
well  sheltered,  and  tolerably  easy  of  access,*  but  in  a  gale,  like  its  neighbours, 
the  anchorage  is  much  incommoded  by  the  williwaws,  which  **  drive  the  ship  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  as  if  she  were  a  light  chip  upon  the  water/'f  Capt  Fitz- 
Roy says,  '*  Let  me  recommend  Borja  Bay  as  an  excellent,  although  small 
anchorage ;  wood  and  water  are  plentiful ;  under  the  coarse  upper  sand  is  a  stiff 
clay,  like  pipe-clay.     Avoid  the  islet  off  its  West  side  as  you  go  in  or  out.'*t 

As  this  is  an  anchorage  that  may  be  much  used,  Capt.  Stokes's  account  of  it  is 
also  subjoined. 

''  BoajA  Bay  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Crooked  Reach,  2  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Quod.  Its  position  is  pointed  out  as  well  by  the  islet 
off  ita  West  point,  as  by  its  situation  with  respect  to  El  Moriouy  the  helmet- 
shaped  point,  previously  called  by  the  English,  St,  David's  Head.  The  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  largest  islet,  and  presents  no  dangers ;  all 
the  islets  and  shores  of  the  bay  may  be  approached  to  half  a  cable's  length,  even 
to  the  edge  of  the  kelp.  The  only  difficulty  that  impedes  getting  into  the  bay 
arises  from  the  baffling  winds  and  violent  gusts  that  occasionally  come  off  the 
mountains  and  down  the  deep  ravines  which  form  the  surrounding  coast,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance  must  be  exercised  in  beating  in  under  sail  to  guard  against  their 
effects.  The  anchorage  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  the 
westerly  and  south-westerly  gales,  and  is  open  only  to  south-easterly  winds,  which 
very  rarely  blow  here,  and  still  more  rarely  with  violence ;  and  as  the  holding 
ground  is  good  (small  stones  and  sand)  and  the  depth  of  water  moderate  (14 
to  16  fathoms),  and  any  fetch  of  sea  prevented  by  the  narrowness  of  the  strait 
in  this  part,  the  greatest  breadth  being  only  3  miles,  it  may  be  pronounced  a  very 
good  and  secure  harbour.  The  best  plan  is  to  anchor  with  the  bower,  and 
steadied  to  the  shore  by  a  hawser  or  kedge.  No  surf  or  swell  obstructs  landing 
anywhere ;  good  water  and  plenty  of  wood  are  easy  to  be  embarked ;  the  trees,  a 
species  of  beech,  are  of  considerable  size.  The  shores  are  rocky,  and  the  beach 
plentifully  stocked,  as  indeed  are  all  parts  of  the  strait  to  the  eastward,  with 
barberries  and  wild  celery."^ 

Byron  anchored  in  fiorja  Bay,  as  did  also  Carteret,  in  the  Swallow,\\  The 
former  gives  a  plan  of  it,  and  calls  it  Island  Bay.  He  attempted  to  anchor  in  it, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  strength  of  the  tide.lF 

Capt.  Stokes  describes  the  Morion,  or  St.  David's  Head,  to  be  a  lofty  granitic 
rock,  of  which  the  outer  face  is  perpendicular  and  bare,  and  of  a  light  gray  colour, 
distinguishable  from  a  considerable  distance  both  from  the  East  and  the  N.W., 
and  forming  an  excellent  leading  mark  to  assure  the  navigator  of  his  position. 

Narborough  thus  describes  Cape  Quod: — "  It  is  a  steep-up  cape,  of  a  rocky, 
grayish  face,  and  of  a  good  height  before  one  comes  to  it :  it  shows  like  a  great 
building  of  a  castle  ;  it  points  off  with  a  race  from  the  other  mountains,  so  much 
into  the  channel  of  the  strait,  that  it  makes  shutting  in  against  the  South  land, 
and  maketh  an  elbow  in  the  streight."** 

*  Capt  Stokes  says, ''  Very  confined,  and  rather  difficult  of  access.'* — Kingy  154. 
t  FitzRoy  M.S.  X  FitzRoy  M.S.  §  Stokes  M.S. 

II  Hawkeiworth,  vol.  i.  p.  806.         IT  Hawkesworth,  vol.  i.  p.  08.        •  •  Narboroagh,  p.  70. 
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At  not  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Quod,  and  a  good  distance  from  the 
North  shore,  in  the  fairway  for  working  round  the  cape,  is  a  rock  of  9  feet  least 
water,  but  shows  itself  by  the  weeds  on  it. 

Abreast  of  Cape  Quod,  Capt.  Stokes  tried  and  found  the  current  setting  to  the 
eastward  at  1 J  knots  an  hour. 

Snowy  Sound,  a  deep  inlet,  unimportant  to  the  navigator,  and  not  worth  any 
person's  while  to  enter,  excepting  for  anchorage  in  a  cove  at  about  a  mile,  and  in 
another  at  2  miles,  within  its  western  head. 

Barcelo  Bay,  the  first  to  the  West  of  Cape  Quod,  seems  to  be  large  and 
incommodious,  and  strewed  with  small  islets.  Osomo  Bay  follows,  and, 
according  to  Cordova,  has  very  deep  water  all  over.  Next,  to  the  westward, 
is  Langara  Bay.  It  trends  in  for  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.,  and  has  10  to  12 
fathoms,  stony  bottom.     It  is  more  sheltered  than  the  two  former  bays. 

Posadas  Bay  is,  most  probably,  Wallis*s  Lion  Cove.  Its  western  point  is 
formed  by  a  high,  rounded,  and  precipitous  headland,  resembling,  in  Capt. 
Wallis's  idea,  a  lion's  head  ;  and  although  Cordova  could  not  discover  the 
likeness,  yet  it  is  sufficiently  descriptive  to  point  out  the  bay,  were  the  anchorage 
worth  occupying,  which  it  is  not.  Wallis  describes  it  to  have  deep  water  close 
to  the  shore ;  his  ship  was  anchored  in  40  fathoms.* 

Arce  Bay.  Cordova  describes  it  to  have  anchorage  in  from  6  to  17  fathoms, 
stones.  It  divides  at  the  bottom  into  two  arms,  each  being  half  a  mile  deep. 
The  outer  points  bear  from  each  other  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  half  a  mile  across. 

Flores  Bay  is,  probably,  Wallis's  Good  Luck  Bay.  Cordova  describes  it  to 
be  very  small  and  exposed,  with  from  6  to  20  fathoms,  stones  and  gravel.  At  the 
bottom  is  a  rivulet  of  very  good  water. 

Villena  Cove  has  from  15  to  20  fathoms,  and  is  very  open  and  exposed. 

Then  follows  Guirior  Bay,  It  is  large,  and  open  to  the  South,  and  probably 
affords  good  anchorage  in  coves.  Cordova  describes  it  to  extend  for  more  than 
a  league  to  the  North,  the  mouth  being  2  miles  wide.  Its  West  Point  is  Cape 
Notch,  which  will  serve  to  recognise  it. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  bays  between  Capes  Quod  and  Notch, 
occupying  a  space  of  I2J  miles,  none  seem  to  be  convenient  or  very  safe.  The 
best  port  for  shelter,  for  a  ship,  is  Swallow  Harbour,  on  the  opposite  shore :  but 
small  vessels  may  find  many  places  that  a  ship  dare  not  approach,  where  every 
convenience  may  be  had  ;  for  if  the  water  be  too  deep  for  anchorage,  they  may 
be  secured  to  the  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  coves,  where  neither  the  swell  nor 
the  wind  can  reach  them. 

Swallow  Harbour  is  1 4  miles  to  the  westward  of  Snowy  Sound.  It  is  a  better 
anchorage  for  ships  than  any  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  plan  of  it  is  a  sufficient 
guide,  the  dangers  being  well  buoyed  and  pointed  out  by  kelp.  It  was  first  used 
by  Capt.  Carteret,  in  the  Swallow ;  and  Cordova  gives  a  short  description  of  it. 

The  bay  to  the  westward  of  the  island  is  Condesa  Bay.  It  is  full  of  islets  and 
rocks ;  and  the  channel  behind  the  island,  communicating  with  Swallow  Bay,  is 
very  narrow. 

*  Hawkcswortb,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 
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At  about  a  cable's  length  off  the  West  point  of  the  entrance  of  Swallow 
Harbour,  Capt,  FitzRoy  saw  a  rock  just  awash.  This  danger  should  be  carefully 
avoided. 

Stuart's  Bat  is  less  than  a  league  from  Swallow  Bay.  Of  this  place  Capt. 
Stokes  makes  the  following  remarks : — *'  Stuart's  Bay  afforded  us  a  quiet  resting 
place  for  the  night,  but  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended  as  an  anchorage ; 
for  though  it  is  sufficiently  sheltered  from  wind  and  sea,  yet  the  rocks  in  different 
parts  of  it  render  the  passage  in  or  out  very  hazardous  ;  every  danger  in  it  is 
pointed  out  by  rock-weed,  but  it  is  so  much  straitened  as  to  require  the  utmost 
vigilance." 

The  account  in  Cordova  is  as  follows : — 

**  Stuart's  Bay  (La  Bahia  de  Stuardo)  follows  Condesa  Bay.  It  has  an  islet, 
besides  several  patches  of  kelp,  an  indication  of  the  many  rocks  that  exist.  Even 
the  best  channel  is  narrow  and  tortuous;  the  depth  from  12  to  16  fathoms, 
stones.  At  the  bottom  is  an  islet,  forming  two  narrow  channels  leading  into  a 
port  or  basin,  2  cables*  length  wide ;  the  eastern  channel  is  the  deeper,  and  has 
15  to  20  fathoms.  Inside  the  basin,  on  the  East  side,  the  depth  is  6  and  9 
fathoms,  mud.  A  reef  extends  for  half  a  cable's  length  to  the  westward  of  the 
South  end  of  the  islet.  It  would  be  difficult  and  dangerous  to  enter  this  small 
basin."* 

Then  follows  a  deep  and  extensive  channel,  of  which  we  know  only  that  it 
extends  to  the  South  for  5  or  6  miles,  and,  perhaps,  is  very  similar  in  its  termi- 
nation to  SAowy  Sound.     It  is  Sarmiento's  Snowy  Channel. f 

At  this  part  of  the  strait  the  breadth  is  about  2  J  miles ;  but,  at  Cape  Quod,  it 
scarcely  exceeds  1^  miles.  The  shores  are  certainly  much  less  verdant  than  to 
the  eastward  of  Cape  Quod,  but  not  so  dismal  as  Cordova's  account  would  make 
them  appear  to  be ;  for,  he  says,  **  As  soon  as  Cape  Quod  is  passed,  the  strait 
assumes  the  most  horrible  appearance,  having  high  mountains  on  both  sides, 
separated  by  ravines  entirely  destitute  of  trees  from  the  mid-height  upwards." 
To  Capt.  King  it  appeared  that  the  hills  were  certainly  much  more  bare  of 
vegetation  above,  but  below  were  not  deficient ;  the  trees  and  shrubs,  however, 
are  of  small  size.  For  the  purposes  of  fuel  abundance  of  wood  is  to  be  obtained. 
In  the  winter  months  the  hills  are  covered  with  snow,  from  the  summit  to  the 
base;  but  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the  Adventure  passed  through,  no  snow 
was  visible  about  them. 

Capt.  Stokes  remarks  that  the  mountains  in  this  part  (Cape  Notch)  spire  up 
into  peaks  of  great  height,  connected  by  singularly  sharp,  saw-like  ridges,  as  bare 
of  vegetation  as  if  they  had  been  rendered  so  by  the  hand  of  art.  About  their 
bases  there  are  generally  some  green  patches  of  jungle,  but  upon  the  whole 
nothing  can  be  more  sterile  and  repulsive  than  this  portion  of  the  strait.  This 
account  of  Capt.  Stokes  agrees  with  Cordova's ;  but  upon  examining  the  coves, 
we  found  them  so  thickly  wooded  with  shrubs  and  jungle  and  small  trees,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  penetrate  beyond  a  few  yards  from  the  beach. 

Cape  Notch,  on  the  North  side,  is  a  projecting  point  of  gray-coloured  rock, 

*  Cordova,  p.  147.  t  8annicnto,  p.  207. 
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about  650  feet  high,  having  a  deep  clefl  in  its  summit.      It  is  a  conspicuous 
headland,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 

The  next  place  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Notch  that  can  be  recommended  for 
an  anchorage  is  Playa  Parda  Cove,  which  is  well  sheltered,  and,  for  chain 
cables,  has  a  good  bottom,  being  of  sandy  mud,  strewed  with  stones ;  it  is  half  a 
mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  about  a  quarter  deep. 

Playa  Parda  Cove  is  easily  known  by  Shelter  Island,  that  fronts  the  inlet  of 
Playa  Parda.  The  inlet  is  1}  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  with  very 
deep  water  all  over.  By  luffing  round  the  island,  a  ship  will  fetch  the  anchorage 
in  the  cove  ;  and  although  sail  should  not  be  reduced  too  soon,  yet  the  squalls, 
if  the  weather  be  bad,  blow  down  the  inlet  of  Playa  Parda  with  great  violence. 
Anchor  a  little  within,  and  half-way  between  the  points  of  entrance,  at  about  \\ 
cables  from  the  middle  point,  in  5\  and  6  fathoms. 

Opposite  to  Playa  Parda  is  a  deep  opening,  which  has  more  the  appearance  of 
a  channel,  leading  through  the  Tierra  del  Fuego,  than  any  opening  to  the 
West  of  the  Barbara.  It  is  evidently  the  inlet  noticed  by  Sarmiento.*  On  the 
seaward  coast  there  is  a  deep  opening  behind  Otway  Bay,  which,  probably, 
may  communicate  with  it. 

The  weather  here  is  generally  so  thick,  that,  although  the  distance  across  be 
only  2  to  3  miles,  yet  one  shore  is  frequently  concealed  from  the  other  by  the 
mist;  on  which  account  Capt.  Stokes  found  it  impossible  to  form  any  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  strait,  on  his  passage  through  it.  It  is,  however,  a  bold  coast  on 
each  side,  otherwise  the  strait  would  be  utterly  unnavigable  in  such  Wieather. 

Marian* 8  Cove^  1 J  miles  to  the  West  of  Playa  Parda,  is  a  convenient  anchorage ; 
at  the  entrance  it  is  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  more  than  half  a  mile 
deep.     In  entering,  the  West  side  should  be  kept  aboard. 

This  cove  is  about  midway  between  Cape  TEtoile  and  Playa  Parda ;  and  is  a 
very  advantageous  place  to  stop  at. 

Opposite  to  Cape  TEtoile  is  a  bay,  with  anchorage  in  17  fathoms,  in  a  well- 
sheltered  situation.  From  Cape  TEtoile  to  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Xaultegua, 
the  shore  is  straight  and  precipitous,  and  the  hills  are  barren  and  rocky.  On  the 
opposite  shore  there  are  a  few  inlets,  but  the  most  useful  one  for  the  navigator  is 
Half  Port  Bat,  rather  more  than  a  league  to  the  East  of  Cape  Monday.  It  is 
immediately  round  the  South  side  of  a  deep  inlet.  It  is  merely  a  slight  indenta- 
tion of  the  coast,  but  is  an  excellent  stopping  place ;  the  anchorage  is  within 
two-thirds  of  a  cable's  length  of  the  West  point,  in  16  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
The  situation  of  this  cove  was  ascertained  by  observation  to  be  in  lat.  5d9  1 1'  36' 
and  Ion.  73°  18'  41"  W.  (or  2°  20'  56"  West  of  Port  Famine). 

"  The  land  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  anchorage  is  high,  and  thickly  wooded  from 
its  summit  to  the  water's  edge.  On  the  eastern  side  it  is  lower,  the  vegetation 
more  scanty,  and  the  trees  crooked  and  stunted,  and  pressed  down  to  the  N.E. 
by  the  prevailing  winds.  S.W.  by  W.  from  the  anchorage  is  a  remarkable  cleft 
in  the  summit  of  the  high  land,  from  which  a  narrow  strip  cleared  of  jungle 
descends  to  the  water's  edge,  apparently  formed  by  the  descent  of  a  torrent  or  of 

*  SarmioDto,  p.  206. 
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large  masses  of  the  rock.*     The  anchorage  is  well  sheltered  from  prevailing 
breezeSy  and  the  holding  ground  is  good  :  water  and  fuel  are  abundant." 

There  is  an  anchorage  under  Cape  Monday  for  small  vessels,  in  which  Byron 
anchored,t  and  rode  out  a  heavy  gale  of  wind.  With  the  exception  of  a  shoal 
in  midway  of  the  entrance,  on  which  there  are  4  fathoms,  it  seems  to  offer  good 
shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds.  On  the  West  side  of  Cape  Monday  is 
Cordova's  Medal  Bay  (Puerto  de  la  Medalla),  of  which  a  very  full  but  florid 
description  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  that  voyage. t 

It  has,  according  to  the  description,  an  island  in  the  entrance  which  forms  two 
channels,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  only  deep  enough  for  boats,  but  the  western 
is  25  fathoms  wide ;  it  is  strewed  half  way  across  with  kelp ;  but  between  the 
kelp  and  the  island  is  a  good  and  clear  passage  with  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 
In  the  kelp  there  are  not  less  than  4  fathoms,  and  inside  it  the  depth  is  9,  8,  and  7 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  To  enter  this  port  there  are  no  dangers  that  are  not 
visible,  and  those  are  easily  avoided ;  they  consist  only  of  the  islet  in  its  entrance, 
and  some  patches  of  kelp,  over  which,  however,  there  is  plenty  of  water. 

The  GuLT  OF  Xaultegua,  improperly  called  Bulkeley's  Channel,  is  a  deep 
opening,  trending  into  the  land  in  an  easterly  direction  for  28  miles,  and 
approaching  within  2  miles  of  some  of  the  inlets  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Indian 
Sound.  The  entrance  is  about  4  miles  across,  but  afterwards  expands  to  a  width 
of  nearly  15  miles.  At  the  entrance  is  St.  Ann's  Island,  between  which  and  the 
South  point  is  a  navigable  channel,  half  a  mile  wide.  St.  Anne's  Island  is  about 
2  miles  long,  and  extends  in  a  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction;  off  its  N.W.  end 
is  an  islet,  and  there  is  another  close  to  its  S.W.  extremity. 

The  land  forming  the  North  side  of  the  strait,  between  the  Gulf  of  Xaultegua§ 
and  the  Jerome  Channel,  is  called  Croker  Peninsula. 

Should  a  ship  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  make  a  mistake  and  get  into  it,  she 
must  keep  under  weigh  until  she  gets  out  again.  There  is  no  thoroughfare. — 
(FitzRoy's  Journal.) 

little  has  been  said  of  the  tides  in  this  part  of  the  strait,  and,  indeed,  as  to 
their  rise  and  fall  they  are  really  of  no  importance,  being  little  more  than  4  feet. 
It  is  high  water,  at  full  and  change,  in  all  parts  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon. 
The  current  sets  constantly  to  the  eastward  with  more  or  less  strength. 

Between  Elizabeth  Island,  within  the  Second  Narrow,  and  the  western  end  of 
Long  Reach,  there  is  very  little  swell.  In  a  heavy  gale,  or  perhaps  even  a 
strong  breeze,  a  short  sea  may  be  experienced  in  the  wider  part  of  the  strait, 
particularly  near  and  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Froward ;  but  nothing  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  confused,  breaking  swell  that  runs  in  the  Sea  or  Western  Reach. 
It  was  felt  by  the  Beagle  when  beating  to  the  westward,  immediately  on  reaching 
Cape  Providence.  There  seems  to  be  no  danger  for  vessels  beating  through  the 
strait  hereabouts,  the  shore  being  bold- to.     Byron  passed  a  night,  and  a  very 

*  More  probably  by  the  effect  of  a  gust  of  wind,  which  to  the  eastward,  particularly  in  the 
Gabriel  Channel,  is  yery  comroon. 

t  Hawkeaworth,  ?ol.  i.  p.  73.  t  Ultimo  Viage,  Appendix,  p.  49. 

^  The  name  of  Xaultegaa  is  from  Sarmiento,  who  very  correctly  describes  iU—Sarmiento, 
p.  208. 
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tempestuoas  ooe,  here  ;  as  did  also  the  Beagle^  the  latter  not  being  able  to  find 
anchorage  before  night. 

A  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Monday  is  an  inlet,  which  we  suppose  to  be 
Sarmiento*s  Puerto  Angosto.  Upon  its  West  head  is  a  conspicuous  round 
mount,  and  to  the  North,  between  the  mount  and  a  projecting  point,  is  a  con- 
fined but  rery  snug  and  commodious  cove  for  a  small  vessel,  in  17  fathoms, 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  within  the  head. 

In  Upright  Bag  the  anchorage,  though  afibrding  excellent  shelter  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  is  bad  with  a  southerly  one ;  for  the  steepness  of  the  bottom 
requiring  a  vessel  to  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  sufficient  scope  is  not  left  for 
veering  cable. 

Cape  Upright  bears  due  South,  5  miles  from  Cape  Providence.  It  has  a  rocky 
islet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  oflf  its  East  extremity,  surrounded  by  kelp,  which  also 
extends  for  some  distance  from  the  cape  towards  the  islet,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  are  7  fathoms.  (At  3  leagues  West  of  the  cape,  and  some  distance  firom  the 
shore,  is  a  reef.) 

Cape  Providence  is  a  rugged  rocky  mountain,  higher  than  the  adjacent  coast ; 
it  is  deeply  cleft  at  the  top,  and,  when  bearing  about  North,  the  western  portion 
of  its  summit  appears  arched,  the  eastern  lower  and  peaked.  When  the  cape 
bears  E.  by  S.  mag,y  distant  about  1 }  leagues,  a  little  round  rocky  islet  will  be 
seen  open  of  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  point  of  the  compass  more  southerly.* — 
(Stokes's  MSS.) 

Tlie  distance  from  Cape  Providence  to  Cape  Tamar  is  9}  miles ;  in  this  space 
the  land  arches  inwards,  and  forms  a  bay  about  1 }  leagues  deep.  Capt.  Stokes 
describes  the  coast  to  the  East  of  Cape  Tamar  to  be  formed  into  two  large  bights 
by  the  land  of  Cape  Providence.  On  the  western  side  of  the  latter  are  several 
islands,  of  which  two  are  conspicuous ;  they  are  round  and  of  a  good  height,  and 
well  wooded ;  at  a  distance  their  form  is  conical,  the  eastern  being  the  lowest. 
Between  them  is  a  passage  to  two  good  anchorages,  which  Lieut.  Skyring,  who 
examined  them,  considered  even  more  sheltered  than  Tamar  Harbour. 

Four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Tamar  is  Round  Island^  to  the  N.W.  of 
which  is  a  well-sheltered  anchorage,  but  with  deep  water.  In  standing  in,  pass 
midway  between  Round  Island  and  an  island  to  the  westward,  which  lies  close  to 
the  shore,  and  haul  round  the  latter  to  the  mouth  of  a  cove,  in  the  entrance  of 
which,  near  the  South  shore,  there  are  23  fathoms,  sand.  The  shore  to  the 
North  and  N.E.  of  Round  Island  is  very  rocky.  On  the  East  side  of  the 
promontory  of  Cape  Tamar,  is  the  useful  and  excellent  anchorage  of  Tamar 
Harbour.  It  is  scarcely  2  miles  wide,  and  rather  more  than  half  a  mile  deep. 
Its  entrance  is  not  exactly  free  from  danger,  but,  with  attention  to  the  following 
directions,  none  need  be  apprehended.  There  is  a  sunken  rock  between  a  group 
of  rocky  islets,  one-third  over  on  the  western  side,  and  a  patch  of  kelp  one-third 
towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.     With  a  westerly  wind  it  would  be  advisable 

*  There  are  tome  anchorages  on  the  right,  to  the  N.E.  of  Cape  Providence,  according  to  a  plan 
gi?en  in  Hawkcsworth's  Collection  of  Voyages,  bnt  they  are  too  much  ont  of  the  way,  as  well  as 
very  open  and  exposed  to  lootberly  winds,  to  be  of  ose,  or  to  offer  any  security  to  vessels  bound 
through  the  strait. 
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to  give  the  outer  rock  a  berth  of  2  cables'  length  to  avoid  this  danger,  on  which 
there  are  only  9  feet  of  water,  and  upon  which  the  Beagle  struck. 

An  excellent  leading  mark  for  this  shoal  is  a  whitened  portion  of  bare  rock, 
looking  like  a  tombstone,  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  green  side  of  the 
mountainous  land  that  forms  the  coast  of  the  bay.  This  stone  bears  W.  by  N.  \  N. 
(by  compass)  from  the  rocks  to  be  rounded  on  entering  the  anchorage. 

The  least  water  found  among  the  kelp  on  the  East  side  of  the  channel  was  4  J 
fathoms,  and  near  and  within  the  edge  towards  the  rocky  islets  there  are  7 
fathoms ;  so  that  with  the  lead  in  hand,  and  a  look  out  for  kelp,  which  should 
not  unnecessarily  be  entered,  there  is  no  real  danger  to  be  apprehended. 

High  water  at  full  and  change  takes  place  in  Tamar  Harbour  at  3^  5',  and  the 
perpendicular  rise  and  fall  are  5  feet. 

The  flood  tide  on  this  part  of  the  northern  shore  of  the  strait  sets  to  the 
eastward,  and  rarely  exceeds  half  a  mile  an  hour.  At  this  part  the  strait  is  7  miles 
wide  ;  at  Cape  Philip,  to  the  westward,  the  breadth  increases  to  5  leagues ;  but 
at  Cape  Parker  it  narrows  again  4  leagues,  which  breadth  it  keeps  to  the  end. 

To  tlie  westward  of  Cape  Tamar  is  Tamar  Island,  It  is  high,  and  is  separated 
from  the  land  of  the  cape  by  a  deep  channel  from  half  to  1  mile  wide.  Half  a 
mile  off  its  S.W.  end  is  a  rock. 

Between  Capes  Tamar  and  Philip,  a  space  of  4  leagues,  there  is  a  deep  bight, 
with  two  openings ;  the  easternmost,  in  which  are  Glacier  and  Icy  Sounds, 
extends  to  the  N.E.  for  10  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  the  westernmost  is  the 
commencement  of  Smyth's  Channel. 

Under  the  lee  (the  N.E.)  of  Cape  Philip  is  SholVs  Bay,  in  which  the  Beagle 
anchored  in  1827.  Of  this  place  Capt.  Stokes  writes: — ''  We  found  there  an 
excellent  anchorage  in  15  fathoms.  It  is  valuable  for  vessels  working  through 
the  strait  to  the  westward,  inasmuch  as,  from  the  discontinuous  nature  of  the 
northern  shore  (which  here  is  formed  into  deep  bays),  this  place  will  be  much 
more  easily  recognised  than  the  anchorages  on  the  opposite  coast ;  besides  the 
winds  hang  here,  in  general,  somewhat  to  the  northward  of  West,  hence  a  better 
starting  place  for  the  westward  is  obtained.  Here,  as  in  every  anchorage  on  the 
strait,  water  and  fuel  are  easily  procured  ;  but  nothing  more,  unless  we  except  the 
wild  berries  (berberis,  sp,),  celery,  mussels,  and  limpets ;  the  wild  goose  abounds, 
but  its  nauseous  taste  renders  it  uneatable.     No  inhabitants,  no  quadrupeds." 

Of  the  coast  of  the  strait  on  the  South  side,  between  Cape  Upright  and 
Valentine  Harbour,  we  know  very  little ;  there  are  several  deep  bights  and 
spacious  bays,  which  may  contain  anchorage,  but,  in  general,  they  are  not  found 
in  the  large  harbours,  which  are  mostly  deep,  precipitous  chasms,  or  ravines  in 
the  rock.  The  smaller  coves,  or  where  the  land  shelves  down  to  the  sea,  are 
more  likely  to  afford  anchorages. 

In  the  appendix  to  Cordova's  work  are  descriptions  of  some  anchorages  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  mention  here :  it  says,  *'  In  rounding  Cape  (Ildefonso)  Upright 
we  found  ourselves  in  a  bay,  not  very  deep,  2  miles  across,  divided  in  its  centre 
by  many  islets  and  rocks  extending  to  the  North  ;  the  outer  or  northernmost  of 
which  bears  West  from  the  extremity  of  the  cape.  One  mile  N.W.  J  N.  from 
the  northernmost  islet  is  ajround  rock,  which  is  of  dangerous  approach." 
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To  the  westward  of  this  bay  is  another,  3  miles  wide,  and  about  as  deep ;  the 
whole  of  it,  particularly  towards  the  eastern  part,  is  full  of  islets,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  narrow  canal  trending  to  the  S.S.E.  At  the  western  end  of  this  bay, 
called  by  Wallis  the  Bay  of  Islands,  from  the  number  it  contained,  commences  a 
third,  which,  with  the  two  preceding,  make  the  great  bay,  called  by  the  Indians, 
according  to  Sarmiento,  Alquilqua.  It  is  contained  between  Cape  Upright  and 
a  bold  projecting  point,  10  miles  to  the  W.N.W.,  called  Point  Echenique.  The 
country  is  there  described  to  be  poor,  and  the  vegetation  scanty. 

The  eastern  point  of  the  Third  Bay  has  a  string  of  islets  extending  a  mile  to 
the  North ;  and  to  the  S.W.  are  several  others.  On  its  East  side  is  a  bay  called 
Cuaviguilgua ;  and  a  little  beyond  it,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  is  Port  Uriarte, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  2  cables*  length  across. 

Port  Uriarte  was  carefully  sounded,  but  the  bottom  is  generally  bad  and 
stony,  with  5,  8,  14,  to  18  fathoms.  The  harbour  is  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, rising  vertically,  and  with  only  a  few  stunted  trees  on  the  shores.  Its 
greatest  extent,  which  is  from  North  to  South,  is  half  a  mile  ;  the  mouth  is  not 
visible  until  close  to  it :  its  bearing  from  Cape  Providence  is  S.W.  ^  S.  There  is 
no  danger  in  entering  it  but  what  is  visible ;  but  it  is  not  recommended  as  a  good 
harbour,  from  the  foul  gpround  all  over  it.  A  little  to  the  eastward  also  of  Point 
Echenique  is  Cape  Santa  Casilda,  a  low  point. 

To  the  West  of  Point  Echenique  is  a  harbour  2^-  miles  wide,  the  points  of 
entrance  bearing  N.W.  and  S.E.  There  is  an  island  in  the  centre  forming  two 
channels,  but  with  very  deep  water,  no  ground  being  found  with  55  fathoms.  At 
the  bottom  is  a  canal,  trending  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  disappearing  between  the 
mountains.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island  the  channel  is  at  first  a  mile  wide, 
but  afterwards  narrows  gradually:  the  western  channel  is  scarcely  2  cables'  length 
across.  The  shores  are  high,  precipitous  mountains.  The  Indians,  according  to 
Sarmiento,  call  the  place  Puchachailgua. 

The  Canal  de  la  Tempestad  (or  Stormy  Channel),  from  the  description,  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  The  water  is  very  deep  all  over,  and  the  place  affords  no 
security  for  vessels  of  any  description.  To  the  westward  is  a  better  harbour, 
which  the  Spanish  officers  thought  to  be  Sarmiento's  Port  Santa  Monica.  It 
bears  S.S.W.  from  Cape  Tamar,  and  it  is  14  miles  to  the  westward  of  Cape 
Upright,  but  not  more  than  3  leagues  according  to  Sarmiento's  account. 

Two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  is  a  point,  with  two  islets  off  it ;  round 
which  is  Point  ChurrucOf  a  deep  and  spacious  bay,  2  miles  wide,  tbe  points 
bearing  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W.,  containing  two  ports  and  some  coves,  but  with 
very  deep  water,  and  therefore  useless,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  fast  to 
the  rocks  to  secure  a  vessel. 

To  the  westward  of  this  is  a  useful  cove.  Darby  CovCf  in  which  small  vessels 
may  obtain  good  shelter. 

From  Darby  Cove  the  coast  extends  to  the  W.N.W.  for  7  miles,  having  in  the 
interval  several  indentations,  but  all  with  deep  water ;  at  Point  Felix,  the  land 
trends  deeply  in  to  the  S.W.,  and  forms  a  bay  5  miles  wide  and  2J  deep.  At  its 
western  side  is  Valentine  Harbour,  in  which  the  Beagle  anchored,  which  seems 
to  be  commodious  and  secure,  and  of  easy  approach.     On  hauling  round  the 
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island,  there  are  some  islets  half  a  mile  off,  which  must  be  avoided,  but  otherwise 
there  seems  to  be  no  dangers. 

The  anchorage,  as  a  stopping  place,  is  in  from  20  to  26  fathoms,  sand,  at  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  either  shore  :  a  more  sheltered  situation  may  be  obtained 
to  the  S.W. 

Cape  Cuevas,  the  extremity  of  an  island  that  is  close  to  the  shore,  is  in  lat. 
52°  53'  19*,  and  Ion.  74°  21'  22^ 

There  is  plenty  of  wood  and  water  in  Truxillo  Bay,  but  nobody  will  visit  it  in 
preference  to  Tuesday  Bay,  or,  rather,  the  more  convenient  anchorage  of  Tuesday 
Cove,  situated  three-quarters  of  a  mile  South  of  Cape  Cortado.  The  anchorage 
is  in  12  to  14  fathoms.  Tuesday  Bay  is  larger,  and,  therefore,  more  exposed  to 
the  squalls ;  but  for  a  ship,  perhaps,  might  be  more  convenient. 

On  the  North  shore  of  the  strait,  opposite  to  Cape  Cortado,  is  Cape  Parker, 
a  remarkable  projection,  with  three  hummocks  on  the  summit  of  the  high  land 
which  rises  over  it.  To  the  eastward  the  coast  trends  deeply  in  to  the  North, 
forming  a  bay,  the  eastern  head  of  which.  Cape  Philip,  bears  N.E.  by  E.  9  miles. 
There  appeared  to  be  several  islands  in  the  bay,  and  at  the  bottom  a  narrow 
opening,  perhaps  a  channel,  leading  to  the  North. 

On  the  West  side  of  the  bay  the  coast  is  indented,  and  affords  some  anchorages, 
but  the  approach  is  not  clear.  The  first  bay,  however,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
S.E.  trend  of  the  cape,  seems  to  afford  a  good  stopping  place ;  but  it  is  fronted 
by  a  considerable  shoal,  with  two  rocky  islets;  the  depth  is  from  7  to  22  fathoms. 

The  land  of  Cape  Parker  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  an  island.  To  the 
westward  of  it  commences  a  range  of  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  fronting  a 
broken  coast  that  should  never  be  approached  but  for  the  purpose  of  discovery 
or  seal-fishery.  The  easternmost  island  is  Westminster  Hall,*  a  high,  rocky 
island. 

Sir  John  NarharougVs  Islands  consist  of  eight  or  ten  principal  islands,  and, 
perhaps,  hundreds  of  smaller  ones.  Behind  them  there  seemed  to  be  a  channel ; 
and  amongst  them  are  several  anchorages,  but  none  to  be  recommended,  espe- 
cially when  on  the  South  coast  there  are  two  or  three  much  better,  much  safer, 
and  of  much  easier  access.' 

It  is  a  dangerous  coast,  as  well  from  the  immense  number  of  rocks,  upon  which 
the  sea  breaches  very  high,  as  from  the  tides,  which  near  the  edge  of  the  line  of 
shoals  set  frequently  in  amongst  them.  ''  The  coast  about  our  unsafe  anchorage 
was  as  barren  and  dismal  looking  as  any  part  of  this  country,  which,  as  Sir  John 
Narborough  says,  is  'so  desolate  land  to  behold.'  " — (King,  80.) 

A  league  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Cortado,  on  the  South  side,  is  Skyriny 
Harbour,  There  are  some  islands  in  it,  and  anchorage  might  be  obtained  in 
27  fathoms. 

At  3  J  miles  from  the  West  point  of  Sky  ring  Harbour  is  the  East  head  of  the 
Harbour  of  Mercy  (Puerto  de  la  Misericordia  of  Sarmiento,f  Separation  Harbour 
of  Wallis  and  Carteret),  one  of  the  best  anchorages  of  the  western  part  of  the 
strait,  and  being  only  4  miles  within  Cape  Pillar,  is  very  conveniently  placed  for 

*  Narborough,  p.  77.  Sarmlento,  p.  182. 
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a  ship  to  anchor  at,  to  await  a  favourable  opportunity  for  leaving  the  strait. 
There  is  no  danger  in  entering.  The  depth  is  moderate,  12  to  14  fathoms,  and 
the  holding  ground  excellent,  being  a  black  clay.  A  ship  may  select  her 
position  ;  but  the  one  off  the  first  bight  round  the  point  being  equally  well 
sheltered,  and  much  more  convenient  for  many  purposes,  is  the  best  berth. 

CAPE  PILLAR  is  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  largest  Observation  Islet. 
**  At  daylight,  on  November  25th,  1829,  we  made  Cape  Pillar  right  ahead 
(E.N.E.  by  compass),  distant  7  or  8  leagues.  The  wind  became  lighter,  and  we 
were  set  by  a  current  to  the  S.W.,  which  obliged  us,  in  nearing  the  cape,  to  alter 
our  course  from  E.N.E.  to  N.N.E.,  to  avoid  being  carried  too  near  the  Apostle 
Rocks.  A  dangerous  rock,  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  lies  half  a  mile 
more  towards  the  North  than  either  of  the  Apostles.  Cape  Pillar  is  a  detached 
headland,  and  so  very  remarkable  that  no  person  can  fail  to  know  it  easily."*- 
(Capt.  FitzRoy,  Voy.  Adv,  and  Beagle,  vol.  i.  p.  360.) 

The  extremity  of  Cape  Pillar  is  in  lat.  52°  42'  53",  and  Ion.  74°  43'  23" ;  and 
Cape  Victory  in  52°  16'  10",  and  74°  54'  47".  These  poinU  form  the  western 
entrance  of  the  strait. 

The  EVANGELISTS,  as  they  were  named  by  the  early  Spanish  navigators, 
but  The  Isles  of  Dihectiok  by  Narborough,  from  their  forming  a  capital  leading 
mark  for  the  western  mouth  of  the  strait,  are  a  group  of  rocky  islets,  consisting 
of  four  principal  ones,  and  Bome  detached  rocks  and  breakers.  The  islands  are 
very  rugged  and  barren,  and  suited  only  to  afford  a  resting  place  or  breeding 
haunt  of  seals  and  oceanic  birds.  There  is  landing  on  one  of  the  islands,  and 
anchorage  round  them,  if  necessary.  The  largest  and  highest  may  be  seen,  in 
tolerably  clear  weather,  from  a  brig's  deck,  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues. 
The  southernmost,  from  its  shape  called  the  Sugar  Loaf,  is  in  lat.  52°  24'  18", 
and  Ion.  75°  6'  50".  From  the  Sugar  Loaf,  the  extremity  of  Cape  Pillar  bears 
N.W.  J  N.  mag,  23|  miles ;  and  from  Cape  Victory,  according  to  Capt  Stokes's 
survey,  S.  by  W.  |  W.  mag,  11  miles. 

The  tides  here  are  very  variable,  and  sometimes  set  to  the  E.N.  E.  towards  the 
rocks  that  front  Cape  Victory  and  Sir  John  Narborougjh's  Islands.  The  times  of 
high  water  at  the  different  points  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  OUTER  COAST  OF  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO,  FROM 
CATHERINE  POINT  TO  CAPE  PILLAR,  INCLUDING 
STATEN  ISLAND,  CAPE  HORN,  ETC. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS .♦— The  Coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Cape  Pillar  is  very  irregular  and  much  broken ;  being,  in  fact,  com- 
posed of  an  immense  number  of  islands.  It  is  generally  high,  bold,  and  free 
from  shoals  or  banks  ;  but  there  are  many  rocks  nearly  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  distant  2  and  even  3  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  which  make  it  very 
unsafe  for  a  vessel  to  approach  nearer  than  5  miles,  excepting  in  daylight  and 
clear  weather.  The  coast  varies  in  height  from  8  to  1,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
Further  inshore  are  ranges  of  mountains  always  covered  with  snow,  whose  height 
is  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet,  and  in  one  instance  (Sarmiento)  5^000  feet. 

'Willi  daylight  and  clear  weather  a  vessel  may  close  the  shore  without  risk, 
because  the  water  is  invariably  deep,  and  no  rock  is  found  which  is  not  so  marked 
by  sea- weed  (or  kelp,  as  it  is  generally  called^,  that  by  a  good  look  out  at  the 
mast-head,  its  situation  is  as  clearly  seen  as  if  it  were  buoyed. 

Viewing  the  coast  at  a  distance,  it  appears  high,  rugged,  covered  with  snow, 
and  continued, — as  if  there  were  no  islands.  When  near  you  see  many  inlets, 
which  intersect  the  land  in  every  direction,  and  open  into  large  gulfs  or  sounds 
behind  the  seaward  islands. 

You  now  lose  sight  of  the  higher  land,  which  is  covered  with  snow  throughout 
the  year,  and  find  the  heights  close  to  the  sea  thickly  wooded  towards  the  East, 
though  barren  on  their  western  sides,  owing  to  the  prevailing  winds.  These 
heights  are  seldom  covered  with  snow,  because  the  sea  winds  and  the  rain  melt  it 
soon  after  it  falls. 

Opposite  to  the  eastern  valleys,  where  the  land  is  covered  with  wood,  and  water 
is  seen  falling  down  the  ravines,  good  anchorage  is  generally  found.  But  these 
valleys  are  exposed  to  tremendous  squalls,  which  come  from  the  heights.  The  best 
of  all  anchorages  on  this  coast  is  where  you  find  good  ground  on  the  western 
side  of  high  land,  and  are  protected  from  the  sea  by  low  islands.  It  never  blows 
so  hard  against  high  land  as  from  it,  but  the  sea  on  the  weather  side  is  of  course 
too  formidable,  unless  stopped  by  islets. f 

*  Thefle  observations  are  by  Capt  FitzHoy,  1830. 

t  The  lee  side  of  high  land,  Capt  King  remarks,  is  not  the  best  for  anchorage  in  this  country. 
When  good  holding  can  be  found  to  windward  of  a  height,  and  low  land  lies  to  windward  of 
yon,  Mifficient  to  break  the  jea,  the  anchorage  is  much  preferable ;  becanse  the  wind  Is  steady, 
and  does  not  blow  home  to  the  heights.  Being  to  leeward  of  them  is  like  being  on  the  west 
side  of  Qibraltar  rock  when  it  blows  a  strong  levanter. 
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Where  the  land  is  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone  or  slate,  anchorages  abound  ; 
where  of  granite,  it  is  difficult  to  strike  soundings. 

The  difference  between  the  granite  and  slate  or  sandstone  hills,  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  former  being  very  barren  and  rugged,  and  of  a  gray  or  white 
appearance  ;  whereas  the  latter  are  generally  covered  with  vegetation,  are  dark 
coloured,  and  have  smoother  outlines.  These  slate  or  sandstone  hills  show  few 
peaks,  and  the  only  rugged  places  are  those  exposed  to  wind  or  sea. 

SOUNDINGS  extend  to  30  miles  from  the  coast.  Between  10  and  20  miles 
from  the  land  the  depth  of  water  varies  from  60  to  200  fathoms,  the  bottom 
almost  everywhere  a  fine  white  or  speckled  sand.  From  10  to  5  miles  distant  the 
average  depth  is  50  fathoms ;  it  varies  from  30  to  100,  and  in  some  places  no 
ground  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  Less  than  5  miles  from  the  shore  the  soundings 
are  very  irregular  indeed,  generally  less  than  40  fathoms,  but  in  some  places 
deepening  suddenly  to  100  or  more:  in  others  a  rock  rises  nearly  to,  or  above, 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

After  carrying  50,  40,  30,  or  20  fathoms,  towards  an  inlet  which  you  are 
desirous  of  entering,  you  will  probably  find  the  water  deepen  to  60  or  100  fathoms 
as  soon  as  you  enter  the  opening ;  and  in  the  large  sounds,  behind  the  seaward 
islands,  the  water  is  considerably  deeper  than  on  the  outside.* 

There  is  a  bank  of  soundings  along  the  whole  coast,  extending  from  20  to  30 
miles  from  it,  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  continued  action  of  the 
sea  upon  the  shore,  wearing  it  away  and  forming  a  bank  with  its  sand. 

Between  the  islands,  where  there  is  no  swell  or  surf  worth  notice,  the  water  is 
deep,  and  the  bottom  very  irregular. 

A  small  ship  may  run  among  the  islands  in  many  places,  and  find  good 
anchorage  ;  but  she  runs  into  a  labyrinth,  from  which  her  escape  may  be  difficult, 
and,  in  thick  weather,  extremely  dangerous. 

FOGS  are  extremely  rare  on  this  coast,  but  thick  rainy  weather  and  strong 
winds  prevail.  The  sun  shows  himself  but  little  ;  the  sky  even  in  fine  weather 
being  generally  overcast  and  cloudy.     A  clear  day  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

WINDS. — Gales  of  wind  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals,  and  last 
several  days.  At  times  the  weather  is  fine  and  settled  for  a  fortnight,  but  those 
times  are  few. 

Westerly  winds  prevail  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  East  wind 
blows  chiefly  in  the  winter  months,  and  at  limes  very  hard,  but  it  seldom  blows  in 
summer. 

Winds  from  the  eastern  quarter  invariably  rise  light,  with  fine  weather ;  they 
increase  gradually,— the  weather  changes, — and  at  times  end  in  a  determined 
heavy  gale.  More  frequently  they  rise  to  the  strength  of  a  treble-reefed  topsail 
breeze,  then  die  away  gradually,  or  shift  to  another  quarter. 

*  '*  1  have  heard  Capt.  FitzRoy  remark,  that,  on  entering  any  of  these  channels  from  the  ooter 
coast,  it  is  always  necessary  to  look  out  directly  for  anchorage ;  for  further  inland  the  depth  soon 
becomes  extremely  great.  Capt.  CkK>k,  in  entering  Christmas  Sound,  had  first  37  fathoms;  then 
40,  60,  and,  immediately  afterwards,  no  soundings  with  170.  This  structure  of  the  bottom,  I 
presume,  must  arise  from  the  sediment  deposited  near  the  mouths  of  the  channels  by  the  oppoted 
tides  and  swell ;  and  likewise  from  the  enormous  degradation  of  the  coast  rocks,  caused  by  an 
ocean  harassed  by  endless  gales."— Danmn,  pp.  266-7. 
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From  the  North  the  wind  always  begins  to  blow  moderately,  but  with  thicker 
weather  and  more  clouds  than  from  the  eastward,  and  it  is  generally  accompanied 
by  small  rain.  Increasing  in  strength,  it  draws  to  the  westward  gradually,  and 
blows  hardest  between  North  and  north-west,  with  heavy  clouds,  thick  weather, 
and  much  rain. 

When  the  fury  of  the  north-wester  is  expended,  which  varies  from  12  to  50 
hours,  or  even  while  it  is  blowing  hard,  the  wind  sometimes  shifls  suddenly  into 
the  S.W.  quarter,  blowing  harder  than  before.  This  wind  soon  drives  away  the 
clouds,  and  in  a  few  hours  you  have  clear  weather,  but  with  heavy  squalls  passing 
occasionally. 

In  the  S.W.  quarter  the  wind  hangs  several  days  (generally  speaking),  blowing 
strong,  but  moderating  towards  its  end,  and  granting  two  or  Uiree  days  of  6nc 
weather. 

Northerly  winds  then  begin  again,  generally  during  the  summer  months  ;  but 
all  manner  of  shifts  and  changes  are  experienced  from  North  to  South  by  the 
West  during  that  season,  which  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  summer,  were 
not  the  days  so  much  longer,  and  the  weather  a  little  warmer.  Rain  and  wind 
prevail  much  more  during  the  long  than  the  short  days. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  bad  weather  never  comes  on  suddenly  from  the 
eastward,  neither  does  a  S.W.  or  southerly  gale  shift  suddenly  to  the  northward. 
S.W.  and  southerly  winds  rise  suddenly  and  violently,  and  must  be  well  considered 
in  choosing  anchorages,  and  preparing  for  shifts  of  wind  at  sea. 

The  most  usual  weather  in  these  latitudes  is  a  fresh  wind  between  N.W.  and 
S.W.,  with  a  cloudy,  overcast  sky. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to  the  utility  of  a  barometer  in 
these  latitudes.  Capt.  FitzRoy  says,  that  during  12  months'  constant  trial  of  a 
barometer  and  sympiesometer  (Adieus),  he  found  their  indications  of  the  utmost 
value.  Their  variations  do  not  of  course  correspond  to  those  of  middle  latitudes, 
but  they  correspond  to  those  of  high  northern  latitudes  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
changing  South  for  North  (East  and  West  remaining  the  same). 

CURRENT. — ^There  is  a  continual  current  setting  along  the  S.W.  coast 
of  Tierra  del  Faego,  from  the  N.W.  towards  the  S.E.  as  far  as  the  Diego 
Ramirez  Islands.*  From  their  vicinity  the  current  takes  a  more  easterly  direc- 
tion, setting  round  Cape  Honi  towards  Staten  Island,  and  off  to  seaward  to 
the  E.S.E. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  strength  of  this  current,  some  persons  supposing  that 
it  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  passing  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn,  while  others 
almost  deny  its  existence. 

It  was  found  to  run  at  the  average  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour.  Its  strength  is 
greater  during  West ;  less,  or  insensible,  during  easterly  winds.  It  is  strongest 
near  the  land,  particularly  near  the  projecting  capes  or  detached  islands. 


*  ''  An  oar  was  picked  up  near  the  watering  place  at  Desolation  Harbour,  on  1 1th  Dec,  18J^, 
and  reeogniaed  by  one  of  the  men  as  the  same  which  was  left  on  a  rock  near  Cape  Pillar  (in 
Olisenrstion  Cotc)  by  Capt.  Stokes,  in  January,  1827.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  as 
the  nan's  initials  wm  on  the  oar :  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  an  outset  along  the  South  side  of 
the  strait,  near  Cape  Pillar,  and  of  Its  continuntion  along  shore."— iiTin^,  toI.  i.  p.  365. 
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This  current  sets  rather  from  the  land,  which  diminishes  the  danger  of 
approaching  this  part  of  the  coast. 

There  is,  in  fact,  much  less  risk  in  approaching  this  coast  than  is  generally 
supposed.  Being  high  and  bold,  without  sandbanks  or  shoals,  its  position 
accurately  determined,  and  a  bank  of  soundings  extending  20  or  30  miles  from 
the  shore,  it  cannot  be  much  feared.  Rocks,  it  is  true,  abound  near  the  land, 
but  they  are  very  near  to  the  shore,  and  out  of  a  ship's  way. 

A  line  from  headland  to  headland  (beginning  from  the  outermost  Apostle) 
along  the  coast  will  clear  all  danger  excepting  the  Tower  Rocks,  which  are  high 
above  water,  and  steep- to. 

Gales  of  wind  from  the  southward,  and  squalls  from  the  S.W.,  are  preceded 
and  foretold  by  heavy  banks  of  large  white  clouds  rising  in  those  quarters,  having 
hard  edges,  and  appearing  very  rounded  and  solid. — (Cumuloni.) 

Winds  from  the  northward  and  north-westward  are  preceded  and  accompanied 
by  low  flying  clouds,  with  a  thickly  overcast  sky,  in  which  the  clouds  appear  to 
be  at  a  great  height.  The  sun  shows  dimly  through  them,  and  has  a  reddish 
appearance.  For  some  hours,  or  a  day,  before  a  gale  from  the  North  or  West, 
it  is  not  possible  to  take  an  altitude  of  the  sun,  although  he  is  visible ;  the 
haziness  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  upper  regions  causing  his  limbs  to  be  quite 
indistinct.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  with  the  wind  light  between  N.N.W. 
and  N.N.E.,  you  have  a  few  days  of  beautiful  weather.  They  are  succeeded  by 
gales  from  the  southward,  with  much  rain. 

SEASONS. — It  may  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  seasons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn,  as  much  question  has  arisen  respecting  the 
propriety  of  making  the  passage  round  the  cape  in  winter  or  in  summer.* 

The  equinoctial  months  are  the  worst  in  the  year,  generally  speaking,  as  in 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Heavy  gales  prevail  at  those  times,  though  not,  perhaps, 
exactly  at  the  equinoxes.  In  August,  September,  October,  and  November,  you 
have  the  worst  months  in  the  year.  Westerly  winds,  rain,  snow,  hail,  and  cold 
weather,  then  prevail. 

December,  January,  and  February,  are  the  warmest  months ;  the  days  are 
long,  and  you  have  some  fine  weather ;  but  westerly  winds,  very  strong  gales  at 
times,  with  much  rain,  prevail  throughout  this  season,  which  carries  with  it  less 
of  summer  than  in  almost  any  part  of  the  globe. 

March  is  stormy,  and  perhaps  the  worst  month  in  the  year  with  respect  to 
violent  winds,  though  not  so  rainy  as  the  summer  months. 

In  April,  May,  and  June,  the  finest  weather  is  experienced ;  and  though  the 
days  shorten,  it  is  more  like  summer  than  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Bad 
weather  is  found  during  these  months,  but  not  so  much  as  at  other  times.  Easterly 
winds  are  frequent,  with  fine,  clear,  settled  weather.     During  this  period  there  is 

•  "  Some  persons  are  disposed  to  form  a  premature  opinion  of  the  wind  and  weather  to  be  met 
with  in  particalar  ref^ions,  judging  only  from  what  they  may  themselves  have  experienced. 
Happily,  extreme  cases  are  not  often  met  with ;  but  one  cannot  help  regretting  the  haste  with 
which  some  men  (who  have  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  with  royals  set)  incline  to  cavil  at  and 
doubt  the  description  of  Anson  and  other  navigators,  who  were  not  only  far  less  fortunate  as  to 
weather,  but  had  to  deal  with  crazy  ships,  inefficient  crews,  and  unknown  shores,  besldct 
hunger,  thirst,  and  disease."—- JFt/2i?o^,  p.  126. 
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some  chance  of  obtaining  a  few  successive  and  corresponding  observations.  To 
try  to  rate  chronometers  by  equal  altitudes  would  be  a  fruitless  waste  of  time  at 
other  seasons.  June  and  July  are  much  alike,  but  easterly  gales  blow  more 
during  July. 

The  days  being  so  short,  and  the  weather  cold,  make  these  months  very 
onpleasanty  though  they  are,  perhaps,  the  best  for  a  ship  making  a  passage  to 
the  westward,  as  the  wind  is  much  in  the  eastern  quarter. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says  that  the  summer  months,  December  and  January,  are  the 
best  for  making  a  passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  that 
passage  is  so  short  and  easy  that  it  hardly  requires  a  choice  of  time.  For 
going  to  the  westward,  he  should  prefer  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lightning  and  thunder  are  seldom  known;  violent  squalls  come  from  the 
South  and  S.W.,  giving  warning  of  their  approach  by  masses  of  clouds.  They 
are  rendered  more  formidable  by  snow  and  hail  of  a  large  size.* 


CATHERINE  POINT  is  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  it 
is  very  low,  and  of  shingle,  precisely  similar  to  Dungeness,  upon  the  opposite 
coast  of  Patagonia.  Between  Catherine  Point  and  Cape  Orange  there  is  a  large 
bay,  called  by  Sarmiento  Lamcu  Bay,  The  land  around  it  is  very  low,  and  the 
space  which,  in  the  chart,  appears  to  be  water,  is  chiefly  occupied  by  extensive 
shoals ;  some  of  them  are  visible  at  low  water. 

Ten  miles  inshore  there  is  a  range  of  land  from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  and 
extending  from  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  to  the  westward.  From  Point  Catherine  to 
Cape  Espiritu  Santo  the  shore  is  low.  Lying  2  miles  northward  of  that  cape, 
there  is  a  reef  with  shoal  water.  Cape  Espiritu  Santo  is  a  steep,  white  cliff,  190 
feet  high,  somewhat  resembling  the  gable  end  of  a  large  but  low  barn.  This 
cliff  is  the  termination  of  a  range  of  rather  high  land,  lying  nearly  East  and 
West,  corresponding  in  height  and  position  to  the  opposite  range,  which  is 
terminated  by  Cape  Virgins,  but  not  so  horizontal  in  outline. 

The  Fuegian  shore  has  many  hummocks,  and  does  not  show  any  extent  of 
table-land  similar  to  the  Patagonian  ranges.  From  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  cliffs 
from  100  to  300  feet  in  height  extend,  but  with  few  breaks,  to  Nombre  Head: 
the  land  is  300  or  400  feet  high,  irregularly  rounded  in  outline,  quite  destitute  of 
wood,  and,  excepting  being  rather  greener,  resembling  the  coast  of  Patagonia. 

South-eastward  from  Nombre  Head  extends  a  low  shingle  beach,  forming  a 
spit,  behind  which  is  the  large  Bay  of  San  Sebastian ;  an  excellent  anchorage  as 
respects  shelter,  good  bottom,  and  easiness  of  access,  but  without  wood,  or  a 
good  watering  place,  though  water  may  be  procured. 

SAN  SEBASTIAN  BAY  is  what  was  formeriy  supposed  to  be  the  entrance 
of  the  Sebastian  Channel,  but  the  non-existence  of  which  was  not  proved  until 
the  Adventure  passed  it  on  this  side  in  her  exploration  of  the  coast  in  June,  1830. 
The  charts  of  this  coast  had,  with  this  exception,  been  tolerably  correct.  Capt. 
King  says : — "  Having  made  (from  the  South)  what  I  supposed  to  be  Cape 

*  Bee  abo  C^>t.  FitiRoy's  remarks,  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  on  tbe  passage  round  Cape  Honi. 
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Sebastian,  and  seeing  from  the  mast-head  a  large  opening  to  the  northward  of 
it,  similar  to  that  laid  down  in  the  chart,  with  low  distant  land  yet  further 
northward,  corresponding  to  the  shores  of  the  *  Bahia  de  Nombre  de  Jesus,'  I 
stood  on  confidently,  thinking  how  well  the  chart  of  this  coast  had  been  laid 
down,  and  regardless  of  the  soundings  decreasing  as  we  went  on.  Seeing, 
however,  from  the  mast-head,  what  seemed  to  be  a  tide  ripple,  2  or  3  miles 
distant,  I  called  to  the  boatswain,  who  had  been  much  among  the  tide  races  on 
this  coast,  to  ask  his  opinion  of  it ;  but  before  he  could  get  up  aloft  to  me,  I  saw 
it  was  but  very  low  land,  almost  level  with  the  sea,  and  what  I  thought  the  ripple 
was  the  surf  on  the  beach.  Standing  on  a  little  further,  we  had  but  7  fathoms 
water,  over  a  bottom  of  dark  muddy  sand,  with  bits  of  black  slate."*  The 
subsequent  examination  of  the  bay  expunged  this  channel  from  the  charts.  In 
February,  1828,  the  supposed  western  entrance  between  Capes  Monmouth  and 
Valentyn,  was  examined  (see  page  14),  and  also  found  to  terminate  in  a  deep 
bay,  with  low  land,  which,  as  it  afforded  neither  anchorage  nor  shelter,  nor  any 
other  advantage  to  the  navigator,  was  named  Useless  Bay.  The  eastern  opening 
was  named  the  San  Sebastian  Channel  by  Nodales,  in  the  year  1618 ;  he 
accurately  describes  the  bay,  the  low  land  forming  the  bottom  of  which  he  did 
not  see.f 

Coasting  along  the  shingle  spit,  the  North  point  of  the  bay,  the  depth  is  not 
more  than  10  fathoms,  but  it  deepens  suddenly  near  the  S.E.  extremity.  Within 
the  shingle  point,  which  is  steep- to,  or  nearly  so,  the  bottom  is  uniform,  but  the 
depth  gradually  decreasing. 

Westward  of  this  point,  called  Arenas  Point,  between  it  and  Cape  San 
Sebastian,  there  is  a  spacious  harbour,  secure  from  all  but  easterly  winds,  which 
seldom  blow,  and  never  with  any  strength.  There  is  no  hidden  danger  on  the 
North  side  of  the  bay;  the  shingle  is  steep-to,  the  shores  of  the  bay  shoal 
gradually,  the  bottom  is  clean,  and  the  soundings  are  regular.  On  the  South 
side,  off  Cape  San  Sebastian,  it  is  otherwise :  a  shoal  rocky  ledge  extends  under 
water  to  the  north-eastward,  and  requires  a  berth  of  3  miles ;  there  is  no  kelp 
upon  it. 

Cape  Sak  Sebastiah  is  a  bold,  cliffy  headland,  of  a  dark  colour;  inshore  of 
it  the  land  rises  to  near  1 ,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  becomes  more  irregularly 
hilly.  From  Cape  San  Sebastian  a  short  range  of  cliff  extends,  then  low  land, 
and  then  another  small  cliff,  off  which  there  is  a  rock  above  water,  about  a  mile 
off  shore. 

Hence  to  Cape  Sunday  the  shore  is  rather  low,  irregularly  hilly,  and  fronted 
by  a  shingle  beach.  Cape  Sunday  is  a  prominent  headland,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
rising  250  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  shores  near  it  are  free  from  danger  until  near 
Cape  Penas,  near  which  are  some  dangerous  rocks. 

Cafe  Pekas  is  not  more  than  100  feet  above  the  sea  ;  around  it,  to  a  distance 
of  2  miles,  there  are  dangerous  rocks ;  the  sea  generally,  if  not  always,  breaks 
upon  them  ;  but  they  should  be  carefully  avoided,  especially  at  night. 

•  .Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  i.  pp.  457-8. 

t  Relaelon  del  Viage,  &c.,  por  B.  G.  y  Gonzalo  Nodales,  p.  59. 
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The  bay  lying  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Penas  appears  to  afford  anchorage ; 
but  the  appearance  is  deceitful,  it  is  shallow  and  strewed  with  rocks.     The  hills 
^hereabout  are  higher,  and  partially  wooded,  and  the  view  of  the  country  is 
pleasing. 

Capei  Santa  Inez. Medio  and  San  Pablo  are  high  and  bold  ;  they  are  fronted 
by  steep  clifis,  200  or  300  feet  in  height.  Hence  to  Cape  San  Diego  there  is  no 
outlying  danger  ;  the  water  is  rather  deep  near  the  shore,  but  not  so  deep  as  to 
prevent  a  ship  anchoring  during  westerly  or  southerly  winds. 

The  7*06^  of  Oroxco  is  a  remarkable  table-topped  hill,  about  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Between  it  and  Cape  San  Diego  there  are  three  remarkable  hills,  called 
the  Three  BrotherSy  and  the  westernmost  of  these  hills  is  very  like  the  Table  of 
Orozco ;  they  are  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,400  feet  in  height. 

Continuing  eastward  along  the  coast  we  come  to  Policarpo  Cove,  which  was 
dignified  by  the  Spaniards  with  the  title  of  Port  San  Policarpo,  but  which  was 
found  by  CapL  King  to  be  so  shallow  an  inlet,  that  at  its  entrance,  just  within 
the  heads,  there  was  not  more  than  a  fathom  of  water.  From  the  mast-head  it 
seemed  like  a  spacious  harbour.  From  Policarpo  Cove  to  Cape  San  Vicente 
the  distance  is  12  miles,  nearly  East,  true.  At  5  miles  from  the  former  is  False 
Cove,  and  between  them  are  the  three  hills,  called  the  Three  Brothers,  before 
mentioned. 

Cape  Sav  Vicehts  is  a  rocky  point,  with  low  bluffs  above  it.  Between  the 
cape  and  Cape  San  Diego  is  San  Vicente  (or  Thetis)  Bay,  a  tolerable  anchorage 
during  West  or  southerly  winds,  though  the  bottom  is  rocky  in  many  places. 
Between  the  heads,  the  tides  run  with  great  strength ;  therefore  a  ship  should 
anchor  off  a  bluff  at  the  West  side,  and  within  the  lines  of  the  heads,  when  she 
will  have  from  6  to  12  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  coarse  sandy  bottom,  mixed  with 
patches  of  rock. 

CAPE  SAN  DIEGO,  the  eastern  extreme  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  a  long, 
low,  projecting  point.  It  may  be  approached  close  to.  There  is  a  rocky  ledge 
projecting  about  2  miles  from  the  cape,  on  which  are  shoaler  soundings  than 
nearer  the  cape ;  5  fathoms  were  found  in  one  spot  on  it  in  the  Beagle, 

From  Cape  San  Diego  the  land  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  South,  forming  the 
West  side  of  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  which  will  be  presently  described.  Off  the 
N.£.  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  regular  soundings  extend  for  many  leagues ;  and 
good  anchorage  may  be  found  near  the  land,  on  any  part  of  the  coast,  during 
westerly  winds. 

STATEN  ISLAND,*  which  was  surveyed  in  1828,  by  Lieut.  E.  N.Kendall,  of 
H.M.S.  Chanticleer,  is  38  miles  in  extent  from  Cape  St.  John  to  the  E.N.Er,  and 
Cape  St  Bartholomew  to  the  W.S.W.  The  island  is  described  as  extremely 
mountainous  and  rugged,  being  composed  of  a  series  of  lofly,  precipitous  hills 
(2,000  feet,  and  some  3,000  feet,  in  height),  clothed  nearly  to  their  snowy  tops  with 
forests  of  evergreen  beech  trees,  the  laurel-like  winter's  baric,  and  the  holly- 
leaved  barberry :  these  are  all  evergreens ;   besides,  there  are  a  host  of  minor 

*  Staten  iBland  was  to  named  by  Scbouten,  Jan.  25th,  1610,  in  honour  of  the  States  of  Holland. 
— Journal  du  Merteilleux  Voyage,  p.  18. 
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plants.  The  low  ground  is  extremely  swampy  and  boggy,  in  many  parts  a  perfect 
quagmire.  The  writer  of  this  description  says  that  the  cold  of  these  regions  is  a 
fable,  and  at  variance  with  truth  and  nature.  At  Cape  Horn,  in  Jat.  56°  S., 
vegetation  was  in  full  vigour  in  May,  or  the  November  of  their  year,  and  snow 
rarely  lies  upon  the  low  grounds.  In  fact,  we  have  sufficient  matter  to  elucidate 
the  climate  of  the  South,  and  to  establish  its  comparative  mildness  with  the  North, 
especially  if  America  be  taken  as  the  example.  The  summers  of  the  South  are 
by  no  means  warm  or  hot,  nor  winters  cold ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  it  is  the 
region  of  wind,  storms,  and  rain,  perpetual  gales  and  eternal  rains :  never  24 
hours  without  rain.  It  is  the  court  of  Eolus.  The  barometric  pressure  low,  the 
mean  being  29.32  inches, — magnetic  intensity  low, — the  winds  almost  westerly, 
— electric  phenomena  extremely  rare. 

The  CLIMATE  of  Staten  Island  is  remarkably  humid,  and  very  few  days  can 
be  passed  there,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without  rain  ;  and  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that,  however  fine  the  weather  may  have  been  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
some  rain  generally  falls  at  night.  Rain,  however,  is  frequent  there  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  sky  is  generally  overcast.  Thunder  and  lightning 
are  scarcely  known.  The  temperature  may  be  considered  as  equally  low,  and 
varying  little  throughout  the  year.  Frost  is  not  very  severe,  nor  very  common  in 
winter.  The  weather  during  the  summer  is  cool,  but  still  humid ;  and,  as  a 
general  characteristic,  may  be  considered  boisterous,  unsettled,  wet,  and  dull. 
Vegetation  lingers  slowly  in  its  summer's  bloom,  and  is  not  nipped  by  the 
severity  of  the  winter's  frost. 

On  the  shore,  the  weather  was  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  on  board ;  and  at 
night  it  was  colder.  The  most  retired  parts  of  the  island  were  not  frozen.  The 
wind  is  generally  from  the  westward,  9  days  out  of  10,  ranging  from  S.S.W.  to 
N.N.W.  Gales  from  the  S.W.  prevail  during  the  summer,  and  from  N.W.  in 
winter.     Easterly  winds  are  most  prevalent  in  the  winter  months.* 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  climate,  to  which  great  attention  was  paid  on 
board  the  Chanticleer ^  with  the  best  possible  instruments. 

Off  the  North  side  of  Staten  Island  is  the  group  of  islets  called  New  Year 
Isles.  To  the  S.E.  by  S.  [S.  by  E.]  from  the  latter  is  an  inlet  named  New  Year 
Harbour,  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and  extending  3  miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  having 
the  depths  of  30  to  45  and  20  fathoms.  A  cluster  of  islets  lie  in  the  entrance, 
and  the  passage  is  on  the  eastern  side.  Capt.  Morrell  says,t  **  Here  you  may  have 
any  depth  of  water,  from  30  fathoms  to  5,  with  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  Its 
shores  abound  with  wood  and  fresh  water.  Scale-fish  of  various  sorts  may  be 
caught  with  hook  and  line,  and  sea-fowls  shot  in  several  directions.  Fresh  green 
celery,  in  its  season,  can  be  had  in  any  quantities,  together  with  some  berries  of 
an  agreeable  flavour." 

Next  to  New  Year  Harbour,  at  half  a  league  to  the  East,  is  Port  Cook,  a 
smaller  inlet,  wherein  the  late  Capt.  Foster  erected  his  observatory.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  very  high  land,  a  mountain  on  its  western  side  being  2,070  feet  in 

•  Mr.  Webster :— Voyage  of  the  Chantieleeryyol,  i.  pp.  189-30. 
t  Narratife  of  Four  Voyages,  &c.,  p.  72. 
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height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  and  has  a  depth 
of  only  6  fathoms,  but  within  the  depth  increases  to  16  and  20  fathoms.  Lieut. 
Kendall,  in  his  Memoir  on  Staten  Island,*  states  that  this  is  decidedly  the  harbour 
most  eligible  for  a  ship  in  want  of  shelter,  from  the  considerations  of  its  affording 
good  anchorage  at  its  entrance,  in  not  too  deep  water,  the  greater  regularity  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  South  side  of 
the  island,  by  means  of  a  low  isthmus  separating  it  from  Port  Vancouver ^  a  shoal 
inlet  on  that  side. 

Cape  St,  John  is  the  easternmost  point  of  Staten  Island.  It  is  high  and  pre- 
cipitous, and  a  heavy  tide-rip  extends  from  it  5  or  6  miles  to  seaward,  setting  at 
the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  to  the  N.N.E.  with  flood,  and  S.S.E.  with  the  ebb : 
but  the  tide  sets  along-shore,  both  on  the  North  and  South,  from  East  to  West, 
from  3|  or  4  to  2  or  2}  miles  an  hour.  Off  Cape  St.  Bartholomew,  the  S.W. 
point  of  the  island,  the  tide-rip,  with  flood,  sets  to  the  S.W.,  5  or  6  miles  an 
hour.     This  tide-rip  likewise  is  very  heavy,  and  extends  5  or  6  miles  to  seaward. 

St.  John*$  Harbour  lies  within  the  promontory  of  St.  John,  on  the  West.  It 
is  free  from  danger,  surrounded  by  high  land,  and  its  general  depths  are  from  25 
to  20  fathoms,  decreasing  toward  either  shore.  From  the  entrance  the  harbour 
curves  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the  extent  of  3}  miles,  but  is  little  more  than  half 
a  mile  broad.  The  hills  of  the  promontory,  on  its  eastern  side,  are  800  or  900 
feet  in  height,  and  at  its  head  on  the  S.W.  is  a  remarkable  elevation,  now  known 
as  Mount  Richardson, 

Lieut  Kendall  has  described  this  harbour,  and  says,  that  it  may  be  easily 
recognised  at  a  distance  by  Mount  Richardson.  On  nearing  it  a  remarkable 
cliff,  like  a  painter's  muller,  appears  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  high  and  steep. 
Allowance  must  be  made,  in  steering,  for  the  set  of  the  tide,  which  at  all  times 
runs  rapidly  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  it  is,  however,  less  sensible  when 
within  the  headlands  forming  the  N.W.  Bay,  in  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  or  to 
await  the  turn  of  the  tide,  an  anchor  may  be  dropped  in  from  20  to  30  fathoms. 
The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  wide,  having  25  fathoms  in  the  centre,  with  a  rock 
standing  off  at  some  dbtance  from  the  western  point,  to  which  a  berth  must  be 
given.  The  shores,  with  this  exception,  are  bold,  and  immediately  within  the 
western  point  is  a  small  bay,  where  anchorage  may  be  had  in  10  fathoms.  The 
most  sheltered  situation  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  distant  3  miles  S.S.W. 
from  the  entrance,  where  any  depth  may  be  chosen  between  20  and  5  fathoms, 
with  sandy  bottom,  and  moor  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  S.W.,  from  whence  the 
gusts  that  come  from  the  mountains  are  violent.  The  wind,  anything  to  the  west- 
ward of  W.N.W.,or  even  N.W.  outside,  will  be  found  to  draw  out  of  the  harbour 
on  nearing  its  head  ;  and  if  at  all  strong,  it  will  be  impossible  to  beat  farther,  as 
it  follows  the  direction  imparted  to  it  by  every  ravine  in  the  hill  as  it  passes ;  and 
therefore  warping  will  be  found  the  only  means  of  advancement,  taking  care  to 
have  hands  by  a  bower  anchor  ready  to  let  go,  and  the  cable  stoppered  at  a  short 
scope,  in  the  event  of  the  hawsers  being  carried  away.  A  ship  may  readily  heave 
down  on  a  beach  of  sand  at  the  head  of  the  harbour. 

*  Appendix  to  Mr.  Webster's  Narrative,  p.  S68. 
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Wood  and  water  are  plentiful,  and  easily  procured ;  celery  and  wild-fowl 
(race-horse  or  steamer  ducks,  kelp  and  upland  geese)  may  also  be  obtained ; 
and,  in  the  proper  season,  October,  a  good  supply  of  penguin's  eggs  may  be 
ensured  by  having  men  in  attendance  at  a  rookery  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour's  mouth,  whither  they  could  walk  along  the  eastern  hills,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  Painter* s  Muller^  and  remain  to  collect  daliy  the  eggs  as  deposited, 
and  secure  them  until  a  favourable  opportunity  is  offered  of  embarking  them  from 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  rookery  is  established. 

The  shores  of  St.  John's  Harbour  are  lined  with  kelp,  which  is  an  excellent 
indication  of  its  navigable  part,  the  border  of  it  being  almost  invariably  in  8 
fathoms,  and  that  close  to  the  shore,  the  depth  rapidly  increasing  toward  the 
centre,  until  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  where  the  depth  gradually  decreases 
to  the  beach. 

Westward  of  Cape  Colnett,  or  the  meridian  of  64°  18',  are  the  small  harbours 
named  Port  Parry  and  Port  Hoppner ;  and  within  New  Year  Isles,  to  the  West 
of  New  Year  Harbour,  is  another,  Port  Bcutil  Hall,  These  are  of  inferior  con- 
sideration, but  have  been  described  by  Lieut  Kendall,  as  g^ven  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  Webster's  Narrative,  before  noticed. 

To  the  southward  of  Staten  Island  but  little  amount  of  tide  is  perceptible ; 
there  is,  however,  a  remarkable  undertow,  which  renders  it  dangerous  for  boats  to 
stretch  across  the  mouths  of  the  deep  bays,  as  it  is  difficult  to  close  again  with 
the  land,  for  which  reason  the  sealers  invariably  follow  the  circuitous  route  of 
the  shores. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  copious  description  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Btaten 
Island,  has  noticed  the  vast  masses  of  sea- weed  which  entangle  the  shores.  The 
sea  teems  with  it,  especially  in  the  rough  and  open  bays,  while  it  is  comparatively 
rare  in  the  sequestered  creeks.  Did  it  increase  in  the  calm  harbours  as  upon 
the  rougher  shores,  they  would  be  choked  up ;  and  it  would  form  an  impervious 
mesh  of  cords.  But  it  thrives  best  in  the  boisterous  element ;  and  where  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  obtain  a  hold,  it  there  grows  and  gathers  strength  to  meet  the 
storms. 

The  STRAIT  OF  LE  MAIRE,  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Island, 
was  so  named  from  the  navigator  who  discovered  it,  in  1616.  It  is  said,  in  the 
relation  of  Anson's  Voyage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  where  the 
strait  lies,  though  the  appearance  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  be  well  known,  without 
knowing  also  the  appearance  of  Staten  Island ;  and  that  some  navigators  have 
been  deceived  by  three  hills  on  Staten  Island,  which  have  been  mistaken  for  the 
Three  Brothers  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  so  overshot  the  strait.  Bat  Capt.  Cook 
says  no  ship  can  possibly  miss  the  strait  that  coasts  Tierra  del  Fuego  within 
sight  of  land,  for  it  will  then  of  itself  be  sufficiently  conspicuous ;  and  Staten 
Island,  which  forms  the  eastern  side,  will  be  still  more  manifestly  distinguished, 
for  there  is  no  land  on  Tierra  del  Fuego  like  it.  The  Strait  of  Le  Maire  can  be 
missed  only  by  standing  too  far  to  the  eastward,  without  keeping  the  land  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  in  sight ;  if  this  be  done,  it  may  be  missed,  however  accurately 
the  appearance  of  the  coast  of  Staten  Island  may  have  been  exhibited ;  and  if 
this  be  not  done,  it  cannot  be  missed,  though  the  appearance  of  that  coast  be  not 
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known.*  The  entrance  of  the  strait  should  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  fair 
wind  and  moderate  weather,  and  upon  the  very  beginning  of  the  tide  of  flood » 
which  happens  here,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  1  o'clock.  It  is 
always  best  to  keep  as  near  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  shore  as  the  winds  will  admit 
By  attending  to  these  particulars,  a  ship  may  get  quite  through  the  strait  in  one 
tide  ;  or,  at  least,  to  the  southward  of  Success  Bay,  into  which  it  would  be  more 
prudent  to  put,  if  the  wind  should  be  southerly,  than  to  attempt  the  weathering 
of  Staten  Island  with  a  wind  and  lee  current,  which  may  endanger  her  being 
driTen  on  that  island.f 

The  Cape  of  Oood  Success,  in  lat.  54°  55',  is  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Strait  of 
Le  Maire.     It  is  high  and  bluff,  and  some  rocks  lie  close  to  it,  above  water. 

Rather  more  than  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Cape  Success  is  a  projecting 
headland,  which  at  first  appears  to  be  the  cape ;  two  rocky  islets  show  themselves 
close  to  it,  and,  from  a  distance,  appear  like  a  ship  under  sail.  Six  miles  from 
these  rocks,  N.  |  £.,  is  Oood  Success  Bay,  which  is  visible  from  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  strait.  This  bay  is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  extends  into  the 
land  westwardly  2f  miles.  It  may  be  easily  known  by  a  peculiar  mark  or  feature 
on  its  southern  side — a  barren  strip  of  land  on  the  height,  resembling  a  broad 
turnpike  road,  extending  into  the  country  from  the  shore.  This  mark,  which  is 
mentk>ned  by  Cook,  is  still  a  good  one  for  the  bay,  if  the  inbend  of  the  land  does 
not  show  it  sufficiently.  The  anchorage  is  good  all  over  it,  in  from  4  to  12 
fathoms  of  water,  clear  ground.  Here  a  vessel  lies  perfectly  safe,  provided  she 
does  not  anchor  too  far  in,  toward  the  sandy  beach  at  its  head  ;  for  during  S.E. 
gales,  a  heavy  swell,  with  dangerous  rollers,  sets  right  into  the  bay.  Elevated 
lands,  of  about  1,200  feet  above  the  sea,  surround  the  bay;  therefore,  with  strong 
winds,  it  is  subject  to  squalls,  which,  during  westerly  gales,  are  very  violent. 

The  Bay  of  Oood  Success,  or  Success  Bay,  is  the  place  within  which,  in  the 
year  (January)  1769,  Mr.  (Sir  Joseph)  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  found  the  cold  so 
intense,  that  the  latter  had  nearly  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  severity,  though  in  the 
midst  of  summer.  Dr.  Solander,  who  had  more  than  once  crossed  the  mountains 
which  divide  Sweden  from  Norway,  well  knew  that  extreme  cold,  especially  when 
joined  with  fatigue,  produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  which  are  almost  irresistible; 
he  therefore  conjured  the  company  to  keep  moving,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost 
them,  and  whatever  relief  they  might  be  promised  by  an  inclination  to  rest : 
"  Whoever  sits  down,"  said  he,  "  will  sleep ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no 
more.'*  The  doctor,  who  g^ve  thi^  advice,  was  the  first  who  yielded  to  the 
sensation  which  he  had  described ;  but,  by  exertion,  he  was  saved  :  two  other 
persons  perished  in  the  snow-storm. 

*  MorreU  iay»— "  Some  roarinen  have  repreflented  it  to  be  difficult  to  discover  the  Strait  of  Lc 
Maire ;  bat  I  know  tbat  any  navigator  who  keeps  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  sight,  cannot 
poifibly  mias  or  mistake  the  strait.  The  only  way,  therefore,  tbat  such  an  occurrence  could 
tdu  place,  would  be  by  losing  sight  of  the  land,  and  running  too  far  to  the  eastward ;  which 
should  never  be  done,  as  there  is  no  danger  that  can  possibly  arise  from  keeping  the  western 
ihoie  on  board.  Basteriy  winds  are  never  known  to  blow  fresh  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  and 
by  hugging  the  western  shore  the  passage  to  the  Pacific  is  very  much  shortened." — Narrative, 

ji.,  pTra. 

t  OoQk's  Pint  Voyage,  date  16th  Jan.  1709.  If  we  may  Judge  from  the  varying  descriptions, 
we  may  tuppoie  that  the  elimate  has  really  ameliorated  since  1760.  Similar  remarks  have  been 
mad0  with  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 

11 
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Mr.  Darwin  says :  "  The  harbour  consiste  of  a  piece  of  water  half  surrounded 
by  low  rounded  mountains  of  clay  slate,  which  are  covered  to  the  water's  edge  by 
one  dense,  gloomy  forest.  A  single  glance  at  the  landscape  was  sufficient  to 
show  me  how  widely  diflferent  it  was  from  anything  I  had  ever  beheld.  One  side 
of  the  harbour  is  formed  by  a  hill  about  1,500  feet  high,  which  Capt.  FitzRoy 
has  called  after  Sir  J.  Banks,  in  commemoration  of  his  disastrous  excursion.'* — 
(Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  227 ;  2nd  edit.  pp.  205,  210.) 

Although  this  is  an  excellent  stopping  place  for  vessels  of  any  size,  in  which 
they  may  find  wood  and  water,  it  will  not  answer  if  a  vessel  requires  to  lie  steady 
for  repairs,  as  a  swell  frequently  sets  in.  In  the  winter  season,  when  easterly 
winds  are  common,  no  vessel  should  anchor  so  near  the  head  of  the  bay  as  she 
may  in  summer. 

The  EASTERN  SIDE  of  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  already  noticed,  is  formed  by 
the  very  irregular  bays  and  rugged  capes  of  Staten  Island :  surrounding  the  latter 
are  heavy  tide-rips,  which  extend  outward  to  a  considerable  distance,  and  render 
a  near  approach  very  dangerous.  The  Middle  Cape  lies  in  lat.  54P  48'  20^^,  and 
Ion.  64*^  42'  30^.  This,  with  Cape  Si,  Anthony,  the  N.W.  cape,  and  Cape  St. 
Bartholomew  J  the  S.W.  cape,  are  high,  bluff  promontories. 

The  soundings  in  the  strait  are  regular  near  the  southern  entrance,  70  to  30 
fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom ;  toward  the  North  the  soundings  diminish,  and 
at  2  miles  from  Cape  St.  Diego  are  not  more  than  30  fathoms,  over  a  rocky 
bottom.  The  strait  is  generally  clear,  excepting  a  reef  discovered  by  Captain  £. 
Handfield,  in  passing  through  in  H.M.  sloop  Jaseur,  in  1827,  which  lies  at  about 
3  miles  West  from  the  Middle  Cape.  It  appeared  to  be  about  1|  miles  in  extent, 
and  the  sea  broke  violently  on  it. 

The  TIDES  of  Good  Success  Bay  and  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  are  as  regular  and 
as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  run  with  strength. 
They  will  materially  assist  any  vessel  in  her  passage  through  the  strait,  which  is 
very  wide,  perfectly  free  from  obstacles  of  any  kind,  and  has  Good  Success  Bay 
close  at  hand,  in  case  wind  or  tide  should  fail.  When  the  tide  opposes  the 
wind  and  swell,  there  is  always  a  heavy,  and,  for  small  vessels,  dangerous 
"  race "  off  Cape  San  Diego :  in  one  spot,  where  the  water  is  more  shoal  than 
elsewhere,  5  fathoms  only  were  subsequently  found  at  a  neap  flood  tide;  but  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  on  another  day,  at  the  top  of  the  springs,  being  the  day 
after  full  moon,  we  passed  the  same  spot  at  half-flood,  with  the  water  perfectly 
smooth ;  and,  although  strong  eddies  were  seen  in  every  direction,  the  vessel's 
steerage  was  but  little  affected  by  them.  It  is  high  water  in  Success  Bay  soon 
after  4  in  the  afternoon  on  the  full  and  change  days,  and  low  water  at  10  in  the 
morning.  The  flood  tide  stream  begins  to  make  to  the  northward  about  an  hour 
after  low  water ;  and  the  ebb  to  the  southward  about  the  same  time  after  high 
water.  The  tides  rise  from  6  to  8  feet  perpendicularly.  At  Cape  Pillar,  the  turn 
of  tide,  with  high  water,  is  at  noon ;  but  along  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  coast  the  time 
gradually  increases  to  this  coast.  From  Cape  San  Diego  the  flood  tide  sets 
North  and  West  along  the  shore,  from  1  knot  to  3  knots  each  hour,  as  far  as  20 
miles  along  the  shore,  and  the  ebb  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  not  so  strong, 
except  in  San  Vicente  Bay.    The  flood  in  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  runs  about  2 
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knots  in  mid-channel,  mor^  or  less,  according  to  the  wind,  and  the  ebb  about 
1  knot  an  hour.  Perhaps,  at  times,  when  a  strong  spring  tide  is  retarded  in  its 
progress  by  a  northerly  wind,  there  will  be  a  dangerous  overfall  off  Cape  San 
Diego,  like  the  bores  in  some  parts  of  the  world. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says:  *'I  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  objection  to  the 
passage  through  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  as  it  gives  a  vessel  a  much  better  chance 
of  making  the  passage  round  the  cape  quickly.  A  vessel  with  the  tide  will  pass 
through  in  a  few  hours.  As  for  the  '  race  and  dangerous  sea,*  I  have  fully 
experienced  it  in  the  Porpoise,  on  the  side  of  Staten  Island;  and  am  well  satisfied 
that  any  vessel  may  pass  safely  through  it  at  all  times,  and  in  all  weathers,  or  if 
not  so  disposed,  may  wait  a  few  hours  until  the  sea  subsides,  and  the  tide  changes. 
We  were  only  three  hours  in  passing  through."— (Narrative,  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

Valenttk  Bay  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inlet  westward  of  Cape  of  Good 
Success.  Good  Success  Bay  was  originally  called  by  this  name,  but  it  is  trans* 
ferred  in  the  late  surveys  to  the  present,  which  is  unfit  for  vessels,  being  exposed 
to  a  heavy  swell,  and  afiPording  but  bad  anchorage. 

Between  this  bay  and  Aguirre  Bay,  the  next  to  the  westward,  is  the  Campana  or 
Bell  Mountain^  2,600  feet  high,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  large  bell.  It  is  seen 
far  at  sea  from  the  North  as  well  as  the  South. 

Cape  Good  SuccetSy  as  before  stated,  is  high  and  bluff;  and  the  land  between 
it  and  the  Bell  Mountain  is  higher  than  that  to  the  westward. 

Aguirre  Bay  is  unfit  for  a  harbour  except  for  temporary  anchorage,  and  Spaniard 
Harbour,  its  N.W.  part,  proved  to  be  a  shallow  bay,  full  of  rocks,  and  dangerous 
reefs  lining  the  shore,  and  without  shelter,  although  there  is  anchorage  for  a 
vessel.  The  country  on  the  East  side  seemed  level,  with  here  and  there  low  hills, 
whose  eastern  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  wood.  Some  of  the  (beech)  trees 
might  afford  topmasts  or  lower  yards  for  a  small  ship,  though  perhaps  of  unsuit- 
able quality. 

The  tide  is  strongly  felt  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  causing  races  and  eddies  near 
the  projecting  points.  In  the  offing  the  current  (or  tide)  sets  towards  the  Strait 
of  Le  Maire,  from  1  to  3  knots  an  hour,  when  the  water  is  rising  on  the  shore, 
and  the  wind  westerly.  While  the  water  is  falling,  it  runs  with  less  strength, 
and  with  an  easterly  wind  is  not  felt  at  all.^ 

Westward  of  Point  Kinnaird  (on  which  great  numbers  of  fur-seal  were  seen  from 
the  Adventure)^  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  trends  in 
nearly  a  due  West  direction,  through  6  degrees  of  longitude ;  the  coast  in  some 
portions  being  of  that  peculiarly  straight  character  observed  in  many  parts  of  this 
wild  region,  more  particularly  in  tlie  Strait  of  Magalhaens.  South  of  this  line  the 
outer  coast  is  broken  into  numerous  islands,  separated  from  the  principal  island 
by  the  Beagle  Channel. 

*  ''On  May  11th  (1830),  we  passed  through  a  very  dangerous  'tide-race'  off  Bell  Cape. 
There  was  little  or  no  wind,  but  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  use  our  oars,  so  much  was  the  water 
agitated ;  it  was  heaving  and  breaking  in  all  directions,  like  water  boiling  in  an  immense  cauldron. 
V^hao  through  and  again  in  safety,  1  was  astonished  at  our  fortunate  escape.  Looking  back  upon 
It,  only  a  mass  of  breakers  could  be  seen,  which  passed  rapidly  to  the  westward,  and  therefore  led 
mo  to  suppose  that  this  race  was  caused  by  a  meeting  of  tides,  not  by  a  strong  tide  passing  over  a 
rocky  ledge.'* — Mr.  Murray ,  Voyage  qfthe  Adventure,  §v.,  vol.  i.  p.  447. 
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A  range  of  high  mountains  runs  almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  Barbara 
Channel,  in  Ion.  72°  20',  to  the  Strait  of  Le  Maine.  Mount  Sarmiento  (p.  14) 
18  in  this  range,  and  is  6,800  feet  above  the  sea.  Mount  Darwin  is  the  same 
height,  and  is  near  the  point  where  the  Beagle  Channel  separates  into  two 
branches,  diverging  to  the  N.  and  S.  of  West.  Southward  of  these  mountains  is  a 
succession  of  broken  land,  intersected  by  passages  or  large  sounds.  A  boat  can 
go  from  the  Week  Islands,  S.E.  of  Cape  Pillar,  the  western  entrance  of  the  Strait 
of  Magalhaens,  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Beagle  Channel,  without  being 
exposed  to  the  outside  coast,  or  to  the  sea  which  is  there  found. 

The  BEAGLE  CHANNEL  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  course  of  the 
survey  of  this  coast,  April,  1830 : — **  The  master  returned,  and  surprised  me  with 
the  information  that  he  had  been  through  and  far  beyond  Nassau  Bay.  He  had 
gone  very  little  to  the  northward,  but  a  long  distance  to  the  East,  having  passed 
through  a  narrow  passage,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in  width,  which  led  him  into 
a  straight  channel,  averaging  about  2  miles  or  more  in  width,  and  extending 
nearly  East  and  West,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Northward  of  him  lay  a 
range  of  mountains  whose  summits  were  covered  with  snow.  On  the  South  side 
of  the  channel  there  were  mountains  of  considerable  elevation ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  shore  was  lower  than  the  opposite."* 

The  Beagle  Channel  is  easy  of  access,  but  is  useless  to  a  ship.  Boats  may 
profit  by  its  straight  course  and  smooth  water.  It  runs  120  miles,  in  nearly  a 
straight  line,  between  snowy  mountains,  as  above  stated,  and  averages  ai>out  If 
miles  in  width,  and  in  general  has  deep  water ;  but  there  are  in  it  many  islets, 
and  rocks  near  them. 

New  Island,  which  lies  at  the  South  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Beagle  Channel, 
was  observed  at  a  distance  by  Cook.  Good  temporary  anchorage  during  westerly 
winds  may  be  obtained  under  it,  or  near  the  shore  to  the  northward. 

Lennox  Island,  as  well  as  New  Island,  and  all  the  coast  hereabout,  may  be 
approached  with  confidence,  using  the  lead,  and  looking  out  for  kelp.  There 
are  no  shoals,  but  the  water  is  not  so  deep  as  to  the  West  of  Cape  Horn,  neither 
is  the  land  near  so  high. 

At  the  East  of  Lennox  Island  is  Lennox  Harbour,  a  very  secure  place  for 
small  vessels;  but,  as  it  is  rather  shallow,  ships  drawing  more  than  14  feet  of 
water  should  anchor  outside  of  the  entrance,  where  they  would  be  safe  and  in 
smooth  water,  excepting  when  a  S.E.  gale  blows,  with  which  wind  they,  in  all 
probability,  wish  to  remain  at  anchor.  The  soundings  are  regular  in  the  offing, 
and  there  is  anchoring  ground  everywhere  in  the  vicinity.  Wood  and  water  may 
be  obtained  in  any  quantity.  Wild  fowl  and  fish  are  also  to  be  had,  but  not  in 
abundance.  The  easiest  way  of  getting  fish  is  to  give  bits  of  broken  glass  or 
buttons  to  the  natives,  who  catch  them  in  the  kelp. 

GoREE  Road  lies  between  Terhalten  Island  and  the  S.E.  part  of  Navarin 
Island ;  or  rather  between  Lennox  Island  and  Navarin  Island.  There  is  good 
anchorage  in  it  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water  over  a  sandy  bottom. 

Goree  Road,  according  to  Capt  FitzRoy,  is  an  excellent  place  for  ships,  very 

*  VoyagM  of  the  Adventure  and  BeagU,  toI.  1.  p.  420. 
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easily  entered  or  quitted,  and  able  to  furnish  wood  and  water  with  as  little  trouble 
as  any  harbour  on  the  coast.  It  should  be  remarked  here,  that  the  kelp  in 
Goree  Road,  as  well  as  that  which  extends  out  from  Guanaco  Point,  partly  across 
the  entrance  to  the  road,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  ^row 
upon  rock,  but  upon  loose  detached  stones,  and  need  not  be  a  subject  of  alarm. 

South  of  Navarin  Island  is  Nassau  Bat,  the  South  side  of  which  is  formed  by 
Wollaston  Island.  This  bay  was  given  in  former  charts  under  the  name  of 
St.  Francis  Bay;  but  the  land  having  been  very  vaguely  represented,  it  was 
found  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  to  the  North  of  Cape  Horn  Island.*  It 
extends  to  the  North  and  N.W.  by  the  Murray  Narrow  into  the  Beagle  Channel. 
There  is  nothing  to  lead  a  vessel  into  these  openings,  therefore  a  description  of 
them  is  not  necessary.  They  may  prove  useful  for  boats ;  and  the  charts  will  be 
sufficient  glides  for  this  purpose.  Nassau  Bay  is  very  accessible  and  free  from 
dangers,  the  only  ones  being  some  rocks  or  islets  above  water,  and  visible  by 
daylight.  Anchorage  may  be  found  on  either  coast.  The  compasses  are  very 
sluggish  here,  and  might  cause  a  serious  error  if  not  attended  to. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  says :  **  If  bound  round  Cape  Horn  from  the  eastward,  it  might 
be  preferable  to  woric  through  Nassau  Bay,  and  stand  out  from  False  Cape  Horn, 
instead  of  making  westing  in  the  open  sea,  as  is  usually  done.  There  are  no 
dangers  but  those  which  are  shown  in  the  chart ;  the  water  is  comparatively 
smooth,  and  an  anchorage  may  be  taken  at  night.  For  this  purpose,  Goree  Road, 
or  North  Road,  or  Orange  Bay  may  be  chosen." 

When  it  blows  too  hard  to  make  any  way  to  windward,  it  is  at  least  some 
satisfaction,  by  lying  quiet,  to  save  wear  and  tear,  and  to  maintain  one's  position, 
instead  of  being  drifted  to  leeward,  and  perhaps  damaged  by  the  sea  in  the  offing. 
There  is  less  current  through  the  bay  than  in  the  offing,  near  Cape  Horn. 

The  Evoutt  Isles^  consisting  of  one  principal,  with  several  smaller  islets  and 
rocks  to  the  South  and  North,  lie  off  the  mouth  of  Nassau  Bay.  They  are 
similar  to  the  Bamevelts,  but  rather  higher,  and  the  chart  is  a  sufficient  description. 
Within  them  are  the  Sesambre  Isles. 

The  Bamevelts  Islet  are  to  the  South  of  Evouts.  They  are  two  low  islets 
lying  nearly  North  and  South,  covered  with  grass,  tussac,  and  weeds.  The 
largest  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  wide;  the  other  is 
about  two  cables'  length  square.  Several  rocks  lie  off  the  South  end,  both  to 
the  East  and  West ;  and  one  above  water  lies  detached,  towards  Hermite  Islands, 
nearly  in  mid-channel.     There  is  no  good  landing  place  on  the  islands. 

The  HERMITE  ISLES  is  the  group  lying  southward  and  eastward  of  Navarin 
Island  and  Hardy  Peninsula,  and  of  which  Cape  Horn  is  the  southernmost  point. 
The  name  is  given  from  that  of  Admiral  Hermite,  commander  of  the  Dutch  fleet, 
who  visited  the  coast  in  1624.  The  principal  island  is  Wollaston  Island,  the 
northernmost,  separated  by  Franklin  Sound  from  Hermite  and  Herschel  Islands, 
and  these  by  Su  Francis  Bay  from  Horn  Island.  Wollaston  Island  was  proved 
by  Capt.  Wilkes  to  consist  of  two  islands,  to  the  western  of  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Baily,  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  Royal  Society.      A  harbour 

*  Voyages  of  the  AUcenture  aiid  Beagle,  rol.  i.  p.  433. 
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between  the  two  was  called  Sea-Gull  Harbour.*  Deceit  Island  is  the  eastern  of 
the  group.  The  passages  between  these  islands  have  deep  water,  and  are  free 
from  dangers;  what  few  rocks  there  are  show  themselves  above  water,  or  are 
thickly  covered  with  kelp. 

The  island  next  West  of  the  Barnevelts  is  Deceit  Island,  the  southernmost 
point  of  which  is  Cape  Deceit  (or  Enganno),  the  Mistaken  Cape  of  Capt.  Cook. 
It  is  a  rocky  point,  and  off  it  are  several  rocks  all  above  water ;  2  miles  to  the 
S.E.  is  a  cluster  rising  30  or  40  feet  above  the  sea.  Strangers  should  be  careful 
not  to  mistake  it  for  Cape  Horn,  for  such  mistakes  have  occurred,  as  its 
name  imports.     It  lies  1 1  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  the  Barnevelts. 

CAPE  HORN  is  the  southernmost  point  of  the  southernmost  of  the  Hermite 
Islands.  There  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  appearance  of  this  promontory  as 
seen  from  a  distance ;  but  in  passing  near  it  is  more  remarkable,  showing  high 
black  cliffs  toward  the  South,  and  is  about  500  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  summit 
is  in  lat.  55''  58'  40"  S.,  Ion.  67°  16'  10"  W. 

Capt.  Morrell  says :  ''  Cape  Horn  may  be  known  by  a  high  round  hill  over  it, 
which  has  a  bold  and  majestic  appearance,  being  an  elevated,  precipitous  black 
rock,  rising  above  all  the  adjacent  land.  The  valleys  and  hill  sides  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cape  are  covered  with  trees,  moss,  and  green  g^ass ;  but  the 
summits  of  the  hills  are  rough  and  rocky." — (p.  78).  No  dangers  exist  to  the 
southward  in  approaching  this  part ;  the  islands  may  be  closed  without  hesitation. 

Cape  Hornt  was  but  little  known  till  the  late  surveys.  Capt.  Cook  said, 
*'  In  some  charts  Cape  Horn  is  laid  down  as  belonging  to  a  small  island.  This 
was  neither  confirmed,  nor  can  it  be  contradicted  by  us;  for  several  breakers 
appeared  on  the  coast,  both  to  the  East  and  West  of  it ;  and  the  hazy  weather 
rendered  every  object  indistinct.''  The  surveying  expedition  under  Capt.  P.  P. 
King  landed  on  the  cape  on  the  20th  of  April,  1830,  and  erected  a  pile  of 
stones,  8  feet  high,  over  a  memorial  of  their  visit. 

Off  the  East  point  of  Horn  Island  are  some  small  rocks  and  breakers,  and  one 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn  there  are  three  rocks  generally  above  water ; 
the  sea  always  breaks  on  them. 

Between  Horn  Island  and  Hermite  Island  is  St.  Francis  Bay,  formerly  much 
misrepresented. on  the  charts.  It  is  clear  of  obstruction,  and  has  no  other 
dangers  than  those  indicated  in  the  late  surveys. 

A  strong  current  sets,  at  times,  along  the  outer  coast  of  the  Hermite  Islands, 
and  through  the  Bay  of  St.  Francis.  It  varies  from  half  a  knot  to  2  knots  an 
hour,  according  to  the  wind  and  the  time  of  tide ;  and,  in  the  bay,  changes  its 
direction  with  the  change  of  tide. 

The  land  of  Hermite  Island  and  its  vicinity  has  a  most  remarkable  appearance 
when  seen  from  the  South.  Its  outline  is  a  series  of  peaks,  following  each  other 
in  regular  succession,  and  resembling  the  worn  teeth  of  an  old  saw.  Mount 
Hyde  is  made  sufficiently  distinct  by  its  rounded  apex,  and  by  being  higher  than 

*  Narrative  of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  145. 

t  '*  Cape  Horn  was  named  by  Le  Maire  and  Scliouten,  in  1616,  in  honour  of  the  town  of 
Home,  or  Hoom,  in  West  FriesIandyOn  the  ZuyderZec,  near  Amsterdam,  of  which  the  patron  was 
u  native.*'— iV<iwV.  Austral,  de  Le  Maire:  Bumey,  vol.  ii.  p.  130. 
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any  land  near  it*  Hater's  Peak,  1,742  feet  abore  high  water  level,  is  also  very 
remarkable  in  this  view,  from  its  conical  form  and  very  pointed  summit,  and  from 
being  sitaated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island.* 

WiowiiM  or  St.  Martin's  Cove,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Herroite  Island, 
westward  of  Cape  Horn,  has  been  described  by  Capt.  Foster,  who  states  that  it 
bears  from  the  Cape  W.N.W.  |  W.  [N.  W.  }  W.]  about  10  miles,  and  is  a  place 
of  easy  access  with  N.E.,  East,  and  S.E.  winds.  It  is  open  to  the  East,  and  may 
be  readily  found  by  means  of  Chanticleer  Island^  which  lies  about  a  mile  true 
East  from  the  South  head  of  the  entrance.  With  westerly  winds,  which  are 
adverse  and  prevalent,  vessels  should  anchor  off  the  entrance,  in  about  22 
fathoms,  and  warp  into  the  cove,  where  there  is  a  convenient  berth  in  18  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  midway  from  either  side,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head  of 
the  cove.  This  anchorage  is  safe,  although  the  gusts  of  wind  in  westerly  gales, 
which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  rush  down  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  in  various  directions  with  impetuous  violence,  and  may  be  very 
properly  cadled  hurricane  squalls  (williwaws).  They  strike  the  ship  from  alofr, 
and  have  more  the  effect  of  heeling  the  vessel  than  of  bringing  a  strain  upon  the 
anchors,  which,  when  once  imbedded  in  the  sandy  bottom,  hold  remarkably  well, 
and  will  cost  a  heavy  heave  in  weighing. 

Wood  and  water  abound  in  every  part  of  the  cove,  but  cannot  always  be 
procured,  from  the  steepness  of  the  shores,  and  the  heavy  swell  that  sometimes 
sets  in.  The  water  is  highly  coloured  by  the  vegetable  matter  through  which  it 
percolates;  but  no  other  inconvenience  from  its  use  was  found  than  that  of 
imparting  to  tea  a  deeper  colour,  and  somewhat  unpleasant  flavour.  The  wood 
was  very  much  twisted  and  stinted  in  growth,  and  did  not  seem  fit  for  any  other 
purpose  than  fuel. 

The  shores  of  the  cove  are  skirted  with  kelp,  which  serves  to  protect  the  boats 
in  landing,  and  amongst  which  fish  also  are  to  be  caught  with  a  hook  and  a  line, 
abreast  of  the  rills  of  fresh  water  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea.  From 
the  natives  was  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  most  valuable  supply,  by  observing 
them  in  the  act  of  fishing,  which  is  ingenious :  they  have  a  line,  and  to  the  end 
is  fastened  a  limpet,  which  the  fish  eagerly  swallow,  and  not  being  able  whilst  in 
the  water  to  disgorge  it,  are  thereby  drawn  to  the  surface,  and  taken  by  the 
hand.  In  this  manner  they  have  been  known  to  catch  several  dozen  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours :  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  only  in  the  summer 
months  of  these  regions  that  supplies  of  so  salutary  a  nature  can  be  procured. 
The  wild  fowl  that  are  most  palatable  consist  of  geese  and  race-horses,  called 
steamers  by  the  sealers.  Both  sorts  are  well  tasted,  and  were  found  agreeable. 
They  were  generally  seen  among  the  kelp  in  the  cove  about  daybreak,  but  soon 
afterward  would  depart  for  their  daily  places  of  resort. 

At  the  head  of  the  cove,  and  a  few  feet  beyond  the  reach  of  high  water, 
spring  tides,  abundance  of  celery  is  to  be  found,  as  also  in  many  other  places  in 

*  The  flurrej  of  this  point  now  presents  the  navija^tor  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  his 
position  to  a  nicety,  hy  angles  taken  with  a  sextant  between  Cape  Horn  summit  and  Jerdan*s 
Peak,  or  Moant  Hyde  and  Kater's  Peak ;  and  if  Jerdan's  Peak  and  Mount  Hyde  be  brought  in  a 
line,  and  an  angle  taken  between  them  and  Cupe  Horn  summit,  the  operation  will  be  stUl  more 
simple. 
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the  cove.  During  two  months  of  the  latter  part  of  the  autumnal  season,  a 
sufficiency  was  daily  procured  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company,  and  although  of 
not  so  luxuriant  a  growth  as  in  December,  it  was,  nevertheless^  considered 
wholesome.  Lat.  SS""  5V  20^  Ion.  67°  34'.  Variation  24°  E.  High  water,  full 
and  change,  3^.  50'.  Rise  about  8  feet.  It  appeared  that  the  flood  came  in  from 
the  southward. 

St,  Joachim's  Cove,  to  the  southward  of  St.  Martin's  Cove,  is  more  exposed 
than  the  latter,  but  is  of  easier  depth.  These  coves  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  steep  and  precipitous  mass  of  hills  of  greenstone,  which  in  many  parts 
appears  to  be  stratified,  the  dip  being  to  the  westward,  at  an  angle  of  40°.  The 
whole  surface  of  the  hill  is  covered  with  stunted  beech  bushes,  thickly  matted, 
and  interwoven  with  each  other. 

Temporary  anchorage  may  be  had  in  the  small  bay  leading  to  St.  Joachim's 
Cove,  or  under  the  South  head  of  St.  Martin's  Cove,  where  you  will  find  from 
20  to  25  fathoms,  over  a  clear,  sandy  bottom. 

Port  Maxwell  is  contained  between  Jerdan  Island,  Saddle  Island,  and  a 
third  island y  forming  a  triangle.  It  has  four  entrances  ;  only  two  of  them  are  fit 
for  vessels — those  to  the  North  and  East ;  the  principal  one  being  to  the  North 
of  Jerdan  Island.  The  best  berth  in  it  is  in  16  fathoms  water,  over  a  sandy 
bottom.  This  harbour  is  decidedly  good,  though  it  requires  a  little  more  time 
and  trouble  in  the  approach.  It  is  rather  out  of  the  way,  but  is  perfectly  secure, 
and  untroubled  by  mountain  squalls  or  williwaws. 

The  summit  of  Saddle  Island  is  composed  of  large  blocks  of  greenstone  rock, 
the  ferruginous  nature  of  which  has  a  very  remarkable  eSeci  upon  the  compass, 
as,  indeed,  is  found  to  be  the  case  in  many  parts  near  these  islands.*  This 
island,  like  the  others  near  it,  is  clothed  with  low  stunted  brushwood  of  beech, 
berberis,  and  arbutus ;  and  on  its  shores  kelp- fish,  a  very  delicate  and  wholesome 
fish,  may  be  caught. 

Cape  Spencer  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Hermite  Island.  It  protected  the 
surveying  vessel  very  well,  both  from  wind  and  sea,  during  an  anchorage  there. 
Should  a  ship  wish  to  enter  St.  Martin's  Cove,  and  the  wind  or  daylight  fail  her, 
she  will  find  this  spot  a  convenient  stopping  place.  The  West  point  of  Hermite 
Island  is  low ;  the  land  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island  high  and  rugged. 

FALSE  CAPE  HORN  is  a  very  remarkable  headland.  From  the  East  or 
West  it  looks  like  a  large  horn.  It  is  a  leading  mark  to  the  best  anchorage  on 
this  coast.  Orange  Bay.     It  is  the  S.E.  point  of  Hardy  Peninsula.t 

ORANGE  BAY  is  excellent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  one  of 
the  few  on  this  coast  which  are  fit  for  a  squadron  of  line-of-battle  ships.  Its 
approach  from  the  sea  is  as  easy  as  the  harbour  is  commodious.  There  are 
3  fathoms  close  to  the  shor6,  yet  in  no  part  are  there  more  than  20  ;  and  every- 

*  The  block  of  stone  upon  which  the  compass  used  by  Capt.  King  was  placed  (and  which  is 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society)  had  the  effect  of  causing  a  deviation  of  127%  and 
in  another  instance,  in  Port  Maxwell,  the  poles  of  the  needle  became  exactly  reversed.  The  same 
was  observed  by  Weddell,  and  by  the  sarveyors  at  Kendall  Harbour. 

t  Strangen  should  be  careful  not  to  mistake  this  cape  for  Cape  Horn,  for  such  mistakes  lui:ve 
oceiUTed,  as  the  name  imports.  Off  the  c^>e  are  several  rocks,  all  above  water ;  and  at  8  miles 
to  the  N.B.  is  a  cluster  rising  SO  or  40  feet  above  the  sea. 
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^here  there  is  t  sandy  bottom.  Water  is  abuDdant,  and  wood  grows  close  to  the 
sea ;  wild  fowl  are  numerous  ;  and  although  shell-fish  are  scarce,  plenty  of  small 
fish  may  be  caught  with  a  hook  and  line  among  the  kelp,  and  in  summer  a  sieve 
will  famish  abundance.  This  account  is  also  confirmed  by  Capt.  Wilkes  {Nar- 
rative of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition^  vol.  i.  p.  159). 

To  anchor  in  this  bay  you  must  pass  to  the  eastward  of  the  False  Cape,  as 
close  as  you  please.  Steering  N,E.  {true)  for  4  miles,  will  bring  you  abreast  of 
Point  Lort ;  a  bay  2  miles  wide  is  then  opened,  in  which  you  may  anchor,  if 
necessary,  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  over  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  Some  rocks  above  water 
lie  at  the  North  side.  Beyond  the  point  which  forms  the  North  side  of  this  bay, 
is  a  small  cove,  with  18  fathoms  water  in  the  middle  ;  beyond  it  is  another  cove 
larger,  after  which  you  open  Schapenham  Bay  (so  called  by  the  Nassau  fleet)* 
A  North  course  (true)  from  Point  Lort  will  take  you  abreast  of  Orange  Bay. 

Schapenham  Bay  is  1^  miles  wide ;  at  its  head  is  a  large  waterfall,  marking  a 
rocky  bottom,  covered  with  kelp.     It  is  not  recommended  to  anchor  in  this  bay. 

The  land  behind  those  coves  that  have  been  mentioned  is  high  and  rugged ; 
two  singular  peaks  show  themselves,  which  resemble  sentry  boxes.  Near  the 
shore  the  land  is  low,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  coast. 

From  the  heights  sadden  and  very  strong  squalls  blow  during  westerly  winds. 
Being  generally  a  weather  shore,  and  regular  soundings  extending  along  it,  there 
is  no  difiBcuUy  in  choosing  or  approaching  an  anchorage. 

Off  Orange  Bay  anchor  soundings  extend  to  2  miles  ofi*  the  land.  The 
opening  of  the  bay  is  3  miles  wide,  and  in  that  part  are  18  or  20  fathoms,  over 
fine  speckled  sand.  Two  islands,  the  larger  having  a  smooth,  down-like  appear- 
ance, lie  in  the  middle ;  behind  them  is  the  harbour,  a  square  mile  of  excellent 
anchorage,  without  a  single  rock  or  shoal.  The  bottom  everywhere  is  a  fine 
speckled  sand.  You  may  go  close  to  the  shore  in  every  part.  The  best  watering 
place  is  a  small  cove  at  the  North  side,  called  Water  Cove. 

Off  the  North  point  are  several  small  islets,  which  roust  not  be  approached  too 
closely ;  they  are,  however,  out  of  the  way.  Six  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  outer 
anchorage  is  a  curious  island,  like  a  castle  or  a  pack-saddle.  Orange  Bay  is 
somewhat  open  to  East  winds,  but  they  seldom  blow  strong,  and  would  be  fair 
for  ships  bound  westward.  No  sea  can  be  thrown  in,  because  of  the  Hermite 
Islands.  There  is  no  current  here  worthy  of  notice.  The  tide  rises  6  feet ;  high 
water  at  half-past  3. 

DIEGO  RAMIREZ  ISLANDS,  discovered  by  the  Nodales,  in  1619,  and  so 
named  after  their  head  pilot,  are  a  cluster  of  great  barren  rocks,  18  leagues 
south-westward  from  Cape  Horn,  which  extend  N.W.  and  S.E.,  4  or  5  miles. 
The  channel  between  is  entirely  clear. 

There  are  three  principal  isles,  and  many  rocks  above  water.  The  centre  isle 
is  the  largest ;  it  has  tussac  upon  it,  but  neither  wood  nor  water,  and  is  frequented 
by  various  oceanic  birds.  The  second  in  size  has  a  shingle  beach,  where  a  boat 
may  be  hauled  up  in  safety  ;  and  there  is  enough  good  water  on  the  East  side  of 
the  same  island  to  supply  30  men.  A  furious  surf  breaks  on  the  West  shore,  and 
sends  a  spray  over  the  whole  island.  There  is  no  sheltered  anchorage  for  a  vessel. 
The  westernmost  rock  is  the  highest,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  small  rocks, 
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sufficiently  elevated  for  birds  and  seals.  Around  the  rocks  the  water  is  bold 
within  a  cable's  length :  and  in  clear  weather  a  ship  may  safely  run  for  them  in 
the  nighty  by  keeping  a  good  look-out.  The  highest  point  is  about  200  feet  above 
the  sea.  They  are  quite  similar  to  the  Ildefonsos :  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills 
showing  above  the  water,  and  broken  through  by  the  sea. 

On  the  East  side  is  a  depth  of  30  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  green  sand. 
The  tide  of  flood  here  runs  to  the  N.E.,  and  apparently  to  the  eastward,  among 
many  of  the  main  islands. 

Capt.  Colnett  says  that,  in  general,  the  birds  hereabout  resemble  the  dun  crow, 
common  in  Hampshire  in  the  winter,  and  which  had  been  seen  daily  from  the 
parallel  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

St.  ILDEFONSO  ISLES.— ^These  are  a  group  of  rugged  islets  and  rocks, 
above  water,  bold-^to,  and  within  which  Capt.  Cook  passed  to  the  eastward,  in 
December,  1774.  They  extend  5  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  are  very 
narrow,  and  the  highest  and  largest  is  about  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
They  have  been  much  frequented  by  the  sealers.  Their  distance  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  main  is  about  20  miles.  The  passage  between  them  and  Diego 
Ramirez  is  35  miles  wide,  and  entirely  free  from  danger, 

Capt.  Weddell  says  that  the  largest  isle  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  On  a  N.W.  or  S.E.  bearing,  the  whole  appear  as  two  islets  only;  but  the 
northern  one  is  merely  a  cluster  of  detached  rocks ;  the  southern  islet  is  the 
largest  and  highest,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  tussac  on  its  top,  and  sea-gull 
rookeries.  The  Isles  have  no  beaches,  and  can  be  landed  on  only  when  the  water 
is  very  smooth.  Between  them  is  a  channel  of  a  mile  wide,  which,  being  rocky, 
should  not  be  used. 

Bourchier  Bay  lies  between  False  Cape  and  New  Year  Sound.  It  offers 
nothing  inviting  for  ships,  being  a  leeward  bight,  with  rocks  and  islets  scattered 
near  the  shore. 

NEW  YEAR  SOUND,  &c.— To  the  northward  of  the  Isles  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  forms  the  large  inlet  or  strait  called  New  Year 
Sound,  for  a  knowledge  of  which  and  its  harbours  the  public  is  especially  indebted 
to  Capt.  Weddell,  who  has  given  a  plan  of  it  in  his  useful  volume.  Opposite  to 
the  entrance  is  an  extensive  group  of  isles,  of  which  the  central  and  largest  is 
Henderson  Isle  ;  on  the  East  is  a  smaller,  Sanderson  ;  and  on  the  West,  Morton^ 
with  a  number  of  islets.  A  remarkable  hill.  Mount  Beaufoy^  on  Henderson 
Island,  stands  in  lat.  55^  36'  16%  and  Ion.  68°  58'.  On  the  N.W.  side  of 
Morton  Isle  is  a  harbour  named  Clearbottom  Bay  ;  and  at  5  leagues  above  this, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  inlet,  upon  the  main,  is  another  harbour,  named  Indian 
Cove :  but  the  last,  Capt.  King  says,  cannot  be  recommended,  as  a  vessel  must 
go  far  among  the  islands  to  reach  it,  and  when  there  have  a  bad  rocky  bottom, 
with  deep  water,  one  corner  only  excepted.  For  a  description  of  the  inhabitants 
hereabout,  see  Weddell,  pp.  172—184. 

Clearbottom  Bay,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  Morton  Island,  is  an  anchorage  which, 
by  being  close  to  the  coast,  is  convenient  for  a  vessel  to  touch  at  for  wood  and 
water.  In  order  to  gain  this  place  from  sea,  bring  the  easternmost  island  of  St. 
IldefoDSo  S.  i  E.,  and  steer  N.  J  W.  for  Turn  Point,  the  western  point  of  an 
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islet  on  the  parallel  West  of  the  harbour.  About  1 J  miles  to  the  E.N.E.  of  this 
point  is  the  anchorage ;  and,  at  the  distance  of  3  cables'  length  from  the  shore, 
in  22  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand  and  clay,  is  the  most  eligible  berth  for 
anchoring.* 

Roui  Sound  and  TrefuiU  Bay,  westward  of  New  Year  Sound,  do  not  afford 
anchorage. 

Hope  Island  (of  Capt.  Weddell)  lies  off  the  Wood  Islands,  and  is  6  miles 
S.B.  from  York  Minster.  There  is  no  good  anchorage  among  the  Wood  Islands. 
Passages  and  broken  land  lie  behind  them  to  the  northward.  Off  Point  Nativity 
are  two  islands  and  an  outlying  rock. 

CHRISTMAS  SOUND.— Capt.  Cook,  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage, 
December,  1774,  entered  here;  we  quote  his  words:— ''In  standing  in  for  an 
opening  which  appeared  on  the  East  side  of  York  Minster,  we  had  40,  37,  50, 
and  60  fathoms  of  water,  a  bottom  of  small  stones  and  shells.  When  we  had 
the  last  soundings,  we  were  nearly  in  the  middle  between  the  two  points  that 
form  the  entrance  to  the  inlet,  which  we  observed  to  branch  into  two  arms,  both 
of  them  lying  in  nearly  North,  and  disjoined  by  a  high  rocky  point.  We  stood 
for  the  eastern  branch  (Christmas  Sound),  as  being  clear  of  islets ;  and,  after 
passing  a  black  rocky  one  (Black  Rock),  lying  without  the  point  just  mentioned, 
we  sounded,  and  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  of  1 70  fathoms.  This  was  altogether 
unexpected,  and  a  circumstance  that  would  not  have  been  regarded  if  the  breeze 
had  continued;  but  at  this  time  it  fell  calm,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  this  disagreeable  situation.  Two  boats  were  hoisted  out| 
and  sent  ahead  to  tow;  bnt  they  would  have  availed  little,  had  not  a  breeze 
sprung  up  about  B  o'clock  at  S.W.,  which  put  it  in  my  power  either  to  stand  out  to 
sea  or  up  the  inlet.  Prudence  seemed  to  point  out  the  former ;  but  the  desire  of 
finding  a  good  port,  and  learning  something  of  the  country,  getting  the  better  of 
every  other  consideration,  I  resolved  to  stand  in  ;  and,  as  night  was  approaching, 
OUT  safety  depended  on  getting  to  an  anchor.  With  this  view  we  continued  to 
sound,  but  always  had  an  unfathomable  depth. 

**  Hauling  up  under  the  East  side  of  the  land  which  divided  the  two  arms,  and 
seeing  a  small  cove  ahead,  I  sent  a  boat  to  sound ;  and  we  kept  as  near  the 
shore  as  the  flurries  from  the  land  would  permit,  in  order  to  be  able  to  get  into 
this  place,  if  there  should  be  anchorage.  The  boat  soon  returned,  and  informed 
us  that  there  were  30  and  25  fathoms  of  water  a  full  cable's  length  from  the 
shore ;  here  we  anchored  in  30  fathoms,  the  bottom  sand  and  broken  shells  ; 
and  carried  out  a  kedge  and  hawser  to  steady  the  ship  for  the  night. 

''The  morning  of  the  2l8t  was  calm  and  pleasant.  After  breakfast  I  set  out 
with  two  boats  to  look  for  a  more  secure  station.  We  no  sooner  got  round  or 
above  the  point  under  which  the  ship  lay,  than  we  found  a  cove,  in  which  was 
anchorage  in  30,  20,  and  15  fathoms,  the  bottom  stones  and  sand.  At  the  head 
of  the  cove  were  a  stony  beach,  a  valley  covered  with  wood,  and  a  stream  of 

*  ThoTO  ii  m  comiderabte  tide  between  Morton  Isle  and  the  point  next  to  Gold-duit  Isle.  The 
flood  comes  from  the  westward,  about  1  knot,  or  at  times  2  knots,  an  hoar.  With  the  ebb  it  is 
vieartj  rfwk  water,  or  perhaps  there  is  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  West ;  and  such  appears  to 
be  the  CM6  all  along  this  coast  from  Christmas  Sound. — Capt,  King,  p.  421. 
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fresh  water ;  so  that  there  was  everything  we  could  expect  to  find  in  such  a 
place,  or  rather  more ;  for  we  shot  three  geese  out  of  four  that  we  saw,  and 
caught  some  young  ones,  which  we  afterwards  let  go. 

"  After  discovering  and  sounding  this  cove,  I  sent  Lieut.  Gierke,  who  com- 
manded the  other  boat,  on  board,  with  orders  to  remove  the  ship  into  this 
place,  while  I  proceeded  farther  up  the  inlet.  I  presently  saw  that  the  land  we 
were  under,  which  disjoined  the  two  arms,  as  mentioned  before,  was  an  island,  at 
the  North  end  of  which  the  two  channels  united.  After  this  I  hastened  on  board, 
and  found  everything  in  readiness  to  weigh,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  all 
the  boats  sent  ahead  to  tow  the  ship  round  the  point.  But,  at  that  moment, 
a  light  breeze  came  in  from  the  sea,  too  scant  to  fill  our  sails,  so  that  we  were 
obliged  to  drop  the  anchor  again,  from  fear  of  falling  upon  the  point,  and  to 
carry  out  a  kedge  to  windward.  That  being  done,  we  hove  up  the  anchor, 
warped  up  to  and  weighed  the  kedge,  and,  proceeding  round  the  point  under  our 
stay-sails,  there  anchored  with  the  best  bower  in  20  fathoms,  and  moored  with 
the  other  bower,  which  lay  to  the  North,  in  13  fathoms.  In  this  position  we 
were  shut  in  from  the  sea  by  the  point  above  mentioned,  which  was  in  one  with 
the  extremity  of  the  inlet  to  the  East.*  Some  islets  off  the  next  point  above  us 
covered  us  from  the  N.W.,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  had  the  greatest  fetch, 
and  our  distance  from  the  shore  was  about  one-third  of  a  mile. 

''  Thus  situated,  we  went  to  work,  to  clear  a  place  to  fill  water,  to  cut  wood, 
and  to  set  up  a  tent  for  the  reception  of  a  guard,  which  was  thought  necessary, 
as  we  had  already  discovered  that,  barren  as  the  country  is,  it  was  not  without 
people,  though  we  had  not  yet  seen  any.  Mr.  Wales  also  got  his  observatory 
and  instruments  on  shore ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  find 
a  place  of  sufficient  stability,  and  clear  of  the  mountains,  which  everywhere 
surrounded  us,  to  set  them  up  in ;  and  at  last  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
with  the  top  of  a  rock  not  more  than  9  feet  over. 

''  Next  day  I  sent  Lieuts.  Gierke  and  Pickersgill,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  other  officers,  to  examine  and  draw  a  sketch  of  the  channel  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island;  and  I  went  myself  in  another  boat,  accompanied  by  the 
botanists,  to  survey  the  northern  parts  of  the  Sound.  In  my  way  I  landed  on 
the  point  of  a  low  isle,  covered  with  herbage,  part  of  which  had  been  lately 
burnt;  we  likewise  saw  a  hut,  signs  sufficient  that  people  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. After  I  had  taken  the  necessary  bearings,  we  proceeded  round  the  East 
end  of  Burnt  Island,  and  over  to  what  we  judged  to  be  the  main  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  where  we  found  a  very  fine  harbour,  encompassed  by  steep  rocks  of  vast 
height,  down  which  ran  many  limpid  streams  of  water ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  some  tufts  of  trees,  fit  for  little  else  but  fuel. 

''Thb  harbour,  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  DeviVs  Basin,  is 
divided,  as  it  were,  into  two,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one ;  and  the  communication 
between  them  is  by  a  narrow  channel,  5  fathoms  deep.  In  the  outer  basin  I 
found  13  and  17  fathoms  of  water  ;  and  in  the  inner,  17  and  23  fathoms.  This 
last  is  as  secure  a  place  as  can  be,  but  nothing  can  be  more  gloomy.    The  vast 

*  Adrentare  Coto  (in  which  Cook  anchored)  is  tlie  easiest  of  acceti,  bat  it  will  only  hold  om 
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height  of  the  sarage  rocks  which  encompass  it  depriyed  great  part  of  it,  eyen  on 
this  day,  of  the  meridian  sun.  The  outer  harbour  is  not  quite  free  from  this 
inconreniencei  but  far  more  so  than  the  other  ;  it  is  also  rather  more  commodious, 
and  equally  safe.  It  lies  in  the  direction  of  North,  If  miles  distant  from  the 
East  end  of  Burnt  Island.  I  likewise  found  a  good  anchoring  place  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  this  harbour,  before  a  stream  of  water  that  comes  out  of  a  lake 
or  large  reservoir^  which  is  continually  supplied  by  a  cascade  falling  into  it 

**  Leaving  this  place,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore  to  the  westward,  and  found 
other  harbours,  which  I  had  not  time  to  look  into.  In  all  of  them  is  fresh  water, 
and  wood  for  fuel ;  but,  except  these  little  tufts  of  bushes,  the  whole  country  is  a 
barren  rock,  doomed  by  nature  to  everlasting  sterility.  The  low  islands,  and  even 
some  of  the  higher,  which  lie  scattered  up  and  down  the  Sound,  are  indeed 
mostly  covered  with  shrubs  and  herbage,  the  soil  of  black  rotten  turf,  evidently 
composed,  by  length  of  time,  of  decayed  vegetables. 

**  I  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  what  we  had  observed  at  sea,  that  the 
sea-coast  is  composed  of  a  number  of  large  and  small  islands,  and  that  the 
numerous  inlets  are  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  channels ;  at  least,  so  it  is 
here.  On  one  of  these  low  islands  we  found  several  huts,  which  had  lately  been 
inhabited  ;  and  near  them  was  a  good  deal  of  celery,  with  which  we  loaded  our 
boat,  and  returned  on  board  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening.  In  this  expedition  we 
met  with  little  game;  one  duck,  three  or  four  shags,  and  about  that  number  of 
rails,  or  sea-pies,  being  all  we  got.  The  other  boat  returned  on  board  some 
hours  before,  having  found  two  harbours  on  the  West  side  of  the  other  channel ; 
the  one  large  and  the  other  small,  but  both  of  them  safe  and  commodious; 
though,  by  the  sketch  Mr.  Pickersgill  had  taken  of  them,  the  access  to  both 
appeared  rather  intricate. 

'<  Having  fine  pleasant  weather  on  the  23rd,  I  sent  Lieut.  Pickersgill  in  the 
cutter  to  explore  the  East  side  of  the  Sound,  and  went  myself  in  the  pinnace 
to  the  West  side,  with  an  intent  to  go  round  the  island  under  which  we  were  at 
anchor  (and  which  I  shall  distinguish  by  the  name  of  Shag  Island),  in  order 
to  view  the  passage  leading  to  the  harbours  Mr.  Pickersgill  had  discovered  the 
day  before,  on  which  I  made  the  following  observations :  In  coming  from  the  sea, 
leave  all  the  rocks  and  islands  lying  off  and  within  York  Minster  on  your  larboard 
side;  and  the  black  rock,  which  lies  o£f  the  South  end  of  Shag  Island,  on  your 
starboard  ;  and,  when  abreast  of  the  South  end  of  that  island,  haul  over  for  the 
West  shore,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  beds  of  weeds  you  will  see  before  you,  as  they 
always  grow  on  rocks,  some  of  which  I  have  found  12  fathoms  under  water ;  but 
it  is  always  best  to  keep  clear  of  them.  The  entrance  to  the  large  harbour,  or 
Port  Clerke,  is  just  to  the  North  of  some  low  rocks  lying  off  a  point  on  Shag 
Island.  This  harbour  lies  in  W.  by  S.  (true),  1)  miles,  and  has  in  it  from  12  to 
24  fathoms  depth,  wood  and  fresh  water.^  About  a  mile  without,  or  to  the 
southward  of  Port  Gierke,  is,  or  seemed  to  be,  another,  which  I  did  not  examine. 
It  is  formed  by  a  large  bland,  which  covers  it  from  the  South  and  East  winds. 

*  Capt.  King  says  Port  Gierke  is  a  bad  place  for  any  Tessel,  though  quite  secure  when  in  it : 
occew  is  difficmt,  and,  from  its  situation,  it  is  exposed  to  very  yiolent  squalls.  Pickersgill  Ck>ve 
(named  \ij  Cook),  as  well  as  Port  Gierke,  is  unworthy  of  notice  as  an  anchorage. 
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[It  h  the  March  Harbour  of  Capt.  King.]  Without  this  island,  that  is,  between 
it  and  York  Minster,  the  sea  seemed  strewed  with  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers 

"  The  festival  which  we  celebrated  at  this  place  occasioned  my  giving  it  the 
name  of  Christmas  Sound.  The  entrance,  which  is  3  leagues  wide,  is  situated 
in  lat  dS""  27'  S.,  Ion.  70°  16'  W.;  and  in  the  direction  of  N.  37®  W.  {true) 
from  the  Isles  of  St.  Ildefonso,  distant  10  leagues.  These  isles  are  the  best 
land-mark  for  finding  the  Sound.  York  Minster,  which  is  the  only  remark- 
able land  about  it,  will  hardly  be  known  by  a  stranger  from '  any  descnp- 
tion  that  can  be  given  of  it,  because  it  alters  its  appearance  according  to  the 
different  situations  it  is  viewed  from.  Besides  the  black  rock  which  lies  off 
the  end  of  Shag  Island,  there  is  another,  about  midway  between  this  and  the 
East  shore.  A  copious  description  of  this  sound  is  unnecessary,  as  few  would  be 
benefited  by  it.  Anchorage,  tufts  of  wood,  and  fresh  water,  will  be  found  in  all 
the  coves  and  harbours.  I  would  advise  no  one  to  anchor  very  near  that  shore 
for  the  sake  of  having  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  because  there  I  generally 
found  a  rocky  bottom. 

*^  The  refreshments  to  be  got  here  are  precarious,  as  they  consist  chiefly  of 
wild-fowl,  and  may  probably  never  be  found  in  such  plenty  as  to  supply  the  crew 
of  a  ship  ;  and  fish,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  scarce.  Indeed,  the  quantity  of 
wild-fowl  made  us  pay  less  attention  to  fishing.  Here  are,  however,  plenty  of 
mussels,  not  very  large,  but  well  tasted ;  and  very  good  celery  is  to  be  met  with 
on  several  of  the  low  islets,  and  where  the  natives  have  their  habitations." 

March  Harbour  was  so  named  by  Capt.  King,  who  passed  the  month  of 
March,  1830,  here  in  the  Beagle^  and  built  a  boat.  This  harbour  might  be 
useful  to  other  vessels,  its  situation  being  well  pointed  out  by  York  Minster,  and 
affording  wood  and  water  with  as  little  trouble  as  any  place  in  which  the  Beagle 
had  anchored.  The  harbour  is  large,  with  good  holding  ground,  but  there  are 
many  rocky  places ;  and  one  rock  under  water,  having  only  one  fathom  on  it, 
marked  by  very  thick  kelp.  The  Beagle  worked  through  the  narrow  passage, 
round  Shag  Island  from  Adventure  Cove,  and  into  the  innermost  comer  of 
the  harbour  without  using  a  warp ;  larger  vessels  would,  of  course,  be  more 
confined,  and  no  vessel  of  above  500  tons  should  attempt  to  enter  Christmas  Sound. 
The  Beagle  lay  moored  in  perfect  safety  here,  but  her  chain  cables  became 
entangled  with  the  rocks,  and  were  not  hove  in  without  much  difficulty  and  delay. 

Waterman  Island  is  soon  known  by  the  remarkable  heights  at  its  South  part. 
The  southernmost  was  named,  by  Capt.  Cook,  York  Minster.  "This^  lofty 
promontory,  viewed  from  the  situation  we  were  now  in,  terminated  in  two  high 
towers;  and  within  them  a  hill  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf.  This  wild  rock, 
therefore,  obtained  the  name  of  York  Minster."  Capt.  King  says  (1830), 
'*  I  fancied  that  the  high  part  of  the  Minster  must  have  crumbled  away  since 
Cook  saw  it,  as  it  no  longer  resembled  'two  towers,'  but  had  a  ragged,  notched 
summit,  when  seen  from  the  westward. 

"The  promontory  of  York  Minster  is  a  black,  irregularly  shaped,  rocky 
cliff,  800  feet  in  height,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  It  is  nearly 
the  loftiest,  as  well  as  the  most  projecting  part  of  the  land  about  Christmas 
Sound,  which,  generally  speaking,  is  not  near  so  high  as  that  further  West,  but 
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it  18  very  barren.  Granite  is  prevalent,  and  I  could  find  uo  sandstone.  Coining 
from  the  westward,  we  thought  the  height  about  here  inconsiderable ;  but  Cook, 
coming  from  the  South  Sea,  called  them  '  high  and  savage.'  Had  he  made  the 
land  nearer  the  Barbara  Channel,  where  the  mountains  are  much  higher,  he 
would  hare  spoken  still  more  strongly  of  the  wild  and  disagreeable  appearance 
of  the  coast."^ 

The  Capstan  Rocks  are  8  miles  West  of  York  Minster,  and  5  from  Point  May. 
They  are  above  water  about  20  feet.  There  are  no  other  dangers  to  seaward  of 
a  line  from  York  Minster  to  the  Philip  Rocks.  These  lie  off  Cape  Alikhoolip, 
and  are  dangerous,  though  above  water,  because  so  far  from  shore,  and  so  low. 

Cook  Bay  is  the  large  space  between  Waterman  Island  and  Cape  Alikhoolip. 
Broken  land,  islets,  and  breakers,  surround  and  make  it  unfit  for  the  approach  of 
vessels.    The  entrance  to  the  Beagle  Channel  (page  52)  is  in  its  N.£.  part 

Treble  Island^  9  miles  N.W.  from  the  Philip  Rocks,  is  remarkable,  having 
three  peaks,  visible  from  a  considerable  distance.  Near  it  are  some  straggling 
rocks.     Northward  of  this  is  Adventure  Passage,  clear  of  danger. 

QUhett  Isle  (or  rather  Islands),  on  the  opposite  side,  was  so  named  by  Cook, 
from  his  master.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same  height  with  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and 
shows  a  surface  composed  of  several  peaked  rocks,  unequally  high*  At  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  eastern  Gilbert  Isle  is  Doris  Cove,  a  safe  anchorage 
for  a  small  vessel ;  the  Beagle  lay  here  moored  for  a  week.f  To  the  West 
of  the  western  island  are  the  Nicholson  Rocks. 

Cape  Castlereagkf  the  western  end  of  the  Stewart  Islands,  is  a  high  and 
remarkable  promontory.  Under  it  is  an  excellent  anchorage,  called  Stewart 
Harbour.  Having  three  outlets,  it  may  be  entered  or  quitted  with  any  wind,  and 
without  warping.  Wood  and  water  are  as  abundant  as  in  any  other  Fuegian 
harbours.  The  general  depth  is  6  to  12  fathoms,  the  greatest  16  fathoms.  Two 
rocks,  just  awash  at  high  water,  lie  nearly  in  the  middle  ;  and  a  rock,  on  which 
the  sea  breaks,  lies  1  mile  West  of  the  middle  opening  of  the  harbour.  These 
are  the  only  dangers. 

Cape  Desolation  is  the  next  promontory  in  passing  along  the  coast.  It  was  so 
named  by  Cook,  "  because  near  it  commenced  the  most  desolate  country  I  ever 
saw."  It  is  the  South  point  of  Basket  Island.  It  is  very  remarkable,  rugged, 
and  with  many  peaks. 

Leading  north-westward  from  this  is  Brecknock  Passage,  which  Capt.  King 
prefers  for  entering  or  leaving  the  Barbara  Channel  (to  or  from  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens),  rather  than  by  passing  the  Fury  Rocks. 

London  Island  is  one  of  a  large  group,  called  the  Camden  Islands,  At  its 
East  end  is  a  safe  anchorage,  called  Townshend  Harbour,  The  Horace  Peaks 
point  out  its  situation.    Some  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  violently,  lie  off  the 

*  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  toI.  i.  pp.  407,  411. 

f  Capt.  Cook  sayi :  "  I  have  before  obeerved  that  this  is  the  most  desolate  coast  I  erer  xaw ; 
it  seems  entirely  composed  of  rocky  mountains,  without  the  least  appearance  of  vegetation.  These 
moontains  terminate  in  horrible  precipices,  whose  craggy  summits  spire  up  to  a  Tabt  height,  so 
that  hardly  anything  in  nature  can  appear  with  a  more  barren  and  savage  aspect  than  the  whole 
of  this  eoontry.  The  inland  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  but  those  on  the  sea-coast  were 
Bota  We  Judged  the  former  to  belong  to  the  main  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  latter  to  be 
islands  so  ranged  as  apparently  to  form  a  coast." 
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islands,  and  near  tbe  entrance  of  Pratt  Passage.  As  there  are  no  soundings  in 
less  than  50  fathoms  after  passing  these  rocks  and  getting  into  the  passage,  you 
must  depend  on  the  wind  lasting  to  carry  you  into  or  out  of  the  harbour.  The 
holding  ground  is  excellent  in  it ;  and  though  you  have  tremendous  squalls  off 
tbe  high  land  to  the  westward,  there  is  no  fear  of  an  anchor  starting.    . 

Between  London  Island  and  Fury  Island  is  the  entrance  of  the  Barbara  and 
Cockburn  Channels.  Rocks  show  themselves  in  every  direction  ;  the  two  clusters 
called  East  and  West  Furies  being  the  most  remarkable,  and  these,  with  the 
others,  are  much  frequented  for  fur-seal  at  times. 

The  situation  of  these  rocks  is  accurately  given  on  the  chart,  but  no  vessel 
should  attempt  to  pass  them  without  daylight  and  clear  weather ;  she  must  sail 
more  by  a  good  eye  at  the  mast-head  than  by  any  chart. 

FuRT  Island  lies  on  the  North  side ;  on  its  South  side  is  Fury  Harbour,  a 
bad  place,  unfit  for  any  vessel.  At  its  North  side  is  a  perfectly  safe  and  snug 
anchorage,  called  North  Cove,  fit  only  for  small  vessels. 

The  entrance  to  the  Barbara  Channel  is  pointed  out  by  four  remarkable 
mountains.  The  Kempe  Peaks  are  high  and  show  their  points.  The  Fury 
Peaks  are  high  and  divided.  Mount  Skyring,  also  described  on  page  20,  is 
most  barren,  high,  and  has  a  single  peak.*  St.  Paul's  is  similar  to,  and,  in  one 
view  from  near  Fury  Island,  appears  very  like  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Lieut.  Skyring  (H.M.S.  Beagle)  says  :  "  From  a  summit  on  Bynoe  Island  an 
extensive  view  was  obtained  of  the  islands  in  Melville  Sound,  as  well  as  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Cockburn  and  Barbara  Channels.  Such  a  complicated  mass  of 
Islands  Bnd  rocks  I  never  before  saw ;  to  lay  them  all  down  correctly  would 
occupy  a  long  time.  Sufficient,  however,  was  done  to  take  tbe  navigator  through 
this  labyrinth;  but  I  am  well  aware  that  very  much  is  wanting  to  complete  the 
survey." 

In  the  Cockburn  Channel  the  flood  tide  sets  to  seaward,  but  it  was  not  found 
to  be  of  consequence  to  a  vessel  in  working  through.  The  rise  and  fall  are  not 
more  than  6,  or  at  most  8  feet,  at  spring  tides. 

Between  Kempe  Island  and  Noir  Island  is  the  Milky  Way,  a  span  of  sea  in 
every  part  of  which  rocks  are  seen  just  awash  with,  or  a  few  feet  above,  the 
waters ;  on  them  the  sea  continually  breaks.  It  is  not  advisable  to  pass  inshore 
of  these.  No  chart  or  direction  can  guide  any  vessel  here.  The  same  observa- 
tion applies  to  the  space  as  far  as  Cape  Schomberg,  on  London  Island ;  daylight 
and  a  good  look-out  can  be  the  only  guides. 

Noir  Island  is  moderately  high,  about  600  feet,  having  a  remarkable  neck 
of  land  to  the  S.W.,  ended  by  a  rock  like  a  steeple  or  tower.     One  mile  South 

*  Mount  Skyring  is  on  the  East  end  of  the  largest  of  the  Magill  Islands.  It  was  ascended  in 
the  coarse  of  the  survey  (May,  1829).  Lieut.  Skyring  says : — *'  We  gained  the  summit  after  three 
hours'  hard  traTelling.  During  the  last  500  feet  of  ascent  the  mountain  was  almost  precipitous, 
and  we  had  the  utmost  difficulty  In  passing  the  instrument  from  hand  to  hand.  Its  formation  is 
remarkable,  although,  I  believe,  the  same  structure  exists  throughout  the  hills  around.  Tbe  base 
is  a  coarse  g^nite,  but  this  solid  formation  cannot  be  traced  half  the  height ;  abo^e  is  an  imroente 
heap  of  masses  of  rock,  irregularly  and  wonderfully  thrown  together,  many  loose  fragments  OTcr- 
hanging  with  apparently  very  little  hold.  This  station  was  the  most  commanding  we  had  choMB 
during  the  surrey.    A  document  referring  to  the  surrey  was  deposited  on  its  sommit." 
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of  this  point  is  a  sunken  rock,  over  which  the  sea  occasionally  breaks  ;  two  other 
breakers  are  in  the  bight  close  to  the  point.* 

Capt.  Cook  says  :  "  At  3  o'clock  we  passed  Cape  Noir,  which  is  a  steep  rock, 
of  considerable  height,  and  the  S.W.  point  of  a  large  island,  that  seemed  to  lie 
detached,  a  league,  or  a  league  and  a  half,  from  the  main  land.  The  land  of  the 
cape,  when  at  a  distance  from  it,  appeared  to  be  an  island  disjoined  from  the 
other ;  but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  we  found  it  connected  by  a  low  neck  of  land. 
At  the  point  of  the  cape  are  two  rocks,  the  one  peaked,  like  a  sugar  loaf,  the 
other  not  so  high,  and  showing  a  rounder  surface ;  and  S.  by  E.  {true),  2  leagues 
from  the  cape,  are  two  other  rocky  islets/' 

There  is  an  excellent  roadstead  under  the  East  side  of  Noir  Island.  Several 
ships  may  lie  there,  secure  from  all  winds  between  North  and  South  by  West, 
over  a  clear  sandy  bottom.  Wood  and  water  plentiful,  and  easily  obtained. 
There  Is  a  cove  at  the  South  part  of  the  island,  where  boats  would  be  perfectly 
safe  in  any  weather,  but  the  entrance  is  too  narrow  for  vessels  of  any  kind. 
Position  of  Cape  Noir,  lat.  54°  30',  Ion.  73°  5'  40^.  Variation,  25°  East,  the 
maximum  of  variation  on  this  coast. 

The  Tower  Rocks,  two  in  number,  1 J  miles  apart,  above  alluded  to  by  Capt. 
Cook,  are  steep-sided,  high,  and  steep-to ;  a  ship  may  pass  close  to  them. 

All  the  space  between  Noir  Island  and  the  coast  is  extremely  dangerous  for 
shipping,  being  scattered  over  with  very  numerous  rocks ;  still  there  is  room  to 
go  round  Noir  Island,  and  a  vessel  need  not  fear  being  hampered  by  an  East 
wind,  in  the  event  of  anchoring  there. 

The  Agnes  Islands  and  Stokes's  Bay  do  not  require  description.  No  vessel 
ought  to  entangle  herself  in  these  labyrinths  ;  in  thick  weather  she  would  be  in  a 
most  precarious  situation. 

The  Orafton  Islands^  which  follow  next  in  succession,  are  high,  and  similar  in 
character  to  the  rest  of  the  coast.  The  Wakefield  Passage ,  at  the  back  of  them, 
has  been  used  by  a  sealer,  and  the  land  beyond  is  broken  into  islets  and  rocks. 
The  Grafton  Islands  extend  about  20  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction  from  Isabella 
Island  to  Cape  Gloucester.  Between  them  are  several  anchorages,  but  the  best 
is  Euston  Bay,  between  Ipswich  Island  and  Cape  Gloucester. 

Hope  Harbour,  at  the  East  end  of  the  group,  is  one  of  those  formerly  used  by 
the  sealers. 

Euston  Bay  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  on  this  coast ;  one  which  can  be 
approached  and  left  with  any  wind,  without  risk,  and  in  which  a  fleet  might  lie 
in  perfect  security  from  all  but  the  S.E.  winds,  the  least  prevalent  of  any  on  this 
coast.  Cape  Gloucester  (presently  described)  is  a  guide  to  it.  Passing  this 
cape,  from  the  northward,  you  see  a  high  island  to  the  S.E.,  distant  7  miles ;  this 
is  Ipswich  Island  ;  rounding  this,  you  must  give  a  good  berth  to  the  sunken 
rocks,  1  mile  from  its  S.E.  extremity,  upon  which  the  sea  generally,  but  not 
always,  breaks.     After  clearing  them,  pass  close  to  Leading  Island,  and  steer  for 

"  The  island  itself  it  narrow  and  long,  apparently  tlie  top  of  a  ridge  of  mountains,  and  formed 
of  tandstone  (perhaps  clay -slate),  which  accounts  for  the  bottom  near  it  being  ro  good,  and  for 
the  needle-like  appearance  of  the  rocks  at  the  West  end,  as  the  sandstone,  being  very  soft,  is 
continually  wearing  away  by  the  action  of  the  water.     It  is  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  penguins. 
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the  opening  of  Laura  Basin,  which  you  will  see  under  a  high,  peaked  mountain, 
and  choose  your  berth  by  the  eye.  A  large  patch  of  kelp  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  was  carefully  examined  ;  the  least  depth  found  was  4  fathoms. 
Laura  Basin  has  water  enough  for  a  frigate,  but  is  better  suited  for  a  small 
vessel ;  large  ships  should  anchor  in  the  bay. 

No  place  could  be  more  convenient  than  this  for  such  purposes  as  wooding  and 
watering.  Water  casks  can  be  filled  in  the  boat,  in  perfectly  smooth  water,  and 
wood  cut  close  to  the  water's  edge.* 

Cave  Gloucester  is  a  very  remarkable  promontory,  and  cannot  be  mistaken. 
At  a  distance  it  appears  to  be  a  high,  detached  island ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach 
a  low  neck  of  land  is  seen,  which  connects  it  with  Charles  Island,  the  largest  of 
the  Grafton  Islands.  A  rock  (on  which  the  sea  breaks)  lies  nearly  1  mile  to  the 
N.W.,  and  is  the  only  danger.   The  cape  is  steep-to,  and  may  be  passed  quite  close. 

Cape  Gloucester  shows  a  round  surface  of  considerable  height,  and  has  much 
the  appearance  of  being  an  island.  It  lies  S.S.E.  |  E.  true,  distant  17  leagues 
from  Landfall  Island.  The  coast  between  forms  two  bays,  strewed  with  rocky 
islets,  rocks,  and  breakers.  The  coast  appeared  broken,  with  many  islets,  or 
rather  it  seemed  to  be  composed  of  a  number  of  islands.  The  land  is  very 
mountainous,  rocky,  and  barren,  spotted  here  and  there  with  tufts  of  wood.  From 
Cape  Gloucester,  off  which  lies  a  small  rocky  island,  the  direction  of  the  coast  is 
nearly  N,W.  true. — (Capt.  Cook.) 

Breaker  Bay  lies  between  Cape  Gloucester  and  the  Fincham  Islands.  "  A 
worse  place  for  a  ship  could  scarcely  be  found ;  for,  supposing  thick  weather  to 
come  on  when  in  the  depth  of  the  bay,  she  would  have  lurking  rocks  and  islets 
just  awash  with  the  water  on  all  sides  of  her,  and  no  guide  to  take  her  clear  of 
them,  for  soundings  would  be  useless,  and  in  such  weather  the  best  chart  that 
could  be  constructed  could  not  help  her.  The  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
appeared  to  be  distant,  and  much  broken.  Indeed,  from  the  Week  Islands  to 
Cape  Gloucester  (and  thence  to  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire)  there  is  an  almost 
innumerable  succession  of  islands  and  rocks,  without  any  continued  tract  of 
land,  so  that  channels  might  be  found  in  all  directions,  valuable,  no  doubt,  to 
Fuegians  in  their  canoes,  but  not  often  to  seamen  in  ships,  or  even  to  sealers ;  for 
where  the  natives  go  with  their  canoes,  seals  are  never  found  in  any  numbers." 

The  Fincham  Islands  form  the  N.W.  point  of  Breaker  Bay.     There  are  many 
islets    and   rocks  near.     There  is  no  good  anchorage,  and  the  coast  is  very 
.  dangerous,  and  unfit  to  be  approached. 

Deepwater  Sound  runs  into  the  land  N.E.  of  the  Fincham  Islands.  The 
Beagle  entered  here  in  December,  1830,  and  was  obliged  to  anchor  on  the  end 
of  a  steep-sided  islet,  with  both  anchors,  one  in  7,  the  other  in  10  fathoms, 
on  the  rocks,  with  40  fathoms  under  the  stern,  and  no  better  could  be  found : 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  avoided. 

Cape  Tate  is  the  extremity  of  a  mountain,  the  S.E.  point  of  Otway  Bay.  It  is 
rather  high,  and  rounded  at  the  summit ;  off*  it,  to  the  North  and  West,  lie  the 
College  Rocks,    Those  nearest  the  cape  are  also  nearest  the  track  of  a  ship 

•  Kingr,  toI.  i.  pp.  375-6. 
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running  along  the  land;    and  half  a  mile  West  of  them  lies  a  detached  and 
dangerous  rock,  under  water.     The  sea  generally  breaks  on  it. 

Otway  Bay  is  the  space  comprised  between  the  Rice  Trevor  hlandsy  of  which 
Cape  Tate  is  the  S.W.  extreme,  and  the  Landfall  Islands  to  the  North.  It  is  an 
extensile  space  of  water,  surrounded  by  broken  land,  islets,  and  rocks.  Many 
o(  the  latter  are  scattered  about,  and  render  it  unfit  for  a  vessel.  It  is  probable 
that  more  than  one  passage  exists  hereabouts  leading  from  Otway  Bay  to  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens,  as  deep  inlets  run  in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  but  were  not  examined  for  want  of  time. 

Landfall  Idand'vtM  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  December,  1774.  He  made 
the  land  here  on  his  return  from  his  second  voyage.  There  arc  two  principal 
islands,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel ;  they  are  high,  and  towards  the  sea  are 
barren  ;  but  the  sides  of  the  hills,  towards  the  East,  are  thickly  wooded. 

Cape  Schetky^  the  S.E.  point,  is  a  remarkable  double-peaked  height ;  some 
rocks,  just  awash,  lie  off  it,  distant  1  mile. 

Cape  Inman  (so  named  in  compliment  to  the  Professor),  the  western  point,  is 
high,  with  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  almost  detached  from  other  land ;  so  that  a 
vessel,  knowing  her  latitude  within  5  miles  of  the  truth,  cannot  fail  to  make  it 
out,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  clear. 

Latitude  Bay^  a  good  anchorage,  though  somewhat  exposed  to  the  swell  thrown 
by  heavy  N.W.  winds,  lies  on  the  North  side  of  the  larger  island,  at  the  East  end 
of  the  opening,  which  separates  it  from  the  smaller.  The  bottom  shoals  gradually 
from  20  to  5  fathoms,  over  fine  sand,  and  is  sheltered  from  West  winds  and 
others  (except  North).  It  is  remarkably  easy  of  access,  and  is  also  easy  to  leave, 
— rather  rare  qualities  in  a  Fuegian  harbour.  Cape  Inman,  being  prominently 
situated,  is  a  good  guide  to  the  harbour,  which  can  be  safely  recommended  as 
good  anchorage  for  shipping.  Wood  and  water  are  not  to  be  found  so  close  to 
the  anchorage  as  in  other  Fuegian  harbours,  but  they  may  be  obtained  with  very 
little  trouble,  and  in  any  quantity,  by  going  up  the  passage  between  the  islands  to 
one  of  the  many  streams  which  run  from  the  high  land.  There  is  plenty  of  water, 
also,  very  near  the  best  berth,  on  the  South  side ;  but  frequently  a  surf  breaks  on 
that  beach.  The  passage  is  also  a  snug  berth  for  a  vessel  of  less  than  12  feet 
draught.  A  vessel  should  not  moor  in  less  than  10  fathoms,  as  close  to  the  West 
shore  as  possible,  with  an  anchor  to  the  eastward,  in  the  event  of  the  wind  coming 
from  that  quarter. 

The  Week  Islands  lie  next  to  the  northward.  At  their  South  side  is  a  road- 
stead, with  good  holding  in  18  or  20  fathoms,  coarse  gravel  and  sand,  with 
patches  of  rock.  It  is  exposed  to  southerly  winds,  and  to  those  from  the  West ; 
therefore  it  is  not  desirable  for  a  vessel  to  anchor  there.  Between  the  islands  is  a 
snug  berth  for  a  small  vessel,  quite  secure,  but  difficult  of  access. 

The  eye  must  be  the  chief  guide  in  entering  most  of  these  places  ;  they  are  of 
one  description — inlets  between  high  land,  having  generally  deep  water,  with 
kelp  buoying  the  rocky  places.  Flaws  of  wind,  and  violent  gusts  off  the  high 
land,  render  the  approach  to  them  difficult,  and,  to  a  large  ship,  impracticable. 

Cape  Sunday  is  the  western  point  of  the  Week  Islands,  and  the  S.W.  of  Graves 
Island  :  it  is  high  and  prominent.     Two  islets  and  two  dangerous  rocks  lie  off  it. 
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Barrister  Bay  succeeds.  It  is  an  exposed  place,  full  of  islets,  rocks,  and 
breakers.  **  In  sailing  along  the  coast  we  passed  inside  of  several  breakers,  and, 
I  hope,  noted  all  that  lie  in  the  offing ;  but  we  cannot  be  sure,  for  breakers  on 
rocks  which  are  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  do  not  always  show  themselves."-— 
(Capt.  FitzRoy.) 

Cape  Deseado  is  the  next  promontory.  Three  miles  before  arriving  at  it  there 
is  an  opening,  which  probably  leads  into  a  good  harbour  behind  a  number  of 
islands ;  then  the  coast  is  high  and  unbroken  to  the  cape,  which  is  the  highest 
land  hereabout,  and  is  remarkable.     A  rocky  islet  lies  I  mile  off  shore. 

Dislocation  Harbour  is  2  miles  from  Cape  Deseado.  It  was  so  called  by 
Capt  FitzRoy,  from  an  accident  happening  here  to  Mr.  Murray.  It  is  a  place  of 
refuge  for  an  embayed  or  distressed  ship,  but  unfit  for  any  other  purpose;  its 
entrance  is  rendered  difficult  to  the  eye,  by  rocks  on  which  the  sea  breaks 
violently;  and  by  two  rocks  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  does  not  always 
break.  In  this  place  water  may  be  obtained  very  easily,  as  boats  can  lie  in  a 
fresh-water  stream,  which  runs  from  the  mountains.  Wood  is  also  plentiful. 
The  harbour  is  large  enough  for  four  small  vessels.  The  entrance  is  narrow,  but 
all  dangers  are  visible.  It  is  much  exposed  to  West  winds  and  the  westerly 
swell,  which  might  for  weeks  together  prevent  a  vessel  from  getting  out  to  sea. 

The  situation  of  Dislocation  Harbour  is  pointed  out  by  the  heights,  called 
Low  and  Shoulder  Peaks  ;  they  are  the  most  remarkable  on  that  part  of  the  coast, 
and  immediately  over  the  harbour.  To  find  the  entrance,  steer  for  the  peaks ;  look 
out  for  the  weather  and  lee  rocks,  both  several  feet  above  water,  the  sea  breaking 
violently  on  them  ;  and  when  within  4  miles  of  the  shore,  you  will  distinctly  see 
the  opening  from  the  mast-head.  In  going  in,  avoid  the  two  rocks  at  the 
entrance,  and  anchor  in  the  innermost  part ;  only  a  small  ship  can  get  out  again 
without  a  fair  wind. 

To  the  North  of  Dislocation  Harbour  is  Chancery  Point ;  and  hence  to  Cape 
Pillar,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  the  land  appears  high  and 
mountainous ;  southward  it  seems  lower  and  more  broken.  Off  the  shore  here 
lie  many  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  violently,  besides  the  two  clusters  called 
the  Judges^  which  lie  off  Chancery  Point,  and  the  Apostle  Rocks^  a  little  South  of 
Cape  Pillar.  A  dangerous  rock,  under  water,  on  which  the  sea  breaks,  lies  half  a 
mile  more  to  the  North  than  either  of  the  Apostles.  Some  of  these  rocks  are  from 
5  to  50  feet  above  the  water,  but  many  breakers  show  near  them,  indicating  an 
extensive  reef.    The  outer  rock  is  4  miles  from  the  land. 

CAPE  PILLAR  is  a  detached  headland,  and  so  very  remarkable,  that  no 
person  can  fail  to  know  it  easily.  Close  to  the  cape  are  two  small  rocks,  called 
the  Launches  ;  they  are  not  more  than  3  cables'  length  from  the  shore.  The  cape 
and  the  shore  on  each  side  are  steep-to.  Off  the  cape,  at  2  miles'  distance,  are 
60  and  70  fathoms,  fine  sand. 
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THE  WESTERN  COAST  OF  PATAGONIA,  FROM  THE 
STRAIT  OF  MAGALHAENS  TO  THE  ISLAND  OF 
CHILOE. 

This  portion  of  tbe  South  American  coast  is  a  continuation  of  the  singularly 
broken  and  intersected  land  so  characteristic  of  these  regions.  It  was  partially 
explored  by  Sanniento,  and  also  by  the  officers  in  the  Beagle,  in  her  surveying 
voyage ;  but  even  this  latter  is  somewhat  imperfect,  and  there  are  many  vacancies 
to  fill  up  before  our  knowledge  of  the  coast  is  complete.  This,  however,  is  of 
the  less  consequence,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likely  it  will  be  but  very  seldom  visited, 
and  then  only  by  those  engaged  in  particular  pursuits. 

Tbe  first  notice  of  the  intermediate  coast  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Peru 
was  furnished  by  a  vessel  sent  in  1539-40,  from  Seville,  in  Spain,  by  D.  Gutierre 
de  Vargas,  bishop  of  Placentia,  under  Alonso  de  Camargo.  Of  the  three  vessels, 
one  was  wrecked  in  the  strait,  another  returned  to  Spain  without  passing  the 
strait,  and  one  of  the  masts  of  the  third  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Lima,  where 
it  was  many  years  preserved  as  a  curiosity. — (Herrera,  6.  10.  10,  &c,) 

The  CLIMATE  of  the  coast  of  Western  Patagonia,  described  in  this  section, 
is  cold,  damp,  and  tempestuous.  The  reigning  wind  is  N.W. ;  but  if  it  blows 
hard  from  that  quarter,  the  wind  is  very  liable  to  shift  suddenly  round  to  the 
westward,  and  blow  a  heavy  gale,  which  raises  a  mountainous  cross  sea.  These 
westerly  gales  do  not  generally  last  long,  but  veer  round  to  the  southward,  when 
the  weather,  if  the  barometer  rises,  will  probably  clear  up.  Should  they,  however, 
back  round  to  the  N.W.  again,  and  the  barometer  keep  low,  or  oscillate,  the 
weather  will,  doubtless,  be  worse.  Easterly  winds  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  they 
are  accompanied  by  fine  clear  weather ;  but  westerly  winds  bring  with  them 
a  constant  fall  of  rain,  and  a  quick  succession  of  hard  squalls  of  wind  and  hail. 

Should  a  vessel  be  near  the  coast  during  one  of  these  northerly  gales,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  her  to  make  an  offing  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  guard  against 
the  sudden  shift  to  the  westward  that  is  almost  certain  to  ensue.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  the  anchorages  of  Port  Henry,  Port  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Otway, 
and  St.  Quentin's  Sound,  has  very  much  reduced  the  dangers  of  the  lee  shore ; 
and  a  refuge  in  either  of  them  will  always  be  preferable  to  passing  a  night  on  this 
coast  in  a  gale  of  wind. 

The  barometer  falls  with  northerly  and  westerly  winds,  but  rises  with  southerly. 
It  is  at  its  minimum  height  with  N.W.  winds,  and  at  its  maximum  when  the  wind 
is  S.R    The  temperature  b  rarely  so  low  as  40^,  excepting  in  the  winter  months. 
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At  Port  Otway,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pefias,  the  maximum  and  minimum  for  19  days, 
in  the  month  of  June,  were  51°  and  27J°.— (Capt.  P.  P.  King,  R.N.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  chapter  (page  38,  and  also  page  68),  we  have 
given  a  description  of  the  western  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  between 
Cape  Pillar  on  the  South,  and  Cape  Victory  on  the  North.  Off  the  entrance  is 
the  excellent  leading  mark  formed  by  the  Evangelists,  or  Isles  of  Direction,  very 
clearly  indicating  the  opening  of  the  strait  (page  38). 

The  following  descriptions  are  principally  drawn  from  those  of  Capts.  P,  P. 
King,  Stokes,  and  Skyring,  and  Mr.  Kirke,  mate  of  H.M.S.  Beagle. 

Between  CAPE  VICTORY  and  Lord  Nelson  Strait  the  coast  is  very  much 
broken,  and  intersected  by  channels  leading  between  the  islands  of  Queen 
Adelaide's  Archipelago ;  on  the  sea  coast  of  which,  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Cape 
Victory,  is  a  remarkable  pyramidal  hill,  called  Diana  Peaky  which,  in  clear 
weather,  is  visible  to  ships  entering  the  strait.  Cape  Isabel  is  a  steep,  rocky 
promontory,  of  great  height,  with  a  peaked  summit,  and  a  sharply  serrated  ridge, 
having  at  its  base  two  detached  columnar  masses  of  rock.  Beagle  Island^  lying 
off  it,  is  wall-sided ;  but,  although  tolerably  high,  is  much  lower  than  the  land  of 
the  cape. 

Cape  Santa  Lucia  may  be  distinguished  by  a  portion  of  flat  table-land,  about 
one-third  of  the  altitude  of  the  mountain  from  which  it  proceeds,  and  terminating 
at  its  outer  face  with  a  perpendicular  precipice. 

The  coast  between  Capes  Isabel  and  Lucia  is  dangerous  to  approach  nearer 
than  10  miles ;  for  there  are  within  that  distance  many  sunken  rocks,  on  which 
the  sea  only  occasionally  breaks.  Some  of  these  breakers  were  seen  to  seaward 
at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  as  Capt.  Stokes  proceeded  along  the  coast.  When 
he  was  off  Cape  Sta.  Lucia,  whales  were  very  numerous. 

The  general  aspect  of  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  similar  to  that  of  the  most 
dreary  parts  of  the  Magalhaenic  regions;  bare,  rugged,  rocky,  and  mountainous, 
intersected  by  inlets,  and  bordered  by  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers. 

Cape  Sta.  Lucia  is  the  westernmost  point  of  Cambridge  Island.  Cape  George, 
at  the  South  end,  is  lower,  and  forms  a  bluff  point. 

According  to  Capt.  Morrell,  '*  the  space  between  Cape  Sta.  Lucia  and  Cape 
Santiago  is  a  numerous  cluster  of  islands,  with  deep  water  all  around  them. 
There  are  many  reefs  and  sunken  rocks  on  the  seaboard,  and  also  among  these 
islands,  but  their  presence  is  always  indicated  by  kelp,  which,  as  before  stated, 
is  a  good  warning.  They  afford  excellent  harbours,  and  also  furnish  wood 
and  water  in  abundance,  and  their  shores  are  frequented  by  hair-seals.  Timber 
of  almost  any  description  can  be  had  with  very  little  trouble,  and  the  natives 
seldom  visit  the  islands."  * 

The  San  Bias  Channel,  Duck  and  Duncan  Harbours,  the  Duncan  Rocky  and 
other  rocks  off  them,  are  inserted  in  the  survey  from  the  oral  information  of  the 
master  of  an  American  schooner,  and  probably  are  very  incorrectly  laid  down. 
Augusta  Island  and  the  White  Horse  were  seen  by  Lieut.  Skyring. 

*  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages,  &c.,  p.  98.  We  have  inserted  these  descriptions  from  Capt. 
Morrell,  where  the  information  from  the  survey  is  wanting.  Some  o(  liis  narrativev  are  evidently 
overdrawn,  and  we  therefore  submit  these  extracts  with  a  caution. 
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Cape  Santiago  (or  St.  Jago),  the  South  end  of  Mad  re  de  Dios  Archipelago,  is 
correctly  placed,  as  are  also  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  to  the  northward, 
and  the  summits  of  the  land  that  are  particularized,  viz.,  the  opening  of  West 
Channel,  April  Peaky  Tower  Rock,  and  the  bay  to  the  North  of  it,  and  Cape 
Three  Points,  which  is  the  South  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad.* 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Mad  re  de  Dios  Archipelago  is  called  by  Morrell 
St.  Martin's  Island  ;  and  the  strait,  called  West  Channel  in  the  survey,  is 
probably  that  named  by  him  Byers's  Strait.  He  says : — '^  A  ship  of  any  size 
may  pass  through  this  strait  with  ease  and  safety,  as  it  is  clear  of  danger.  On 
the  North  shore  are  two  fine  harbours  ;  and  there  is  another,  which  is  very  com- 
modious, on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  Island  of  St.  Martin,  about  5  miles  from  Cape 
St.  Jago.  By  following  the  eastern  shore  of  St.  Jago,  which  runs  in  a  N.E. 
direction,  this  port  is  easily  found.  The  entrance  is  plain,  and  the  course  of  the 
channel  is  N.W.  for  about  2  miles,  forming  a  circular  basin,  completely  land- 
locked by  a  few  small  islands  at  its  entrance.  The  depth  of  water  in  going  in  is 
10  fathoms;  and  within  the  basin  from  5  to  15  fathoms,  mud  and  clay  bottom. 
Both  wood  and  water  can  be  procured  here  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  a  ship 
may  heave  out  with  perfect  safety  on  the  West  side  of  the  basin. "f 

CAPE  THREE  POINTS,  or  Tres  Puntas,t  rises  to  a  lofty  rocky  mountain, 
nearly  2,000  feet  high,  the  summit  being  of  peaks  and  sharp  serrated  ridges, 
with  a  detached  mass  of  rock  of  pyramidal  form  at  the  base,  which  shuts  in 
with  the  land  on  the  bearing  of  N.N.E.  j  E.  true.    The  variation  here  is  20^  5S\ 

Port  Henry  is  3  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Cape  Three  Points.  The  shore  between 
them  is  lined  for  nearly  a  league  off  with  rocks  and  islets,  of  which  several  scores 
might  be  counted  in  the  space  of  a  square  mile ;  but  they  seem  to  be  of  bold 
approach,  and  no  dangers  probably  exist  that  are  not  above  water,  or  are  not 
shown  by  kelp. 

Bound  to  Port  Henry  a  vessel  should  keep  on  the  South  side  of  the  gulf;  for 
the  northern  part  is  strewed  with  many  rocks,  and  seemed  to  be  exceedingly 
dangerous.    The  soundings,  also,  are  irregular,  and  the  bottom  is  foul  and  rocky. 

The  entrance  of  Port  Henry  will  be  easily  distinguished  by  its  sandy  beach, 
since  it  is  the  first  that  is  observed  on  the  South  shore  on  entering  the  gulf.  It 
is  a  small,  light-coloured  beach,  with  a  lowish  sandy  cliff  at  the  back,  and  a 
round,  rocky,  and  wooded  mount  at  its  western  end.  The  Seal  Rocks,  also  in 
the  offing,  are  a  good  mark ;  they  bear  N,  |  W,  true^  5  miles  from  the  West 
point  of  the  entrance,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide.  The  channel  is  bounded  on 
each  side  by  low  rocks,  lying  off  moderately  high,  round,  rocky  islets,  that  may  be 

*  Sarrniento,  p.  66.  t  Narrative,  p.  09. 

t  The  discovery  of  this  land  \s  thus  described  by  SarmioDto:  — "  March  17,  1579.  In 
approaching  the  shore  we  saw  a  f^reat  bay  and  gulf,  which  trended  deeply  into  the  land  toward 
some  snowy  mountains.  To  the  South  there  was  a  high  mountain  with  three  pealis,  wherefore 
Pedro  Sarrniento  named  the  bay  '  Golfo  de  la  Sanctisima  Trenidad.'  The  highest  land  of  the 
three  peaks  was  named  '  Cabo  de  Tres  Puntas  6  Montes.*  This  island  Is  bare  of  vegetation,  and, 
at  the  water-side,  is  low  and  rugged,  and  lined  with  breakers ;  on  the  summit  are  many  white, 
gray,  and  black-coloured  portions  of  ground  or  rock.  Stx  leagues  to  the  North  of  Cape  Tres 
Puntas  is  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf,  where  it  forms  a  large  high  mountain,  backed  to  the 
North  by  low  land,  and  fronted  by  many  islands.  This  high  mountain,  which  appears  to  be  an 
island  ttom.  the  offing,  was  called  Cabo  Primero." 
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approached  within  I J  cables'  length.  The  soundings  are  from  20  to  26  fathoms, 
on  a  sandy  bottom  :  afterwards  they  decrease  pretty  gradually  to  the  anchorage, 
which  is  in  9  and  10  fathoms. 

When  the  sandy  beach  bears  S.  by  E.  |  £.  mag,^  the  fairway  of  the  entrance 
will  be  quite  open  ;  and  a  vessel  may  stand  in,  keeping  the  round  mount  at  the 
western  end  of  the  sandy  beach  on  the  larboard  bow,  until  nearly  abreast  of  it ; 
she  may  then  proceed  up  the  harbour  as  high  as  convenient,  and  select  her  berth  : 
for  the  ground  is  quite  clear  of  danger  to  the  line  of  rock  weed,  which  skirts  the 
shores  and  islets.  The  depth  of  water  is  between  12  and  8  fathoms,  and  the 
bottom  generally  of  sand  and  mud. 

In  turning  in  there  are  some  patches  of  kelp  on  each  side,  growing  upon  rocks 
that  watch  at  high  water,  which  must  be  avoided. 

As  the  squalls  off  the  high  land  are  sometimes  very  strong,  it  will  be  advisable 
for  a  ship  to  anchor  as  soon  as  possible,  and  warp  up  to  her  berth  ;  which,  from 
the  smoothness  of  the  water,  may  be  easily  effected. 

The  inner  harbour  was  named  Aid  Basin,  It  is  perfectly  land-locked,  and 
sufficiently  spacious  to  contain  a  numerous  squadron  of  the  largest  ships,  in  20 
fathoms  water,  over  a  mud  bottom,  and  as  completely  sheltered  from  the  effects  of 
wind  and  sea  as  in  wet  docks.  At  the  South  side  of  the  basin  is  a  fresh-water 
lake,  which  discharges  itself  by  a  small  stream,  whence  casks  might  be  con- 
veniently filled  by  means  of  canvas  hoses,  and  the  shores  around  have  wood  for 
fuel  in  abundance  ;  but,  from  the  lofly  surrounding  mountains,  some  rising  almost 
perpendicularly  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  the  thick  clouds  with  which  the 
basin  is  generally  overhung,  and  the  dense  exhalations  that  arose  from  it  during 
the  rare  intervals  of  sunshine,  together  with  the  exceeding  prevalence  of  heavy 
rain  on  this  coast,  this  place  must  be  disagreeable  and  unhealthy.  Such  objec- 
tions do  not  apply  to  the  outer  harbours,  for  while  its  shores  afford  shelter,  they 
do  not  obstruct  a  free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  sufficiently  large  to  afford  convenient 
and  secure  anchorage  for  five  or  six  frigates. 

It  is  high  water  at  full  and  change  within  a  few  minutes  of  noon,  and  rises 
5  feet.  The  stream  of  the  tide,  however,  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  never 
exceeds  half  a  mile  an  hour.  The  observations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  &c., 
were  made  on  a  rock  at  the  western  side  of  the  port.  The  lat.  is  50^  0'  IS'', 
Ion.  75*^  ly  5".     Variation  of  the  compass,  20°  SO'. 

The  Gulf  of  Trikidad  separates  Wellington  Island  from  Madre  de  Dios.  It 
is  nearly  10  leagues  long,  and  from  4  to  8  miles  wide.  Its  South  shore,  or  North 
coast  of  Madre  de  Dios,  is  very  much  broken,  and,  probably,  contains  many 
ports.*  None  of  them  were  visited  excepting  for  night  anchorages.  Under  the 
East  side  of  Division  Island  is  Port  de  la  MorrOy  which,  with  Point  Candelaria 
and  Port  Rosario,  are  inserted  from  Sarmiento's  accountf 

On  the  northern  shore  are  two  opening-like  channels :  the  westernmost 
probably  communicates  with  the  Fallos  Channel ;  the  other,  Sarmiento's  Brazo 

*  Thif  paMage  throaghout  abounds  with  good  harbours  and  excellent  places  of  shelter.^ 
JIA>rre«,p.  101. 
t  Sarmlcnto,  p.  82-3. 
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de  Norte,  or  North  Arm,  appeared  to  trend  under  the  base  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  among  which  Cathedral  Mount  is  a  conspicuous  object.  From  the 
entrance  of  the  strait  this  mountain  resembles  the  spire  and  roof  of  a  church,  and 
18  visible  for  more  than  20  leagues.  Between  the  two  openings  is  Neesham  Bay, 
in  which  the  Adelaide  foand  a  secure  anchorage  in  1 1  fathoms.  There  is  also 
good  anchorage  for  a  small  vessel  in  Windward  Bay. 

The  galf  meets  the  Wide  Channel  at  its  junction  with  Concepcion  Strait,  where 
the  channel  is  contracted  by  an  island  to  the  width  of  1 }  miles.  There  are  several 
isles  and  rocks  in  the  gulf,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  the  Seal  Rochs, 
before  mentioned ;  the  Van  Isles^  opposite  the  Western  Channel ;  and  a  group 
of  numerous  islands  extending  for  a  league  to  the  southward  of  the  land  to  the 
westward  of  Neesham  Bay,  On  the  South  shore  are  also  several  isles,  but  they 
are  near  the  coast,  and  are  particularized  in  the  chart.  The  most  remarkable 
ts  Middle  Island^  which,  with  the  reef  off  its  S.W.  end,  is  well  described  by 
Sarmiento.* 

Opposite  to  Cape  Three  Points  is  Cape  PRiMERo,t  the  South  point  of  the 
mountainous  island  of  Mount  Corso ;  the  land  of  which  may  be  seen,  in  clear 
weather,  from  the  southward,  at  the  distance  of  10  leagues.  It  forms  the  visible 
northern  termination  of  the  coast  line.  Viewed  when  bearing  North,  or  any  point 
to  the  westward  of  North,  its  summit  makes  like  a  round  mount  rising  con- 
spicuously above  the  contiguous  land,  from  which  a  small  portion  of  low  coast 
extends  for  2  degrees  beyond  it  to  the  westward.  The  land  of  the  northern  shore 
of  the  gulf  makes  in  mountainous  ridges  and  peaks,  the  average  height  of  which 
Capt.  Stokes  estimated  to  be'about  3,000  feet. 

The  harbour  on  the  North  side  of  Cape  (or  Mount)  Corso  is  about  18  miles  (13?) 
from  its  point,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.E.  f  E.,  being  a  spacious  bay,  sheltered 
from  all  winds,  and  sufficiently  capacious  to  moor  100  ships  of  the  line.  The 
depth  of  water  at  its  entrance  is  40  fathoms  ;  but  on  the  West  and  S.W.  side  of 
the  bay  are  found  from  5  to  20  fathoms,  sand  and  mud  bottom. — (Morrell,  p.  99.) 

The  character  of  the  land  is  the  same  as  that  to  the  southward,  bare,  rugged, 
rocky  mountains,  with  peaks,  and  sharply  serrated  ridges. 

The  Island  of  Mount  Corso  is  separated  from  Cape  Brenton  by  Spartan  Passage. 
For  more  than  a  league  off  Cape  Primero  are  some  extensive  reefs :  indeed  the 
whole  line  of  the  West  coast  of  Madre  de  Dios  is  fronted  by  rocks,  some  of  which 
are  2  leagues  from  the  shore.  There  are  regular  soundings  in  the  entrance  of 
the  gulf,  but  the  water  deepens  immediately  after  passing  to  the  eastward  of  Port 
Henry. 

Pieton  Opening  ^nd  Dynely  Bay  very  probably  insulate  the  land  that  separates 
them,  of  which  Cape  Montague  is  the  S.W.  extreme.  There  are  some  rocks  8  or 
10  miles  off  the  coast  to  the  southward  ;  but  between  Cape  Montague  and  Cape 
Dyer  they  are  more  numerous :  several  are  from  8  to  10  miles  off  the  shore ; 
many  are  dry,  some  are  awash,  and.  others  show  only  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea. 

Parallel  Peah^  a  remarkable  mountain,  is  at  the  South  end  of  Campafia 
Island,  and  was  so  named  by  Capt.  Stokes,  in  the  Beagle.     The  South  cape  of 

•  Barmiento,  p.  86. 

t  IHd.  p.  65.    It  is  also  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  of  Bnlkely  and  Cammings*  Karratlve,  p.  116. 
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the  bland,  which  is  not  named  in  the  survey,  was  called  by  Morrell,  Cape 
Mclntyre.  The  coast  here,  in  its  general  appearance,  does  not  differ  from  that  of 
Madre  de  Dios. 

The  West  coast  of  Campana  Island  did  not  appear  on  the  charts  previous  to 
the  survey.  Capt.  Stokes  describes  it  thus  : — "  April  9,  1828.  Throughout  our 
run  along  the  coast  this  day,  we  skirted  a  number  of  rocky  islets,  rocks,  and 
breakers,  lying  off*  shore  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  Some  of  the  islets  were 
elevated  several  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea ;  others  were  awash  ;  and  there 
were  breakers  that  only  showed  themselves  occasionally.  Along  this  line  the  surf 
beat  very  heavily ;  and  outside,  a  long  rolling  sea  prevailed,  in  which  the  ship 
was  very  uneasy. 

*'  This  line  of  dangers  is  not  altogether  continuous,  for  there  is  an  opening 
about  2  miles  wide  abreast  of  Parallel  Peak,  to  the  southward  of  which  is  a  bight 
(Dyneley  Bay),  where  possibly  a  harbour  may  exist ;  but,  considering  the  preva- 
lence of  heavy  westerly  gales  and  thick  weather,  if  there  be  one,  few  vessels  would 
venture  to  run  for  it ;  and  this  line  must,  I  should  think,  be  considered  as  a 
barrier  that  they  ought  not  to  pass.  As  seal  are  found  on  the  rocks,  vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade  might  not,  perhaps,  be  deterred  by  these  dangers;  but 
every  other  would  give  all  this  extent  of  coast  a  wide  berth.  We  ran  past  the 
breakers  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  having  rocky  soundings,  from  20  to  23 
fathoms. 

''  The  termination  of  the  coast  line  northward  was  a  high  nigged  island,  with  a 
small  peak  at  the  North  end.  The  extremity  of  the  main  land  was  rather  a  high 
bluff* cape,  whence  the  coast  extends  southward,  with  craggy,  mountainous  peaks 
and  ridges,  as  far  as  Parallel  Peak."* 

Cape  Dyer  is  in  lat.  48°  6',  Ion.  75°  34'  SO'.f  At  5  miles  W.  I  S.  from 
it  is  a  rocky  islet,  about  45  feet  high,  rising  like  a  tower  from  the  sea,  called 
by  Bulkely  and  Cummings,  "  The  Rock  of  Dundee^*'  from  its  similarity  "  to  that 
island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  not  so  large  ;  it  lieth  about  4  leagues  X  ^rom  the 
southernmost  point  of  land  out  at  sea."  §  This  rock  is  a  good  mark  for  Port 
Santa  Barbara^  from  the  entrance  of  which  it  bears  S.W.  (5.  W.  by  W,  j  W.  true)^ 
distant  9  miles. 

Port  Sakta  Barbara. — The  land  about  this  harbour  is  similar  to  that  about 
Port  Henry.  Its  shores  are  rocky,  with  some  patches  of  sandy  beach,  but  every- 
where covered  with  trees,  or  an  impervious  jungle,  composed  of  dwarfish  trees  and 
shrubs.  The  land,  in  most  places,  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore  to  mountains, 
some  of  which  attain  an  altitude  of  more  than  2,000  feet,  and  are  quite  bare  at 
their  summits  and  on  their  sides,  except  in  sheltered  ravines,  where  a  thick  growth 
of  trees  is  found.  These  mountains,  when  we  could  break  off*  specimens,  were  of 
basalt,  with  large  masses  of  quartz  imbedded  in  it :  but  on  some  parts  of  the 
shores  the  rocks  were  of  very  coarse  granite. || 

At  1  mile  to  the  North  of  the  rock  the  depth  is  23  fathoms,  and  gradually 

•  Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  I.  pp.  162-3.  t  It  is  the  Cape  Nixon  of  Morrell,  p.  100. 

X  There  must  be  a  inistalce  here;  it  should  probably  have  been  4  miles. 
§  Bulkely  and  Cummings'  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas,  p.  113. 
Ij  Karrative,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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decreases  on  approaching  Port  Santa  Barbara  ;  in  steering  for  which,  as  soon  as 
Cape  Dyer  bears  South,  by  compass,  you  will  be  close  to  some  rocks,  which  you 
should  keep  on  your  larboard  hand.  Abreast  of  this  rock,  one-eighth  of  a  mile 
oflP,  the  depth  will  be  11  fathoms.  The  channel  here  is  I  mile  wide,  but 
gradually  narrows  on  approaching  the  S.W.  end  of  Breaksea  Island ;  and  at 
Wreck  Point,  the  West  head  of  the  port,  the  width  is  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile. 
There  are  several  rocks  in  this  passage,  but  as  the  depth  is  from  6  to  8  fathoms, 
the  anchor  may  be  dropped,  and  the  ship  warped  clear  of  them,  in  case  of  being 
becalmed  :  calms,  however,  are  of  rare  occurrence  here. 

Breaksea  Island,*  more  than  2  miles  long,  fronts  the  port,  the  heads  of  which 
are  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  In  the  entrance  of  the  port  the  depth  is  3^  and 
4  fathoms,  and  gradually  decreases  to  2 J  fathoms,  but  at  the  bottom  there  is  a 
basin  with  6  and  8  fathoms  in  it.f  This  is  a  very  good  harbour,  and  from  the 
rare  opportunity  of  anchoring  your  ship  in  a  moderate  depth,  is  of  easy  access. 
It  is  also  readily  made  out  by  its  vicinity  to  the  Dundee  Rock,  which  serves  to 
point  out  its  position. 

The  West  head  of  the  port  is  in  lat.  48^  2'  l5^  and  Ion.  75°  29';  variation, 
19°  l(y.  High  water  takes  place  at  full  and  change  at  11^45'  p.m.,  and  rises 
3  to  4  feet  {neaps),  6  feet  springs. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Breaksea  Island  are  many  straggling  rocks.  The  Beagle  having 
entered  the  port  by  the  western  entrance,  left  it  by  threading  the  rocks  to  the 
eastward,  in  doing  which  she  had  not  less  than  9  fathoms. 

Between  the  island  and  the  mouth  of  the  port,  the  depth  is  from  6  to  7  fathoms, 
good  ground,  which  renders  the  entrance  and  exit  very  easy. 

Flinn  Sound  is  a  deep  opening  to  the  eastward  of  the  port ;  it  was  not 
examined. 

Paint  Bynoe,  with  the  group  of  islands,  Bynoe  Islands,  extending  for  2  miles 
off  it,  is  the  West  head  of  the  Fallos  Channel,  which  was  explored  for  30  miles 
without  offering  any  interesting  feature. 

Fallos  Channel  probably  communicates  with  the  sea  by  Dynely  Bay  and 
Picton  Opening;  and,  beyond  the  latter,  was  supposed  to  communicate  with  the 
Gulf  of  Trinidad  by  the  Channel  to  the  West  of  Neeshara  Bay. 

The  GuAiANECo  Islakds,  20  miles  in  extent,  are  composed  of  two  principal 
islands  and  many  smaller  islets ;  the  westernmost  is  called  Byron  Island,  and 
the  easternmost  Wager  Island,     They  are  separated  by  Rundle  Pass,  called  in 

*  "  A  large  island,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  harbour,  is  an  excellent  watering  place,  at  which 
Ctt*k8  may  be  conveniently  filled  in  the  boats.  It  is  also  an  object  of  great  natural  beauty.  The 
hill  which  forms  iU  western  side  rises  to  700  or  800  feet,  almost  perpendicularly,  and,  when 
Tiewed  from  iU  base,  in  a  boat,  seems  stupendous  :  it  is  clothed  with  trees,  among  which  the  light- 
green  leaves  of  the  winter's  bark  tree,  and  the  red  flowers  of  the  fuchsia,  unite  their  tints  with 
darker  foliage  of  other  trees.  This  perpendicular  part  extends  to  the  northward  till  it  is  met  by 
the  body  of  the  moantain,  which  is  arched  into  a  spacious  cavern,  50  yards  wide  and  100  feet 
high,  whose  sides  are  clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  shrubs ;  and  before  it  a  cascade  descends  down 
the  deep  ftice  of  the  mountain.  On  the  shore  were  three  Indian  wigwams,  long  deserted."— 
Copt  Stohes. 

t  "  In  the  afternoon  we  weighed  anchor  and  warped  into  a  berth  in  the  inner  harbour,  where  we 
moored  in  8  &thoms.  I  found,  lyfaig  Just  above  high-water  mark,  half-buried  in  the  sand,  the 
beam  of  a  large  vessel.  We  immediately  conjectured  that  it  had  formed  part  of  the  ill-fated 
TFaper,  one  of  Lord  Anson's  squadron,  of  whose  loss  the  tale  is  so  well  told  in  the  narratives  of 
Byron  and  Bulkely.'*— Cop^.  Stohts,  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  I.  p.  165. 
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t^iitfAV  i  >;irnkcive,  the  lA%of>n  ;  *  on  the  West  lidey  and  at  the  North  eod  of  it, 
*  Sf^mM^U  Bay  4 

&TBuile  PfUi  it  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  but  perfectly  clear  in  the  whole 
dsteac  of  itn  channel ,  exceptin^^  the  northern  entrance,  where  it  is  guarded  by 
many  detached  tocVn^  which  render  the  entrance  to  Speedwell  Bay  rather  dii&:ult. 
Accordin((  to  F^yron's  and  Bulkeiy's  Narratives,  the  situation  of  the  wreck  of  nhe 
Wwjp.T  is  near  the  West  end  of  the  North  side  of  Wager  Island.  Harrey  Bay  and 
Ooofl  Harbour  are  mentioned  by  Bnlkely.  Off  the  western  end  of  Byron  Island 
are  some  rocky  islets ;  and  its  North  coast  b  also  very  much  strewed  with  them, 
even  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  Gnaianeco  Islands  arc  separated  from  the  land  of  Wellington  Island  by  a 
clear,  but,  in  some  parts,  narrow  passage.  At  its  S.W.  end  it  is  contracted  by 
rocks  to  1 }  miles,  and  at  the  South  end  of  Byron  Island  is  scarcely  a  mile  broad ; 
afterwards,  however,  it  widens  to  2|  and  3  miles. 

Morrell  says  :  '^  Among  this  cluster  are  many  fine  harbours ;  the  land  is  low, 
and  very  fertile,  clothed  with  heavy  timber,  grass,  clover,  &c.  The  islands  which 
form  the  North  part  of  the  group  are  much  frequented  by  hair-seals.  A  variety 
of  scale  and  sheiUfish  may  also  be  had  here  with  more  sport  than  labour.''^ 

The  North  part  of  Wellington  Island  is  Cope  Son  12oMa».§  It  is  the  West 
head  of  the  Mesier  Channel,  which  opens  into  Tarn  Bay. 

Tarn  Bay  is  about  5  leagues  wide.  The  Ayautau  Islarnds  are  4  miles  from 
the  coast,  but  the  interval  is  occupied  by  several  rocky  reefii,  between  which, 
Lieut.  Skyring  tliought,  there  seemed  to  be  a  *'  sufficiently  clear  passage."  The 
pilot,  Machado,  in  1769,  however,  thought  differently. || 

The  ChanneVs  Mouth  of  the  old  chart  extends  in  a  S.E.  direction  for  1 1  miles, 
and  then  divides  into  two  branches ;  it  is  merely  deep  and  narrow  arms  of  the  sea, 
running  between  steep-sided  ranges  of  mountains.  The  shores  are  rocky,  and 
afford  neither  coves  nor  bights,  nor  even  shelter  for  a  boat,  and  are  perfectly 
unproductive ;  for  no  seals  or  birds  were  seen,  and  the  shores  were  destitute  even 
of  shell-fish. 

Cape  Machado,  in  lat.  47^  27'  35',  Ion.  74*^  30'  2%  is  the  North  head  of  this 
opening.  Two  miles  off  it  are  two  rocks,  which  Machado  carefully  and  correctly 
describes,  as  he  also  does  the  rocks  and  breakers  which  extend  off  tlie  South  head 
for  very  nearly  a  league.  The  Beagle  twice  occupied  an  anchorage  under  the 
Hazard  Isles,  in  the  entrance,  and  on  both  occasions  was  detained  many  days 
from  bad  weather,  with  three  anchors  down.  She  anchored  here  in  June,  1828, 
and  experienced  the  most  horrible  weather.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than 
the  scene  around ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  perilous  and  arduous  nature 
of  the  surveying  service  here  hastened  the  sad  termination  of  Capt.  Stokes's 
existence. 

Excepting  this  very  bad  and  exposed  anchorage,  there  exists  none  in  the 
channel.  Capt.  Stokes  describes  it  to  be  an  extremely  perilous  anchorage. 
"  The  anchors,"  he  says,  "  were  in  23  fathoms,  on  a  bad  bottom,  sand  and  coral. 
The  squalls  were  terrifically  violent.     Astern,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's 

*  Bulkslj  and  Cammingi*  Karrative,  p.  106.  t  Ihid.  p.  105. 

I  NiUTstlvo,  &e.,  p.  100.  §  Aguerof,  p.  S13.  H  Ibid,  p.  810. 
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length,  were  rocks,  and  low  rocky  islets,  upon  which  a  furious  surf  raged,  and 
on  which  the  ship  must  have  been  inevitably  driven,  if  the  anchors,  of  which  three 
were  down,  had  started/'* 

Between  Channel *s  Mouth  and  Jesuit  Sound  the  coast  is  more  unbroken  and 
low  than  usual.  In  lat.  47^  17' are  some  reefs,  which  project  2  miles  to  sea; 
behind  them  there  was  an  appearance  of  a  bight,  which  may  afford  anchorage. 

Jesuit  Sound,  like  Channel's  Mouth,  is  quite  unfit  to  be  entered  by  any  ship. 

Separated  by  Cheap  Channel  from  the  main  is  Xavier  Island,\  the  Montrose 
Island  of  Byron*s  Narrative. t  It  is  1 1 }  miles  long,  and  4  wide,  and  is  very  high, 
and  thickly  wooded  with  lofty  trees.  The  only  two  anchorages  which  the  island 
affords  are  noticed  and  named  by  Machado— the  northern  one,  Port  Xavier;  the 
southern,  Ignado  Bay.  \  The  former  is  by  much  the  better  place,  being  secure 
from  prevailing  winds,  with  17  fathoms  at  800  yards  from  the  shore.  The  South 
end  of  the  bay  is  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  tall  beech  trees.  The  shore  to  the 
South  of  Xavier  Bay,  for  the  first  4  or  5  miles,  consists  of  a  high,  steep,  clay 
cliff,  with  a  narrow  stony  beach  at  its  base,  backed  by  mountains  of  1,200  or 
1,400  feet  high,  and  covered  by  large  and  straight-stemmed  trees.  The  remainder 
of  the  coast,  to  Ignacio  Bay,  is  low,  and  slightly  wooded  with  stunted  trees ;  and 
its  whole  extent  is  lashed  with  a  furious  surf,  that  totally  prevents  boats  from 
landing. 

Ignacio  Bay  affords  anchorage  in  9  fathoms.  The  western  coast  of  the  island 
is  lined  by  reefs  extending  2  miles  off,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  high. 

Kellt  Harbour  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Gulf  of 
Penas,  in  the  bay  formed  between  the  land  of  St  Estevan  Gulf  and  Xavier 
Island.  It  trends  inwards  in  an  easterly  direction  for  8  miles.  The  land  about 
the  harbour  is  high,  rugged,  and  rocky,  but  by  no  means  destitute  of  verdure. 
In  the  interior  are  lofty  peaked  and  craggy  ranges  of  snow-covered  mountains. 
The  points  of  the  entrances  are  2  miles  asunder,  are  thickly  wooded,  and 
low,  compared  with  the  adjacent  land ;  their  magnetic  bearing  is  N.E.  ^  E.  and 
S.W.  ^  W.  Between  them  is  a  channel  of  from  35  to  40  fathoms  deep,  over  a 
mud  bottom,  without  danger,  to  a  cable's  length  of  the  rocky  islets  that  fringe 
the  shore  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  On  approaching  the  harbour  the  remark- 
able muddied  appearance  of  the  water  is  rather  startling :  but  the  discoloration 
proceeds  only  from  the  freshes  of  the  river,  and  the  streams  produced  from  a  very 
extensive  glacier  that  occupies  many  miles  of  the  country  to  the  North.  The 
course  in  is  E.S.E.  by  compass,  until  in  a  line  between  the  inner  North  point, 
and  an  inlet  on  the  Ek>uth  shore  that  is  fronted  by  five  or  six  wooded  islets. 
Then  haul  up  along  the  larboard  side  of  the  harbour,  as  close  to  the  shore  and 
as  far  as  you  please,  to  an  anchorage.  The  best  berth  is  when  the  two  points 
of  entrance  are  locked  in  with  each  other,  and  within  1}  cables  of  the  sandy 
spit  that  extends  off  the  western  end  of  a  high  and  thickly-wooded  island.  The 
ground  is  excellent,  and  so  tenacious,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Beagle 
lifWd  her  anchors.  Shelter,  wood,  and  water,  however,  are  the  only  advantages 
offered  by  the  harbour. 

*  Voyages  of  tho  Adoeniurt  aud  Btagle,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
t  Agneios,  pp.  200,331.  t  Byron's  Narrative,  pp.  73, 04,  05.  ^  Agueroi,  1,  c. 
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For  knowiDg  Kelly  Harbour  the  glacier  is  a  capital  leading  mark.  It  is  a 
large  field  of  ice,  lying  on  the  low  part  of  the  coast,  about  2  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  harbour.  The  water  at  the  anchorage,  at  half- tide,  was  perfectly 
fresh,  but  was  too  muddy  to  be  fit  for  use. 

St.  Estevan  Gulf. — ^The  entrance  of  this  gulf,  which  is  situated  9  miles 
North  of  the  N.E.  end  of  Xavier  Island,  is  4  miles  wide.  Farelius  Peninsulay 
on  the  western  side,  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  nearly  5  leagues  long. 
The  eastern  side  of  the  gulf  is  a  long  sandy  beach,  curving  round  to  the  N.W., 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  River  San  Tadeo,  between  which  and  Cirujano 
Island,  forming  the  South  (or  rather  the  West)  point  of  entrance,  the  width  is 
less  than  5  miles ;  and  at  a  league  farther  to  the  westward,  it  is  not  more  than  3 J 
miles  across.  Here,  in  the  centre,  there  is  a  small  islet  called  Dead-tree 
Island, 

Beyond  this  is  St.  Quentin^s  Soundy  10  miles  deep  ;*  and,  at  its  N.W.  corner, 
Aldunate  Inlet  extends  in  for  about  8  miles.  St.  Quentin's  Sound  terminates  in 
continuous,  low  land,  with  patches  of  sandy  beach,  over  which,  among  other 
lofty  mountains,  the  Dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  seen.  The  shores  are  thickly  wooded 
with  shapely  and  well-grown  trees  ;  the  land  near  the  beach,  for  the  most  part,  is 
low,  rising  into  mountainous  peaks;  a  little  distance  in  the  interior  of  which, 
some  are  1,500  feet  high,  but  they  are  not  craggy. 

St.  Estevan  Gulf  is  one  of  the  best  harbours  of  the  coast,  being  easy  of  access. 
The  best  anchorage  is  at  about  2  miles  above  Dead-tree  Island,  in  from  4  to  6 
fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  This  will  be  at  2  miles  from  either  shore,  but  the 
berth  is  perfectly  land-locked ;  if  necessary,  anchorage  may  be  taken  up  much 
nearer  to  it ;  and  as  in  all  parts  of  the  Sound  there  is  anchorage  depth,  with  a 
muddy  or  sandy  bottom,  the  advantages  offered  to  shipping  would  be  of  great 
consequence  in  parts  of  the  world  more  frequented  than  the  Gulf  of  Pefias. 
Whales  were  numerous,  and  seals  were  also  seen.f 

Cirujano  Island,  above  mentioned,  is  that  on  which  the  surgeon  of  the  Wager 
was  buried.  The  island  is  separated  from  the  extremity  of  Forelius  Peninsula  by 
a  strait,  1  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  mouth  of  the  River  San  Tadeo  is  easily  distinguished  on  entering  the 
gulf,  by  the  sand  hills  on  each  side  of  its  entrance,  and  the  bearing  of  the  East 
trend  of  Cirujano  Island,  S,  W.  }  S,  true  (by  compass  S.  by  W.  j  W.).  A  sandy 
beach  extends  to  the  East  and  West  of  it  for  many  miles ;  the  land  is  low  and 
marshy,  and  covered  with  stumps  of  dead  trees.  It  has  a  bar  entrance,  much  of 
which  must  be  nearly  dry  at  spring  tides. 

Purcell  Island  is  separated  from  the  land  of  Forelius  Peninsula  by  a  good 
channel,  2  miles  wide ;  it  is  moderately  high  and  thickly  wooded,  and  about 
6  miles  in  circuit.  About  mid-channel,  and  nearly  abreast  of  the  East  end  of  the 
island,  is  a  rock  only  a  few  feet  above  the  water.J  The  channel  to  the  South 
of  the  rock  is  from  18  to  22  fathoms  deep,  and  the  bottom  sandy. 

Upon  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  West  end  of  Purcell  Island,  is  an  isthmus 
of  lowy  sandy  land,   scarcely  a    mile  wide;   the  one  over  which,  it  may  be 

•  Agucrot,  p.  209.  t  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  L  p.  174-5. 

t  Byron's  Narrative,  pp.  149—156;  and  Agueros,  pp.  209,  220, 244. 
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inferred  from  the  Narrative,*  the  canoes  in  which  Byron  and  his  companions  were 
embarked  were  carried. 

The  Beagle  anchored  in  Bad  Bay  after  dark,  in  8  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 
Of  this  place,  Capt.  Stokes  remarks :  '*  At  daylight,  we  found  that  we  had 
anchored  in  a  small  bay  about  half  a  mile  off  a  shingle  beach,  on  which,  as  well 
as  on  every  part  of  the  shore,  a  furious  surf  raged  that  effectually  prevented  our 
landing  to  get  chronometer  sights.  The  mouth  of  this  bay  is  N.E.  \  E.  {mag.)  9 
leagues  from  Cape  Tres  Montes,  which,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  from  its 
mouth.  like  all  this  shore  of  the  gulf,  it  is  completely  open  to  the  S.W.,  and  a 
heavy  rolling  8ea,"t 

To  the  westward,  between  Bad  Bay  and  the  land  of  Cape  Tres  Montes,  is  an 
extensive  bight,  16  miles  wide,  and  about  12  deep.  The  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  group  of  islands  called  Marine  Island8,\  upon  which  the  Sugar  Loaf,  a  moun- 
tain 1,840  feet  high,  is  very  conspicuous.  It  was  seen  from  the  Wager  the  day 
before  her  wreck. §  Upon  the  main,  5j  miles  N.  15°  E.  from  the  Sugar  Loaf,  is 
another  equally  remarkable  mountain,  called  the  Dome  of  St.  PauKs,  2,284 
feet  high. 

Neuman  Iklet,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  this  gulf,  extends  for  17  miles  into  the 
land,  where  it  terminates;  but  it  is  of  no  use,  as  the  water  is  too  deep  for 
anchorage.  It  is  the  resort  of  large  numbers  of  hair-seals.  At  the  N.W.  comer 
is  Hoppner  Soundy  about  5  miles  in  extent.  At  its  S.W.  end  is  a  deep  inlet, 
extending  7  miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  reaching  to  within  2  miles  of  the  sea  coast, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  an  isthmus  of  low  and  thickly- wooded  land. 
Capt.  Stokes  walked  across  it  to  the  sea-beach,  from  whence  he  saw  Cape 
Raper.jl  The  Beagle  anchored  at  the  bottom  of  Hoppner  Sound,  off  the  mouth 
of  the  inlet.  The  mouth  of  the  sound  is  very  much  blocked  up  by  the  Marine 
Islands ;  but  the  southern  channel,  although  narrow,  has  plenty  of  water.  On 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  Marine  Islands  is  Holloway  Sound,  in  which  is  Port  Otway, 
an  inlet  extending  for  5  miles  into  the  land  in  a  S.W.  direction. 

The  entrance  of  PORT  OTWAY  is  on  the  West  side  of  Holloway  Sound,  about 
14  or  15  miles  distant  from  Cape  Tres  Montes,  and  may  be  readily  known  by  its 
being  the  first  opening  after  passing  the  cape.  Off  the  mouth  are  the  Entrance 
Isles,  among  which  is  the  Logan  Rock,  having  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
celebrated  rock  whose  name  it  bears.  It  is  broad  and  flat  at  the  top,  and 
decreases  to  its  base,  which  is  very  small,  and  connected  to  the  rock  upon  which 
it  seems  to  rest.  Immediately  within  the  entrance  on  the  West  shore  is  a  sandy 
beach,  over  which  a  rivulet  discharges  itself  into  the  bay.  Here  anchorage  may 
be  had  in  9  or  10  fathoms.  It  is  by  far  the  most  convenient  one  the  port  affords, 
and  contains  anchorage  all  over  it,  but  the  depth  is  generally  inconveniently 
great,  from  20  to  30  fathoms.lF 

*  Byron's  Narrative,  pp.  110,  ISO.  t  Voyages  of  the  Adv»  and  Beagle,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 

X  It  was  here  that  four  marines  yolontarily  remained  on  shore  during  Byron's  perilous  boat 
voyage,  after  the  wredc  of  the  Wager, — Byron's  Narrative,  p.  85. 

\  Batkely  and  Cammings,  p.  15.  ||  Voyages  of  the  Adv.  and  Beagle,  vol.  i.  p.  170-1. 

Y  Capt.  Stokea  says,-  in  his  journal : — "  Among  the  advantages  which  this  admirable  port 
presents  to  shipping,  a  capital  one  seems  to  be  the  rich  growth  of  stout  and  shapely  timber,  with 
which  its  shores,  even  down  to  the  margin  of  tiie  sea,  are  closely  furnished,  and  from  which  a 
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CAPE  TRES  MONTES  is  a  bold  and  remarkable  headland,  rising  from  the 
lea  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet  It  lies  in  lat.  46^  58'  57',  and  Ion.  75^  28^,  and 
is  the  South  extremity  of  the  Peninsola  of  Tres  Montes. 

CapL  Stokes  says:  "  At  sanset  Cape  Tres  Montes  bore  N.W.  (A\  25°  W.) 
distant  18  miles.  In  this  point  of  Yiew  the  cape  makes  very  high  and  bold  ;  to 
the  eastward  of  it  land  was  seen  nnintermptedly  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
We  stood  in  shore  next  morning,  and  were  then  at  a  loss  to  know,  precisely, 
which  was  the  cape.  The  highest  mountain  was  the  southern  projection,  and  has 
been  marked  on  the  chart  as  Cape  Tres  Montes ;  but  none  of  the  heights,  from 
any  point  in  which  we  saw  them,  ever  appeared  as  '  three  mounts.'  The  land, 
though  mountainous,  seemed  more  wooded,  and  had  a  less  nigged  outline  than 
that  we  had  been  hitherto  coasting,  since  leaving  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens." 

This  was  the  northern  termination  of  the  Beagle* 8  surveys  in  1830. 

Tides. — High  water,  at  most  parts  of  this  coast,  takes  place  within  half  an  hour 
on  either  side  of  noon.  The  stream  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  rise  and  fall  rarely 
more  than  6  feet. 

The  variation  of  the  compass,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the  strait,  is  23|° ;  at 
Port  Henry,  21^;  at  Port  Santa  Barbara,  19^;  at  Xavier  Island,  20^;  and  at 
Port  Otway,  20f  ^. 

The  INTERIOR  SOUNDS  avd  CHANNEIS.— The  western  coast,  between 
the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  Gulf  of  P^as,  n  formed  by  a  succession  of 
islands  of  considerable  extent,  the  largest  of  which,  Wellington  Island,  occupies 
a  length  of  coast  of  138  miles*  It  is  separated  from  the  main  by  the  Mesier  and 
Wide  Channels ;  *  and  from  Madre  de  Dios  by  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad.  Madre  de 
Dios,  which  is  probably  composed  of  several  islands,  has  for  its  inner  or  eastern 
boundary  the  Concepcion  Strait. 

Hanover  Island  has  the  Sarmiento  and  Estevan  Channels  on  its  eastern  side, 
and  on  the  South  is  separated  from  Queen  Adelaide  Archipelago  by  Lord  Nelson 
Strait,  which  communicates  by  Smyth  Channel  with  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 

Smyth  Channel  commences  in  the  strait  at  Beaufort  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Cape  Philip ;  E.  by  N.  true^  5\  miles  from  which  are  the  Fairway  Isles ;  and, 
at  a  little  more  than  6  miles  from  the  cape,  on  the  West  shore,  is  the  anchorage 
of  Deep  Harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.  The 
anchorage  is  about  half  a  mile  within  the  head. 

Good's  Bay,  the  next  anchorage,  is  better  than  the  last,  the  depth  being  from 
20  to  25  fathoms.  It  is  convenient  for  vessels  going  to  the  northward,  but  when 
bound  in  the  opposite  direction.  North  Anchorage  will  be  bettor,  from  the  depth 
being  less. 

Opposite  to  Cape  Colworth  is  Clapperton  Inlet,  beyond  which  is  a  considerable 
tract  of  low  country, — a  rare  sight  in  these  regions.    Two  miles  further,  on  the 


frigate  of  the  largest  size  might  obtain  spars  enough  to  replace  a  topmast,  topsail-yard,  or  even  a 
lower-yard.  On  each  side  of  the  barl>oar  we  found  coves  so  perfectly  sheltered,  and  with  such 
ineihaustible  supplies  of  fresh  water  and  fuel,  that  we  lamented  their  not  being  in  a  part  of  the 
world  where  such  advantages  would  benefit  naTigation." — Voyaget  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
▼ol.  I.  p.  170. 
*  Braso  Ancho  of  Sarmiento,  p.  00. 
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eastern  side,  is  Hose  Harbour^  suitable  for  a  small  vessel ;  and,  on  the  opposite 
shore,  is  Retreat  Bay^  fronted  by  low  rocky  islets. 

Onwards,  the  channel  is  clear  as  far  as  Oake  Bay,  where  the  depth  is  9  fathoms  : 
but  the  anchorage  is  better  among  the  Otter  Islands^  the  depth  being  6  and  7 
fathoms,  and  the  ground  clean. 

The  channel  for  the  next  8  miles  becomes  more  strewed  with  islands  and  rocks, 
and  has  much  shoal  water  off  every  low  point  The  coast,  also,  is  very  low  on 
the  eastern  shore,  as  far  as  the  base  of  Mount  Bumey,  which  is  5,800  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

The  best  channel  is  on  the  East  side  of  the  Otter  Islands,  and  between  the 
Summer  Isles  and  Long  Island,  for  which  the  chart  and  a  good  look  out  for  kelp 
will  be  sufficient  guides. 

FoRTUKE  Bat  is  at  the  S.E.  extremity  of,  apparently,  an  island  in  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  channel,  named  the  Cutler  Channel^  af^er  an  American  captain  who 
g^ve  the  surveyors  much  valuable  information.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a 
thickly-wooded  valley,  with  a  fresh-water  stream. 

A  league  to  the  North  of  Point  Palmer,  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  Isthmus  Bay, 
affording  excellent  anchorage.  Five  miles  North  of  Point  Palmer  is  Welcome 
Bay^  also  affording  an  excellent  place  to  anchor  in,  with  moderate  depth. 

In  Sandy  Bay^  on  the  East  side  of  the  channel,  and  off  Inlet  Bay,  on  the 
opposite  shore,  there  are  good  anchorages  :  both  have  a  moderate  depth,  and  are 
sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds,  which  generally  are  north  westerly. 

In  latitude  52^  1'  is  Victory  Passage,^  separating  Zach  Peninsula  from  Hunter 
Island,  and  communicating  with  Union  Sound,  which  leads  to  the  Ancon  Sin 
Salida  of  Sarmiento.f 

At  the  South  extremity  of  Piazza  Island  is  Hamper  Bay,  with  anchorage  in 
from  7  to  15  fathoms.  Rocky  Cove  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  Narrow 
Creek  seems  confined. 

Hence  to  the  mouth  of  the  channel,  which  again  widens  here  to  5  miles, 
and  in  which,  during  strong  N.W.  winds,  the  sea  runs  heavy,  we  know  of  no 
anchorage ;  but  a  small  vessel  in  want  will,  doubtless,  find  many,  by  sending 
her  boat  in  search.  The  Adelaide  anchored  among  the  Diana  Islands,  and 
in  Montague  Bay,  having  passed  through  Hey  wood  Passage.  The  northern 
point  of  Piazza  Island  is  Sarmiento's  West  Point  (Punta  del  Oeste|),  and  a 
league  to  the  South  is  his  Punta  de  Mas-al-Oeste,  or  Point  more  West. 
Lieut  Skyring  concludes  the  journal  of  his  survey  of  Smyth  Channel  with  the 
following  remarks : — 

"  So  generally,  indeed,  do  the  northerly  winds  prevail,  that  it  would  be  trouble- 
some even  for  working  vessels  to  make  a  passage  to  the  northward  ;  but  it  is  a 
safe  channel  for  small  craft  at  any  time.  The  tides  are  regular  ;  the  rise  and  fall 
at  the  southern  entrance  are  8  and  9  feet,  but  at  the  northern  only  5  and  6.  The 
flood  tide  always  sets  to  the  northward,  and  the  strength  of  the  stream  is  from 
half  to  1 J  miles  an  hour ;  so  that  a  vessel  is  not  so  likely  to  be  detained  here  for 
any  length  of  time,  as  she  would  be  in  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  where  there  is 

•  Saimiento,  p.  189.  t  Ibid,  p.  142.  t  Ibid,  p.  U8. 
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little  or  no  assistance  felt  from  westerly  tides.     The  channel,  besides,  is  com- 
paratively free  from  sea,  and  the  winds  are  not  so  tempestuous." 

As  the  sounds  within  Smyth  Channel  will  never  be  used  for  any  purpose  of 
navigation,  little  need  be  said  in  a  work  destined  solely  for  the  use  of  shipping 
frequenting  the  coast.  The  chart  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  for  every  purpose 
of  curiosity  or  information.  They  possess  many  anchorages  for  small  vessels, 
affording  both  shelter  and  security. 

Sarmieuto,*  on  his  third  boat  voyage  to  discover  a  passage  through  the  land 
into  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  proceedings.  All 
his  descriptions  are  so  good,  that  we  had  no  hesitation  in  assigning  positions  to 
those  places  he  mentions,  to  all  of  which  his  names  have  been  appended. 

The  Canal  of  the  Mountains,  nearly  40  miles  long,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by 
the  high,  snow-capped  Cordillera,  the  western  side  being  by  very  much  the  higher 
land,  and  having  a  glacier  of  20  miles  in  extent,  running  parallel  with  the  canal. 

Worsley  Bay  and  Sound  extend  15  miles  into  the  land. 

Last  Hope  Inlet  is  40  miles  in  length.  Its  mouth  is  3|  miles  wide,  but  at 
8  miles  the  breadth  is  contracted  by  islands f  to  less  than  a  mile. 

Obstruction  Sound  extends  for  30  miles  in  a  South  by  East  direction,  and  then 
for  15  miles  more  to  the  W.S.W.,  where  it  terminates.  It  is  separated  from 
the  bottom  of  Skyring  Water  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  perhaps  12  miles  across. 

Sanniento  Channel^  communicating  between  the  East  side  of  Piazza  Island  and 
Staines  Peninsula,  continues  to  the  northward  of  the  mouth  of  Peel  Inlet,  where 
it  joins  the  San  Estevan  Channel,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  islands  of 
Vancouver  and  Esperanza :  between  these  is  a  passage  nearly  a  league  wide,  but 
strewed  with  islands. 

Relief  Harbour y  at  the  South  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  a  convenient  anchor- 
age ;  but  the  best  hereabouts  is  Puerto  BuenOy  first  noticed  by  Sarmiento.| 

Peel  Inlet  extends  in  for  7  leagues,  communicating  with  Pitt  Channel,  and 
insulating  Chatham  Island,  which  is  separated  from  the  North  end  of  Hanover 
Island  by  a  continuation  of  the  Sarmiento  and  San  Estevan  Channels,  of  which 
th  e  principal  feature  is  the  Guia  Narrows,^ 

The  N.W.  coast  of  Chatham  Island  has  many  bights  and  coves  fronted  by 
islands,  but  the  coast  is  too  exposed  to  the  sea  and  prevailing  winds  to  o£fer 
much  convenient  or  even  secure  shelter. 

Concepcion  Strait  separates  Madre  de  Dios  and  its  island  to  the  southward 
from  the  main  laud.  It  commences  at  Cape  Santiago,  in  lat.  50  j^,  and  joins  the 
Wide  Channel,  or  Brazo  Ancho  of  Sarmiento,  in  50°  5'.  On  the  West  side  (the 
eastern  coast  of  Madre  de  Dios)  are  several  convenient  anchorages,  all  of  which, 
being  on  the  weather  shore,  afford  secure  anchorage  :  but  the  squalls  off  the  high 
land  are  not  less  felt  than  in  other  parU. 

St,  Andrew* s  Sound  is  4  leagues  wide ;  but  the  mouth  is  much  occupied  by  the 

•  Sarmiento,  p.  129,  et  teq, 

t  These  islets  were  covered  with  black-Declced  swans,  and  the  sound  generally  is  well  stocked 
with  birds. 

X  Sanniento,  p.  133. 

^  So  called  after  Sarmiento's  boat  It  was  by  this  route  he  passed  down  to  the  examination  of 
his  Ancon  Sin  Salida ;  he  describes  it  as  a  narrow,  300  paces  wide. — Sarmiento,  p.  130. 
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Canning  Isles.  The  principal  entrance  of  St.  Andrew's  Sound  is  to  the  North  of 
Chatham  Island.  It  is  5  miles  wide,  and,  at  6  leagues  within,  divides  into  two 
arms ;  the  northern  one  is  5  or  6  leagues  long,  and  terminates  ;  but  the  southern 
channe],  which  is  Pitt  Channel,  trends  behind  Chatham  Island,  and  communicates, 
as  before  mentioned,  with  Peel  Inlet. 

At  Point  Brazo  Ancho  the  Gulf  of  Trinidad  commences,  and  the  Concepcion 
Strait  terminates;  for  its  continuation  to  the  N.E.  bears  the  name  of  Wide 
Channel,  which  is  40  miles  long,  and  from  1}  to  3}  miles  broad. 

At  Saumarez  Island  it  joins  the  Mesier  Channel,  and  to  the  N.E.  communicates 
with  Sir  George  Eyre  Sound,  which  is  40  miles  long,  and  with  an  average  breadth 
of  4  miles.  Near  the  entrance  on  the  East  side  was  found  a  large  rookery  of  seals, 
and  another,  13  miles  farther  up,  on  the  same  side,  in  lat.  48^  21'. 

The  southern  end  of  the  Mesier  Channel,  for  nearly  10  leagues,  is  named  Indian 
Beach.  It  is  narrow,  and  has  many  islets,  but  the  water  is  deep.  Then  follows 
English  Narrows,  12  miles  long,  and  from  half  to  1^  miles  wide  ;  but  many  parts 
are  contracted  by  islands  to  400  yards.  The  passage  lies  on  the  West  side  of  the 
channel,  to  the  westward  of  all  the  islands. 

From  the  North  end  of  the  Narrows  to  the  outlet  of  the  Mesier,  at  Tarn  Bay, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Penas,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  the  channel  is  quite  open  and  free 
from  all  impediment. 

Every  bight  in  the  Wide  and  Mesier  Channels  offers  an  anchorage,  and  almost 
any  may  be  entered  vnth  safety.  On  all  occasions  the  weather  shore  should  be 
preferred,  and  a  shelving  coast  is  generally  fronted  by  shoaler  soundings,  and 
more  likely  to  afford  moderate  depth  of  water  than  the  steep-sided  coasts  ;  for  in 
the  great  depth  of  water  alone  consists  the  difficulty  of  navigating  these  channels. 

Throughout  the  whole  space  between  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  the  Gulf  of 
PeSias,  there  is  abundance  of  wood  and  water,  fish,  shell-fish,  celery,  and  birds. 


We  again  resume  the  description  of  the  outer  coasts. 

The  coast  northward  of  Cape  Tres  Montes  is  lofty  and  weather-beaten.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  bold  outline  of  its  hills,  and  the  thick  covering  of  forest,  even 
on  the  most  precipitous  flanks.  There  is  no  outlying  danger  off  it.  The  water  is 
deep,  and  the  land  ftom  2,000  to  4,000  feet  high. 

Cape  Gallegos  is  a  bold  promontory,  barren  to  seaward,  and  rising  abruptly 
from  the  water. 

San  Andres  Bay  is  28  miles  round  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Tres 
Montes.  Cove  Creek ^  in  this  bay,  is  narrow,  and  may  be  easily  recognised  by  its 
proximity  to  a  singular  cone,  ]  ,300  feet  high,  an  unfailing  land  mark.*  It  is  a 
place  difficult  to  be  got  out  of,  and  not  to  be  recommended  unless  in  distress. 
There  is  also  anchorage  in  Christmas  Cove  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay.  Useless 
Cove,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay,  is  well  named.    Pringle  Point  is  the  North 

*  ^<  This  hill  is  even  more  perfectly  conical  than  the  famons  Sugar-loaf,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
next  day  after  anchoring,  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sammlt  of  this  hill.  It  was  a  laborious 
undertaking,  for  the  sides  were  so  steep,  that,  in  some  parts,  it  was  necessary  to  use  the  trees  as 
ladders.  There  were  also  several  extensive  brakes  of  the  fuchsia,  covered  with  its  beautiful 
droopiBg  flowers,  but  very  difficult  to  crawl  through .'' — Dcarwin,  p.  848. 
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point  of  San  Andres  Bay,  and  hence  to  Rescue  Point  the  land  is  considerably  less 
high.     Stewart  Bay  and  Cliff  Cove  seemed  to  promise  anchorage. 

Port  San  Estevan  is  20  miles  N.  by  E.  of  San  Andres  Bay  It  is  sheltered 
by  Rescue  Point,*  in  lat.  46*^  18'  S.,  and  Ion.  75°  14'  N.,  and  terminates  in 
a  fresh-water  river,  or  rather  mountain  stream.     Dark  Hill  is  an  excellent  mark 

for  it. 

The  Hellyer  Rocks  are  a  very  dangerous  patch,  having  soundings  around  them, 
and  lying  6  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  in  lat.  46°  4',  14  miles  N.  by  W,  )  W. 
North  {true)  from  Rescue  Point. 

Cape  Taytaohaohuon,  or  Taytao,  is  in  lat.  43°  63'  20*^  S.,  and  Ion.  75°  8'  10"  W. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  promontories  on  this  coast,  and  forms  the  S.W. 
point  of  the  land  encircling  the  Chonos  Archipelago.  It  is  a  high,  bold  promontory, 
and  its  neighbourhood  is  an  unprofitable  wilderness  of  rocky  mountains,  woody 
and  swampy  valleys,  islands  and  rocks  in  profusion,  and  inlets  or  arms  of  the 
sea  penetrating  in  every  direction.  It  makes  like  a  large  island,  pointed  at  the 
summit,  and  is  near  3,000  feet  high,  rugged,  barren,  and  steep.  Several  rocks 
above  water  lie  around  it ;  none,  however,  a  mile  off  shore.  Northward  of  the 
cape  is  Anna  Pink  Bay,  so  named  by  the  surveyors  from  the  narrative  in  Anson's 
Voyage.  Within  a  cove  of  this  bay  the  Anna  Pinkf  one  of  Anson's  squadron, 
employed  as  a  victualler,  took  refuge  from  westerly  gales.  She  anchored  under 
Ynche-mo  Island,  but  drove  from  thence  across  the  bay,  and  subsequently  brought 
up  in  Port  Refuge. 

Port  Refuge  is  a  safe  but  out-of-the-way  place.  It  is  described  in  Anson's 
Voyage  (chap.  3)  in  very  glowing  colours ;  but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  those 
who  discovered  it  were  here  saved  from  destruction. f 

Canaveral  Cove,  West  of  Port  Refuge,  though  small,  is  very  convenient  for 
refitting,  or  executing  any  repairs.  Patch  Cove  t  is  so  small  as  to  be  unfit  for 
vessels  of  any  size  exceeding  200  tons. 

*  Upon  Bescae  Point  the  Beagle  found  five  seamen,  who  had  lived  in  these  aolitades  Tor  thirteen 
montlu.  They  had  deserted  from  an  American  whiJer,  in  Oct.,  183S,  near  Cape  Tres  Montes, 
and  in  landing  had  destroyed  their  boat.  They  then  endeavoured  to  penetrate  northward  on  foot, 
but  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  there  were  bo  many  arms  of  the  sea  to  pass  round,  and  that  it  was 
so  difficult  to  walk,  or  rather  climb,  along  tlie  rocky  shores,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea,  and 
remained  stationary  at  Port  San  Estevan,  after  losing  one  of  their  companions.  They  lived,  for 
thirteen  months,  only  upon  seals'  flesh,  shell-fish,  and  wild  celery ;  yet  these  five  men,  when 
received  on  board  the  Beagle,  were  in  better  condition,  as  to  healthy  fleshiness,  colour,  and  actual 
health,  than  any  five  individuals  belonging  to  the  ship.  During  the  whole  period  they  had  only 
once  seen  eight  vessels  sailing  together  to  the  northward,  until  their  most  fortunate  and  unhoped- 
for rescue  by  the  Beagle,  Dec.  28, 1834.  These  remarks  are  quoted  as  an  example  to  any  who 
may  have  the  dreadful  misfortune  to  be  cast  away  on  this  coast. — Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and 
Beagle,  vol.  ii.  p.  370-1 ;  and  vol.  ill.  p.  344. 

t  See  also  MorrelPs  Narrative,  p.  159. 

X  "  We  anchored  (Dec.  30, 1834)  in  a  snug  little  cove  (Patch  Cove,  in  Anna  Pink  Bay),  at  the 
foot  of  some  high  hills,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Tree  Montes.  After  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  a  party  ascended  one  of  these  mountains,  which  had  an  altitude  of  2,400  feet.  The 
scenery  was  remarkable.  The  chief  part  of  the  range  was  composed  of  grand,  solid,  abrupt 
masses  of  granite,  which  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  coeval  with  the  beginning  of  the  worid. 
The  granite  is  capped  with  slaty  gneiss,  and  this,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  been  worn  into  strange 
finger-shaped  points.  These  two  formations,  thus  difibring  in  their  outlines,  agree  in  being  almost 
destitute  of  vegetation.  This  barrenness  had,  to  our  eyes,  a  still  stranger  appearance  from  our 
havhig  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  an  universal  fbrest  of  dark-green  trees.  The  com* 
plicated  and  lofty  ranges  bore  a  noble  aspect  of  durabOity,  equally  profitless,  however,  to  man 
and  to  all  other  animals."— -Jfr.  Darwin,  p.  345. 
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North-east  of  Ynche-mo,  about  6  miles  distant,  are  the  Inchin*  or  San  Fernando 
Islands,  and  next  to  them  are  the  Tenquehuenf  Menchuan,  and  Puyo  Islands, 
among  which  no  doubt  there  are  many  good  anchorages,  and  abundance  of  fresh 
water,  wood,  wild  herbs,  and  fish. 

As  a  general  rale  it  may  be  observed  that  there  are  no  sand  banks,  little  or  no 
currents,  and,  generally  speaking,  no  hidden  dangers  on  the  West  coast  of  South 
America,  between  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  and  Cbiloe.  Rocks  under  water  are 
either  buoyed  by  kelp,  or  are  distinctly  visible  to  an  eye  aloft,  if  the  sea  does  not 
break  on  them  so  as  to  show  their  position  exactly  to  an  eye  on  deck.  The  western 
extremity  of  Menchuan  Island  is  low,  and  has  several  rocks  near  it,  therefore  a 
good  berth  should  be  allowed  in  passing. 

The  inner  coasts  hereabouts,  those  of  Skyring,  Clements,  Oarrido,  and  Isquiliac 
Islands,  are  high,  rugged,  and  barren,  ranging  to  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
In  the  middle  of  Darwin  Bay,  that  large  bight  between  Tenquehuen  and  Vallenar 
Islands,  is  a  detached  and  somewhat  dangerous  islet,  named  Analao. 

The  wide  inlet  called  Aguea,  or  Darwin  Channel,  leads  to  the  interior  sounds 
behind  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  in  which  harbours  are  as  numerous  as  islands. 

Within  the  Vallenar  Islands,  well  pointed  out  by  the  mountain  of  Isquiliac, 
which  is  3,000  feet  high,  very  rugged,  and  triply  peaked,  is  an  excellent  road- 
stead, easy  of  access  and  easy  to  leave.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  about  12  fathoms 
water,  near  the  little  islet  which  lies  off  the  S.E.  end  of  Three  Finger  Island.  The 
Beagle  lay  there  quietly  during  a  heavy  S.W.  gale. 

North-westward,  about  30  miles  from  the  Vallenar  Islands,  is  the  island  of 
Huamblin,t  under  which  there  is  good  anchorage. 

Socorro  or  Huamblin  Island  lies  off  the  Chonos  Archipelago.  Its  South 
extreme  is  in  lat.  44®  55'  50^  S.,  Ion.  75°  12'  45"  W.  It  is  a  comparatively  low 
and  level  island,  about  300  or  400  feet  high,  except  one  hill,  which  is  about  700 
feet.  When  made  from  the  offing,  it  is]  considerably  detached  from  those  which 
seem  like  Tierradel  Fuego,  being  a  range  of  irregular  mountains  and  hills,  forming 
apparently  a  continuous  coast. 

The  three  outlying  and  neighbouring  islands  of  Huamblin  or  Socorro,  Ypun  or 
Narborough,  and  Huafo  or  No-man's  Island,  are  thickly  wooded,  and,  as  before 
stated,  rather  level,  compared  with  their  neighbours,  and  not  exceeding  800  feet  in 
height.  There  are  few,  if  any  others,  like  them  in  the  Chonos  Archipelago  ;  almost 
all  the  rest,  however  portibns  of  some  may  resemble  them,  being  mountainous,  and 
very  like  those  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  West  coast  of  Patagonia,  beyond  47° 
South.  The  vegetation  is  therefore  much  more  luxuriant,  and  there  is  a  slight 
difference  on  it,  consequent,  probably,  upon  a  milder  climate;  there  are  some 

*  This  teland  waa  noticed  by  Anson,  from  the  circnmstanee  of  the  Anna  Pink  having  been  driven 
into  the  bay.  He  considered  that  it  would  be  a  good  position  for  a  settlement.  Bat  in  the  Spanish 
expedition,  nndertalcen  subsequent  to  tliis  voyage  for  colonization,  it  was  thought  that  it  might 
be  safely  abandoned,  holding  out  no  inducement  whatever  for  settlers.  The  English,  when  here, 
seised  one  of  the  boats  belonging  to  the  Indians  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  who  came  here  to 
fish ;  and  upon  asking  how  they  called  that  island,  were  answered,  **  Inehin,*'  "  it  is  ours ;" — 
from  which  mistake  i^see  the  name  now  given  to  the  island. — Sir  Woodbine  Pariah,  Jowmal  qf 
the  Oeographieal  Society,  vol.  iv.  p.  184. 

t  **  Huamblin — ^if,  as  I  suppose  it,  a  corruption  of  Huampelen-^means '  on  watch,' '  posted  as  a 
aentlBd.'  Ipun  means '  swept  off,'  or  '  swept  away ;'  Lemu  means  *  wood ;' — ^names  singularly 
applicable  to  each  of  those  islands  respectively.**— Cop^  PitzRoy. 
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productions,  such  as  canes  and  potatoes,  &c,y  found,  which  do  not  grow  near  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens.  The  formation  of  the  three  islands  is  a  soft  sandstone, 
which  can  be  cut  with  a  knife  as  easily  as  a  cake  of  chocolate. 

Abundance  of  vegetables  and  live  stock  might  be  raised  on  Huamblin  and 
Ypun  for  the  supply  of  shipping.  Easy  places  to  approach,  or  leave,  they 
both  are,  and  the  rocks  which  lie  around  their  more  exposed  points  are  all 
distinguished  by  the  sea  always  breaking  on  them,  and  may  therefore  be  easily 
avoided.    These  two  islands  are  valuable  even  now,  and  likely  to  become  more  so. 

The  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  of  which  little  was 
correctly  known  prior  to  the  Beagle's  survey,  is  a  succession  of  high  and 
considerable  islands,  so  near  one  another,  that,  from  the  ofiBng,  they  make  like 
a  solid  unbroken  coast. 

Adventure  Bay,  to  the  eastward  of  Huamblin,  is  bounded  by  dangerous 
outlying  rocks.  Paz  and  Liebre  Islands^  in  the  middle  of  the  bay,  are  remark- 
able from  their  height  and  conical  form,  but  they  afford  no  shelter.  Under 
Ypun  or  Narborough  Island,  however,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  12  to  16 
fathoms,  over  clay  and  sand :  and  Scotchwell  Harbour,  at  the  S.£.  part  of  the 
island,  is  not  only  a  valuable  place  of  refuge,  but  a  perfectly  secure  and 
agreeable  place  for  wooding,  watering,  or  refitting.*  On  these  islands  were  a 
considerable  number  of  seals. 

The  Island  of  Ypun  resembles  Huamblin  in  its  character,  and  therefore  differing 
totally  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  which  are  high,  rugged,  and 
generally  barren  to  seaward;  while  these  are  comparatively  low,  level, and  fertile. 
Scotchwell  Harbour  should  be  approached  from  the  northward,  because,  although 
the  passage  South  of  it  has  been  examined,  and  appeared  to  have  no  hidden 
dangers,  it  is  narrow,  and  there  may  be  undiscovered  rocks. 

The  cluster  of  islands  between  Narborough  and  the  Guaytecas  offer  no 
anchorages  so  easy  of  access  to  a  stranger  as  those  previously  mentioned. 

At  the  North  end  of  the  Chonos  Archipelago,  among  the  group  of  islands 
called  GuaytecaSff  will  be  found  Port  Low,  an  excellent  harbour ;  in  approach- 
ing it  a  good  berth  must  be  given  to  the  numerous  rocks  that  lie  along  the  N. 
and  N.W.  shores  of  those  islands,  and  allowance  made  for  the  stream  of  tide, 
which  is  felt  off  Huacanec  Island,  and  causes  a  race  off  Chaylaime  Point. 

In  running  for  Port  Low  from  the  westward,  the  Guaytecas  Islands  appear  in 
a  hummocky  ridge,  at  the  N.E.  point  of  which  there  is  a  remarkable  flat- topped 
island.  This  table  looks  like  the  N.E.  point  of  a  large  island,  of  which  the  S.W. 
part  diminishes  into  low  land.  When  seen  from  a  considerable  distance,  about 
20  miles,  the  flat  island,  summit-knobbed  hill,  and  hummocky  ridge  are  still 
conspicuous.  This  hummocky  ridge  appears  to  be  the  middle  of  the  group  of 
islands.     On  the  left,  looking  to  the  S.E.,  is  a  single-knobbed  hill  inland,  which 

*  ''  On  the  shore,  near  Scotchwell  Harhonr,  was  a  large  bed  of  strawberries,  like  those  that 
grow  in  English  wooids;  fmd  there  was  a  sweet-scented  pea,  besides  abnndance  of  other  vegetable 
prodace,  both  herbage  and  wood,  and  plenty  of  water."— 3fr.  Stokes,  Voyages  of  the  Adventure 
and  Beagle,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 

t  "  About  the  Oaay tecas  Cor  Hnaytecas)  Islands  qnantities  of  excellent  oysters  were  found, 
quite  as  good  as  any  sold  in  London.  No  quadrupeds  were  seen,  except  nutrea  and  otters,  which 
were  numerotts."— Foya^  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  ii.  p,  376. 
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looks  higher  and  insulated.  As  far  again  to  the  left,  is  the  flat-topped  island 
already  mentioned,  heyond  which  there  appears  to  be  an  opening ;  the  low  land 
to  the  westward  makes  like  many  islands.* 

Port  Low  has  the  usual  supplies :  water  of  excellent  quality,  wood,  fish,  shell- 
fish, including  oysters,  and  wild  herbs.  Of  late  years,  potatoes  have  been  planted 
by  otter-hunting  and  sealing  parties  from  Chiloe,  therefore  a  small  supply  may 
be  looked  for.  This  is  a  port  in  which  a  number  of  large  ships  might  lie  con- 
yeniently,  it  being  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  coast. 

Westward  of  the  Guaytecas  Islands,  distant  about  20  miles,  is  Huapo  or 
No-UAv's  IsLAiVD,  a  large  island,  but  without  a  harbour,  except  for  boats;  the 
highest  part  b  the  N.W.  head  (Weather  Point),  800  feet  above  the  sea.  Reefs 
extend  3  miles  seaward  to  the  North  and  West.  It  is  highest  at  the  N.W.  end, 
low  in  the  middle,  and  high  again  at  the  S.£.  extremity ;  it  is  well  wooded,  and 
formerly  had  many  sheep  on  it,  while  the  aborigines  lived,  there  in  peace. f 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    ISLAND    OF    CHILOE. 

The  Island  of  Chiloe  is  the  northernmost  of  that  vast  chain  of  islands  which 
fronts  the  American  continent  from  lat.  42^  southward  to  Cape  Horn.  From  its 
situation,  it  is  of  great  consequence,  and,  under  its  former  domination,  was 
considered  as  the  key  to  the  king  of  Spain*s  possessions  in  the  Pacific.  The 
policy  of  that  government  was  to  conceal  everything  relating  to  it,  so  that  up  to  a 
recent  period  but  little  was  known  of  it.  Although  much  wilful  ignorance  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Spaniards  regarding  their  possessions  during  the  last 
century,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  were  as  much  so  as  has  been  stated. 
Alarm  for  their  own  interests  did  occasionally  rouse  them,  and  the  voyages 
of  our  own  great  navigators  stimulated  them  to  exertions  which  have  remained 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Thus,  Lord  Anson's  voyage,  of  which  the 
account  appeared  in  1748,  led  to  an  expedition,  which,  among  other  results, 
made  a  careful  examination  of  Chiloe  and  the  Chonos  Archipelago.  The  same 
results  attended  the  publication  of  Cook's  Voyages.— (See  Sir  Woodbine  Parish, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iv.  182 — 191.)     Should  it 

*  ^  From  Port  Low  we  saw  a  notable  moantain,  one  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  having 
three  points  upon  a  small  flat  top,  about  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  I  called  it  the  Trident  at  the 
time,  bat  afterwards  learned  that  there  are  four  peaks  (one  of  which  was  hid  by  another  from 
our  point  of  view),  and  that  It  Is  called  by  the  aborigines  Meli-moyu,  which  in  the  Huilli-che 
language  signifies  foor  points.  Three  other  remarkable  moantalns,  active  volcanoes,  are  visible 
irom  the  northern  Hoaytecas  Islands,  as  well  as  from  Chiloe :  the  Corcobado  (hamp-backed)  ; 
Yanteles  (or  Tanchinn,  which  means  '  having  a  shivering  and  nnnatnral  heat ') ;  and  Minchen- 
madom,  which  in  the  Uoilli-che  language  means  ' under  a  firebrand;' — names  so  expressive  and 
appropriate,  as  to  put  to  shame  much  of  our  own  nomenclature."— Cop^  PUzRoy, 

t  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol.  ii.  p.  377. 
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emerge  (as  it  apparently  is  doiog)  from  the  darkness  and  indolence  which,  in 
common  with  other  Spanbh  colonies,  characterise  its  inhabitants,  it  will  become 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  future  history  of  the  South  American  continent. 

It  is  about  100  miles  in  length,  by  about  35  in  breadth,  and  within,  or  to  the 
East  of  it,  is  a  numerous  archipelago  of  islands,  63  in  number,  of  which  36  are 
inhabited.  The  Island  of  Chiloe  itself,  or  Isla  Grande,  is  hilly,  but  not  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  one  g^eat  forest,  particularly  cypress,  and  "  alerse,"  a 
variety  of  it ;  these  affording  a  large  article  of  export,  in  the  form  of  planks. 
The  interior  of  the  island  is  not  known,  and  the  only  road  is  an  artificial  one 
between  S.  Carlos  and  Castro.  The  other  articles  produced  are  potatoes,  wheat, 
barley,  and  hams,  for  which  it  is  famed.     Poultry  may  be  had  in  abundance.* 

The  province  of  Chiloe  is  one  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  Chilian  republic, 
and  extends  on  the  main  land  as  far  as  the  South  bank  of  the  Maullin,  and 
southward  to  Tres  Montes,  but  there  is  nothing  to  govern  on  the  Chonos  Archi- 
pelago. Its  name  is  significant  of  the  origin  of  its  people — *'  Chili-hue,"  which 
means  "  farther,"  or  "  new,"  or  "  the  end  of"  Chili.  Hence,  ChiI6e,  or  Chiloe, 
as  it  is  sometimes  written  and  pronounced,  into  which  it  has  been  corrupted.  It 
was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1558,  when  it  was  thickly  populated  by 
Chonos  Indians,  or  Huyhuen-che.  The  first  Spanish  settlement  was  made  in 
1566,  when  the  city  of  Castro  was  founded,  during  the  government  of  Don  Jose 
Garcia  de  Castro  in  Peru,  from  which  it  takes  its  name  of  Castro.  Chacao 
was  then  made  its  seaport,  but  was  afterwards  abandoned.  It  continued  under 
Spanish  domination  until  the  overthrow  of  that  power  in  Chile,  and  was  the  last 
possession  held  by  Spain  upon  the  continent  of  South  America.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  natives  are  now  Huilli-che,  nominally  Christians,  but  painfully 
ignorant  of  Christianity.    The  language  used  is  almost  exclusively  Spanish. 

The  island  is  divided  into  10  districts  or  partidos;  the  principal  population, 
which  would  appear  to  be  considerable  for  the  districts  occupied,  are  centred  at 
S.  Carlos,  and  in  Castro,  Quinchao,  and  Lemuy.  In  1832,  the  census  gave  a 
total  of  43,832  for  the  population  of  the  province. 

The  climate  of  Chiloe  is  considered  by  those  who  live  in  other  parts  of  Chili  to 
be  rigorous,  cold,  and  damp  :  certainly  there  is  much  reason  for  such  an  opinion, 
particularly  in  the  winter  months,  when  it  almost  always  rains,  and  the  wind, 
with  little  cessation,  blows  hard  from  North  to  N.W.,  and  by  the  West  to  South  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  great  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  the  evaporation  is  great, 
and  it  cannot  therefore  be  called  unhealthy ;  indeed,  from  experience,  it  is 
considered  quite  otherwise. — (Capt.  King,  R.N.) 

There  is  a  marked  difference  of  climate  between  the  East  and  West  sides  of 
Chiloe,  as  to  the  quantity  of  rain  and  wind.  A  proportion  of  both  appears  to  be 
arrested  (as  it  were)  on  the  windward  side  of  the  heights,  so  that  the  neighbourhood 
of  Castro,  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  enjoy  much  finer  weather  than 
is  met  with  about  San  Carlos.    There  is  an  idea  prevalent  in  Chiloe,  that  after  a 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  of  coal  in  Chiloe  (as  in  the  island  of  Lemuy),  bnt  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion, like  that  of  Concepdon.  It  is  not  true  coal^lignite  wonld  be  a  more  appropriate  term. 
However,  it  bams  readily.  Seals  are  now  rare,  and  whiUes  are  fast  diminishing  in  nnmbenk— 
FitxRcy,  p.  d8S.    See  hereafter  on  this  snlrject. 
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great  eruption  of  Osomo,  in  particular,  or  indeed  of  any  of  the  neighbouring 
volcanoes,  fine  weather  is  sure  to  follow.— (Capt.  FitzRoj.) 

The  coasts  abound  in  shell -ftsh,  which  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  are  obtained  with  the  greatest  facility.  Money  is  almost 
unkoown,  therefore  all  transactions  are  by  barter.  Of  the  various  ports  and 
places  wc  shall  remark  in  the  subsequent  descriptions.* 

Off  Olleta  Painty  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Chiloe,  and  to  the 
southward  of  the  mountainous  island  of  San  Pedro,  are  the  Caduhuapi  and 
Canoiiad  Rocks,  dangerous  in  the  night  or  during  calms.  The  Canoitad  Rocks 
are  4 ^  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  the  tide  stream  sets  towards  them. 

HuAMBLiw  or  Sah  Pedro  Island  makes  at  a  distance  like  a  rounded  lumpy 
hill ;  when  near,  it  appears  to  be  wooded  to  the  very  summit,  though  3,200  feet 
in  height.  At  the  entrance  of  its  harbour  a  white  rock,  near  the  N.E.  head,  may  be 
noted  as  a  mark ;  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  three- fathoms  bank,  extending 
two-thirds  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  if  the  tide  is  low.  There  are  nearly 
2  fathoms  rise  at  springs  in  this  place. 

Gape  Quilak  is  rounded  and  woody ;  there  are  cliffs  in  its  vicinity  of  a  light 
yellowish  colour,  about  300  feet  in  height. 

From  Cape  Qnilan  to  PirulU  Head^  a  similar  character  of  coast  line  continues; 
there  is  no  kind  of  anchorage,  scarcely  can  even  a  whale-boat  find  a  place  of 
shelter  where  she  could  be  hauled  ashore. 

Cucao  Bay  is  bounded  by  a  low  beach,  always  lashed  by  a  heavy  surf.  Cucao 
heights  are  remarkable,  as  being  the  highest  and  most  level  high  lands  in  the 
island :  they  are  wooded  to  their  summits,  and  in  height  from  2,000  to  3,000 

feet.t 

Cape  Matalqui  is  remarkable ;  the  heights  over  it  rise  about  2,000  feet,  and 
make  from  seaward  in  three  summits.  Off  all  this  coast  from  Cape  Quilan 
northward,  there  are  no  outlying  or  hidden  dangers.  .Between  Cocotue  and 
Caucahuapi  Heads,  a  low  isthmus  joins  the  peninsula  of  Lacuy  to  the  rest  of  the 
main  island. 

Caucahuapi^  Quahun^  and  Huechucucuy  Headlands f  are  bold,  cliffy  promon- 
tories, needing  scarcely  any  remarks.  The  latter  is  a  high,  steep,  bare  bluff; 
these  three  headlands  are  the  first  seen  when  making  the  land  near  the  port  of 
San  Carlos.  In  approaching  that  excellent  harbour,  the  Huapacho  Shoal  must 
have  a  good  berth ;  it  lies  1  \  miles  West  of  Corona  Head,  which  is  a  light- coloured 
cliffy  head,  bare  at  the  top,  and  broken  at  the  seaward  extremity  ;  in  the  night, 
more  especially,  this  shoal  should  be  guarded  against,  the  land  behind  being  a 
low  sandy  beach,  not  then  distinguishable. 

PORT  SAN  CARLOS.— The  low  extreme  of  Corona  Head  is  sometimes 
called  Tenuy   Point;    probably  it  extended  farther  seaward,   and   was   more 

•  See  Account  of  Chiloe,  by  Capt  Blanckley,  R.N.,  1834,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  1834,  pp.  844 — 961  ;  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^  vo\.  i.  p.  209,  et  teq. ;  toI.  ii. 
p.  378,  et  seq.;  vol.  iU.  p.  333,  &c.;  Morreirs  Voyages,  p.  161;  and  Agueroa'  History  of  the 
Province  of  Chiloe. 

i  <«  The  district  of  Cacao  is  the  only  inhabited  part  on  the  whole  West  coast  of  Chiloe.  Its 
Indian  population  are  very  much  secluded  from  the  rest  of  Chiloe,  and  have  scarcely  any  kind  of 
commerce,  except  sometimes  in  a  little  oil,  which  they  get  from  seal-blubber."— JDani^tn,  2ad 
edit.  p.  205. 
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remarkable  formerly.  The  stream  of  tide  is  strong  hereabouts,  and  must  be 
allowed  for,  according  to  the  direction.  Ships  should  steer  for  Corona  Head, 
keeping  it  to  the  southward  of  East,  on  account  of  the  Huapacfao  Shoal,  and 
thence  along  shore  at  less  than  half  a  mile  distant  round  Huapilacuy  Point  and 
Aguy  Point  (on  which  there  was  a  battery  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  just  above 
the  point),  to  an  anchorage  near  Arena  Point,  under  Baracura  Heights.  Between 
Aguy  Point  and  Baracura  Head,  on  which  there  was  also  a  small  battery,  a  ship 
should  not  close  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  as  a  shoal  called  Pechucura  extends  to 
nearly  that  distance,  half-way  between  the  two  points. 

On  no  account  ought  a  vessel  to  get  near  the  islets  of  Carelmapu  or  Dona 
Sebastiana,  for  there  the  tide  runs  strongly,  and  with  dangerous  eddies.  The 
Yngles  Bank  must  also  be  particularly  avoided ;  it  is  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  over 
which  the  tide  runs  with  great  strength :  the  shallowest  spot  found  by  Capt. 
FitzRoy,  at  slack  water,  after  vainly  trying  to  stem  the  tide  at  half-ebb,  in  a  fast- 
pulling  whale-boat,  had  not  a  fathom  of  water,  the  bottom  sand^  or  hard  tosca, 
or  sandstone.  A  long  lance  forced  into  the  bank  penetrated  about  2  feet  into 
sand  generally,  but  in  one  small  spot  it  was  stopped  by  a  hard  substance  which 
bent  the  lance,  and  turned  its  point.  This  substance  felt  like  wood  rather  than 
rock.     If  not  sand,  sandstone,  or  tosca,  it  might  have  been  a  piece  of  a  wreck. 

The  best  anchorage  for  a  large  ship  is  with  Aguy  Point  bearing  North,  and  the 
extremity  of  Arena  Point  bearing  S.W.  Trading  vessels  anchor  off  the  town  of 
San  Carlos  in  4  fathoms  water,  with  the  town  bearing  about  East,  but  it  is  an 
exposed  position,  and  insecure. 

The  town  of  San  Carlos  is  built  on  two  rising  grounds,  and  in  the  valley  that 
separates  them ;  through  which  a  rivulet  runs  into  the  bay,  at  a  mole  which 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  the  boats  and  periaguas  frequenting  the  port.  The 
houses,  which  are  all  of  wood,  are  generally  small,  and  have  but  little  comfort. 
The  plaza,  or  square,  without  which  no  town  in  Chili  of  the  least  importance  is 
to  be  found,  is  situated  on  a  flat  piece  of  ground  at  the  summit  of  the  southern 
hill,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  It  is  about  180  yards  square,  and  has  a 
flagstaff  in  the  centre.  On  the  North  side  there  is  a  strong,  well-built,  stone 
storehouse,  and  opposite  to  it  is  the  church,  also  built  of  stone.  On  the  side  next 
the  sea  is  the  yntendente's  residence,  a  low  range  of  wooden  buildings,  erected 
without  regard  to  taste,  convenience,  or  comfort ;  and  opposite  to  this  are  two 
or  three  dwellings,  very  little  superior  to  common  huts  or  ranchos.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  however,  some  substantial  stone  buildings  have  been  erected  by 
the  wealthy  people  in  the  town,  an  example  which  is  likely  to  be  followed.* 

The  people  of  Ancud,  the  local  name  of  San  Carlos,  formerly  so  simple  and 
artless,  have  gradually  changed  this  character,  and  become  corrupt  and  degenerate; 
they  have  acquired  the  vices  consequent  upon  a  frequent  intercourse  with  the  whale 
fishers,  and  other  ships  which  frequent  the  port. 

Off  the  East  point  of  Cochinos  Islet  a  shoal  extends  about  a  mile ;  on  it  are 
2  fathoms  water.  N.N.W.,  1  mile  off  Point  Muiico,  there  is  a  patch  of  rocks; 
and  all  the  bottom  thereabouts  is  very  irregular;    patches  of  kelp  are  seen 

•  King,  pp.  274-5. 
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frequently,  but  they  seem  to  be  attached  to  large  stones  as  well  as  to  rocks.* 
Pecheura  Paint  is  about  3  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Narrows :  a  rocky 
patch  runs  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  it,  which  forms  the  termination  of  a  bank 
extending  from  the  shore  between  it  and  Mutico  Point. 

Nearly  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Punoun  Point  there  is  a  rock  awash  at  low 
neap  tides,  and  another  rock  lies  just  to  the  westward:  they  are  called  the 
Periagtta  Rocks.  The  rise  of  tide  here  is  about  1 1  feet  at  springs,  and  7  feet  at 
ordinary  neaps ;  the  soundings  are  very  irregular.  During  the  strength  of  the 
flood  tide  there  is  a  heavy  tide  rip  off  Punoun  Point,  caused  by  the  strong  stream- 
running  over  so  very  irregular  a  bottom. 

Punoun  Point  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach :  it  is  the  S.W.  limit  of  the  Chacao 
Narrows,  a  dangerous  passage,  and  seldom  used  except  by  tlie  large  coasting 
boats  called  periaguas. 

On  the  opposite  coast,  that  of  the  mainland,  are  Carelmapu  and  CkocoyHeadi; 
steep  cliffs,  in  front  of  which  runs  a  powerful  stream  of  tide. 

Excepting  the  great  strength  of  tide  which  may  prevent  a  ship  from  being 
under  command,  the  only  danger  to  be  encountered  in  the  Chacao  Narrows  is 
a  rock  in  the  mid-channel,  at  the  narrowest  part ;  this  rock,  called  by  the  natives 
Petucura^  is  awash  at  half-tide.  The  stream  runs  very  strongly  over  and  past  it, 
during  ebb,  as  well  as  flood  tide. 

San  Gallan  Point,  oa  the  Chiloe  shore,  is  steep,  with  a  remarkable  clump  of 
bushes  on  its  summit,  which  is  about  500  feet  high.  The  North  shore  opposite  is 
low,  except  near  Coronel  Point,  where  there  are  cliffs,  about  100  feet  in  height. 
Behind  these  cliffs  the  land  rises  to  about  20  feet,  and  is  thickly  wooded. 

Between  San  Gallan  Point,  and  Santa  Teresa  Point,  the  distance  is  just  1 
mile  :  it  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  passage  from  shore  to  shore,  and  half  a  mile 
farther  eastward  the  rock  Petucura  divides  the  channel  into  two  narrow  passages, 
either  of  which  may  be  used. 

Another  rock,  more  dangerous  to  large  ships  than  Petucura,  lies  £.  J  S.  from  it, 
distant  half  a  mile.  On  this  rock,  called  the  Seluian,  there  are  2  fathoms  at  low 
water.  Round  this  and  the  other  rock  there  is  deep  water,  except  to  the  east- 
ward, in  which  direction  a  rocky  ridge  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Between  Coronel  Point  and  Tres  Cruces  Point  there  is  deep  water,  about  50 
fathoms ;  but  in  Chacao  Bay  there  is  excellent  anchorage  in  about  10  fathoms 
half  a  mile  North  of  Chacao  Head. 

*  ^The  water  of  the  bay  is  clear  and  good;  only  round  the  little  Island  of  Cochinos,  and  along 
the  harbour,  it  is  covered  with  a  quantity  of  sea-moes,  which  renders  landfaig  difficult  It  fre* 
quently  happens  that  commanders  of  ships,  wishing  to  go  on  board  to  make  sail  during  the 
night,  get  out  of  the  right  course,  and  instead  of  going  to  the  ship  steer  to  Cochhios,  and  get  into 
the  moss,  when  their  boats  stick  fiut,  till  returning  daylight  enables  them  to  work  their  way  out. 

^  The  poor  inhabitants  boil  this  sea-moss,  and  eat  it.  It  is  very  salt  and  slimy,  and  is  difficult 
of  digestion.  Among  the  people  of  Chiloe  this  sea-moss  occupies  an  important  place  in  surgery. 
When  a  leg  or  an  arm  is  broken,  after  bringing  the  bone  into  its  proper  position,  a  broad  layer  of 
the  moss  is  bound  round  the  fractured  limb.  In  drying,  the  slime  causes  it  to  adhere  to  the 
skin,  and  thus  it  forms  a  fast  bandage,  which  cannot  be  ruffled  or  shifted.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
few  weeks,  when  the  bones  have  Income  firmly  united,  the  bandage  is  loosened  by  being  bathed 
in  tepid  water,  and  it  is  then  easily  removed.  The  Indians  of  Chiloe  were  acquainted  long  before 
the  French  surgeons  with  the  use  of  the  paste  bandage.'' — Dr,  Von  Ttehwdi,  pp.  11, 12.  Wo 
give  this  quotaUon,  as  It  may  afford  a  useful  hint  to  commanders  in  an  emergency,  when  surgical 
assistance  cannot  be  very  acquirable. 
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When  the  Spaniards  tint  settled  in  Chiloe,  their  head-qnarters  were  at  Chacao, 
and  their  vessels  anchored  in  this  bay.*  The  state  of  the  tide,  and  having 
sufficient  wind  to  keep  a  vessel  nnder  command,  are  the  prin^pal  points  to 
consider  when  about  to  pass  Chacao  Narrows.  A  temporary  anchorage  may  be 
had  on  the  South  side  of  the  Narrows,  between  Punoun  and  San  Gallan  Points, 
by  getting  close  to  the  shore ;  and  as  the  tide,  strong  as  it  is,  sets  to  each  side  of, 
rather  than  towards,  the  Petucura  Rocks,  the  passage  of  these  Narrows  is  not  so 
formidable  as  it  appears  to  the  Chiloe  boatmen. 

About  a  mile  South  of  Tres  Cruces  there  is  a  stony  point,  after  passing  which 
the  tide  is  scarcely  felt ;  and  in  the  Bay  Manao  there  is  no  stream  of  tide :  near 
that  bay  the  tides  usually  meet.  The  nature  of  the  tides  aronnd  Chiloe  will  be 
hereafter  described. 

Chilen  Bluff  is  a  low  shingle  point,  with  a  remarkable  tree  on  its  extremity. 
About  half  a  mile  in  shore  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  about  1 50  feet.  Off  the 
N.E.  point  of  Huapilinao  Head,  to  the  S.£.  of  it,  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks 
extending  above  a  mile  from  the  point.  About  4  miles  from  Huapilinao  is  the 
small  village  ofLliuco.  Queniao  Point,  which  follows,  is  a  low  stony  point,  with 
a  remarkable  single  tree  on  its  extremity.  Shoal  water  extends  nearly  a  mile  off 
the  point. 

Lobos  Head,  on  the  island  of  Caucahue,  is  a  steep  blaff,  above  250  feet  high ; 
behind  it  the  land  falls  suddenly,  and  is  very  low  for  a  short  distance,  after  which 
it  rises  again. 

About  1 J  miles  from  Queniao  Point  there  is  a  sandy  spit,  with  2  fathoms  of 
water  on  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  when  it  deepens  suddenly  to 
8  and  12  fathoms  near  the  shingle  spit,  which  forms  the  small  but  valuable 
harbour  called  Oscuao  Cove.  This  cove  may  become  of  great  use,  as  the  tide 
rises  in  it  to  about  20  feet :  the  water  is  deep  close  to  the  shore,  and  always 
perfectly  still.  The  entrance  is  about  3  cables  wide,  the  point  of  the  spit  steep-to ; 
the  length  of  the  cove  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  its  breadth  3  cables : 
there  are  7  fathoms  of  water  within  50  yards  of  low-water  mark,  and  from  12  to 
16  in  the  middle,  over  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand.  The  West  side  of  the  entrance 
is  a  rocky  point,  with  stones  lying  off  it  half  a  cable's  length.  A  vessel  should 
keep  close  to  the  other  side. 

In  this  cove  any  ship  might  be  laid  ashore,  hove  down,  or  thoroughly  repaired, 
with  perfect  safety  and  great  ease.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  similar  place 
on  the  West  coast  of  South  America :  the  flood  tide  here  runs  to  the  northward, 
and  strongly  at  spring  tides. 

Chogon,  a  bluff  point  about  200  feet  in  height,  lies  a  long  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  Quintergen  Point,  which  is  low  and  stony,  with  a  shoal  spit  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Between  them  lies  Caucahue  Strait,  and  in  the 
entrance  there  is  no  bottom  with  50  fathoms. 

Between  the  Chaugues  Islands  and  Quicavi  Bluff,  there  are  some  reefs,  and  a 

*  At  before  stated,  thU  was  formerly  the  principal  port  in  the  island ;  Irat  many  vessels  having 
been  lost,  owing  to  the  dangerous  currents  and  rocks  in  the  strait,  the  Spanish  government  burnt 
the  church,  and  thus  arbitrarily  compelled  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  to  migrate  to 
S.  Carlos. 
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tide  race.  PnlmuD  Bank,  4  miles  East  of  Chogon,  is  shown  always  by  its 
breakers. 

The  flood  tide  sets  close  round  Tenoun  Point,  which  has  a  reef  extending  half 
a  mile  off  it,  and  then  across  the  channel  towards  the  Chaug^es  Islands ;  the  ebb 
tide  sets  to  the  S.W.  close  round  the  point,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
springs,  at  t^  rate  of  2  knots. 

About  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Quicayi  Bluff,  lies  the  Laguna  of  Qtocatn, 
which  is  an  excellent  place  for  boats,  and  when  inside,  they  can  lie  afloat  at  low 
water,  but  it  cannot  be  entered  until  the  tide  has  flowed  some  time. 

Eastward  of  this  cove,  and  between  the  points  before  mentioned,  at  the 
distance  of  3  milesi  lie  the  group  of  islands  called  the  Chaugues;  they  are  four 
in  number,  and  separated  by  a  channel,  running  nearly  North  and  South,  and 
1 1  miles  wide  in  its  narrowest  parts,  in  which  there  are  from  48  fathoms  to  uo 
bottom  with  55  fathoms.  The  western  island  is  the  highest,  being  about  350 
feet  high,  and  forms  a  ridge  East  and  West ;  the  N.E.  island  has  a  round  hill 
upon  it,  nearly  as  high  as  the  former,  but  the  other  parts  are  much  lower :  theie 
are  some  cleared  patches,  but  they  appeared  thinly  inhabited  by  Indians. 

The  Island  of  Xm/tJt,  which  lies  4  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  Tenoun 
Point,  is  low  in  the  centre,  gradually  rising  to  a  round  hill  terminated  by  a  bluff, 
both  to  the  northward  and  southward. 

To  the  southward  of  Linlin  stands  the  smaller  island  of  Linna. 

The  channel  narrows  gradually  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  the  N.W.  point  of 
Quinchao ;  it  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  S.W.,  and  is  not  more  than  a  mile  wide. 
On  the  Chiloe  shore  there  is  a  small  village  called  Dalcahue^  with  its  saw-mills ; 
the  best  water  in  the  channel  runs  close  to  the  shore  of  Quinchao,  and  the  deepest 
water  is  4  fathoms.    The  tide  runs  through  it  about  4  knots  at  springs . 

The  channel  opens  out  to  the  southward  into  a  broad  bay  on  each  shore.  On 
the  Chiloe  side  lies  the  small  cove  and  village  of  Relan :  in  the  entrance  of  the 
cove  there  are  18  fathoms.  The  ebb  tide  sets  very  strongly  across  Relan  Reef  to 
the  S.E.  towards  the  channel  between  the  islands  of  Lemuy  and  Chelin.  Between 
Lemuy  and  the  main  the  tide  was  scarcely  perceptible  s  what  little  was  found 
appeared  to  set  to  the  eutward  ;  but  the  springs  rise  18  feet 

From  Relan  Reef  to  the  cmtrance  of  Castro  Inlet,  the  channel  is  from  2  to 
3  miles  wide ;  the  East  entrance  point  of  the  inlet  is  low  and  stony,  but  a  vessel 
may  pass  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  it  in  12  fathoms :  the  western  side  of  the 
entrance  is  formed  by  Lintinao  Islet,  to  the  southward  of  which  lies  the  small 
harbour  of  Quinched,  in  which  a  vessel  bound  to  Castro  might  wait  for  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  go  up,  in  case  she  found  the  winds  baffling  in  the  two  first 
reaches ;  this  is  generally  the  case  with  northerly  winds,  however  strong,  and  no 
anchorage  can  be  found  in  either  reach  until  too  near  the  shore  for  safety. 

The  village  of  Quinched  is  about  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  harbour; 
the  country  is  well  Qultivated  and  thickly  inhabited  for  about  3  or  4  miles  on  either 
side  of  Castro  Inlet,  and  the  houses  are  numerous,  and  surrounded  with  apple  trees. 

On  the  outer  point  of  Lintinao  Island,  which  is  joined  to  Chiloe  by  a  sandy 
spit  that  dries  at  low  water,  a  stony  point  runs  off  about  1  cable  to  the  east- 
ward, but  the  South  side  of  the  point  is  steep-to. 
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At  half  a  mile  above  the  second  reach  of  Castro  Inlet,  the  eastern  shore  may 
be  approached  within  half  a  cable,  but  the  other  side  is  flat  and  shallow  for  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  the  beach,  and  shoals  too  suddenly  for  a  vessel  to  go  by  the  lead  ; 
in  working  up  or  down,  a  vessel  should  keep  the  former  aboard,  not  going  farther 
across  than  two- thirds  the  breadth  of  the  channel. 

The  eastern  shore  is  composed  of  steep-wooded  slopes,  rising  to  about  150  feet 
above  the  sea ;  the  western  rises  gradually  from  the  beach,  forming  several 
level  steps,  which  increase  in  height  to  400  or  500  feet;  behind  them,  at  a 
distance  of  5  miles  from  the  beach,  there  is  a  range  of  hills  nearly  level,  about 
1,000  feet  high  and  thickly  wooded.  Two  miles  below  Castro,  on  the  Chiloe 
shore,  there  is  a  small  cove  where  vessels  might  anchor  if  necessary ;  but  there 
are  20  fathoms  between  the  points,  and  it  shoals  suddenly  a  little  inside  of 
them.  The  point  of  Castro  is  a  level  piece  of  land,  about  100  feet  above  the 
sea,  running  out  between  the  small  harbour  to  the  northward,  and  the  River 
Gamboa  to  the  southward ;  it  terminates  in  a  low  shingle  point,  which  is  steep-to 
on  its  North  side,  but  to  the  southward  of  it  a  flat  commences,  which  follows  the 
western  shore  all  down  that  reach  of  the  inlet.  The  small  harbour  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  point  is  half  a  mile  in  length  and  one-third  of  a  mile  wide  ;  between 
fhe  points  there  are  7  fathoms,  but  it  shoals  gradually  to  3,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  in  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  nearest  to  the  South  point,  as  the  North 
side  is  shoal  for  about  a  cable's  length  off.  In  running  for  the  harbour,  a  vessel 
should  keep  the  eastern  shore  aboard  till  she  is  abreast  of  it,  when  she  may  stand 
across,  and  will  thus  avoid  the  shoal  to  the  southward  of  Castro  Point,  which 
extends  half  a  mile  off. 

CASTRO  stands  near  the  outer  part  of  the  level  point,  and  consists  of  two  or 
three  short  streets  of  wooden  houses ;  there  are  two  churches,  one  of  which, 
belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  has  been  a  handsome  building,  but  is  fast  falling  to 
decay,  and  shored  up  on  all  sides ;  the  other  also  appears  to  have  been  well  built, 
but  is  now  nearly  in  ruins :  altogether  Castro  has  been  much  neglected,  and  the 
people  are  poor.*  Between  San  Carlos  and  Castro  is  an  artificial  road.  The  road 
itself  is  a  curious  affair  ;  it  consists  in  its  whole  length,  with  the  exception  of  very 
few  parts,  of  great  logs  of  wood,  which  are  either  broad  and  laid  longitudinally,  or 
narrow  and  placed  transversely,  the  longitudinal  logs  fastened  down  by  transverse 
poles  pegged  on  each  side  into  the  earth,  rendering  a  fall  rather  dangerous. — 
(Mr.  Darwin.) 

The  tide  at  springs  does  not  run  above  If  knots  in  the  strongest  part,  and  at 
neaps  it  is  felt  very  little. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  of  Castro  Inlet,  on  the  North  shore  of  Lemuy,  is 
Poqueldan,  the  principal  village  on  the  island.    The  landing  is  bad  ;  the  tide 

*  Castro,  the  ancient  capita]  of  Cbiloe,  is  now  a  most  forlorn  and  deserted  place.  The  nsual 
qaadrangnlar  arrangement  of  Spanish  towns  could  be  traced,  but  the  streets  and  plaza  were 
coated  with  fine  green  tmf,  on  which  sheep  were  browsing.  The  church,  which  stands  in  the 
middle,  is  entirely  Imilt  of  plank,  and  has  a  picturesque  and  venerable  appearance.  The  poverty 
of  the  place  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  that,  although  containing  some  hundreds  of 
Inhabitants,  one  of  our  party  was  unable  anywhere  to  purchase  either  a  pound  of  sugar  or  an 
ordinary  knife.  No  individual  possessed  either  a  watch  or  a  clock ;  and  an  old  man,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  a  good  idea  of  time,  was  employed  to  strike  the  church  bell  by  guess. — Darwm^ 
p.  338.    ]>ee.l834. 
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at  high  water  flows  close  up  to  the  trees ;  and  at  low  water  the  shores  are  very 
muddy. 

After  passing  Quinched,  the  land  is  only  cultivated  in  patches,  the  rest  being 
thickly  wooded. 

Off  the  Point  of  Yal,  on  the  Chiloe  shore,  there  are  two  small  low  shingle 
islands ;  they  are  connected  by  a  spit,  which  is  covered  at  high  water. 

A  mile  to  the  S.£.  of  Yal  Point  there  b  a  bluff  head,  which  forms  the  North 
point  of  Yal  Bay ;  and  a  little  in-shore  of  the  point  there  is  a  remarkable  flat 
mound  covered  with  trees.  Half  a  mile  inside  the  bluff  lies  the  entrance  of  the 
small  barbour  of  Yal. 

There  is  no  anchorage  in  the  bay  until  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  head  ; 
it  is  not  a  fit  place  for  vessels  to  anchor  in  unless  obliged  to  do  so. 

The  S. W.  extreme  of  Lemuy  Island^  called  Detif  Point,  terminates  in  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff,  about  150  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  round  hill  250  feet  above  the  sea. 

About  a  league  to  the  N.E.  of  Detif  Point  the  same  headland  throws  out 
Apabon  Pointy  with  a  reef  extending  to  the  eastward  3f  miles ;  near  its  outer 
edge  there  is  a  rock  always  dry,  and  at  low  water  the  reef  uncovers  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  on  each  side  of  it.  No  vessel  should  attempt  to  cross  this  reef, 
although  there  are  9  feet  at  low  water,  between  it  and  the  shore,  because  the  tide 
sets  over  it  strongly  and  irregularly. 

Between  the  S.£.  point  of  Quinchao  Island  and  Apabon  Point  lie  the  islands 
of  Ckelin  and  Quehuy ;  the  N.E.  extreme  of  the  latter  is  called  Imeldeb,  and  is 
detached  from  it  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Off  this  point,  for  a  mile  to  the  S.E.,  there 
is  a  shingle  bank  that  dries  at  low  water,  on  which  a  French  ship  struck,  and 
which  very  considerably  narrows  the  channel  between  Imeldeb  and  Chaulinec. 

Besides  Chaulinec^  there  are  two  smaller  islands  lying  to  the  eastward  of 
Quinchao  Point,  called  Alau  and  Apiau ;  and  reefs  extend  off  the  North  end  of 
both  of  them,  from  the  latter  as  far  as  2f  miles.  At  the  S.W.  end  of  Alau,  close 
to  the  entrance  of  the  channel,  between  it  and  Chaulinec,  there  is  a  small  harbour 
or  cove. 

South-eastward  of  Linlin  and  Linna,  and  midway  between  Quinchao  and  the 
Chaugues  Islands,  lie  Meulin,  QuenaCy  Cahuacke  and  Tenquelil  Isles ;  on 
Cahuache  there  is  a  round  hill,  250  feet  high,  which  commands  a  good  view 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.* 

Tiquia  Reefy  which  lies  from  2  to  3  miles  East  of  Cahuache,  is  about  a  league  in 
length,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  half  a  mile  broad,  and  dries  at  low  water.  To  the  S.E. 
of  Chaulinec  Island,  lie  the  Desertores. 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  called  Talcan ;  it  is  9  miles  long  and  4  broad, 
and  has  a  deep  inlet  on  its  S.E.  side  ;  just  outside  the  entrance,  a  bay  is  formed 
between  the  points,  in  which  lie  several  patches  of  kelp  :  and  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  line  of  the  points,  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  which  dry  at  low  water  ;  a 
small  channel  leads  into  the  bay  to  the  northward  of  them,  which  is  visited  for 
fishing  in  the  season. 

*  Thl9  neighbourhood  is  the  most  caltivated  part  of  the  Archipelago;  for  a  broad  strip  of  land 
on  the  coast  of  the  main  island,  at  well  as  on  many  of  the  a^oining  ones,  is  almoet  completely 
cleared. 
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Many  scattered  rocks  lie  off  the  S.W.  and  southern  part  of  the  island  to  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  and  off  its  North  point  a  shoal  extends  as  far  as  IJ  miles,  with 
from  4  to  6  fathoms  on  it.  Two  miles  from  the  point  there  is  a  rock  about  10 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  many  seals  rest.  Vessels  seeking  anchorage  among 
these  islands  should  be  cautious  in  approaching  them  in  consequence  of  the  rocks 
before  named. 

The  smaller  islands,  Chulin^  Chiut,  Nihuel,  Ymerqui^,  and  NayahuCy  do  not 
afford  any  shelter  for  vessels,  except  off  the  North  end  of  the  latter^  which  is 
divided  into  two  islands  by  a  narrow  channel,  with  from  2  to  10  fathoms  in  it, 
but  quite  useless  except  for  boats.  Some  rocks  lie  half  a  mile  off  the  S.E. 
points. 

On  the  main  land,  abreast  of  the  S.E.  point  of  Talcan,  there  is  a  remarkable 
sugar-loaf  hill,  which  rises  direct  from  the  water's  edge,  and  is  thickly  wooded 
to  the  summit ;  to  the  southward  of  it  there  is  a  deep  inlet,  with  an  islet  at  the 
mouth  of  it. 

Returning  again  to  the  main  island  of  Chiloe,  Ahoni  Point  lies  opposite  to 
Detif  Point.  Lelbun  Paint  lies  about  4  miles  from  Ahoni ;  and  abreast  of  it  the 
shoal  widens  to  nearly  1 1  miles,  and  is  covered  with  patches  of  kelp.  The  ebb 
tide  sets  to  the  S.E.  about  2  knots  at  springs. 

Aytay  Point  is  low  and  rocky,  and  about  3  miles  to  the  southward  of  Lelbun 
Point.  Some  rocks  of  a  reef  which  runs  out  from  it  dry  about  2  miles  from  the 
shore. 

Quelan  Point  is  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  very  low,  and  covered  with  trees. 
Three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  point  is  the  small  island  of  Acuy. 

The  channel  between  Quelan  Point  and  the  island  of  Tranque  is  about  a  mile 
wide ;  and  the  ebb  sets  through  it  to  the  westward .  about  2  knots  at  neap  tides. 
After  roiunding  the  point  of  Quelan,  by  keeping  along  the  inside  pf  the  spit  it  will 
lead  to  the  vnall  harbour  or  cove  of  Quelan,  the  entrance  to  which  is  about  half 
a  mile  wide ;  but  the  shores  on  either  side  should  not  be  approached  within  a 
cable's  length,  at  which  distance  there  are  3  fathoms,  and  13  in  mid-channel. 

The  cove  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  the  same  broad,  but  the 
West  side  is  shallow  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  the  edge  of  the  shoal  is  in  a  line 
with  the  shingle  point,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance ;  but  in  every  other 
part  of  the  cove  there  is  good  anchorage  in  from  5  to  8  fathoms,  with  3  fathoms  a 
cable's  length  off  the  beach.  In  its  N.W.  comer  there  is  a  narrow  creek,  but  fit 
only  for  boats ;  and  there  are  three  or  four  houses,  with  patches  of  clear  land 
around  them.  The  inhabitants  were  Indians,  but  the  surrounding  country  seemed 
thinly  peopled.  To  the  westward  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  about  200  feet,  and 
is  thickly  wooded. 

On  the  North  shore,  about  1  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  cove,  there  is  a  small 
bay  with  an  island  off  it,  which  affords  anchorage  for  a  vessel  in  from  10  to  13 
fathoms ;  the  island  may  be  approached  within  a  cable's  lengthy  when  it  shoals 
suddenly  from  10  to  3  fathoms. 

A  ridge  of  hills  runs  through  the  island  of  Tranque,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.;  they 
are  about  300  feet  high  in  the  highest  part,  which  is  nearest  the  N.W.  end ;  from 
thence  Tranque  Island  slopes  gradually  towards  the  S.E.,  and  terminates  in  a  low 
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point  called  Centmela ;  the  North  shore  slopes  gradually,  and  is  well  wooded  ;  the 
island  appears  thinly  inhabited. 

In  the  ChiJoe  shore,  abreast  of  the  N.W.  end  of  Tranque  Island,  there  is  a  deep 
inlet,  called  Compu,  and  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  it  a  smaller  one,  neither  of 
which  were  examined.  The  Jlood  tide  runs  close  round  the  points,  and  then 
strikes  across  toward  the  North  shore,  outside  the  small  island,  within  which 
there  is  very  little  tide  ;  in  the  narrow  channel  it  runs  at  least  4  knots  at  neap 
tides,  sweeping  round  the  rocky  points. 

Off  the  entrance  to  the  S.W.  channel,  between  Tranque  Island  and  Chiloe, 
there  is  a  small  island  called  Chaulin.  About  1  mile  from  Cuello  Point  on  the 
Chiloe  shore,  in  the  direction  of  the  West  point  of  Chaulin,  there  is  a  stony  reef, 
extending  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction  about  half  a  mile. 

Five  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Cuello  Point  lies  the  Inlet  of  Huildad ;  its  entrance 
is  only  150  yards  wide,  but  is  wider  within.  In  the  outer  harbour  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  from  5  to  9  fathoms  :  the  shores  are  steep-to,  except  along  the  bend 
behind  the  shingle  spit,  which  is  shoal  for  about  a  cable  and  a  half  from  the 
beach. 

The  tide  at  the  entrance  runs  on  the  ebb  at  springs  nearly  4  knots,  but  inside 
it  slackens  considerably  :  should  a  vessel  wait  in  Huildad  for  a  change  of  wind 
or  weather,  the  outer  harbour  would  be  the  best,  as  N.W.  gales  blow  very  heavy 
down  the  upper  harbour,  while  in  the  outer  one  a  vessel  would  be  sheltered  from 
every  wind. 

On  the  South  shore  stands  the  church,  with  three  or  four  houses  round  it,  the 
remainder  (there  are  about  twenty  in  all)  are  scattered  along  the  sides  of  the 
harbour. 

To  the  southward  of  Huildad,  between  it  and  Chayhuao  Point,  a  shoal  extends 
above  a  mile  from  the  shore ;  it  is  nearly  covered  with  kelp ;  the  tide  at  the  outer 
edge  of  it  runs  about  1 }  knots  at  springs :  the  shoal  terminates  in  a  long  stony 
reef,  which  runs  off  Chayhuao  Point  to  the  S.E.  There  is  a  channel  between  the 
South  end  of  it  and  the  N.E.  side  of  Caylin  Island.  The  reef  commences 
half  a  mile  inside  the  outer  point,  and  deepens  suddenly  to  7  and  12  fathoms ;  at 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  inside  the  reef  on  the  Chiloe  shore  there  are  27  fathoms  within 
half  a  cable  of  the  beach.  The  flood  tide  sets  to  the  East  in  the  channel  across 
the  reef  at  least  3  knots  at  springs :  after  passing  the  reef  it  meets  the  outside 
tide  coming  from  the  southward.  Between  Chayhuao  Point  and  San  Pedro 
passage  there  is  a  deep  bay,  fronted  by  the  islands  Caylin,  Lay  tec,  and  Colita, 
with  the  small  cove  of  Yalad  to  the  N.W.  of  the  latter. 

The  former  of  these  islands  is  5  miles  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  about  a  league 
broad  ;  the  North  shore  is  steep- to. 

Caylin  is  called  here  '*  El  Fin  de  la  Christiandad,*'  the  termination  of  South 
American  Christendom.  Here  is  an  Indian  village,  the  southernmost  place  at 
which  provisions  can  be  procured.  The  village  has  about  forty  houses,  containing 
about  250  inhabitants,  who  were  glad  to  supply  Capt.  FitzRoy*s  party  with  sheep 
and  poultry  in  exchange  for  tobacco  and  handkerchiefs  ;  they  seemed  anxious  to 
know  when  the  king  of  Spain  would  retake  the  islands. 

Lay  tee  Itland  is  2  leagues  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  about  a  league  in  breadth; 
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ic  m  fepofatcd  froin  Caylin  br  a  dannel  2  miles  across;  off  its  S.E.  extreme 
there  are  a  fisw^  p^iiu^  but  no  danger  appeared  beyond  half  a  mile. 

The  IdoMd  of  Caiiia  a  Low  and  thicklj  wooded,  about  4  miles  long  and  1 } 
miles  br»d;  the  channel  between  it  and  Chiloe  is  very  narrow,  and  apparently 
not  dc  for  a  ship.  Between  Colita  and  Lay  tec  Islands  the  passage  is  1 J  miles 
broad.     The  tide  sets  iboat  I  knot  throagh  the  channel  North  of  the  islands. 

We  rsmrn  now  to  die  Chacao  Narrows ;  two  leagues  E.  of  which  lies  the 
Uiand  if  Abtaa :  it  is  '2 j  miles  long  and  1  mile  broad;  the  N.W.  point  is  the 
highest,  ind  ends  in  a  bluiF*  St)  feet  high ;  off  which  a  stony  flat  runs  two  cables' 
lengtii :  dace  tu  che  dat  there  are  12  fathoms,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
y.£.  10  ^thorns :  the  shoal  mm.  the  main  runs  off  nearly  a  mile.  From  the 
S.E.  end  at  Abtao  a  shoal  e^iends  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  with  5  fathoms  near 
the  ex^'emirr. 

y.£.  It  Ajtau  lies  die  small  aland  of  Carva^  a  round  hammock,  about  2Z>0 
yards  'ong,  surniiuided  by  a  bed  of  shingle  ;  a  shoal  extends  a  mile  off  its  S.E. 
end.  Two  siiies  EaR  n  Carta.  lies  the  X.W.  edge  of  the  bank  of  Lamij  always 
dry  :a  several  piace^ :  lae  Xardt  sode  is  about  2  miles  long,  and  runs  parallel  to 
tbe  shore*  It  :ne  ii^Cioc^  Jt  u:>«t  1|  miles;  in  mid-channel  there  are  35 
ftyUKmu^  Tbe  p.i£ss;i^  '>ecweefi  die  islands  of  Quenu  and  Calbuco  is  about  three- 
v(«i«rter^  «H  a  aiile  wtde«  wtta.  il  faboms  in  mid-channel ;  the  points  of  both 
iiiaods  4n»  low.  A  rooc^y  :^  n:xs  off  the  Point  of  Quenu,  but  it  does  not 
v>h«truct  '.he  ovianoei. 

TVr  tuwii  ^'  C.«^3i.cv  ^n^  El  FjieTte),  stoated  near  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Island 
i^"^  <^iic  <tii«  ^>tt  a  ^s<««p  siofNf .  :«  ax«t  one-third  of  the  size  of  San  Carlos,  and 
»up<f t^K  Vi>  my  jt  die  vHoer  iiK^^ements :  the  church  is  a  large  wooden  building, 
but  u^t  vNtudil.  to  t^thcc  vK  t^hMie  at  Castro ;  and  the  land  about  Castro  is  better 
cleared  4»d  cuIttvdt«NJ.  fbe  l^stch  off  £1  Fuerte  dries  at  low  water,  about  a 
Ciible'si  leu^Ui»  xud  CiUm»  ^^csnie  there  are  6  fathoms,  and  a  very  little  farther 
17  tath«>ufeft  ue^  it ;  the  ^.sioiiuet^  tMi  deepens  to  24  fathoms.  The  best  anchorage 
U  dbi-eddi  v>t  the  lu^wti,  ^oout  a  tlird  of  a  mile  distant,  and  in  from  20  to  22 

£itb^MUd«  ttluddN  iKHt^MU. 

The  liUoMU  ^r  ^r^^utfui  is  chickiy  wooded ;  on  the  East  side  the  patches  of 
cledr  laud  are  %ery  tew^  but  aa  the  West  side,  where  the  land  is  lower  and 
swampy^  they  are  tii^re  uuittect>its. 

C9nHHittiJk  FiHfii^  the  southern  extremity  of  Pulnqui,  is  a  low  shingle  point, 

thickly  weeded  ;  the  ht^  land  rises  about  200  yards  in  shore,  and  a  flat  extends  a 

cable's  leusj^th  iWm  the  point :  it  runs  nearly  East  and  West  for  3  miles,  and  then 

turns  to  the  N,N\\;  «^tWc  reuoding  this  point  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  there 

IS  a  small  ayytt^  the  ««Mtrauce  of  which  is  very  narrow,  and  too  shallow  for  a  boat 

after  half-tide,  but  in:ude  it  »  about  half  a  mile  across,  with  8  fathoms  in  one 
part. 

The  Island  of  Ckidkuapi^  to  the  westward  of  Puluqui  Island,  is  low,  and  nearly 
all  (Cultivated.  The  Island  of  Tabon  is  composed  of  a  number  of  detached  hum- 
ttitrt-kn  of  land  joined  together  by  low  shingle  spiu,  some  of  which  are  overflowed 
lit  h»^h  w»ter;  it  is  entirely  clear,  except  the  af^le  trees  round  the  booses;  the 
MKh*?#t  ffUft  does  not  exceed  150  feet.     Half  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  its  western 
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extremity,  a  stony  reef  runs  to  the  northward,  in  the  direction  of  the  banks  of 
Lami,  and  is  dry  at  low  water  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The 
channel  between  it  and  the  South  end  of  Lami  bank  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  at  two  cables'  length  from  the  end  of  the  reef  there  are  7  fathoms. 
Another  reef  runs  off  more  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  distance  of  a  mile. 

Off  Aulen  Point,  on  the  main  shore,  lies  the  Island  of  Cullin,  about  a  league 
East  and  West,  and  2  miles  North  and  South  ;  between  it  and  the  S.£.  point  of 
Puluqui  Island  is  the  entrance  to  Reloncavi  Sound,  which  extends  20  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  about  12  miles  across,  from  East  to  West. 

A  mile  and  a  half  to  the  northward  of  CuUin  is  the  shoal  of  San  Jose,  but  there 
is  a  clear  space  of  a  league  between  it  and  Puluqui  Island. 

Huar  Island  lies  on  the  West  side  of  the  sound,  and  to  the  S.E.  of  it  are  two 
shoal  patches,  Pucari  and  Rosario;  the  eastern  side  of  the  latter  lies  3  miles 
from  the  island.  As  far  as  information  could  be  obtained,  there  is  no  bottom 
with  120  fathoms  throughout  the  sound,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
islands  and  shoals ;  anchorage  may  be  found  under  both  the  former,  and  doubt- 
less along  the  shores  on  either  side,  according  to  the  prevailing  wind.  In  the 
entrance  between  Cullin  and  Puluqui  Islands,  there  is  no  bottom  with  60 
fathoms. 

There  is  a  deep  inlet  on  the  eastern  side  of  Reloncavi  Sound,  by  way  of  which 
and  the  river  Raleon,  through  Todos  Santos  Lake,  and  up  the  Peulla,  a  commu- 
nication was  formerly  kept  up  with  the  Spanish  missionaries'  settlement  on  an 
island  in  the  great  lake  of  Nahuelhuapi ;  but  this  mission  was  abandoned  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

The  Volcano  of  OsomOy  or  Purraraque,  or  Iluenauca,  is  7,550  feet  above  the 
sea  level,  and  is  26  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  head  of  Reloncavi  Sound.  This 
mountain  is  most  striking  in  form.  It  is  not  only  quite  conical  from  the  base  to 
the  summit,  but  it  is  so  sharply  pointed  that  its  appearance  is  very  artificial. 
When  seen  from  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  90  or  100  miles,  the  whole  of  the  cone, 
6,000  feet  in  height  at  least,  and  covered  with  snow,  stands  out  in  the  boldest 
relief  from  among  ranges  of  inferior  mountains.  The  apex  of  this  cone  being  very 
acute,  and  the  cone  itself  regularly  formed,  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  a  gigantic 
glass  house,  which  similitude  is  not  a  little  increased  by  the  column  of  smoke  so 
frequently  seen  ascending.  It  is  one  of  the  indications  of  what  is  the  actual 
physical  condition  of  the  country ;  and  its  eruptions  and  actions  are  intimately 
connected  with  those  tremendous  convulsions  which  we  shall  have  to  record  in  the 
description  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion,  and  other  places  to  the  northward. 

TIDES. — The  tide  wave  from  the  ocean  sets  against  Chiloe,  looking  at  the 
whole  island  and  its  vicinity  from  the  westward.  The  body  of  water  impelled  round 
the  South  end  of  the  large  island  drives  the  waters  of  the  Corcovado  Gulf  north- 
ward into  those  of  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  at  the  N.W.  point  of  which  they  meet 
the  stream  impelled  through  the  Narrows  of  Chacao.  Very  little  stream  is  felt 
in  the  gulfs,  but  there  is  a  considerable  rise  and  fall,  from  10  to  20  feet,  and 
more  or  less  stream  alobg  shore  and  among  the  islands. 

The  tides  on  the  East  coast  of  Chiloe  are  very  irregular,  being  much  influenced 
by  the  winds.    The  time  of  high  water  at  Castro,  and  other  places,  is  earlier  in 
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going  to  the  southward,  yet  at  Huildad,  which  is  more  than  30  miles  South  of 
Castro,  it  was  high  water  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  than  at  Castro ;  but  at 
the  time  it  was  blowing  a  heavy  N.W.  gale  at  Huildad.  The  average  time  of 
high  water  in  the  North  part  of  the  Archipelago  is  probably  about  1  o  clock,  on 
full  and  change  days,  which  decreases  gradually  to  about  12^  15*  near  the  South 
end.  It  appears  to  be  never  regular,  as  it  was  found  to  vary  half  an  hour  in  two 
following  tides. 

The  rise  was  also  very  irregular,  as  the  tides  often  rose  higher  when  they  were 
taking  off.     The  night  tides  were  always  higher  than  the  day.* 

In  Port  Oscuro  the  rise  and  fall  at  one  time  at  dead  neap  tides  were  18  feet, 
and  the  next  springs  it  only  rose  16  ;  by  the  marks  on  the  shore  the  rise  and  fall 
at  some  high  tides  had  been  above  24  feet.  The  greatest  rise  and  fall  are  at  this 
place,  and  it  is  the  best  for  heaving  down  in  the  gulf,  or  for  cutting  docks,  if  they 
should  ever  be  required.  The  only  other  place  that  would  answer  well  for  that 
purpose  is  the  outer  part  of  Huildad  Inlet,  on  the  West  side  of  which  there  are 
9  fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  and  the  coast  is  composed  of  rock,  which  would 
answer  better  than  the  sand  and  shingle  of  Port  Oscuro ;  but  the  rise  and  fall  are 
only  15  feet  at  spring  tides,  which  would  be  too  small  for  large  ships.  Port 
Oscuro  may,  therefore,  be  considered  preferable. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  COAST  OF  CHILE,  FROM  SAN  CARLOS  TO  HUESO 

PARADO- 

The  republic  of  Chile  extends  from  the  ridge  of  the  Andes  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  Island  of  Chiloe  to  about  lat.  25°  25'  S.,  or  at  Point  Taltal ;  but  its  limits 
are  not  exactly  defined.  It  is  thus,  including  Chiloe,  about  1,100  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  110  and  120  miles;  area,  including  Chiloe,  perhaps 
130,000  square  miles.  Its  population,  variously  estimated  at  from  600,000  to 
1,500,000,  is  probably  about  1,200,000.  It  is  divided  into  nine  provinces, 
including  Araucania,  which  is  still  independent  of  the  others.  Santiago  is  the 
capital ;  Valparaiso  the  principal  port. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  and  climate  of  the  northern 

•  "  Round  Chiloe  the  flood  tide  streams  run  both  ways  from  the  S.W.,  and  meet  in  the  N.W. 
part  of  Ancud  Gulf.  The  times  of  syzygial  high  water,  in  aU  the  Archipelago,  vary  only  from 
noon  to  an  hour  and  a  half  after  noon.  In  Decemb^  and  January  (1834-5),  our  boat  expedition 
found  that  the  night  tides  were  always  higher  than  those  of  the  day,  and  the  inhabitants  said  that 
was  always  the  case  in  the  summer.  In  the  months  of  July  and  August,  1829,  the  day  tides  were 
higher  than  the  night,  I  am  quite  certain ;  and  an  old  Biscayan,  resident  near  Point  Arena,  told 
me  that  they  were  always  so  in  winter;  hence  we  may  conclude  tliat  they  are  regularly  higher  at 
that  time  of  year."— Cop^  FitzRoy,  Voyages  qf  the  Adventure  and  Beas^,  toI.  U.  p.  388. 
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and  southern  parts  of  Chile.  In  the  South,  vegetation  is  abundant  and  luxuriant ; 
in  the  North,  the  sea-coast  has  an  irreclaimable  barren  appearance,  very  repulsive 
to  an  eye  accustomed  to  woodland  scenery.  Chiloe,  as  before  stated,  is  exposed 
to  an  excessive  amount  of  rain.  About  Valdivia  the  climate  is  similar,  and  must 
always  be  an  obstacle  to  cultivation.  Northward  of  Valdivia,  towards  Concep* 
cion,  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world,  in  a  very  healthy  climate.* 

Capt.  Charles  Wilkes  says: — ''The  climate  of  Chile  is  justly  celebrated 
throughout  the  world ;  and  that  of  Santiago  is  deemed  delightful,  even  in  Chile  ; 
the  temperature  is  usually  between  60°  and  75°.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  has  its 
faults.  It  is  extremely  arid,  and  were  it  not  for  its  mountain  streams,  which 
afford  irrigation,  the  country  would  be  a  barren  waste  for  two-thirds  of  the  year. 
Rains  fall  only  during  the  winter  months  (June  to  September),  and  after  they 
have  occurred,  the  whole  country  is  decked  with  flowers.  The  rains  often  last 
several  days,  are  excessively  heavy,  and,  during  their  continuance,  the  rivers  become 
impassable  torrents.  The  temperature,  near  the  coast,  does  not  descend  below 
58°.  Tlie  mean  temperature,  deduced  from  the  register  kept  at  Valparaiso,  gave 
63°.  At  Santiago,  the  climate  is  drier  and  colder,  but  snow  rarely  falls.  On  the 
ascent  of  Cordilleras,  the  aridity  increases  with  the  cold.  The  snow  was  found 
much  in  the  same  state  as  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  lying  in  patches  about  the 
summits.  Even  the  high  peak  of  Tupongati  was  bare  in  places,  and  to  judge 
from  appearances,  it  seldom  rains  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  to 
which  cause  may  be  imputed  the  absence  of  glaciers." — May,  1839.t 

In  the  southern  part,  the  surface  is  not  formed  by  a  series  of  table  heights  (as 
in  the  North)  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  Cordilleras ;  but  it  is  a  broad  expan- 
sion of  the  mountainous  Andes,  which  spreads  forth  its  ramifications  from  the 
central  longitudinal  ridge  towards  the  sea,  diminishing  continually,  but  irregularly, 
till  tliey  reach  the  ocean. | 

The  Andes,  which  form  so  important  a  feature  in  the  physical  condition  of 
South  America,  commence  in  the  South  part  of  continental  Chile,  the  connected 
chain  which  extends  northward  to  the  farthest  extreme  of  the  continent.  One  of 
the  southernmost  peaks  in  this  part  is  the  volcano  of  Osomo,  mentioned  on 
page  99.  The  range  southward  of  this  forms  a  series  of  detached  peaks  along 
the  East  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  and  may  be  traced  southward,  at  a  minor 
elevation,  to  Cape  Horn,  which  is  its  South  termination,  varying  here  from  5,000 
to  9,000  feet  high. 

North  of  this,  the  Chilean  Andes  attain  a  mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14,000 
feet,  rising  with  an  extremely  sharp  ascent  from  the  plain  below. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  to  the  mariner  respecting  these  mountains  is 
their  aspect  from  the  offing.  Capt.  FitzRoy  says  : — '*  There  is  an  effect  in  these 
lofty  mountains,  which  seem  to  rise  abruptly,  amost  from  the  ocean,  that  charms 
one  for  a  time.  Just  before  sunrise  is  generally  the  most  favourable  moment  for 
enjoying  an  unclouded  view  of  the  Andes  in  all  their  towering  grandeur ;  for 
scarcely  have  his  beams  shot  between  their  highest  pinnacles  into  the  westward 

*  Geogniphiosl  Joonisl,  vol.  vi.  p.  319. 

t  NsrratiTe  of  the  United  States  Bxploring  Expedition,  toI.  i.  p.  184. 

X  lli0ii*B  Travels  in  Chile,  &c.,  \o\.  i.  p.  878. 
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valleys,  vben  clouds  of  vapour  rise  from  every  quarter,  and  during  the  rest  of 
the  day,  with  few  exceptions,  obscure  the  distant  heights."* 

The  principal  peaks  are  Osomo,  Villarica,  16,000  feet ;  Antuco,  at  which  is 
the  southernmost  Chilean  pass  ;  Chilian,  Tupongati  or  Tupungato,t  Aconcagua,! 
Limari,  and  numerous  others,  most  of  which  are  volcanoes  more  or  less  in  activity. 
Their  appearances,  when  observable  from  seaward,  are  noticed  hereafter.  In  the 
ensuing  chapter,  a  fuller  description,  though  brief,  will  be  found  of  this  great 
chain  of  mountains.  From  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  Andes,  the  whole  of  this 
region  is  liable  to  earthquakes.  Some  notice  of  their  devastations  are  given  in 
subsequent  pages;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  through  their  agency  great 
alterations  may  be  effected,  not  merely  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  harbours 
and  coast,  but  in  the  state  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  rivers  of  Chile,  as  will  be  evident,  are  unimportant.  In  the  middle  and 
southern  provinces  they  are  sufficiently  numerous.  The  North  part  of  the 
country  is  scarcely  watered  by  any  ;  and  from  the  Maypu  to  Atacama,  a  distance 
of  1,000  geographic  miles,  all  the  streams  and  rivers  together  would  not  make  so 
considerable  a  body  of  water  as  that  with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  or  as  that  of  the  Thames  at  Staines. §  They  are  quite  useless  for  navi- 
gation, but  are  serviceable  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

From  this  cause,  the  southern  provinces  are  those  devoted  to  agricultural 
industry,  cattle  breeding  and  the  raising  of  grain  being  the  chief  employments. 
In  the  North  part  mining  is  the  most  important  commercial  pursuit,  and  for 
which  Chile  is  best  known.  The  mines  are  principally  in  the  province  of 
Coquimbo ;  and  at  Copiap6  the  principal  part  of  the  copper  and  copper  ore  is 
exported.  In  1830,  this  department  contained  103  mines — 15  copper,  24  silver, 
and  3  gold.  The  copper  mines  were  worked  at  Chec6,  by  an  English  company, 
producing  the  largest  proportion,  but  silver  exceeds  it  in  amount. 

Prior  to  the  Spanish  conquest,  Chile  belonged  to  the  Peruvian  incas.  In  1535 
Pizarro  sent  Almagro  to  invade  the  country;  and  in  1540  he  sent  Valdivia;  the 
latter  conquered  most  of  it,  except  its  South  part,  held  to  this  day  independent  by 
the  Araucanian  Indians.  Chile  was  divided  by  the  Spaniards  into  360  portions, 
which  were  given  to  as  many  individuals ;  some  of  these  estates  still  remain  in 
their  great  extent.  In  1810,  the  Chilenos  revolted  from  Spain;  from  1814  to 
1817  it  was  kept  by  the  royalist  forces;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  victory  of 
Maypu,  gained  by  San  Martin,  permanently  secured  the  independence  of  Chile.|| 

Chile  is  almost  the  only  Spanish  republic  of  South  America  which  is  improving ; 
and  the  late  vigorous  measures  of  the  government  promise  continued  prosperity. 

*  Narrative  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^  toL  ii.  p.  481. — "  During  the  winter  months,  both 
in  northern  Chile  and  Peru,  a  uniform  stratum  of  clouds  hangs  (at  no  great  height)  over  the 
Pacific.  From  the  mountains  we  had  a  very  striking  view  of  the  great  white  and  briUiant  field, 
which  sent  arms  up  the  valleys,  having  islands  and  promontories,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sea 
now  intersects  the  Chonoe  Archipelago^  or  the  West  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego." — Darvom^  p.  427. 

t  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  189. 

X  Aconcagua  appears  to  be  the  highest  in  this  portion  of  the  Andes,  being  23,200  feet.  See 
Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vii.  p.  143. 

^  Schmidtmeyer's  Travels,  p.  28. 

I  An  interesUng  account  of  these  proceedings  will  be  found  in  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Bxtracts, 
&c,  part  1,  chap.  3,  &c. ;  and  the  subsequent  political  history  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Uuitad 
States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  chap.  11. 
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THE  COASTS  of  the  southern  part  of  Chile,  comprising  the  island  of  Chiloe, 
have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Continuing  along  the  coast  from  Chiloe,  northwards,  the  islets  of  Dona  Sebas- 
tiana  and  Carelmapu  require  another  notice,  in  order  that  their  vicinity  may  be 
widely  avoided.  The  tide  sets  strongly  at  times  in  races  near  them  ;  and  when 
there  is  a  swell  from  seaward  with  an  ebb  tide  running,  the  short  high  sea  north- 
westward of  these  islets  is  very  straining  to  a  ship,  as  well  as  dangerous  to  boats 
or  even  to  small  vessels.  Corona  Head  should  always  be  closed,  but  Dona  Sebas- 
tiana  avoided.  There  is  water  for  any  ship  between  Sebastiana  and  Chocoy  Heady 
avoiding  the  sandbank  half  a  mile  from  the  East  point  of  the  island,  as  well  as  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Carelmapu  rocks,  but  should  not  be  attempted.  The  Carel- 
mapu islets  should  not  be  approached  to  the  westward  within  a  league,  and  it 
will  be  but  prudent  to  give  them  a  berth  of  more  than  4  miles. 

Westward  from  Dona  Sebastiana  a  sandbank  extends  4  or  5  miles,  and 
over  it  there  is  considerably  disturbed  water,  rippling  and  swelling  during  a 
calm,  but  breaking  in  short  high  seas  during  a  gale.  About  3  miles  westward 
of  the  island  are  6  fathoms  at  low  water  on  this  ridge,  and  at  2  miles  about  4 
fathoms.  This  ridg^  extends  westward,  in  a  line  with  Chocoy  Head  and  Dona 
Sebastiana:  by  some  it  is  called  the  Achilles  Bank. 

Maullin  Inlet  is  a  shallow  but  wild  place,  exposed  to  a  heavy  breaking  sea, 
and  unfit  for  vessels.  It  is  only  remarkable  as  being  the  division  between  the 
province  of  Chiloe  and  the  country  of  the  Araucanian  Indians. 

From  Qodoy  Point  the  coast  trends  N.W.  8  miles  to  Quillahua  Pointy  thence 
N.N.W.  17  miles  to  Eitaguillas  Point,  and  9  miles  beyond  this  to  Cape  Quedal^  a 
projecting  and  bold  promontory :  under  a  height  which  is  very  conspicuous  (a  part 
of  the  range  called  Parga  Cuesta)  is  a  point  called  Capitanes. 

Most  of  the  projecting  points  on  the  coast  between  Godoy  and  Galera 
Points,  in  lat.  40°,  have  many  detached  rocks  about  them,  all  close  to  the 
shore,  and  the  greater  part  above  water.  The  land  is  high  and  bold,  without  any 
outlying  danger ;  but  at  the  same  time  without  a  safe  anchorage  between  San 
Carlos  and  the  port  of  Valdivia.  Soundings  extend  some  miles  into  the  offing, 
though  the  water  is  deep.  At  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  shore  there  are 
usually  about  40  fathoms  water  ;  at  3  miles  about  60  ;  and  at  5  miles  from  70  to 
•90  fathoms,  over  a  soft  sandy  and  muddy  bottom. 

Point  San  Antonio  is  a  high,  bold  headland,  dark  coloured,  and  partly  wooded ; 
the  land  hereabouts  ranges  from  1,000  to  more  than  2,000  feet  in  height. 

Manzano  Cove,  lat.  40°  33',  and  Milagro  Cove,  lat.  40°  16',  may  afford 
temporary  shelter  for  small  coasters.  The  River  Bueno  is  navigable  within, 
and  flows  through  a  valuable  tract  of  country,  but  there  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
which  excludes  all  but  the  smallest  craft. 

Punta  de  la  Oalera  is  a  point  of  land  with  a  low  hill  on  it,  backed  by  the 
remarkable  heights  called  Valdivia  Hills,  three  in  number,  very  conspicuous, 
pointed  at  their  summits,  and  about  1,500  feet  in  height.  Two  miles  and  a  half 
N.N.E.  from  Galera  Point  is  Falsa  Point,  a  low  projection,  with  rocks  half  a  mile 
off  it,  but  above  water ;  it  is  in  a  line  with  the  ridge  of  Valdivia  Hills,  which  are 
excellent  marks  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 
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On  'Jie  aecond  point  Tom  Gtsnzaies  Head  xanda  x  bar^ry.  Fi?rt  San  Carlos, 
which  na'r  be  DasKd  close  :  on  'he  icDosire  ioor^.  leariv  Ease  c:  San  Carlos,  is 
yieoia  Cftstie.  jS  which  uiere  are  3  iiuhcma  ic  I  zaisiea'  lenzth.  5  Uthoxs  a:  3. 
In  mid-channei  chens  ire  ibcac  7  nichonu  wacer.  mm.  wb:ch.  Lie  de^cli 
zraduallv increases  Kaward.  AmariuM  Pnnc,  whica  :»  ncherlc^SB  Lhan  1  mile  inm 
3ilebia  Castle,  is  low,  and  has  i.  snaii  jacztry  jn  ic,  cicae  cu  which  there  is 
deep  water.  At  1  cables*  ieo^.h  South  ot  .\aiarzf3s  Foint.  ind  1  cabie's  length  on 
shore,  is  a  rock,  which  is  awash,  and  ihouid  be  carefuilv  avoided.  About  1  mile 
to  the  soQthward  ot  Amar^cs  Poinc  at  the  further  side  of  x  well-sheltered  cove, 
3  or  4  cables  square,  is  :he  Cormi  Fort. 

In  aline  from  Corral  Fort  co  Piojo  Poinc,  and  midway  between  them,  there  is 
a  sandbank  that  increases  znd'ially  :*  this  bank,  the  Manzera  Shoal,  is  dani^rous 
to  a  stranger,  because  there  is  but  Little  tc  indicate  its  situation  in  the  appearance 
of  the  water,  which  is  nsuallj  disct: loured  during  the  ebb  tide  by  that  brought 
down  the  river.  This  bank,  which  extends  nearlv  across  to  Corral  Fort,  and  has 
shallow  water  on  it,  detracts  materially  tram  the  goodness  of  Valdivia  Harbour. 

From  an  island  300  feet  hi«^,  called  Xanzera^  to  the  south-eastward  of  this 
bank,  there  are  three  river-like  mlets,  extendin^p  southward ,  south-eastward,  and 
to  the  north-eastward  :  the  latter  is  a  river,  but  winding*  and  full  of  banks,  and 
navigable  only  for  small  vessels  assisted  by  a  local  pilot  About  9  miles  up  this 
river,  on  the  Sooth  bank,  is  the  town  of  Valdivia.  Water  is  too  plentiful,  the 
climate  being  almost  as  rainy  as  that  of  Cbiloe.  Provisions  are  cheap,  but  not 
abundant.  The  best  anchora^  is  in  the  cove  near  Fort  Corral,  and  the  best 
watering  place  is  in  that  cove. 

**  The  town  of  Valdivia,  formerly  dignified  with  the  appellation  of  city,  disap- 
pointed our  party  extremely.  It  proved  to  be  no  more  than  a  straggling  village 
of  wooden  houses,  and  the  only  building  even  partially  constructed  of  stone  was  a 
church.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  low  banks  of  the  river  Calla-calla,  and  is  so 
completely  buried  in  a  wood  of  apple  trees,  that  the  streets  are  merely  paths  in  an 
orchard.  Around  the  port  are  high  hills,  completely  covered  with  wood,t  and 
they  attract  clouds  so  much,  that  almost  as  great  a  quantity  of  rain  falls  there  as 
on  the  western  shores  of  Chiloe.  Several  rivers  empty  themselves  at  this  one 
mouth,  which  is  the  only  opening  among  hills  that  form  a  barrier  between  the 
ocean  and  an  extensive  tract  of  champaign  country, '  Las  Llanos,'  reaching  to  the 

*  In  etidence  of  this  inerense  the  excellent  plan  drawn  up  by  Dan  Joie  Moraleda,  in  1788, 
doM  not  show  thi«  shoal,  but  gives  a  depth  of  20  or  30  feet  over  the  space.  In  other  respects  the 
plan  Bf  ems  to  be  as  minate  in  its  detail  as  the  recent  sonrey. 

t  "  I  was  infonsed  that  there  is  coal  in  many  places  about  Valdivia ;  but  I  did  not  tee  any."— 
FUzRay,  p.  401.  In  a  subsequent  fiart  of  this  work  we  shall  give  some  notices  of  tlie  existence 
of  coal  on  the  shores  of  the'Paclflc. 
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Cordillera  of  the  Andes.*  The  quantity  of  matter  brought  down  by  this  outlet  is 
deteriorating  the  harbour  as  before  mentioned/* 

Since  the  period  of  the  Beo^r/c's  visit,  just  cited,  February,  1835,  the  town  has 
been  laid  in  ruins  by  an  awful  earthquake,  November  7, 1837.  While  the  survey- 
ing expedition  was  here,  one  of  very  great  intensity  was  felt,  but  not  so  great  as 
the  later  one.  A  most  interesting  account  of  this  terrible  phenomenon,  which  took 
place  February  20,  1835,  is  given  by  Capt.  FitzRoy  and  Mr.  Darwin — (Voyages 
of  the  Adventure  ^nd  Beagle,  vol.  ii.  pp.402 — 418,  and  vol.  iii.  pp.  368—381). 

VALDIVIA  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  de  Baldivia,  or  Valdivia,  in  1551. 
Eight  years  afterwards  the  Araucanians  defeated  the  Spanish  troops,  and  destroyed 
the  town.  In  1643  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  The  fortresses  erected  by  the  Dutch,  afterwards  strengthened  by  the 
Spaniards,  appear  at  the  present  day  as  if  of  importance,  but  are  in  reality  almost 
in  ruins.  The  authority  of  the  republic  of  Chile  is  limited  to  a  small  space  around 
the  town,  the  country  beyond  being  possessed  by  the  unsubdued  Araucanians. 

Although  the  plan  of  the  port  and  river  made  by  the  Beagle*s  officers  was 
exactly  correct  in  1835,  it  ought  not  to  be  trusted  either  for  the  river  banks,  or 
for  the  limits  of  the  Manzera  shoal,  for  more  than  a  few  years.  The  land  about 
Valdivia  ranges  to  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  everywhere  wooded. 

Bonifacio  Head  is  about  8  miles  North  of  Gonzales  Head  ;  it  is  bold,  and  has 
deep  water  near :  2  miles  off  it  are  20  fathoms.  Thence  the  coast  trends  North, 
about  20  miles  to  Chanchan  Cove^  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mehuin,  a  tolerably 
g^od  anchorage  for  coasters  in  summer  only. 

At  Cocale  Heady  8  miles  North  of  Chanchan  Point,  the  coast  changes  its 
character,  becoming  low  and  sandy,  with  occasional  cliffs ;  the  high  lands,  which  to 
the  southward  of  this  point  bordered  the  ocean,  here  retreat  5  or  6  miles,  leaving 
a  level  and  apparently  fertile  country,  as  far  as  abreast  of  Mocha  Island.  This 
piece  of  coast  lies  N.W.  by  N.,  and  extends  nearly  60  miles.  Off  its  whole  extent 
there  are  comparatively  shoal  soundings,  10  fathoms  at  2  miles'  distance,  20  at 
4  miles,  every  where  a  sandy  bottom  :  it  is  therefore  dangerous  to  approach  at  night 
without  the  lead  going ;  and  a  heavy  surf  breaks  everywhere,  even  in  fine  weather. 

The  rivers  Tolten  and  Cauten^f  though  said  to  have  been  navigable  formerly, 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  at  2  miles*  distance  from  the  shore;  and  are  both 
closed  by  bars.  Ranges  of  cliffs  extend  for  several  miles  at  a  time  along  this 
shore,  and  on  their  level  summits  may  often  be  seen  troops  of  the  unconquered 
Araucanian  Indians  riding  lance  in  hand,  watching  the  passing  ships. t  The 
summits  of  the  Andes  are  visible  for  a  great  distance  northward  and  southward , 
whenever  the  weather  is  clear. 

About  7  miles  N.W.  of  the  Cauten  stands  Cauten  Heady  in  latitude  38^  40^,  a 
bold,  cliffy  headland,  about  300  feet  in  height,  with  20  fathoms  2  miles  off  shore, 
and  apparently  steep-to.     From  thence  cliffs,  more  or  less  broken,  extend  10 

*  ntxRoy,  pp.  307-8 ;  Darwin,  pp.  363;  Morrell,  pp.  168—170. 

t  The  city  of  Imperial  was  fonnd^  by  Valdivia  in  1560,  and  stood  on  the  Cauten  River.  It 
htm  been  obliterated  by  tbe  enocesefal  Antacanians,  and  near  its  site  now  dwell  tbe  remarkable 
Boroa  tribe.— ^Uzi2oy,  p.  402. 

i  FitiRoy,  p.  401. 
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miles  to  a  point  bearing  East  from  Mocha,  distant  20  miles :  8  miles  N.N.W. 
from  this  point  is  Cape  Tirua,  the  point  of  the  main  land  nearest  to  Mocha. 

Cape  Tirua  has  a  small  islet  close  to  it,  and  in  a  little  bay  just  to  the  north- 
ward is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tirua,  whence  a  communication  used  to  be  kept  up 
by  the  Indians  of  the  main  land  with  those  who  lived  on  Mocha  Island,  by  means 
of  rafts  (Balsas)  and  large  canoes.  The  channel  between  Mocha  and  the  main 
land  is  perfectly  free  from  danger ;  the  depth  varying  regularly  from  10  to  20 
fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom.  The  tide  runs  about  a  knot  during  springs,  the 
flood  to  the  northward.  There  is  no  sheltered  anchorage  on  the  part  of  the  coast 
that  has  been  described  ;  but  9  miles  north  of  Cape  Tirua  there  is  a  cove  which 
may  afford  temporary  protection,  and  possibly  a  good'landing  place. 

MOCHA  ISLAND,  a  prominent  landmark  for  navigators,  is  a  lofty,  hilly 
island,  about  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  broad,  its  summit  1,250  feet  above  the  sea. 
Its  South  extreme  is  abrupt,  but  the  North  end  descends  gradually  into  a  long,  low 
point.  In  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  at  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles'  distance  ;  but 
soundings  are  no  guide  in  its  neighbourhood.  They  are  irregular,  and  indeed 
not  to  be  got,  except  very  near  the  land.  It  should  not  be  approached  too  closely, 
however,  on  its  North,  West,  or  South  sides,  as  dangerous  rocks  lie  off  it,  those 
from  the  South  end  extending  3  miles  out.  During  the  flood  tide  these  rocks  are 
particularly  dangerous,  as  it  sets  toward  them  from  the  south-westward.  Some- 
times the  ebb  stream  is  scarcely  felt  for  days  together,  and  then  the  flood  stream 
has  the  effect  and  appearance  of  a  continual  northerly  current. 

Previous  to  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  inhabited  by  Araucanian  Indians, 
but  they  were  driven  away  by  the  Spaniards,  and  since  that  time  a  few  stray 
animals  have  been  the  only  permanent  tenants ;  the  anchorages  are  indifferent, 
one  on  the  N.E.,  the  other  near  the  S.£.  point,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Anegadiza, 
The  landing  is  bad,  and  there  are  now  no  supplies  to  be  obtained  except  wood, 
and  with  considerable  difficulty  water,  but  of  excellent  quality.  The  anchorage 
near  Anegadiza  is  good  in  northers,  in  front  of  the  first  little  hills,  in  6  or  7 
fathoms  sand  :  the  other,  at  the  English  creek,  in  13  to  20  fathoms,  over  a  sandy 
bottom  ;  nearer  the  shore  is  rocky.  Were  there  any  adequate  object  in  view,  a 
good  landing  place  might  easily  be  made,  and  there  is  abundant  space  on  the 
island  for  growing  vegetable  produce,  as  well  as  pasturing  animals.* 

From  Cape  Tirua  to  Tucapel  Point  is  a  wild,  exposed  coast,  totally  unfit  to  be 
approached  :  it  is  incessantly  lashed  by  the  S.W.  swell,  and  has  no  kind  of  shelter. 

At  the  N.  W.  end  of  a  long  low  beach,  on  which  there  is  always  a  heavy  surf,  is 
MoLOUiLLA  Point,  on  which  H.M.  ship  Challenger  was  wrecked  in  1835. t 
Eight  miles  N.W.  of  Molguilla  Point  is  Point  Tucapel,  a  low,  projecting  rocky 
point,  flat-topped,  and  dark  coloured.     The  interior  country  hereabouts  is  very 

*  Mocha  afforded  water  and  fresh  provision  to  Mr.  Wafer  and  Capt  Davis,  in  1686.  There 
were  then  some  Spanish  Indians  on  the  island,  and  they  killed  a  great  number  of  guanacoes. 
See  also  Colnett's  Voyage,  1798,  p.  30. 

t  H.M.  frigate  Challenger,  Capt.  Seymour,  was  proceeding  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  towards 
Talcahnana,  to  resume  her  station  on  the  West  coast  of  America.  She  was  going  N.  by  E.,  with 
strong  wind  from  W.N.W.  during  the  day,  when,  at  8  p.m.,  she  hauled  to  the  wind  for  the  night. 
There  was  a  thick  haze  around;  and,  about  10  o'clock,  April  18th,  1895,  she  struck  on  the 
rocks  on  Molguilla  Point,  and  became  immoveably  fixed.  Her  head  swung  to  seaward,  to  which 
circumstance  the  safety  of  the  crow  is  owing.    The  mizeu-mast  only  was  cut  away,  and  the 
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fertile  and  beautiful.  Hill  and  dale,  woodland  and  pasture,  are  everywhere  inter- 
spersed, while  numerous  streams  plentifully  irri^te  the  soil. 

TucAPEL  Head  is  a  high,  bold  hill,  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  Tucapel  Point.  Between 
Tucapel  Head  and  Millon  Point,  a  rocky  projecting  point,  2  miles  farther  North, 
there  is  a  cove,  into  which  the  River  Leubu  runs.  Coasters  may  find  shelter  there 
if  the  wind  does  not  blow  strong  from  N.W.,  but  it  has  no  defence  from  that 
quarter.  Boats  can  enter  Lelibu  at  half-tide,  when  there  is  not  much  swell  on 
the  bar.  In  former  days  there  was  a  settlement  called  Tucapel  Vicjo  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river. 

Camera  Bay  is  a  wild,  exposed  bight,  unfit  for  shipping,  but  Yannas  Cove,  at 
its  northern  end,  affords  anchorage  for  coasting  vessels  of  small  size.  Camera 
Head  is  a  cliffy  bluff.  From  thence  to  Cape  Rumena  and  Lavapie  Paint,  the 
shore  is  bold  and  cliffy,  and  backed  by  high  land,  well  wooded :  it  is  a  deep- 
water  shore.  Cape  Rumena  is  recommended  by  Capt.  Beechey  as  a  landfall  in 
going  to  Concepcion. 

Santa  Maria  Island  is  comparatively  low  and  dangerous,  on  account  of 
numerous  outlying  rocks.  It  has  a  cliffy  coast,  and  somewhat  irregular  currents. 
Between  it  and  Lavapie  Point  there  are  two  particularly  dangerous  rocks  under 
water,  on  which  tlie  sea  does  not  always  break  ;  one  is  1}  miles  North  of  the  East 
side  of  that  point,  the  other  is  half  a  mile  North  of  the  same  point,  around  which 
there  are  several  other  rocks  ;  but  the  sea  always  breaks  on  them.  The  outer 
one  above  mentioned,  called  Hectar  Rack^  requires  especial  care,  as  it  lies  so  near 
mid-channel,  and  exactly  in  the  track  that  most  vessels  would  incline  to  take. 
Except  some  rocks  half  a  mile  South  and  S.W.  of  Cochinos  Point,  the  southern 
extremity  of  Santa  Maria,  there  is  no  danger  in  this  passage  to  Arauco  Bay. 

There  is  tolerably  good  anchorage  in  Luca  Bay,  but  not  quite  sheltered  from 
N.N.W.,  and  liable  to  heavy  squalls  off  the  heights  over  Cape  Rumena  when  it 
blows  strong  from  the  south-westward  :  there  are  5  fathoms  water  over  good  ground. 

For  3  or  4  miles  on  each  side  of  the  River  Tubul  the  coast  is  steep  and  cliffy, 
with  high  down-like  hills.  Tubul  River  was  formerly  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
of  considerable  burthen — vessels  of  200  tons  could  pass  up  nearly  a  mile  ;  but 
the  earthquake  of  1835  raised  its  bar  so  much  as  to  prevent  access  to  more  than 
boats  ;  but  that  the  bar  will  remain  is  unlikely.  The  neighbouring  country  is  very 
beautiful  and  fertile.* 


anchors  were  not  cast  oat.  With  the  exception  of  two  of  the  crew,  all  ^ot  to  shore,  and  much  of 
the  equipment  was  saved.  After  remaining  fortified  against  the  Indians,  who,  howerer,  behared 
In  a  friendly  manner,  they  all  got  safely  to  Concepcion.  While  encamped  on  the  sandy  beach, 
they  got  beef  and  motton,  water,  and  abundance  of  most  excellent  potatoes.  Of  the  cause  of  her 
loM  it  is  difficult  to  coigecture,  except  on  the  score  of  a  current  to  the  South  and  East  She  was 
out  of  her  reckoning  more  than  40  miles;  and  such  a  current  is  not  to  be  expected  here,  fur  the 
general  set  of  the  water  is  to  the  north wani,  excepting  near  the  land.  Perhaps  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  had  not  subsided,  though  it  occurred  four  months  before.  It  was  not  so  considered  on 
land.  The  fate  of  the  Challenger  may  afford  a  useful  lesson  of  caution  to  the  mariner  on  this  now 
barren  coast. — FttzRoy,  p.  451 ;  Nautical  Magazine,  1835,  pp.  780—706. 

*  In  the  river  Capt.  FitzRoy  saw  the  remains  of  the  HertUia  whaler,  captured  by  the  pirate 
Benavides.  He  was  a  most  remarkable  character,  a  native  of  Concepcion,  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Maypa,in  1818,  and  for  his  crimes  sentenced  to  be  shot ;  but,  though  terribly  wounded, 
had  tefiirtitode  to  feign  death,  and  escaped.  He  then  entered  the  Cliilian  army,  and  afterwards 
\f9emam  pttate.  The  particulars  of  this  singular  roan  are  given  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  in  his  Extracts 
from  a Joaraal,  fce.,  vol.  i.  chap.  iS. 
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OtF  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  lon^  cliff  West  of  Tubul  Rirer,  aad  1  mile  from  the 
laod,  is  a  rock  called  El  FrayU ;  bat  the  sea  always  breaks  on  it,  unless  the  water 
is  unusually  still.  In  southerly  winds  there  is  good  anchorage  throughout  Arauco 
Bay,  but,  except  in  Luco  Bay,  it  is  everywhere  exposed  to  northerly  winds  and  sea. 

LaraqueCe  Beach  extends  10  miles  to  the  N.E.  from  Tubul  Cliffs  ;  and  2  miles 
off  it  are  from  $  to  10  fathoms  water,  over  a  sandy  bottom.  The  River  Carampangue 
is  not  navigable  at  its  mouth,  though  deep  and  rather  wide  2  miles  inland  :  its 
exit  is  choked  bv  sandbanks. 

Aravco«  famous  in  Spanish  song  and  history,  is  simply  a  small  collection  of 
hues,  covering  a  space  of  about  '2  acres,  and  scarcely  defended  from  an  enemy  by 
a  low  wall  or  mound  of  earth.  It  stands  upon  a  dat  piece  of  ground,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Coiocao  heists,  a  range  of  steep,  though  low  hills,  rising  about  600  feet  above 
the  ^*a.  In  the  sixteenth  century «  Arauco  was  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  a  strong 
fvalissido,  and  a  substantial  walU  the  work  of  the  Spaniards.  This  was  the  first 
place  a5;!s&ul:e\i  by  the  Indians,  after  their  grand  uuion  against  the  Spaniards,  at 
tb^"  c;»vi  of  :?.e  $-\:eTra:h  oenturT,  It  was  surrounded  bv  the  hostile  Indians,  who 
at  r.i-^:  u:isiUv"v*Tfs^:'u*Iy  a:tacked  :he  tVrtrtss :  but  the  Spaniards,  seeing  that  they 
i« u * :  Nr  o w r :v w e .-e\i .  «*sca ped  in  the  de ad  of  the  n igh t.  Thu s  began  the  famed 
i:!surr\viio:i  wixich  causeNi  :he  d^*s:ruc:icu  of  seven  towns*  and  drove  every  Spaniard 
fiOiu  Vra.:ca'.v.a.  S.E.  cc  Sar.:a  Maria  Uland.  there  is  a  tolerable  roadstead,  with 
ftv»»j  4  u>  :5  til*,  oars  of  wa;e--.  ovtr  cvxxi  crvucd  :  but  the  onlv  place  now  sheltered 
w  v;.i;u-  v!s\<c  :.*  :h^  Sv'u:h  ix'i:".:  o:  :he  above  island.  Formerly  there  was  good 
auc5v:.i|;v*  lv:wvv*.».  :>..*  iv  :::  jLV-d  I\*:v-ada  Feint,  but  the  earthquake  of  1835 
vaiM\l  I'l's^  Uiul  iis\r:lv  t  »  u*.":c:vs  ;  <v:  :>.jl:  Tkbeie  there  was  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  in 

V^^Mu  ih^  Kt\ct  I  a:,m:o:c  tv-  tV-%  x/,"  FAxT^lhe  coast  runs  N.  by  W.  J  W.,  high 
A\\\\  K»Ll.  fus"  fivuu  o;;tNp/c  vUvo.-rs,  ar..:  arc rding  temporary  anchorage  for  small 
\v*»vN.  oi  at  i!jo  U'.i'it  >Sv*t:t*r  fVr  lv^:s.  :::  :V-ree  or  four  coves;  and  at  the  mouth 
ol  \\w  luilo  *V:iv  t*«tt  .*j*,v  aK'o;\:s  iLV.UT  tor  small  craft,  except  during  S.W. 
fc;.»li>  *'■..•;,»  I  ,..v  i\'tv\  i.v.r.vMZ.'v  Souih  of  Colcura,  is  equally  exposed 
U»  Ik»iS  liiv'  S.W  astd  N.W,  Tv  !,.!.*  vwc  just  to  the  northward  of  Colcura, 
i'rtUid  i  ,•:::. w4.  »x  iSo  U**i  of  iho  tNiw.  Iv:  :;  also  is  open  to  the  S.W. 

la  |»a»iui;  tvuud  Sa-.-.u  ^lAn,^.  lo  ;So  cA5:»ard.  a  wide  berth  must  be  given  to 
the  »lio;d  \^ivu'h  »K»\^  iuu*  o£Vu*««jkt\U  tV  S.F. :  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  a  cable's 
leuj;ih  CvMhciuMiNwAul  ot' a  lus-^l  ;\«ii  F.S.F.  *  E,  from  the  southern  point  of  the 
iilaiul.  uuiil  :s  iiulo:t  04Hi«%4i\l  of  l^,u  |\M!».t,  wbt^fv  there  are  but  4  fathoms  at  low 
Haui.  FivMu  iluMiKO  iho  xhoal  turr*  to  the  northward  round  Delicada  Point,  off 
whuh  the  WAii'i  \Uv|vot  !kiuUU'u!v  lo  K'*  a::d  ::0  fathoms:  there  is  anchorage  to 
ilu-  N.L.  siJe  of  \\\s?  ixLuul  dutm^  s*.Hiih<'rlv  wuids.  Water  is  cood  and  abundant, 
tlifif  IS  4lso  pKuty  of  \*vHsl  aiuUc^^-table*.  but  little  else  at  present. 

i>n  the  N.N\  .  ond  of  the  i>l,uid  arv  u\i«v  rvvks,  one  of  which,  the  Dormido,  lies 
3  mili'Sutl  bhoie,  aiul  the  l\yc'JwVr..»  4  iiu!e*.*    Thcv  are  sometimes  undistinguish- 
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able  by  breakers ;  and  it  is  not  safe  to  pass  between  them  and  the  island,  neither 
is  it  prudent  to  approach  the  western  side  of  Santa  Maria  nearer  than  a  league. 

The  entrance  of  the  great  River  Bio  Bio  is  not  accessible,  on  account  of  its 
sandbanks,  and  the  S.W.  swell :  its  situation,  together  with  that  of  Port  San 
Vicente  and  Concepcion  Bay,  is  well  pointed  out  by  the  remarkable  pointed  hills, 
about  800  feet  high,  called  the  Paps  of  Bio  Bio  :  there  is  no  danger  near  them 
except  rocks  close  to  the  shore.     Port  San  Vicente  is  an  exposed  bad  anchorage. 

Close  off  the  Heights  of  TumbeSf  the  western  promontory  of  the  fine  bay  of 
Concepcion,  there  are  a  few  straggling  rocks,  some  under,  some  above  water,  near 
Lobo  Point,  Pan  de  Azucar,  and  Tumbes  Point ;  this  piece  of  coast  trends  North 
6  miles  from  Port  San  Vicente.  N.W.  from  Tumbes  Point  there  is  a  rock  above 
water,  called  Quebra  OUa,  or  Break-pot  Rock  ;  between  it  and  the  point  it  is  not 
prudent  to  pass. 

CONCEPCION  BAY.— Between  Tumbes  and  Loberia  Head,  64  miles  to  the 
N.E.,  lies  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Concepcion,  the  finest  port  on  this  coast ; 
being  about  6  miles  deep  and  4  miles  wide,  having  anchorage  ground  everywhere, 
and  abundant  space,  well  sheltered. 

Quiriquina  Island^  lying  North  and  South,  3  miles  long  by  nearly  1  mile  wide, 
gives  shelter  from  northerly  winds :  and  near  Arena  Point,  at  its  S.E.  extreme, 
is  a  good  place  for  ships  to  anchor  temporarily. 

Near  the  principal  anchorage  off  Talcahuana  are  the  Belen,  the  Choros,  and 
the  Manzano  Banks,  but  their  positions  are  clearly  shown  on  the  chart.  On  the 
Belen  there  is  generally  a  beacon  (or  red  buoy). 

About  If  miles  W.S.W.  from  Lirquen  Point,  at  the  S.E.  part  of  the  bay,  Capt. 
Beechey  found  a  rock,  or  rocky  shoal,  with  only  15  feet  on  it.  The  Beagle's  boats 
searched  for  it  in  every  direction  near  the  place  indicated  by  him,  but  could  not 
succeed  in  finding  less  water  than  9  fathoms.  Nevertheless  such  authority  as  that 
of  Capt.  Beechey  is  not  to  be  doubted,  and  ships  should  avoid  that  part  of  the 
bay,  till  the  exact  situation  of  this  danger  is  decided  :  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
stand  over  so  far  towards  the  East  shore  when  working  up  to  Talcahuana. 

Coal  is  abundant  near  Concepcion,  and  has  been  noticed  by  almost  every 
writer ;  it  will  be  therefore  needless  to  cite  authorities.  Up  the  river  Aldarien, 
between  Talcahuana  and  Old  Penco,  are  the  coal  works  of  Dr.  Mackay.  The  coal 
near  the  surface,  which  is  what  has  hitherto  only  been  used,  is  similar  in  appearance 
to  English  cannel.  There  are  some  objections  to  it ;  but  still  its  abundance  and 
facility  of  working  are  of  very  great  importance  to  this  part  of  the  country.* 

The  following  are  the  directions  given  by  Capt.  Beechey,  R.N.,  and  will  be 
well  understood  from  the  foregoing  by  Capt.  FitzRoy : — 

During  the  summer  months  southerly  winds  prevail  along  this  coast,  and 
occasion  a  strong  current  to  the  northward.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  make  the 
land  well  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  unless  certain  of  reaching  it  before  night. 


wreck  in  24  minutes.  The  position  was  ascertained  by  several  bearings,  talcen  in  a  small  boat 
If  it  really  exists,  it  is  a  formidable  danger,  bearing  N.W.  12  miles  from  Point  Lavapie,  and 
W.8.W.  6  miles  from  the  North  end  of  Santa  Maria  Island.  Those  well  acquainted  with  the  locality 
disbeUeve  the  statement,  and  consider  that  it  was  the  Dormido  Rocks  on  which  the  wreck  tooK 
place.    It  it  necessary,  however,  to  mention  it  here. 

*  Ai  before  stated,  wo  shall  give  some  remarks  upon  coal  in  a  sobsequent  page. 
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PuDta  Rumena  appears  to  me  to  be  a  preferable  landfall  to  that  of  St.  Mary*s 
Island,  which  has  been  recommended,  as  it  may  be  seen  considerably  further,  and 
has  no  danger  lying  off  it.  But  should  the  latter  be  preferred,  it  may  be  known 
by  its  contrast  to  the  main  land,  in  having  a  flat  surface  and  perpendicular  cliffs,  as 
well  as  by  a  remarkable  peaked  rock  off  its  N.W.  extremity.*  If  the  port  cannot 
be  reached  before  dark,  it  would  be  advisable  to  bring  to  the  wind,  between  Saint 
Mary's  and  the  Paps  of  Bio  Bio,  as  there  will  almost  always  be  found  a  southerly 
wind  in  the  morning  to  proceed  with.  In  doing  this,  take  care  of  the  Dormido 
Bank,  lying  off  the  N.W.  end  of  St.  Mary's.  Having  daylight  to  proceed  by, 
close  the  land  near  the  Paps  of  Bio  Bio ;  and,  keeping  If  miles  from  shore,  keep 
along  the  coast  of  Talcahuana  Peninsula. 

Should  the  Paps  of  Bio  Bio  be  clouded,  the  land  about  them  may  still  be 
known  by  the  opening  into  St.  Mary's  Bay,  and  by  the  land  receding  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bio  Bio  River,  as  well  as  by  high  rocks  lying  off  the  points.  The 
capes  of  St.  Vincent's  Bay,  on  both  sides,  are  high,  and  terminate  abruptly, 
and  the  South  one  has  a  large  rock  lying  some  distance  off  it.  The  northern 
cape  is  tabled,  and  has  a  small  tuft  of  trees  near  its  edge.  Table  land  extends 
from  here  to  Quebra  Ollas.  The  Paps,  viewed  from  the  westward,  appear  like  an 
island ;  the  wide  opening  of  the  Bio  Bio  being  seen  to  the  southward,  and  St. 
Vincent's  Bay  to  the  northward.  The  high  rocks  off  the  capes,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Paps,  are  an  additional  distinguishing  mark ;  and,  when  near  enough,  the  rock 
of  Quebra  Ollas  will  be  seen  lying  off  the  N.W.  end  of  the  peninsula.  About 
one-third  of  the  way  between  Quebra  Ollas  and  St.  Vincent's  Bay  there  is  a  large 
rock,  called  the  Sugar  Loaf.  All  this  coast  is  bold,  and  may  be  sailed  along  at 
1  {  miles'  distance.  Quebra  Ollas  Rock  lies  the  farthest  off  shore,  and  is  distant 
exactly  1^  miles  from'the  cliff;  it  may  be  rounded  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance 
,  if  necessary,  but  nothing  can  go  within  it. 

Having  passed  Quebra  Ollas,  steer  to  the  eastward,  in  order  to  round  Pajaros 
Ninos  as  closely  as  possible,  and  immediately  haul  to  the  wind  (supposing  it  from 
southward)  for  a  long  beat  up  to  the  anchorage.  There  are  two  passages  into 
Concepcion,  but  the  eastern  is  the  only  one  in  use.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  this 
channel  there  is  no  hidden  danger  until  near  Punta  Para  and  Lirquen,  when  care 
must  be  taken  of  the  Para  Reef,  the  Penco  Shoal,  and  the  Rog^an  Flat.  When 
near  the  two  latter,  and  when  the  southern  head  of  St.  Vincent's  Bay  comes  open 
with  Talcahuana  Head,  it  will  be  time  to  go  round  ;  and  it  is  not  advisable  at  any 
time  to  open  the  northern  cape  of  St.  Vincent's  Bay,  distinguished  by  a  tuft  of 
trees  upon  it,  with  Talcahuana  Head.  These  two  landmarks  a  little  open,  and  the 
pointed  rock  at  the  South  extremity  of  Quinquina  a  little  open  with  Point  Garzos, 
the  N.K  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  will  put  you  on  a  2J  fathom  shoal.  There 
is  a  safe  channel  all  round  this  shoal ;  but  ships  can  have  no  necessity  for  going 
to  the  southward  or  eastward  of  it. 

On  the  Quinquina  side  of  the  channel  avoid  the  Aloe  Shoal  (situated  one-sixth 
of  a  mile  off  the  first  bluff  to  the  northward  of  the  low  sandy  point),  by  keeping 

•  ThJi  rock  bean  8. 53°  8'  If.  true,  from  the  Look-out  HiU,  Taloahoana,  and  if  24'  48"  W.  of 
it.    Its  latttude  if  Z9^  58'  10*  S.,  as  found  by  Mr.  Foe ter. 
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the  N.W.  bluff  of  EspiDosa  Ridge  open  a  sail's  breadth  (5^)  with  Talcahuana  Head,* 
and  do  not  stand  into  the  bay  between  the  Belen  Bank  and  Frdnton  Reef  (off  the 
South  end  of  Quinquina^ ;  yet,  as  there  are  no  good  cross  marks  for  the  shoal,  a 
stranger  had  better  not  run  the  risk,  particularly  as  there  will  be  found  ample  space 
to  work  between  this  line  and  the  Para  Reef.  When  the  hut  on  the  Look-out 
Hill  is  over  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Talcahuana  village,  and  the  Fort  San  Joao  bears 
W.  by  S.  J  S.,  the  Belen  is  past,t  and  the  anchorage  may  be  safely  approached 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  lead.  Be  careful  to  avoid  drifting  down  upon  the 
Belen,  either  in  bringing  up  in  squally  weather  or  in  casting ;  and  remember,  that 
on  approaching  it  the  soundings  are  no  guide,  as  it  has  8  fathoms  close  to  it. 
There  is  no  passage  for  ships  inside  the  shoal,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity, 
There  is  no  good  landmark  for  the  channel. 

Men  of  war  anchor  in  6  or  8  fathoms  :  Fort  St.  Augustine,  iJ?.  45°  W,  true ; 
Fort  Galvez,  N.  57°  W.  true  ;  Talcahuana  Head,  5.  T  SO'  W.  true.  Merchant 
vessels  usually  go  quite  close  in  shore,  between  the  Shag  Rock,  a  flat  rock  near 
the  anchorage,  and  Fort  Galvez,  and  anchor  in  3  or  4  fathoms ;  in  doing  this, 
until  the  Shag  Rock  is  passed,  keep  a  red  mark,  which  will  be  seen  upon  a  hill 
South  of  Espinosa  Ridge,  open  with  Talcahuana  Head.  A  good  berth  will  be 
found  in  3  fathoms,  mud,  close  off  the  town,  the  eastern  slope  of  Espinosa  Hill 
in  one  with  Talcahuana  Head.  At  Talcahuana,  moor  open  hawse  to  the  north- 
eastward ;  but  many  think  this  unnecessary,  as  the  hoIding*ground  is  so  excellent, 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  steady  the  ship  with  a  stream. 

Should  it  happen  by  any  accident  that  ships,  after  having  passed  Quebra  Ollas, 
s^uld  not  be  able  to  weather  Pajaros  Ninos  (supposing  the  wind  to  be  from  the 
northward),  or  should  be  set  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Talcahuana  Peninsula, 
off  which  lie  scattered  rocks,  they  may  run  through  the  channel  between 
Quiriquina  and  the  peninsula.  In  doing  this  it  is  safest  to  keep  close  over  on 
the  island  side,  but  not  in  less  than  7  fathoms  water.  On  the  opposite  shore  a 
reef  extends,  eastward  of  the  Buey  Rock,  to  the  distance  of  700  or  800  yards 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliffs ;  the  mark  for  clearing  it  is  Fort  St.  Augustine  open 
with  all  the  capes  of  Talcahuana  Peninsula :  but  this  danger  will  generally  show 
itself,  except  the  water  be  particularly  smooth,  as  there  is  a  small  rock  near  its 
outer  edge,  which  dries  at  half-tide.t 

Having  passed  the  Buey  Rock,  haul  a  little  to  the  westward,  to  avoid  a  reef  off 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  Quiriquina,  and  be  careful  not  to  stand  into  either  of  the 
sandy  bays  of  Quiriquina,  between  this  point  and  the  range  of  cliffs  to  the  north- 
ward of  it,  or  towards  the  peninsula,  so  as  to  bring  the  Buey  Rock  to  bear 
eastward  of  North,  true,  until  you  have  advanced  full  half  a  mile  to  the  south- 
ward, when  the  lead  will  serve  as  a  guide.  If  it  be  found  necessary  to  anchor, 
haul  into  Tumbes  Bay  on  the  peninsula,  and  bring  up  in  7  or  8  fathoms  mud. 

*  Thete  two  remarkable  bloA  are  litnated  to  the  left  of  Talcabnana,  Eq>inosa  being  fbrtbest 
inland. 

t  Tbis  mark,  it  mutt  be  remembered,  carries  you  well  clear  of  tbe  Belen,  and  In  bringing  them 
on,  take  care  not  to  shoot  too  fkt  over  Talcahuana  Head,  or  to  shoal  the  water  on  that  side  to 
less  than  6  fathoms. 

LTht  narrowest  distance  between  this  rock  and  the  reef  on  Qnh4quina  sides  is  exactly  half  a 
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This  is  the  northernmost  bay,  and  may  be  known  by  several  huts  and  a  large  store- 
house. When  through,  give  the  South  and  S.W.  points  of  Quinquina  a  berth  of  half 
a  mile;  and,  having  passed  them,  steer  over  towards  Lirquen,  until  the  two  heads 
(Espinosa  and  Talcahuana)  are  open  ;  then  pursue  the  directions  before  given. 

If  vessels  put  into  Concepcion  for  supplies,  the  anchorage  of  Talcahuana  is 
unquestionably  the  best,  on  account  of  being  near  the  town  ;  but  if  wood  and 
water  only  be  required,  or  if  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  bad  weather  from 
the  northward,  &c.,  the  anchorage  under  the  sandy  point  of  Quinquina  will  be 
found  very  convenient ;  it  is  in  many  respects  better  sheltered  than  Talcahuana, 
particularly  from  the  northerly,  north-westerly,  and  north-easterly  winds.  The 
depth  is  12  fathoms,  the  bottom  of  a  blue  clay,  and  the  marks  for  the  anchorage 
South  point  of  Fronton  S.  76°  20'  W.  true ;  Punta  Arena,  N.  45°  E,  true ;  one- 
sixth  of  a  mile  off  shore ;  the  sandy  point  being  shut  in  with  Point  Darca,  and 
the  South  end  of  Quiriquina  in  one  with  a  hut  which  will  be  seen  in  a  sandy  bay 
in  the  peninsula.  On  rounding  the  sandy  point  (Punta  de  Arena),  which  may 
be  done  quite  close,  clear  all  up,  and  the  ship  will  shoot  into  a  good  berth. 
Wood  may  be  procured  at  this  island  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  at  Talcahuana,  and 
several  streams  of  water  empty  themselves  into  the  bay,  northward  of  the  point. 

The  common  supplies  of  Talcahuana  are  wood,  fresh  beef,  livestock,  flour,  and 
a  bad  sort  of  coal.  We  found  stock  of  all  kinds  dear,  and  paid  the  following 
prices :  for  a  bullock,  twenty-nine  dollars ;  sheep,  three  dollars ;  fowls,  three  reals 
each,  or  four-and-a-half  dollars  a  dozen  ;  nine  dollars  per  ton  for  coal,  although 
we  dug  it  for  ourselves. 

It  is  high-watery  full  and  change,  at  Talcahuana,  at  3^  20' ;  and  the  tide  rises 
6  feet  7  inches  ;  but  this  is  influenced  by  the  winds.* 

Earthquakes  are  very  common  in  this  region,  and  must  considerably  aflfect  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have  before  alluded  to  the  awful  earth- 
quake of  February  20th,  1835.  Its  efl*ects  were  particularly  ruinous  to  Concepcion. 
It  is  largely  and  excellently  described  by  Capt.  FitzRoy,  and  also  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
"  At  10  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  February,  very  large  flights  of  sea-fowl  were 
noticed  passing  over  the  city  of  Concepcion,  from  the  sea-coast  towards  the  interior. 
At  40  minutes  past  11,  a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt,  slightly  at  first,  but 
increasing  rapidly.  During  the  first  half  minute,  many  persons  remained  in  their 
houses;  but  then  the  convulsive  movements  were  so  strong,  that  the  alarm 
became  general,  and  they  all  rushed  into  open  places  for  safety.  The  horrid 
motion  increased ;  people  could  hardly  stand  ;  buildings  waved  and  tottered  : 
suddenly  an  awful,  overpowering  shock  caused  universal  destruction  ;  and,  in  less 
than  six  seconds,  the  city  was  in  ruins.  The  stunning  noise  of  falling  houses ; 
the  horrible  cracking  of  the  earth,  which  opened  and  shut  rapidly  and  repeatedly 
iu  numerous  places ;  the  desperate  heart-rending  outcries  of  the  people ;  the 
stifling  heat ;  the  blinding,  smothering  clouds  of  dust ;  the  utter  helplessness  and 
confusion  ;  and  the  extreme  horror  and  alarm,  can  neither  be  described  nor  fully 
imagined.''  About  half  an  hour  afler  the  shock, — the  sea  having  retired  so  much 
that  vessels  which  had  been  lying  in  7  fathoms  water  were  aground,  and  every 

•  Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  Pacific,  part  2,  appendi:^,  pp.  643-5. 
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rock  and  sboal  in  the  bay  were  visibley-^-an  enormous  wave  was  seen  forcing  its 
way  through  ttie  western  passage,  which  separates  Quiriquina  Island  from  the 
main  land.  This  terrific  swell  swept  the  steep  shores  of  everything  moveable 
within  30  feet  (vertically)  from  high- water  mark,  and  then  rushed  back  again  in 
a  torrent,  which  carried  everything  within  its  reach  out  to  sea,  leaving  the  vessels 
again  aground.  A  second  wave,  and  then  a  third,  apparently  larger  than  either 
of  the  two  former,  completed  the  ruin.  Earth  and  water  trembled  ;  and  exhaustion 
appeared  to  follow  these  mighty  efforts. 

This  earthquake  was  felt  at  all  places  between  Chiloe  and  Copiapo,  between 
Juan  Fernandez  and  Mendoza,  an  area  of  700  by  400  miles :  and  Mr.  Darwin 
says,  '*  We  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion,  however  fearful  it  may  be,  that  a 
vast  lake  of  melted  matter^  of  an  area  nearly  doubling  in  extent  that  of  the 
Black  Sea,  is  spread  out  beneath  a  mere  crust  of  solid  land.''  One  of  the  perma- 
nent effects  of  the  earthquake  has  been  to  raise  the  level  of  the  land.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  island  of  Sta.  Maria,  off  Arauco  Bay,  was  raised  9  feet ;  and 
it  is  almost  certain,  that  there  has  been  an  uplifting  of  the  bottom  of  Concepcion 
Bay,  to  the  amount  of  4  fathoms,  since  the  famous  convulsion  of  1751.  Other 
notices  on  this  subject  will  be  found  elsewhere^^See  also  Voyages  of  the 
Adventure  and  Beagle,  vol  ii.  pp.  402 — 418  ;  iii.  368 — 381.) 

The  highest  land  in  the  vicinity  is  Mount  Neuke,  1,790  feet  in  height,  and 
5  miles  eastward  of  Loberia  Head.  Four  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  head, 
which  is  dark  coloured,  and  has  several  straggling  rocks  close  about  it,  at  Cullen 
Point,  the  coast  again  trends  short  round  East  and  then  South,  so  as  to  form  the 
small  Bay  of  Coliumo,  where  coasters  may  anchor  in  security,  but  there  is  not 
much  shelter  for  large  ships  during  northerly  winds.  It  has  always  been  the  scene 
of  smuggling  transactions.  The  best  anchorage  is  close  under  the  height  over 
Coliumo  Head,  where  Rare  Cove  offers  good  landing  for  boats,  and  a  convenient 
watering  place. 

From  Ck>liumo  Bay,  16  miles  North,  to  Boquita  Point,  and  thence  40  miles 
farther,  in  a  similar  direction,  to  Carranza  Pointy  the  coast  assumes  an  unbroken 
line,  without  any  place  for  shipping.  It  is  a  deep-water  shore ;  the  land  rises  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  is  partially  wooded.    Fox  Bay  does  not  deserve  the  name. 

Among  the  rocks  at  Carranza  Point  boats  find  shelter  occasionally ;  it  is  a 
projecting  and  rather  low  part  of  the  coast,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided :  for 
about  10  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Point  there  is  a  sandy  or  shingle  beach. 

Seventeen  miles  N.  by  E.  nearly,  from  Carranza  Point,  is  Cape  Humos,  a 
remarkable  headland  projecting  westward,  and  higher  than  any  other  land  near 
that  part  of  the  coast ;  it  is  bold-to,  and  there  are  no  outlying  dangers  in  the 
vicinity. 

Four  miles  N.N.E.  from  Cape  Humos  there  is  a  remarkable  rock,  called  the 
Church  from  its  appearance,  1  mile  N.E.  of  which  is  the  entrance  of  the  River 
Maule,  There  is  no  mistaking  the  entrance,  for  on  the  South  side  the  land  is 
high  and  the  shore  rocky ;  while  on  the  North  side  a  long,  low,  sandy  beach 
extends  beyond  eye-sight.  Not  far  from  Church  Rock  a  remarkable  bare  space 
of  gray  sand  may  be  seen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  but  generally  the  heights  between 
Cape  Ramos  and  the  Maule  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  partially  wooded  : 
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the  highest  hills  iu  the yicinity  range  from  1,000  to  1^300  feet;  those  actually  on 
the  coast  between  Humos  and  the  river,  from  500  to  900  feet. 

But  for  the  bar,  which  shuts  up  the  River  Maule,  there  would  be  a  thriving 
trade  to  this  place ;  and  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage^  the  little  town  of 
Constitucionf  on  the  South  bank  of  the  river,  If  miles  from  its  mouth,  may  flourish 
hereafter,  by  the  help  of  small  steamers,  and  some  engineering  assistance  at  the 
bar.  A  most  productive  country  surrounds  it,  abounding  with  internal  and  external 
wealth,  and  a  fine  river  communicates  with  the  interior,  and  is  navigable  far 
inland  ;  besides  which,  the  best  pass  through  the  Andes  (discovered  in  1805)  is  not 
far  from  the  latitude  of  the  Maule,  being  nearly  level,  and  even  fit  for  waggons,  the 
only  pass  of  such  a  description  between  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  Patagonia.* 

A  ship  may  anchor,  in  fine  weather,  in  from  10  to  15  fathoms,  sandy  ground, 
from  2  to  3  miles  N.W.  of  the  Church  Rock  :  there  is  no  hidden  danger,  but  an 
extensive  sandbank  North  of  the  river  shelves  out  to  seaward,  and  should  have  a 
wide  berth.  Behind  this  sand,  evidently  formed  by  the  detritus  brought  down  the 
river,  there  is  a  flat,  several  miles  in  extent ;  this  flat  in  front  of  the  high  ground 
reaches  to  within  5  miles  of  a  very  remarkable  valley,  called  the  Falsa  Maule, 
from  its  having  been  taken  for  the  place  of  that  river. 

Thence  (I at.  35^  6')  the  coast  trends  North  to  Lora  Pointy  and  thence  nearly 
N.  by  W.  to  Topacalma  Pointy  a  distance  of  55  miles,  without  an  anchorage  or 
any  outlying  danger  ;  the  shore  is  high  and  bold,  and  there  is  deep  water  every- 
where. 

Bucalemo  Head  is  a  bold  clifl*  200  feet  high ;  and  2  miles  West  of  this  head 
lies  the  Rapel  Shoal,  sometimes  but  erroneously  called  Topacalma  ShoaL  This 
shoal  extends  near  a  mile,  and  has  three  rocks  above  water,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks  in  all  weathers.  North  from  Bucalemo  Head  is  Toro  Pointy  close  ofl* 
which  are  a  few  rocks.  The  coast  trends  north-eastward  from  Toro  Point,  forming 
a  bay  as  far  as  the  River  Maypu,  which  disembogues  at  a  point  10  miles  from 
Toro  point;  a  bar  extends  across  its  mouth,  and  stretches  for  nearly  2  miles  to  the 
northward,  parallel  to  the  shore.  Three  miles  North  of  the  Maypu  is  San  Antonio 
Cove,  a  small  place  aflbrding  indifferent  shelter  to  a  few  coasters,  and  immediately 
under  a  pointed  hill.  Two  miles  North  of  this  hill  there  is  a  diminutive  cove 
called  La  Bodega ;  but  large  boats  frequent  it  occasionally. 

Cartagena  beachy  5  miles  from  the  Maypu,  is  quite  exposed  to  S.W.  winds. 
Tres  Crucei  Point  is  low  and  rocky  :  and  N.W.  5  miles  from  it  is  White  Rock 
Pointy  so  called  from  the  remarkable  appearance  of  the  white  rock,  a  good 
landmark. 

Behind  Algarroba  Point,  3 J  miles  North  of  White  Rock,  there  is  a  cove,  where 
small  coasters  find  temporary  shelter  during  southerly  winds.  About  Algarroba 
Point  the  coast  is  cliffy,  but  the  clifls  are  dark-coloured ;  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  high  and  rather  barren,  of  a  dark  colour,  generally  a  brownish  hue. 
In  the  distance  the  Andes,  stretching  from  North  to  South,  show  their  majestic 
height,  and  appear  much  nearer  than  they  are  in  reality. 

Gallo  Point  is  a  steep  clifl*,  7  miles  North  of  Algarroba  Point ;  between  them 

*  FitsRoy,  p.  425. 
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are  two  sandy  bights,  diyided  by  a  rocky  point.  At  the  comer  of  the  northern 
bight,  called  TuMquen,  and  close  under  Gallo  Point,  a  boat  might  find  shelter  in 
a  northerly  wind,  but  there  is  no  place  for  a  sailing-yessel.  Steep  cliffs  extend 
6  miles  North  of  it.  Quintay  Cove  affords  no  good  anchorage.  From  thence  the 
steep  cliffs  extend  3  miles  to  Curauma  Head,  a  remarkable  promontory,  and  one 
that  demands  special  notice,  because  it  is  generally  the  first  land  made  out 
distinctly  by  ships  approaching  Valparaiso  from  the  southward.  The  head  itself 
is  a  high  cliff;  above  it  the  land  rises  steeply  to  the  two  high  ranges  of  Curauma, 
the  higher  one  being  1,830  feet  above  the  sea,  and  2  miles  inland  N.£.  of  the 
head. 

Usually,  when  first  made  out  from  seaward,  the  high  part  of  the  range  of 
Curauma  appears  directly  over  the  Head,  and,  if  tolerably  clear  weather,  the 
Campana  (Bell)  de  Quillota  is  seen  in  the  distance,  6,200  feet  high.  If  the  Andes 
are  also  visible,  Aconcagua  will  at  a  glance  be  distinguishable  by  its  superior 
height  of  23,200  feet. 

Projecting  4  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  heights  of  Curauma,  the  high  land  over 
Curauma,  is  the  well-known  point  Curaumilla,  often,  but  incorrectly,  called 
Coroumilla :  this  point,  low  by  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  land,  though 
not  so  really,  is  rugged  and  rocky ;  two  or  three  islets  lie  close  off  it.  From 
Curaumilla  Point,  the  N.W.  extreme  of  the  land  forming  Valparaiso  Bay  bears 
N.£.  by  N.,  distant  7  miles ;  between  them  is  a  deep  angular  indentation  of 
the  coast,  bordered  by  scattered  rocks  on  the  West  side,  and  steep  clifis  on  the 
East. 

VALPARAISO  is  now  one  of  the  principal  commercial  places  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America.  It  has  been  described  by  numerous  travellers,  whose 
accounts  will  afford  a  history  of  its  progpress.  It  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
bay,  behind  Piedra  Branca,  or  Angeles  Point,  on  which  stands  the  lighthouse. 

One  of  the  most  graphic,  and  at  the  same  time  recent,  travellers  who  have 
portrayed  it  is  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  from  the  translation  of  whose  work  we  transcribe 
the  following : — 

"  The  impression  [ffoduced  by  the  approach  to  Valparaiso  on  persons  who  see 
land  for  the  first  time  after  a  sea  voyage  of  several  months'  duration,  must  be  very 
different  from  that  felt  by  those  who  anchor  in  the  port  after  a  passage  of  a  few 
days  from  the  luxuriantly  verdant  shores  of  the  islands  lying  to  the  South. 
Certainly  none  of  our  ship's  company  would  have  been  disposed  to  give  the  name 
of  *  Vale  of  Paradise '  to  the  sterile,  monotonous  coast  which  lay  outstretched 
before  us. 

**  The  town  of  Valparaiso  looks  as  if  built  on  terraces  at  the  foot  of  the  range 
of  hills  (which  continue  rising  in  undulating  outlines,  and  extend  into  the  interior 
of  the  country,  when  they  unite  with  the  great  chain  of  the  Andes).  Northward 
it  stretches  out  on  the  level  sea  shore,  in  a  long  double  row  of  houses,  called  the 
Almendrai  (almond  grove) ;  towards  the  South  it  rises  in  the  direction  of  the 
hills.  Two  clefts  or  chasms  (quebradas)  divide  this  part  of  the  town  into  three 
separate  parts,  consisting  of  low,  shabby  houses.  These  three  districts  have  been 
named  by  the  sailors  after  the  English  sea-terms, '  Fore-top,' '  Main-top,'  and 
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*  Mizen-top.'  The  numerous  quebradas,  which  all  intersect  the  ground  in  a  parallel 
direction,  are  surrounded  by  poor  looking  houses.  The  wretched,  narrow  streets 
running  along  these  quebradas  are,  in  winter,  and  especially  at  night,  exceedingly 
dangerous,  Valparaiso  being  very  badly  lighted.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
people  fall  over  the  edges  of  the  chasms  and  are  killed,  accidents  which  not 
unfrequently  occur  to  the  drunken  people  who  infest  these  quarters  of  the  town. 

**  Viewed  from  the  sea,  Valparaiso  has  rather  a  pleasing  aspect ;  and  some  neat 
detached  houses,  built  on  little  levels  artificially  made  on  the  declivities  of  the 
hills,  have  a  very  picturesque  appearance. 

''  The  scenery  in  the  immediate  background  is  gloomy ;  but,  in  the  distance, 
the  summit  of  the  volcano,  Aconcagua,  which  is  23,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  which,  on  fine  evenings,  is  gilded  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
imparts  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  landscape. 

'*  The  bay  is  protected  by  three  small  forts.  The  southernmost,  situated 
between  the  lighthouse  and  the  town,  has  five  guns.  The  second,  which  is 
somewhat  larger,  called  *  £1  Castillo  de  San  Antonio,'  is  in  the  southern  inlet  of 
the  bay.  Though  the  most  strongly  fortified  of  the  three,  it  is,  in  reality,  a  mere 
plaything.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  on  a  little  hillock,  stands  the  third 
fort,  called  *  £1  Castillo  del  Rosario,'  which  is  furnished  with  six  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  churches  of  Valparaiso  are  exceedingly  plain  and  simple,  undis- 
tinguished either  for  architecture  or  internal  decoration. 

**  The  custom-house  is  especially  worthy  of  mention.  It  is  a  beautiful  and 
spacious  building,  and,  from  its  situation  on  the  Muele  (Mole),  is  an  object  which 
attracts  the  attention  of  all  who  arrive  at  Valparaiso.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  custom-house  is  the  exchange.  It  is  a  plain  building,  and  contains  a  large 
and  elegant  reading-room,  in  which  may  always  be  found  the  principal  European 
newspapers.  In  this  reading-room  there  is  also  an  excellent  telescope  by 
Dollond,  which  is  a  source  of  amusement,  by  afibrding  a  view  of  the  comical 
scenes  sometimes  enacted  on  board  the  ships  in  the  port. 

"The  taverns  and  hotels  are  very  indifferent  The  best  are  kept  by  French- 
men, though  even  these  are  incommodious  and  expensive.  The  apartments, 
which  scarcely  contain  the  necessary  articles  of  furniture,  are  dirty  and  often 
infested  with  rats.  In  these  houses,  however,  the  table  is  tolerably  well 
provided,  for  there  is  no  want  of  good  meat  and  vegetables  in  the  market.  The 
second-rate  taverns  ar^  far  beneath  the  very  worst  in  the  towns  of  Europe, 
-^(pp.  21—4.) 

"  The  mole  in  front  of  the  custom-house  is  exceedingly  dangerous  ;  in  stormy 
north  winds  it  is  impossible  to  pass  along  it.  From  the  shore  a  sort  of  wooden 
jetty  stretches  into  the  sea  to  the  distance  of  about  60  paces.  This  has  been 
sometimes  damaged  and  destroyed  by  the  sea.  The  harbour-roasters'  and  men- 
of-wars'  boats  go  on  the  right  side,  those  of  merchantmen  on  the  left.  Day  and 
night,  custom-house  officers  perambulate  the  port  to  prevent  smuggling,  which, 
however,  is  but  partially  successful.  The  police  of  Valparaiso  is  as  good  as  in 
any  part  of  South  America.  Among  the  most  remarkable  objects  is  the  moveable 
prison,  a  number  of  large  covered  waggons. 
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**  Valparaiso  is  yearly  increasing  in  extent  and  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants ; 
but  the  town  makes  little  improvement  in  beauty.  That  quarter  which  is  built 
along  the  quebradas  is  certainly  susceptible  of  no  improvement,  owing  to  its 
unfavourable  locality,  and  it  is  only  the  newly-built  houses  on  the  heights  that 
impart  to  the  town  anything  like  a  pleasing  aspect.  My  visits  to  Valparaiso  did 
not  produce  a  very  favourable  impression  upon  me.  The  exclusively  mercantile 
occupations  of  the  inhabitants,  together  with  the  poverty  of  the  adjacent  country, 
leave  little  to  interest  the  attention  of  a  mere  transient  visitor."  * 

Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  says— • 

'*  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing  Valparaiso,  and  contrasting  its 
present  state  with  that  of  1821  and  1822.  It  was  then  a  mere  village,  composed, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  of  straggling  rancfaos.  It  has  now  the  appearance  of  a 
thickly  settled  town,  with  a  population  of  30,000,  five  times  the  number  it  had 
then. 

*'  They  are  about  bringing  water  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  springs  on  the 
hill,  which,  if  the  supply  is  sufficient,  will  give  the  town  many  comforts. 

''  It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  improvement  and  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  advancement  in  civil  order  and  civilization.  On 
my  former  visit,  there  was  no  sort  of  order,  regulation,  or  good  government. 
Robbery,  murder,  and  vices  of  all  kinds,  were  openly  committed.  The  exercise 
of  arbitrary  military  power  alone  existed.  Not  only  with  the  natives,  but  among 
foreigners,  gambling  and  knavery  of  the  lowest  order,  and  all  the  demoralising 
effects  that  accompany  them,  prevailed. 

''  I  myself  saw  on  my  former  visit  several  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  public 
squares,  victims  of  the  cuchillo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  night's  debauch,  and 
the  fracas  attendant  upon  it.  No  other  punishment  awaited  the  culprits  than  the 
remorse  of  their  own  conscience. 

''  Now,  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  all  Chile,  shows  a  great  change  for  the  better ; 
order  reigns  throughout ;  crime  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  never  goes  unpunished  ; 
good  order  and  decorum  prevail  outwardly  everywhere:  that  engine  of  good 
government,  an  active  and  efficient  police,  has  been  established.  It  is  admirably 
regulated,  and  brought  fully  into  action,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  but  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  inhabitants.^f 

The  LIGHTHOUSE  of  Valparaiso  stands  on  Piedra  Blanca  or  Angeles  Point, 
about  3  cables'  length  from  the  Baja  Rocks,  and  1  \  miles  from  the  custom-house 
of  Valparaiso.  It  stands  311  feet  above  the  sea,  and  was  first  lighted  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1838. 

The  tower,  which  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  painted  white,  is  21  feet  square 
at  its  base,  and  at  the  height  of  56  feet,  or  the  foot  of  the  lantern,  it  is  10  feet 
square.  The  cylindric  iron  lantern  is  12  feet  high,  and  the  light  (which  \%  fixed) 
may  be  seen  in  fine  weather  at  the  distance  of  23  miles. 

To  vessels  coming  from  the  southward  the  lighthouse  will  first  appear  behind  a 
bluff  point.     When  it  opens  from  this  point  it  will  bear  N.E.,  and  may  be  theq 

^  Travels  in  Peru  during  the  Tears  1838-42,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  von  Tschudi,  translated  by  Thomatin^ 
Roes,  Limdon,  1847,  pp.  21—38. 
t  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  166-7. 
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Bteered  for,  on  which  course  a  vessel  will  clear  Point  Curaumilla,  and  its  dangers, 
as  far  as  Piedra  Blanca,  or  the  point  of  Valparaiso  Bay.  To  this  point  the  berth 
of  a  mile  should  be  given  until  the  lighthouse  is  brought  to  bear  South,  when  all 
its  dangers  will  have  been  cleared. 

The  rocks  called  the  Baja  lie  £.N.£.  ^  £.  from  the  above  point  of  the  bay : 
they  are  always  above  water,  and  are  about  55  yards  from  North  to  South,  and  27 
from  East  to  West.  After  passing  the  Baja  rocks  the  vessel  may  freely  enter  the 
bay,  and  anchor  in  from  12  to  30  fathoms  sand  and  mud. 

Vessels  bound  to  Valparaiso  should  make  the  coast  in  about  33^  20'  S.  lat., 
during  ten  months  of  the  year,  as  the  wind  prevails  then  to  the  southward  ;  but 
it  should  be  observed  that,  even  in  fine  weather,  the  mountains  will  be  seen  before 
any  part  of  the  coast  can  be  distinguished,  so  as  to  enable  a  vessel  to  make  the 
port.  Among  those  the  volcano  of  Aconcagua  is  conspicuous,  from  its  gpreat 
elevation,  and  from  its  summit  being  almost  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
highest  or  western  part  of  it  has  an  irregular  outline  marked  by  several  peaks,  but 
the  S.E.  part  is  entirely  plain  and  even.  When  the  summit  of  the  volcano  (which 
is  30  leagues  from  Valparaiso)  bears  N.E.  by  E.  J  £.,  it  will  be  on  the  line  of 
bearing  of  the  lighthouse. 

There  is,  at  9  leagues  from  Valparaiso,  another  remarkable  height,  called  the 
Bell  of  Quillota,  The  middle  part  of  its  broken  summit  is  called  the  Bell,  and 
when  it  bears  E.N.E.  it  will  be  on  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  lighthouse.  As 
these  two  peaks  are  the  first  seen  in  making  the  land,  they  serve  well  to  direct  a 
vessel  to  the  lighthouse. 

Vessels  which  make  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  33°  20^  S.,  and  run  along 
shore  within  5  or  6  leagues,  will  not  see  the  lighthouse  till  Curaumilla  Point  bears 
E.  by  N. 

Coming  from  the  northward,  and  having  made  Qaiptero  Point,  which  is  18 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  the  lighthouse,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach  too  near 
to  the  coast  in  the  night,  as  some  sunken  rocks  lie  8.S.E.  4  miles  from  the  point. 
There  is  a  channel  between  them,  but  it  is  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted  without 
a  skilful  pilot. 

Bearings  (by  compass)  and  distances  from  the  lighthouse  :^Quintero  Point, 
N.  i  E. ;  Concon  Point,  N.N.E. ;  Volcano  of  Aconcagua,  N.E.  by  E.  |  E;  Bell 
of  Quillota,  N.  66^  45'  E. ;  the  Baja,  always  above  water,  E.N.E.  i  £. 

The  Look-out,  from  whence  signals*  are  made,  is  3,940  yards  inland  from  the 
lighthouse,  and  1,072  feet  above  the  sea.t 

The  following  remarks  on  making  the  land  about  Valparaiso  are  by  Mr.  George 
Peacock,  late  Marine  Superintendent  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
and  appeared  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  June,  1847  : — 

''AH  vessels  bound  to  Valparaiso  should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  about 
Curaumilla  Point,  which  lies  7  miles  S,W.  of  Valparaiso  lighthouse ;  and  by  no 

*  It  was  stated  in  the  Valparaiso  Mercury  that  Mr.  Mooat  had  ^tablished  a  timo-ball  at  his 
Obserratory  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Tessels  to 
rate  their  chronometers. — Nautical  Maffozine,  1843,  p.  768. 

f  These  directions  are  from  the  Hydrographer's  office,  Admiralty,  February  21  st,  1890*  and  are 
a  corrected  Torsion  of  those  given  by  the  captain  of  the  port,  Senr.  Paul  Delano,  June  lat,  1838 ; 
they  are  also  very  simihur  to  those  by  Capt.  Yanooaver,  1785,  (vol.  iii.  p.  456,)  and  others. 
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means  approach  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rapel  or  Topacalma  Reefs^ 
which  lie  15  leagues  S.  |  £.  of  Curaumilla  Pointy  and  7  leagues  N.  f  £.  of 
Topacalma  Point,  as  the  heavy  S.W.  swell  sets  right  down  upon  this  highly 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  as  well  as  the  prevailing  current,  which  sometimes 
runs  upwards  of  a  knot  an  hour  round  Topacalma  Point  towards  the  reefs ;  and  in 
thick  weather,  on  approaching  the  land  at  night,  the  greatest  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  deep^sea^leadf  which  ought  to  be  kept  ready  on  deck  for  immediate 
use,  as  soundings  may  be  obtained  at  from  2  to  6,  and  even  in  some  places  12 
miles  off  the  land,  which  is  not  generally  known. 

**  I  have  had  soundings  in  the  parallel  of  the  Rapel  or  Topacalma  Reefs  in 
94  fathoms  (coarse  sand) ;  14  miles  West  of  Bucalemo  Head,  and  6  miles  off 
Curaumilla  Point,  you  will  strike  soundings  in  100  fathoms,  also  off  Valparaiso 
Point,  where  the  bottom  is  muddy.  I  have  on  several  occasions  taken  a  steamer 
into  Valparaiso  and  Talcahuana  in  a  thick  fog,  by  close  attention  to  the  deep-sea' 
lead;  and  1  believe  many  of  the  vessels  which  have  been  wrecked  near  Valparaiso, 
from  time  to  time,  might  have  been  saved,  had  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  deck 
made  use  of  this  highly  necessary  precaution ;  for  nearly  in  every  case  I  have 
heard  of,  they  had  got  too  close  in  before  they  were  aware  of  it,  in  light  winds  at 
night,  or  in  thick  weather  by  day,  and  when  the  land  was  suddenly  seen,  or  the 
breakers  heard,  it  was  too  late ;  for  the  heavy  S.W.  swell  hurried  them  on  to 
instant  destruction. 

'*  A  revolving  light  upon  the  hummock  of  Curaumilla  Point  would  be  very 
desirable,  for  the  light  on  Valparaiso  Point  is  a  miserable  affair,  and  strangers  are 
apt  to  be  led  astray  by  fires  on  shore.  The  lighthouse  would  also  be  a  con- 
spicuous object  in  closing  the  land,  to  make  it  out  in  thick  hazy  weather. 

*'  South  of  Curaumilla  Point,  about  8  leagues,  and  from  4  to  5  miles  off  White 
Rock  Point,  a  sunken  rock  is  said  to  exist,  but  I  think  its  existence  is  very 
doubtful ;  nevertheless,  it  would  be  advisable  not  to  come  in  with  the  land  to 
the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  33^  15'  S.  in  the  summer,  nor  33^  S.  during  the 
winter  months,  i.e.,  in  June,  July,  and  August.  I  have  known  the  current  in 
these  months  set  to  the  southward  a  mile  an  hour  at  intervals,  and  northerly  gales 
are  very  prevalent  during  this  season  of  the  year." 

In  entering  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso  with  southerly  winds,  care  must  be 
taken  to  reef  in  time,  for  however  moderate  and  steady  the  southerly  winds 
may  be  in  the  offing,  squalls  blow  from  the  high  land  into  the  bay,  which  are 
not  to  be  disregarded.  When  it  is  blowing  fresh  outside  from  the  southward, 
so  as  to  require  one  reef  in  the  topsails  on  a  wind,  probably  treble-reefed 
topsails  without  the  mainsail  will  be  quite  sail  enough  in  the  bay ;  when  it 
is  blowing  strong  in  the  offing  from  the  same  quarter,  close-reefed  topsails, 
over  reefed  courses,  or  over  reefed  foresail  only,  will  be  quite  as  much  sail  as 
can  be  carried.  Should  a  ship  find  it  blowing  too  hard  to  work 'up  to  an 
anchorage,  she  had  better  stand  out,  and  remain  under  easy  sail  off  Angeles 
Point  till  it  moderates,  which  it  does  generally  in  a  few  hours. 

In  the  event  of  a  ship  approaching  with  a  northerly  wind,  likely  to  blow 
strong,  she  should  keep  an  offing  till  the  wind  has  shifted  to  the  westward  of 
N.W,,  which  it  always  does  after  some  hours  of  strong  northerly  winds :    the 
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best  anchorage  is  close  off  Fort  San  Antonio,  or  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
bay;  but,  occupied  as  that  part  always  is,  a  ship  must  take  as  good  a  berth 
near  that  part  as  she  can  find.  During  summer  the  closer  in  shore  the  better ; 
and  during  winter,  on  the  West  side  of  the  bay,  outside  other  vessels,  if  it  can  be 
managed,  so  as  to  be  safe  from  their  driving  during  a  northerly  gale,  which  sends 
a  heavy  sea  into  the  bay. 

A  norther,  as  it  is  called,  often  passes  over  without  doing  damage,  but  at 
intervals  the  effects  are  most  disastrous,  and  all  the  ill-secured  or  ill-placed 
vessels  are  driven  ashore.*  Some  prefer  riding  near  the  shore,  on  account  of 
the  undertow,  but  in  such  a  position  you  risk  having  vessels  driven  upon  you, 
besides  feeling  the  sea  very  much.  In  the  summer,  southerly  gales  blow  in 
furious  squalls  off  the  heights.  Clear  weather  and  a  high  glass  presage  strong 
southerly  winds :  cloudy  weather,  with  a  low  glass,  and  distant  land,  such  as 
the  hill  over  Papudo,  called  Gobernador,  or  Cerro  Verde,  and  the  heights  over 
the  little  port  of  Pichidanque,  called  La  Silla,  or  on  the  coast  northwards,  being 
remarkably  visible,  are  sure  indications  of  northerly  winds. f 

Capt.  Basil  Hall,  who  was  here  in  December,  1820,  says:-—''  The  climate  was 
generally  agpreeable  in  the  daytime,  the  thermometer  ranged  from  62^  to  64^  ; 
and,  at  night,  from  54^  to  62^  ;  between  half-past  10  and  3  in  the  day,  however, 
it  was  sometimes  unpleasantly  hot.  Whenever  the  morning  broke  with  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky  overhead,  and  the  sun  rose  unconcealed  by  haze ;  and  when,  also, 
the  horizon  in  the  offing  was  broken  into  a  tremulous  or  tumbling  line,  as  it  is 
called,  a  very  hard  southerly  wind  is  sure  to  set  in  about  10  o'clock,  blowing 
directly  over  the  high  ridge  of  hills  encircling  the  town.  The  gusts,  forced  into 
eddies  and  whirlwinds,  bore  the  sand  in  pyramids  along  the  streets,  drove  it  into 
the  houses,  and  sometimes  even  reached  the  ships,  covering  everything  with  dust. 
About  sunset  those  very  troublesome  winds  gradually  died  away,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  calm,  which  lasted  during  the  night.  From  sunrise  till  the  hour  the 
gale  commenced,  there  never  was  a  breath  of  wind ;  or,  if  the  surface  of  the  bay 
was  occasionally  ruffled,  it  was  here  and  there  by  those  little  transient  puffs, 
which  seamen  distinguish  by  the  name  of  cats'-paws. 

•  Capt.  Wilkes  observes :  **  The  northers  are  greatly  dreaded,  although,  I  think,  without  much 
cause.  One  of  them,  and  the  last  of  any  force,  I  had  myself  experienced  in  June,  1822  (whilst  in 
command  of  a  merchant  vessel).  In  it  eighteen  sail  of  vessels  were  lost.  But  since  that  time 
vessels  are  much  better  provided  with  cables  and  anchors,  and  what  proved  a  disastrous  storm 
then  would  now  scarcely  be  felt.  I  do  not  deem  the  bay  so  dangerous  as  it  has  the  name  of 
being.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  port  is  its  conBned  space,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  gale,  the  sea 
that  sets  in  is  so  heavy,  that  vessels  are  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  to  be 
more  or  less  injured.  The  port  is  too  limited  in  extent  to  accommodate  the  trade  that  is  carried 
on  in  it.  Various  schemes  and  improvements  are  talked  of,  but  none  that  are  feasible.  The  depth 
of  water  opposes  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  improvement  by  piers.  The  enterprise  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso,  is,  I  am  well  satisiied,  equal  to  any  under- 
taking that  is  practicable. 

*'  From  the  best  accounts  I  am  satisfied  that  the  harbour  is  filling  up,  from  the  wash  of  the  hills. 
Although  this  may  seem  but  a  small  amount  of  deposition,  yet  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the 
change  was  quite  perceptible  to  me,  and  the  oldest  residents  confirmed  the  fact.  The  anchorage 
of  the  vessels  has  changed,  and  what  before  was  thought  an  extremely  dangerous  situation,  is  now 
considered  the  best  in  the  event  of  bad  weather.  The  sea  is  to  be  feared  rather  than  the  wind,  for 
the  latter  seldom  blows  home,  because  the  land  immediately  behind  the  dty  rises  in  abrupt  hills, 
to  the  height  of  from  800  to  1,600  and  2,000  feet."— Vol.  i.  p.  166. 

t  FitxRoy,  Narrative,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  426. 
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*'  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  morning  broke  with  clouds,  and  the  atmosphere 
was  61led  with  haze,  a  moderate  breeze  generally  followed  during  the  day,  some- 
times from  one  quarter,  sometimes  from  another  ;  and  on  such  occasions  we  were 
always  spared  the  annoyance  of  the  southerly  gales. 

''These  varieties  take  place  only  in  summer.  During  the  winter  months,  that  is, 
when  the  sun  is  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  the  weather  is  very  unsettled. 
Hard  northerly  gales  blow  for  days  together,  accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  and 
a  high  swell,  which,  rolling  in  from  the  ocean,  renders  the  anchorage  unsafe  for 
shipping,  and  by  raising  a  vast  surf  on  the  beach,  cuts  off  all  communication 
between  the  shore  and  the  vessels  at  anchor.  These  gales,  however,  are  not 
frequent.  At  that  season  the.  air  is  cold  and  damp,  so  that  the  inhabitants  arc 
glad  to  have  fires  in  their  houses."* 

The  N.E.  side  of  Valparaiso  Bay  is  formed  by  alternate  beaches  and  rocky 
points,  as  far  as  that  of  Concon,  behind  which  there  is  axove,  where  boats 
can  land  in  moderate  weather.  Three  miles  N.N.W.  from  that  point  are  the 
Concon  Rocks,  always  above  water.  These  rocks  should  have  a  wide  berth 
given  to  them  during  light  winds,  as  there  is  usually  a  swell  and  a  northerly 
current  setting  towards  them  from  the  southward. 

Quintero  Bay  is  roomy,  and  during  southerly  winds  sheltered  ;  it  is  quite 
open  to  the  N.W.  Liles  Point,  the  West  extreme  of  Quintero  Bay,  may  be 
passed  close.  This  bay  affords  spacious  and  good  anchorage  in  the  summer 
months,  some  even  prefer  it  to  Valparaiso  :  the  best  anchorage  is  in  13  fathoms, 
half  a  mile  East  of  Liles  Point.  Some  shelter  during  northerly  winds,  and 
fresh  water,  when  the  season  is  not  very  dry,  may  be  found  at  the  N.E.  corner 
of  the  bay,  under  Ventanilla  Point.  There  is  a  little  shoal  or  rocky  patch  on 
the  West  side,  nearly  2  cables'  length  off  shore,  and  4  cables  from  the  junction 
of  the  cliff  and  sandy  beach  at  the  S.W.  corner  ;  this  shoal,  called  Tortuga, 
does  not  watch,  and  requires  caution  in  approaching  the  shore  closely.  The 
land  between  this  bay  and  Concon  is  rather  high  and  rugged  ;  and  all  this 
coast  has  rather  a  barren  and  weather-beaten  aspect,  here  and  there  only  any 
trees  being  visible.  During  the  winter  and  spring  alone  is  there  verdure  near 
the  sea-coast. 

N.  by  W.  4  miles  from  Liles  Point,  and  If  miles  West  of  Horcon  Head,  are 
the  Quintero  Rocks,  above  water,  but  low,  straggling,  and  dangerous ;  they 
are  of  a  dark  colour,  and  spread  over  half  a  mile  of  space.  Horcon  Head  has 
a  remarkable  hole  in  the  extreme  point  of  the  cliff:  the  cliffs  are  dark  coloured, 
about  80  or  100  feet  high,  and  the  land  immediately  behind  them,  though  higher, 
is  level.  Inland  are  considerable  heights,  and  in  the  distance  the  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes. 

E.N.E.,  1  mile  from  Horcon  Head,  there  is  a  landing  place  between  projecting 
rocks ;  and  good  water  and  plenty  of  fish  may  be  procured,  as  well  as  fire-wood, 
and  fresh  provisions  in  small  quantities.  The  roadstead  is  good  during  southerly 
winds,  that  is,  in  effect,  during  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve ;  and  there  are 
10  to  .15  fathoms  of  water  half  a  mile  North  of  the  landing  place,  over  a  clean 

*  Extracts  from  a  Jonmal,  &c.,  by  Capt  Basil  Hall,  R.N.,  chap.  1. 
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sandy  bottom.    This  bay  was  somewhat  unaccoantably  omitted  in  all  the  Spanish 
charts  of  this  coast. 

Papudo  Port  is  13  miles  from  Horcon ;  between  them  there  is  no  anchorage, 
the  shore  is  steep,  and  free  from  outlying  dangers.  The  high  pointed  hill  over 
Papudo,  called  Gobemador  or  Cerro  Verde^  1,020  feet  in  height,  is  an  unfailing 
landmark  for  this  small  open  bay.  Zapallar  Pointy  at  the  West  extreme  of  this 
bay,  is  low,  and  must  have  a  berth  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  It  is  safe  during  nine 
months  of  the  year,  but  quite  the  reverse  during  the  other  three.  There  is  a  fresh- 
water stream  close  to  the  landing  place :  wood  and  small  quantities  of  fresh 
provisions  may  be  obtained,  but  not  cheaply. 

Five  miles  to  the  northward  of  Papudo,  behind  a  low  rocky  point,  is  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Ligua,  not  navigable,  nor  affording  anchorage  for  any  but  the 
smallest  craft.  Point  la  Cruz  de  la  Ballena  and  Muelles  Point  are  steep  and 
bold- to.  The  trend  of  the  coast  from  Ligua  River  to  Ballena  Point  is  W.N.W. 
for  5  miles,  then  it  trends  about  5  miles  to  the  northward,  and  finally  West 
4  miles  to  Muelles  Point,  which  is  low,  dark-coloured,  and  rocky.  The  shore 
round  Muelles  Bay  is  sandy,  with  low  rocky  points,  backed,  as  all  the  coast  is, 
by  high  land. 

From  Muelles  Point  to  the  western  point  of  Herradura  or  Pichidanque  Baij, 
the  broken,  dark-coloured,  rocky  shore  runs  nearly  N.  by  W.  |  W.  for  8  miles. 
The  high  saddle-topped  hill  of  Santa  Ynez,  overlooking  Pichidanque,  is  an 
excellent  mark:  it  is  2,000  feet  in  height,  and  only  2  miles  from  the  harbour. 
The  best  anchorage  here  is  close  to  the  little  island  of  Locos,  on  its  East  side, 
in  about  5  fathoms  water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  a  rocky  patch, 
called  the  Casualidad,  very  dangerous  at  low  water  for  vessels  drawing  above 
10  feet  water,  as  there  is  neither  ripple  nor  weed  upon  it  in  fine  weather, 
though  it  breaks  when  a  swell  sets  in  rather  heavily.  This  rock,  on  which 
there  is  a  depth  of  15  feet  at  low  water,  is  in  a  line  between  the  North  end  of 
Locos  Island  and  a  gully  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  harbour,  through  which  a 
river  runs  from  the  neighbouring  village  of  Quilimari,  distant  4  cables*  length 
from  the  islet.  The  tide  rises  5  feet  at  springs.  On  full  and  change  days  it  is 
high  water  at  9  o*clock.  Pichidanque  is  used  occasionally  for  loading  copper  ore, 
or  for  smuggling  affairs  ;  there  are  only  a  few  fishermen's  huts  near  the  harbour, 
but  at  the  village  of  Quilimari,  behind  the  nearest  hills,  supplies  can  be  obtained. 
It  is  not  a  good  place  for  watering.* 

In  sailing  along  the  coast,  near  Pichidanque,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a 
few  outlying  rocks,  which  may  be  seen  by  day  close  to  Salinas  Point,  and  those 
which  lie  half  a  mile  offshore,  3  miles  N.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Locos  Islet.  Nine  miles 
N.  by  W.|  W.  from  the  same  islet  is  Ballena  Point,  dark-coloured,  broken,  and  with 
an  islet  close  to  it :  it  is  the  extreme  point  of  a  ridge  of  land,  extending  southward. 

From  Ballena  Point  the  coast  trends  N.  by  W.  J  W.  to  Penitente  Point,  a 
low  rocky  point ;  between  which  and  Tahla,  a  projecting  and  dangerous  point 

*  '*  Quilimari  to  Conchali.  The  country  became  more  and  more  barren.  In  the  valleys  there 
was  scarcely  sufficient  water  for  any  irrigation ;  and  the  intermediate  land  was  quite  bare,  not 
supporting  even  goats.  In  the  spring,  after  the  winter  showers,  a  thin  pasture  rapidly  springs  up, 
and  the  cattle  are  then  driven  down  iVom  the  Cordillera  to  graze  for  a  short  time." — Dartoin,  p.  417 
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4  miles  to  the  N.W.,  lies  Conchali  Bay^  an  exposed  roadstead,  seldom  used  but 
by  smugglers  ;  the  anchorage  and  landing  are  both  bad,  except  in  one  little  cove 
at  the  North  part  of  the  bay.  There  is  an  outlying  rock  awash,  about  \\  miles 
South  o(  Tabla  Point,  and  N.N.W.  \  W.,  nearly  3  miles  from  Penilente  Point; 
there  are  also  two  islets,  and  some  rocks  above  water  in  the  bay.  It  is  a  wild 
place,  exposed  to  much  swell. 

All  the  coast,  except  a  few  corners,  is  steep,  high,  and  barren,  but  picturesque 
in  the  outline. 

North  of  Tabla  Point  there  is  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  at  the  N.E.  comer  of 
which,  5  miles  from  Tabla  Point,  is  a  cove  called  Chigua  Loco :  thence  to  the 
River  Chuapa  is  a  nearly  straight  piece  of  cliffy  coast,  extending  N.N.W.  7  miles ; 
and  thence  to  Maytencillo  is  22  miles  in  a  similar  direction  without  a  break. 

Maytencillo^  is  a  little  cove,  fit  only  for  Balsas;  at  certain  times  a  boat  may 
land,  but  there  are  many  hidden  rocks.  Its  situation  is  pointed  out  by  a  large 
triangular  space  of  white  sand,  having  an  artificial  appearance,  on  the  face  of  the 
steep  cliffs  which  here  line  the  coast;  this  mark  is  made  by  the  sand  that  is 
drifted  by  the  eddy  winds  against  the  North  side  of  the  cove. 

From  that  cove  the  coast  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  33  miles  N.N.W.  to  the 
next  opening,  which  is  that  of  the  River  Limari ;  the  opening  here  looks  large 
from  seaward,  but  it  is  inaccessible.  The  coast  near  Limari  is  steep  and  rocky. 
For  10  miles  North  of  Maytencillo  the  coast  is  composed  of  blue  rocky  clifis 
about  150  feet  high  ;  the  land  above  the  clifis  rises  to  between  300  and  400  feet, 
and  then  about  3  miles  further  in-shore  the  range  of  hills  runs  from  3,000  to 
5,000  feet  in  height 

Mount  Talinay  is  a  remarkable  hill,  2,300  feet  high ;  it  is  3  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  7  miles  southward  of  the  river  ;  it  is  thickly  wooded  on  the  top,  but  the 
sides  are  quite  bare. 

About  14  miles  northward  of  Limari  there  is  a  small  bay,  with  a  sandy  beach 
in  the  North  corner,  but  a  heavy  surf.  From  this  bay  to  the  northward  the  coast 
is  rocky  and  broken ;  and  about  8  or  9  miles  further  we  come  to  a  small  rocky 
peninsula,  with  a  high  sharp  rock  rising  from  its  centre,  and  a  small  deep  cove  South 
of  it,  without  landing.    This  cove  is  called  the  Tortoral  de  Lengua  de  Vaca, 

The  Lengua  de  Vaca  is  a  very  low  rocky  point,  rising  gradually  in-shore  to  a 
round  hummock  about  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  point.  There  are  rocks 
nearly  awash  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  point,  and  at  2  cables'  length 
distant  there  are  but  6  feet.  After  rounding  the  Lengua,  the  coast  turns 
short  to  the  S.E.,  into  Tongoy  Bay,  and  is  rocky  and  steep  for  about  2  miles 
from  the  point,  where  there  are  15  fathoms  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
About  3  miles  from  the  point  a  long  sandy  beach  commences,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  that  large  bay  as  far  as  the  Peninsula  of  Tongoy  :  the  South  part 
of  the  beach  is  called  Playa  de  Tanque^  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  Playa 
de  Tongoy.    Off  the  S.W.  end  of  the  beach  near  Tanque  there  is  anchorage 

*  The  remarks  on  the  coast  of  Northern  Chile,  which  follow,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Salivan, 
LieaL  B.N.,  and  were  oric^nally  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Voyages  of  the  BeagUy  by  Capt 
FIURoy,  pp.  809—231.  They  have  been  repeated,  with  emendations,  In  the  Sailing  Directioai 
for  Soatfa  Ameriea,  part  U. 
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about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms ;  the  bottom  is  a  soft 
muddy  sand  in  some  places,  but  in  others  it  is  hard.  With  a  southerly  wind  the 
bay  is  smooth,  and  the  landing  good,  but  a  heavy  sea  sets  in  with  a  northerly 
breeze.  This  anchorage  was  once  frequented  by  American  and  other  whalers. 
The  village,  which  is  called  the  Rincon  de  Tanque,  consists  of  about  a  dozen 
ranchos.  The  only  water  to  be  had  is  brackish ;  and  about  2|  miles  to  the  E.N.E., 
where  there  i^  good  water,  the  landing  is  generally  very  bad,  besides  which  the 
water  is  some  distance  from  the  beach. 

All  the  way  fromTanque  to  the  peninsula  of  Tongoy  there  is  anchorage  in  any 
part  of  the  bay  within  2  miles  of  the  shore,  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms,  sandy 
bottom.  There  is  also  good  anchorage  with  a  northerly  wind,'  for  small  vessels, 
to  the  S.W.  of  the  peninsula,  abreast  of  the  small  village  on  the  point,  with  the 
Lengua  bearing  W.N.W.,  in  4  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  clay  underneath ; 
but  no  vessel,  however  small,  should  go  into  less  than  4  fathoms,  as  the  sea  breaks 
inside  of  that  depth,  when  blowing  hard  from  the  northward.  Even  large  vessels 
might  find  a  little  shelter  there  with  the  wind  to  the  northward  of  N.W.  With  a 
strong  south-westerly  breeze  the  sea  across  the  bay  would  render  any  vessel 
unable  to  remain  at  anchor  in  this  berth.  There  is  a  small  bay  on  the  North 
side  of  the  peninsula,  which  is  completely  sheltered  from  southerly  winds.  In 
the  S.W.  corner  of  this  bay  there  is  a  small  creek,  into  which,  when  smooth, 
boats  can  go  :  it  runs  about  a  mile  inland,  and  near  its  head  there  is  fresh  water, 
for  which  the  whalers  sometimes  send  their  boats.  The  village  of  Tongoy  consists 
of  half  a  dozen  small  houses,  built  on  a  high  point  on  the  South  side  of  the 
peninsula.  To  the  northward  of  Huanaquero  Hill  there  is  a  deep  bay,  well 
sheltered  from  southerly  and  westerly  winds,  but  open  to  the  northward  ;  between 
this  and  Port  Herradura  there  is  no  place  fit  for  a  vessel. 

From  Huanaquero  Point  it  is  13  miles  to  the  narrow  entrance  of  Herradura 
de  Coquimbo,  a  small  land-locked  harbour,  separated  from  Coquimbo  Bay  by 
an  isthmus  of  about  a  mile  in  breadth.  Vessels,  however,  of  any  size,  may  freely 
enter  with  a  leading  wind,  by  keeping  the  southern  shore  on  board,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  rock  off  Miedo  Point ;  and  when  in  may  anchor  in  any  depth  they  please, 
on  a  bottom  of  sand  covering  very  tenacious  marly  clay.  In  the  S.W.  angle  they 
will  find  perfect  shelter  from  all  winds,  and  the  water  so  smooth,  that  they  may 
carry  on  any  repairs  with  the  utmost  security.  The  Beagle  lay  there  some  weeks 
refitting,  her  crew  encamped  on  the  beach  ;  but  found  neither  fresh  water  nor  wood. 

COQUIMBO. — If  the  lead  be  kept  briskly  going,  when  approaching  either  the 
eastern  shore  or  the  bottom  of  Coquimbo  Bay,  the  chart  will  be  a  sufficient 
guide,  as  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  the  beach,  which  is  low  and  sandy. 
It  is  necessary,  in  going  in,  to  give  Pajaros  Ninos  Islets  and  Rocks  a  berth  in 
case  of  falling  calm,  lest  you  should  be  obliged  to  anchor,  for  the  ground  near 
them  is  rocky ;  and  for  those  reasons  vessels  are  advised  to  pass  outside  of  them. 

The  western  shore  of  the  bay  is  high  and  bold,  particularly  at  its  northern  end, 
off  which  lies  an  insulated  rock,  the  Pelicanos,  having  4|  fathoms  within  a  boat's 
length  of  it.  On  the  point  there  is  a  platform  with  two  guns,  and  a  hut  that 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  guardhouse,  but  they  are  scarcely  visible,  having  much 
the  appearance  of  the  rock  on  which  they  stand.     About  one-third  of  a  mile 
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from  this  point  to  the  southward  there  are  9  fathoms  at  half  a  cable's  length  off 
the  rocky  beach,  and  then  another  point  projects  a  little  from  the  line  of  coast, 
having  also  two  guns  mounted  on  an  open  platform,  and  a  shed  amongst  the 
rocks,  more  visible  than  those  on  the  outer  point. 

The  usual  anchorage  for  strangers  is  in  8  fathoms,  with  the  extreme  North  point 
of  the  western  shore  N.W.  J  W.,  the  church  at  Serena  (or  town  of  Coquimbo) 
N.E.,  and  the  houses  near  the  landing  place  S.W.  |  W.  The  best  anchorage  is 
in  6  fathoms,  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  bay,  and  the  holding  ground  excellent ; 
but  a  swell  usually  rolls  in  and  produces  such  a  surf  along  the  beach  that  landing 
is  difficult,  except  in  a  few  sheltered  spots.  The  winds  at  Coquimbo  are  in  general 
moderate  and  southerly,  or  chiefly  off  shore  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year, 
and  are  interrupted  for  short  intervals  only  in  winter  by  strong  breezes  from  the 
N.W.  In  short,  the  weather  is  so  uniformly  fine,  the  climate  so  charming,  and 
the  atmosphere  so  clear,  as  to  have  given  to  the  city  the  name  of  La  Serena.  In 
approaching  this  port  vessels  must  guard  against  being  swept  to  the  northward  by 
the  prevailing  swell  current  and  wind,  which  almost  always  come  from  the  south- 
west. The  land  is  remarkable,  and  easily  recognised  by  the  views  in  the  chart ; 
and  Signal  Hill,  being  upwards  of  500  feet,  can  be  easily  made  out  at  a  moderate 
ofiing. 

The  Town  of  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  is  clean,  and  tolerably  well  laid  out. 
The  streets  are  straight,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  like  other 
Spanish  towns.  The  houses,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  garden,  are  shaded  by 
myrtle  trees.  The  town,  and  its  grounds,  are  supplied  with  water  by  canals,  cut 
from  the  river  on  its  North  side  ;  and,  by  its  irrigation,  increases  the  fertility  of 
the  place.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  sun-dried  bricks,  and  only  one  story  in 
height ;  so  built  in  consequence  of  the  earthquakes,  to  which  all  Chile  is  subject. 
There  are  several  churches  and  other  public  buildings.  The  vicinity  abounds  in 
mines  of  silver  and  copper.  Much  copper  and  copper  ore  are  exported,  as  also 
are  chinchilla  skins,  &c.*  Mr.  Darwin  says  that  '*  the  town  is  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  its  extreme  quietness  ;"  but  all  travellers  unite  in  lauding  the  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants. t 

This  is  a  much  frequented  port,  though  one  great  inconvenience  attends  it, 
which  is,  that  the  fresh  water  is  not  good  and  difficult  to  be  procured,  the 
watering  place  being  at  a  lagoon  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay ;  wood  is  also 

*  Mierv;  American  Encyclopeedia ;  Morrell's  Narrative,  &c.,  p.  114;  Capt  Basil  Hall's  Ex- 
tracts, &c.,  chap.  26. 

t  One  of  the  most  siDgnlar  features  of  the  neighboarhood  is  up  the  valley,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall :— *'  On  the  18th  November,  1822,  our  friendly  host  accompanied 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  Conway  and  me  in  a  ride  of  about  25  miles  up  the  valley  of  Coquimbo; 
during  which  the  most  remarkable  thing  we  saw  was  a  distinct  series  of  what  are  called  parallel 
roads,  or  shelves,  lying  in  horizontal  planes  along  both  sides  of  the  valley.  They  are  so  disposed 
as  to  present  exact  counterparts  of  one  another,  at  the  same  level  on  opposite  sides  of  the  valley ; 
being  formed  entirely  of  loose  materials,  principally  water-worn  rounded  stones,  from  the  size  of  a 
nut  to  that  of  a  man's  head.  Each  of  these  roads,  or  shelves  (of  which  there  are  three  distinctly 
characterized  sets),  resembles  a  shingle  beach ;  and  there  is  every  indication  of  the  stones  having 
been  deposited  at  the  margin  of  a  lake,  which  has  filled  the  valley  up  to  those  beds."  Without 
pursuing  Capt.  B.  Hall's  notices  of  these  singular  formations,  and  wUch  were  fully  described  by 
him,  we  may  state  tliat  Mr.  Lyell  concluded  Smm  the  account  that  they  must  have  been  formed 
by  the  sea,  during  the  gradual  rising  of  the  land.  Mr.  Darwin,  who  examined  these  ancient  sea 
maigins,  coincides  with  Mr.  LyeU's  conclusions :— ''  In  every  case  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
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scarce,  and  far  from  the  anchorage.  Plenty  of  fish  maybe  caught  with  the  seine ; 
and  fresh  provisions  are  cheap  and  plentiful.  There  is  no  landing^at  the  town  of 
CoquimbOy  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  surf,  except  on  Balsas ;  but  its  distance 
from  the  landing  place  under  Signal  Hill  is  only  6  or  7  miles,  where  horses  and 
conveyances  are  readily  obtained,  and  when  there  the  kindest  hospitality  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  distance.     It  contains  about  7,000  inhabitants.* 

Teatinos  is  a  bold  rugged  point,  the  land  behind  it  rising  in  ridges,  which 
gradually  become  higher,  as  they  recede  from  the  coast  to  Cobre  Hill,  which  is 
6,400  feet  high.  The  point,  which  makes  the  North  extremity  of  the  bay  in 
coming  from  the  northward,  is  a  low  rocky  point,  called  Poroto ;  about  4  miles 
to  the  northward  of  which  is  the  port  of  Array  an,  or  Juan  Soldado^  but  it  does 
not  deserve  any  name,  it  being  merely  a  small  exposed  bight.  A  little  to  the 
northward  of  Cobre  Hill  is  another  mountain  in  the  same  range,  called  Juan 
Soldado,  3,900  feet  high  ;  its  northern  side  is  steep,  and  at  its  foot  lies  the  small 
unsheltered  bay  of  Osorno,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  long,  but  it  would  not 
afiford  any  shelter  for  the  smallest  vessel :  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of 
the  bay  there  is  a  hamlet,  consisting  of  a  few  small  houses,  called  Yerba  Bucna. 

The  Pajaros  are  two  low  rocky  islets,  lying  about  12  miles  from  the  coast. 
A  little  to  the  northward  of  Yerba  Buena,  a  small  hamlet,  there  is  a  small  island, 
called  ZtV^o,  separated  from  the  shore  by  a  channel  about  a  cable's  length  broad, 
but  it  is  only  fit  for  boats.  The  island,  except  when  very  close,  appears  to  be 
only  a  projecting  point ;  there  is  a  large  white  rock  on  its  West  point. 

About  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  Tilgo  Island  is  the  port  of  Tortoralillo, 
which  is  formed  by  a  small  bay  facing  the  North,  with  three  small  islands  off  the 
West  point.  In  coming  from  the  southward,  the  best  entrance  for  small  vessels 
is  between  the  southernmost  island  and  the  point,  where  there  is  a  channel  about 
a  cable's  length  wide,  with  from  8  to  12  fathoms  water ;  the  dry  rock  off  the 
point  on  the  main  land  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  half  a  cable,  as  a 
sunken  rock  lies  nearly  that  distance  from  it.  There  is  no  channel  between  the 
islets,  as  the  space  is  blocked  by  breakers.  A  vessel  may  anchor  about  half  a 
mile  from  any  part  of  the  beach,  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  sandy  bottom  ;  the 
landing  is  not  good ;  the  best  is  on  the  rocks  near  the  entrance,  but  nothing  could 
be  embarked  from  thence ;  the  East  end  of  the  beach  is  the  best  for  that  purpose. 
From  the  land  to  the  northward  running  so  far  westward,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
heavy  sea  would  be  caused  by  a  northerly  gale. 

Temblador  is  a  small  cove  in  the  N.E.  side  of  Tortoralillo,  but  the  landing 
there  is  worse  than  on  the  other  beach,  and  it  is  not  so  well  sheltered.  About  4^ 
miles  to  the  northward  of  Tortoralillo  lies  the  small  island  of  Chungungay  at  about 
a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  it  is  a  good  mark  for  knowing  the  little  port  of 


tnccessive  dlflf^  do  not  mark  80  many  distinct  elevationi ;  bnt,  on  the  contrary,  ]>eriod8  of  com- 
parative repose  during  the  gradaal,  and  perhaps  scarcely  sensible,  rise  of  the  land."  The  celebrated 
parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy,  in  the  West  of  Scotland,  which  tradition  has  made  the  work  of 
Fingal,  are  of  a  precisely  analagoos  nature,  and  have  excited  a  (o^eat  deal  of  research  and  curiosity. 
—See  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Extracts  from  a  Joamal,  &&,  vol.  ii.  last  pages;  Mr.  Darwin's  Voyage  of 
the  Beagle,  vol.  ii.  p.  423;  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  6th  edit.,  vol.  iv.  p.  18;  and  Mr.  Darwin*s 
Account  of  Glen  Roy,  in  the  Philotophieal  Transactions. 
•  FltiRoy,  p.  487. 
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Changonga :  there  is  a  rocky  point  abreast  of  it ;  and  a  little  way  in-shore  is  a 
remarkable  Saddle  Hill,  with  a  nipple  in  the  middle,  which  to  a  person  coming 
from  the  southward  appears  as  the  end  of  the  high  range  that  runs  thence  to  the 
eastward  of  Tortoralillo,  and  is  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  Chungunga  Point  there  is  a  large  white  sand-patch, 
which  is  seen  distinctly  from  the  westward  ;  it  is  at  the  South  end  of  the  Choros 
Beach,  which  runs  for  7  or  8  miles  to  the  N.W.  to  Point  Choros ;  a  heavy  surf 
always  breaks  upon  it.  Off  Choros  Point  there  are  three  islands ;  the  inner  one 
is  low,  and  so  nearly  joins  the  shore,  that  nothing  but  a  boat  can  pass.  About 
2  miles  West  of  this  island  there  is  another  small  island,  and  between  them  the 
channel  is  clear  of  danger.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  latter,  about  a  mile,  lies  the 
largest  of  the  Choros  Islands ;  it  is  about  2  miles  long,  the  top  is  very  much 
broken,  and  the  S.W.  end  resembles  a  castle;  there  is  a  small  pyramid  off 
the  South  point,  and  rocks  break  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The 
channel  between  the  two  outer  islands  is  clear  of  danger ;  but  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  the  northern  island  there  is  a  rock  nearly  awash.  Five 
miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  southern  Choros  Island  there  is  the  very 
dangerous  Reef  of  Toro,  only  a  little  above  the  water. 

Carrisal  Point  is  low  and  rocky,  about  7  miles  to  the  northward  of  Choros 
Point,  with  a  remarkable  round  hummock ;  to  the  southward  of  it  is  the  smae 
Cove  of  PolillaOf  where  there  is  shelter  for  small  vessels,  but  the  landing  is  bad ; 
there  are  two  small  rocky  islets  off  the  South  point  of  the  cove.  To  the  north- 
ward of  Carrisal  Point  is  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  sea-going 
vessels  :*  in  the  bay  a  heavy  surf  breaks  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  The 
North  side  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  a  rocky  point,  with  outlying  rocks  and 
breakers  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  all  sides  of  it ;  there  is  a  landing  place  in 
the  bay  near  the  S.K  corner,  where  the  rocky  coast  joins  the  beach,  but  in  bad 
weather  the  surf  breaks  outside  of  it. 

Nearly  one  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  North  point  of  Carrisal  Bay  is  the  Port 
of  Chafieral ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  but  the 
swell  sets  in  heavily  from  the  S.W.,  which  makes  the  landing  bad ;  the  best 
landing  is  in  a  small  cove  on  the  North  side  near  the  beach ;  there  is  also  a 
landing  place  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  but  it  is  bad  when  there  is  any  swell. 
On  the  beach,  in  the  bight  of  the  port,  there  is  always  too  much  surf  to  land, 
except  after  very  fine  weather.  About  4  miles  to  the  westward  lies  the  Island  of 
Chafieral;  it  is  nearly  level,  except  on  the  South  end,  near  which  there  is  a 
remarkable  mound,  with  a  nipple  in  its  centre.  There  are  rocks  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  South  point  of  the  island,  and  one  about  the  same  distance  off  the 
N.W.  point.  On  the  North  side  there  is  a  small  cove,  where  boats  can  land 
with  the  wind  from  the  southward,  and  there  is  anchorage  close  off  it,  but  the 

*  "  Jane  8rd,  1835  : — Verba  Baena  to  Carizal.  Doring  the  first  part  of  the  day  we  croned  a 
moantainous  rocky  desert ;  and  afterwards  a  deep  sandy  plain,  scattered  over  ¥rith  broken  marine 
•hells.  There  was  very  little  water,  and  that  little  saline ;  hence  the  few  streamlets  were  boniered 
on  each  side  with  white  incmstations,  amongst  which  succulent,  salt-loving  plants  grew.  The 
whole  eonntry,  from  the  coast  to  the  Cordillera,  is  desert  and  uninhabited.  At  Carizal  there  were 
a  few  cottages,  some  brackish  water,  and  a  trace  of  cultivation ;  bat  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
we  parchased  a  little  com  and  straw  for  oar  horses."— D^rtofn,  Journal,  ^c,  p.  42G. 
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water  is  deep ;  an  American  sealing  schooner  was  lost  there  a  few  years  ago  from 
a  norther  coming  on  while  she  was  at  anchor. 

The  land  round  Chafieral  Bay  is  low,  with  ridges  of  low  hills  rising  from  the 
points ;  their  tops  are  very  rugged  and  rocky,  and  the  land  is  sandy  and  very 
barren.  A  range  of  high  hills  will  be  seen  several  miles  from  the  shore,  but 
between  them  and  the  coast  there  are  several  smaller  hills  springing  out  of  the 
low  land.  The  village  of  Chafieral  is  about  3  miles  from  the  port,  and  is  said  to 
consist  of  about  twenty  houses  ;  there  are  none  near  the  port.*  The  people  that 
came  off  to  the  Beagle  said  that  the  only  vessel  that  had  ever  been  here  was 
a  small  schooner,  called  the  Constitucioriy  which  had  taken  a  cargo  of  copper  to 
Huasco.    There  was  a  large  quantity  of  copper  ready  to  be  embarked. 

From  the  North  point  of  Chaneral  Bay  to  Leones  Pointy  off  which  are  several 
rocks  and  reefs,  it  is  about  Sf  miles  N.W.  by  N. ;  the  coast  between  is  low,  and 
falling  back  forms  a  small  bay.  Leones  Point  has  several  rocks  and  reefs 
extending  from  it  to  the  distance  of  a  mile  ;  there  is  also  a  reef,  which  projects 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  shore,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Chafieral  Bay.  From 
Leones  Point  the  coast  projects  N.  by  W.  \  W.  4 j  miles  to  Pajuras  Pointy  and 
from  thence  about  North  4  miles  to  Cape  Vascunan ;  this  cape  has  a  small  rocky 
islet  off  it  about  2  cables'  length  from  the  shore.  The  land  in-shore  rises 
gradually  to  a  low  ridge  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea ;  the  high  range  is  about 
3  miles  in-shore. 

From  Cape  VascuEian  the  coast  runs  in  to  the  north-eastward,  forming  a  small 
bay,  open  to  the  northward,  but  well  sheltered  from  southerly  winds ;  there  is 
anchorage  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  but 
the  landing  is  bad.  To  the  eastward  lies  the  Bay  of  Sarco,  in  which  there  is 
also  shelter  from  southerly  winds.  To  the  northward  of  Sarco  the  high  land 
comes  close  to  the  coast ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  yellow  sand  ; 
the  summits  are  rocky,  and  the  whole  coast  has  a  miserable,  barren  appearance. 
To  the  northward  of  the  deep  gully,  about  4  miles,  there  is  a  projecting  rocky 
point  at  the  foot  of  a  high  range  of  hills,  with  a  very  remarkable  black  sharp  peak 
near  its  termination ;  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  this  runs  nearly  North  and 
South,  and  is  very  rocky  for  about  8  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  westward, 
forming  a  deep  bay,  in  the  N.£.  corner  of  which  is  a  small  beach  called  Tongoy. 
To  the  northward  of  the  bay  a  high  range  projects  towards  Alcalde  Pointy  the 
extreme  point  of  the  bay,  which  is  nearly  8  miles  to  the  southward  of  Guasco  ; 
the  point  is  very  rocky,  with  small  detached  rocks  close  to  it :  in-shore  it  rises  a 
little,  and  there  are  several  small  rocky  lumps  peeping  out  of  the  sand,  one  of 
which  from  the  southward  shows  very  distinctly ;  it  is  higher  than  the  rest,  and 
forms  a  sharp  peak,  a  little  in-shore  of  which  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  the  break 
of  the  high  range.  Eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  Alcalde  Point  is  the  point 
forming  the  port  of  Guasco^  or  Huasco;  it  is  low  and  rugged,  with  several  small 
islands  between  it  and  Port  Guasco,  one  only  of  which  is  of  any  size,  and  it  is 
separated  from  the  shore  by  a  very  narrow  channel,  so  as  to  appear  from  seaward 

*  '<  The  valley  of  Chaueral  Is  the  most  fertile  one  between  Oaasco  and  Coqnimbo.  It  is  very 
narrow,  and  produces  so  little  pasture  that  we  could  not  purchase  any  for  our  horses."— Da/frtn, 
p.  427. 
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to  be  the  point  of  the  mainland ;  it  is  covered  with  low  rugged  rocks,  one  of 
which,  on  its  North  side,  is  much  higher  than  the  rest,  and  shows  distinctly 
coming  from  the  southward,  but  from  the  northward  it  is  mixed  with  the  other 
rocks  behind  it :  to  the  S.W.  of  the  island  there  are  several  other  small  rocky 
islets,  which  appear  as  two  small  islands  'When  seen  from  a  distance.  A  little 
in-shore  of  the  extreme  point  there  is  a  short  range  of  low  hills,  forming  four 
rugged  peaks,  which  show  very  distinctly  from  the  southward  and  westward; 
the  land  falls  again  inside  of  them  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  rises  suddenly  to 
a  high  range,  running  East  and  West,  and  directly  to  the  southward,  of  the 
anchorage.  The  top  of  the  range  forms  three  round  summits,  the  easternmost 
of  which,  being  1,900  feet,  is  a  little  higher,  and  the  middle  one  a  little  lower, 
than  the  other ;  they  are  all  called  the  Cerro  del  Guasco, 

GuASCO  Port. — Nearly  3  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  anchorage,  there  is  another 
range  of  hills  about  1,400  feet  high,  on  the  South  slope  of  which  there  is  a  sharp 
peak,  from  which  it  slopes  to  the  valley  that  conveys  the  river.  The  river  is 
small,  and  a  heavy  surf  breaks  outside  of  it ;  the  water,  however,  is  excellent. 
The  anchorage  is  much  exposed  to  northerly  winds,  and  a  heavy  sea  then  rolls  in  ; 
but  a  mischievous  norther  does  not  occur  more  than  once  in  two  or  three  years, 
The  village  consists  of  about  a  dozen  small  houses  scattered  among  the  rocks,  on 
the  point  dividing  the  old  and  new  ports.  The  country  round  presents  a  more 
barren  and  miserable  appearance  than  any  part  even  of  this  desolate  coast.* 

Lobo  Point,  about  10  miles  to  the  northward  of  Guasco,  is  rugged,  with 
several  small  hummocks  on  it ;  to  the  southward  of  this  there  are  many  small 
sandy  beaches,  with  rocky  points  between,  but  a  tremendous  surf  breaks  on  them, 
allowing  no  shelter  even  for  boats.  A  little  in-shore  of  the  point  there  are  two  low 
hills,  and  within  them  the  land  rises  suddenly  to  a  range  about  1,000  feet  hio-h. 

About  11  miles  to  the  northward  of  Lobo  Point  is  another  rugged  point,  with 
several  sharp  peaks  on  it,  and  half  a  mile  to  the  northward  lies  the  small  Baf/  of 
Herrcuiura,  which  can  hardly  be  distinguished  till  quite  close.  Between  it  and 
Herradura,  which  is  distinguished  from  other  Herraduras  by  the  additional  name 
of  de  Carrisal,  there  are  breakers  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Off  Herra- 
dura Point  there  is  a  patch  of  low  rocks,  which,  in  coming  from  the  southward, 
appears  to  extend  right  across  the  mouth  of  the  bay  ;  but  the  entrance  faces  the 
N.W.,  and  lies  between  a  low  patch  of  rocks  and  a  small  islet  to  the  N.E.  of  it, 
and  there  is  no  danger  within  half  a  cable  of  either  of  them.  The  bay  curves  in 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  islet,  and  is  sheltered  from  both 
northerly  and  southerly  winds,  but  with  a  strong  northerly  breeze  a  swell  rolls  in 
round  the  islet ;  it  is  rather  small  for  large  vessels,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
lie  at  single  anchor  in  the  inner  part  of  the  cove,  but  there  is  room  enough  to  moor 
across  it,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  islet,  in  4  fathoms,  fine  sand.    In  this 

*  At  Goasco  there  is  a  similar  natural  fbature  to  that  described  as  existing  in  the  valley  of 
Coqojmbo,  the  ancient  sea  margins.  "  At  Guasco  the  phenomenon  of  the  parallel  terraces  is  very 
strikingly  seen :  no  less  than  seven  perfectly  level  but  unequally  broad  plains,  ascending  by  steps, 
occur  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  Talley.  So  remarkable  is  the  contrast  of  the  successive 
horixoDtal  lines,  corresponding  on  each  side  with  the  irregular  outline  of  the  surrounding 
mountains,  that  it  attracts  tlie  attention  of  even  those  who  feel  no  interest  regarding  the  causes 
which  hafe  modelled  the  surface  of  the  land. '*—2Mnmn,  Joumalf  ^.,  p.  423,  and  page  126  ante, 
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place  aa  American  ship,  the  Nile,  of  420  tons,  was  moored  during  a  northerly 
gale,  which  blew  very  heavily,  and  she  was  perfectly  sheltered ;  the  landing  is 
better  than  in  any  place  between  it  and  Coquimbo,  but  there  is  a  very  serious 
inconvenience  in  the  want  of  water.  There  is  a  small  lagoon  about  a  mile  from 
this  place,  in  the  valley  at  the  head  of  Carrisal  Cove,  but  it  is  worse  than  brackish, 
yet  the  Peones,  who  work  at  shipping  the  ore,  make  use  of  it.  A  deep  valley 
runs  in  from  the  head  of  the  cove,  separating  the  high  ranges  of  hills,  and  is  a 
g^od  mark  to  know  the  place. 

Carrisal  is  a  small  cove,  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  Herradura,  well  sheltered 
from  southerly  winds  ;  but  as  it  is  so  close  to  Herradura,  which  is  so  much 
superior,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  much  use.  To  the  northward  of  Carrisal  the 
coast  is  bold  and  rugged,  with  outlying  rocks  a  cable's  length  off  most  of  the 
points.  About  7  miles  to  the  northward  there  is  a  high  point,  with  a  round  hum- 
mock on  it,  and  several  rugged  hummocks  a  little  in-shore.  To  the  northward  of 
this  there  is  a  cove  sheltered  from  the  southward,  where  small  vessek  may  anchor, 
but  it  is  not  fit  for  large  vessels  :  there  is  another  cove  similar  to  it  about  a  mile 
farther  to  the  northward.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  the  second  cove  there  is  a 
high  rocky  point,  which  is  the  termination  of  the  high  part  of  the  coast.  To  the 
northward  of  the  point  there  is  a  small  port,  which,  from  the  natives,  appears  to  be 
Matamores ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  southerly  winds,  and  the  landing  is  good.  In 
the  inner  part  of  it,  a  vessel,  not  drawing  more  than  10  or  12  feet,  might  moor, 
sheltered  from  northerly  winds,  in  3  or  4  fathoms,  but  with  a  northerly  wind  there 
would  be  a  heavy  swell.  There  is  anchorage  farther  out  under  the  point  in  from 
8  to  10  fathoms,  but  a  vessel  should  not  go  nearer  the  shore  there  than  8  fathoms, 
as  the  bottom  inside  of  that  depth  is  rocky. 

About  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  Matamores,  and  10  miles  from  Carrisal,  we 
come  to  the  low  rocky  Point  of  Totoral,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  which  there  is 
a  small  deep  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  Totoral  Baxo. 

About  6  miles  to  the  northward  of  Totoral  there  is  a  remarkable  rocky  point, 
with  a  detached  white  rock  off  it,  and  a  hump  with  a  nipple  on  it  a  little  in- shore. 
About  1}  miles  to  the  northward  of  this  lies  the  small  Cove  of  Pajonal,  which,  in 
coming  from  the  southward,  may  be  easily  known  by  the  above  nipple,  and  by 
a  small  island,  with  a  square-topped  hillock  in  its  centre,  off  the  point  to  the 
northward  of  the  cove.  A  range  of  hills,  higher  than  any  near  this,  rises  directly 
from  the  North  side  of  the  cove ;  and  in  the  valley,  about  a  mile  from  it,  there  is 
a  range  of  small  and  very  rugged  hills,  rising  out  of  the  low  land. 

The  anchorage  is  better  sheltered  from  soutlierly  winds  than  any  to  the 
southward,  except  Herradura,  and  there  ought  not  to  be  much  swell,  as  the 
point  and  island  to  the  northward  project  considerably  to  the  westward.  The 
southerly  swell  rolls  into  the  mouth  of  the  cove,  but  along  the  South  shore  it  is 
smooth,  and  the  landing  pretty  good  :  there  is  a  dangerous  breaker  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  W.  by  S.  of  the  South  extreme  point,  which  only  shows  when 
there  is  much  swell ;  the  best  anchorage  is  about  halfway  up  the  cove,  near  the 
South  shore,  in  5  fathoms :  near  the  head  it  is  shallow.  There  was  a  cargo  of 
copper  ore  ready  to  be  shipped  here,  but  no  vessel  had  yet  been  in  the  cove : 
there  is  no  water  within  2  miles,  and  there  it  is  very  bad  indeed. 
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At  4  miles  to  the  N.  of  Pajonal,  and  1 }  from  the  beforcmentioned  square-topped 
island,  Cachos  Paint  appears  with  an  island,  and  several  rocks  :  both  these  islands 
may  be  passed  within  half  a  mile,  but  there  is  no  passage  inside  of  them.  At  that 
point  the  coast  turns  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  spacious  Bay  of  Salado^  and 
close  round  the  point  the  large  Cove  of  Chasco,  which,  at  a  distance,  looks  very 
inviting,  but  a  mile  from  its  head  there  are  only  3  fathoms,  with  rocks  all 
round,  some  watching  and  others  sunk,  which,  from  the  bay  being  well  sheltered 
from  the  southward,  do  not  show.  A  mile  to  the  northward  of  these  rocks  there 
if  another  recess,  which  may  be  called  Middle  Bay,  and  which  is  quite  clear  of 
danger,  and  in  the  South  corner  a  small  cove ;  there  is  good  anchorage  in  7 
fathoms,  well  sheltered  from  southerly  winds,  but  very  open  to  northerly :  the 
water  is  perfectly  smooth,  with  a  southerly  wind,  and  no  swell  could  ever  reach 
it  unless  it  blew  from  the  northward.  Salado  Point  is  a  steep  rocky  point,  with  a 
cluster  of  steep  rocky  islets  off  it.  To  the  northward  of  this  point  the  coast  is 
rocky  and  broken,  with  rocks  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  for  about  4  miles  ; 
then  a  nigged  point,  with  a  high,  sharp- topped  hill  a  little  in -shore,  which,  from 
the  southward,  shows  a  double  peak.  Directly  to  the  northward  of  this  point 
there  is  a  deep  rocky  bay,  called  the  Baranquilla  de  CopiapS,  with  a  small  cove 
close  to  the  point  where  the  Beagle  anchored  in  5  fathoms,  but  half  a  cable  off 
shore  on  either  side;  it  is  not  fit  for  a  vessel.  The  bay  is  partly  sheltered  from 
northerly  winds,  but  a  northerly  swell  rolls  in,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
proper  place  for  a  vessel  to  enter.  There  is  no  fresh  water  nearer  than  the  river 
of  Copiap6,  which  is  about  12  miles  off. 

From  Baranquilla  to  Dallas  Point  the  coast  is  rocky  and  broken,  without  any 
place  sufficient  to  shelter  the  smallest  vessels.  Dallas  Point  is  a  black  rocky  point, 
with  a  hummock  on  its  extreme,  which,  coming  from  the  southward,  appears  to 
be  an  island :  the  land  rises  to  a  range  of  low  sandy  hills,  with  rocky  summits. 

The  Caxa  Chica  is  a  small  sharp-topped  rock,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  reefs 
that  shows  above  water.  The  patch  near  Dallas  Point  was  awash  ;  and  the 
channel  between  it  and  the  Dallas  Point  appears  to  be  wide  enough  for  any 
vessel,  though  the  reef  off  the  point  projects  so  far  as  to  show  in  a  high  sea  a 
breaker  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out ;  but  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  there 
were  1 1  fathoms.  When  the  swell  is  not  high,  the  breakers  off  the  point  would 
not  show :  they  appeared  to  be  detached  from  the  reef  which  joins  the  point. 

COPIAPO'  is  a  very  bad  port,  the  swell  rolls  in  heavily,  and  the  landing  is 
worse  than  in  any  port  to  the  southward  :  it  may  easily  be  known  by  the  Morro 
to  the  northward,  which  is  a  very  remarkable  hill,  nearly  level  at  the  top,  but 
near  the  eastern  extreme  there  are  two  small  hummocks :  the  East  fall  is  very 
steep;  the  end  of  another  range  of  hills  shows  to  the  northward.  To  the  S.W., 
apparently  forming  part  of  the  same  range,  stands  another  hill,  the  West  side  of 
which  forms  a  steep  bluff:  in  coming  from  the  southward  these  hills  will  be  seen 
in  clear  weather  before  the  land  about  the  port  can  be  made  out. 

The  island  to  the  northward  of  Copiapo  Bay,  called  Isla  Orande^  is  very 
remarkable,  having  a  small  nipple  on  each  extremity ;  that  on  the  eastern  end 
is  the  highest ;  and  just  to  the  westward  of  the  middle  of  the  island  there  is 
another  small  round  nipple. 
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The  idea  some  persons  have  of  Copiap6  being  a  difficult  place  to  make  is  rather 
unfounded.* 

**  The  chief  dangers  to  be  avoided  in  entering  the  harbour  of  Copiapo  are  the 
Caxa  Grande  and  Caxa  Chica  shoals,  and  between  these  and  Dallas  Point  several 
other  small  but  dangerous  patches  of  rock,  on  one  of  which  the  Anacachi,  a 
Chilian  brig,  was  recently  wrecked.  It  lies  about  half  a  mile  N.W.  J  W.  from 
the  Caxa  Chica,  and  carries  only  10  feet  at  low  water. 

**The  Caxa  Grande^  the  northernmost  of  the  two  first  mentioned,  is  a  bed  of 
rocks  under  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  one-third  of  a  mile 
broad,  and  lying  nearly  in  a  North  and  South  direction  ;  its  situation  is  apparent 
from  the  heavy  breakers  on  it,  whenever  a  swell  sets  into  the  4>ay.  The  Caxa 
Chica  is  a  small  rocky  shoal,  having  in  its  centre  one  large  rock  always  above 
water  :  it  lies  South  of  the  Caxa  Grande,  with  a  passage  between  them  of  nearly 
a  mile  in  breadth,  though  appearing  much  less,  from  the  rollers  which  extend 
sometimes  across  it  on  the  Caxa  Grande  side.  In  going  through  this  passage, 
the  Caxa  Chica  should  be  given  a  convenient  berth  of  from  one  to  two  cables* 
length,  but  unless  the  wind  is  steady,  and  to  be  depended  on,  it  should  not  be 
taken  on  any  account.  The  flagstaff  above  the  town  of  Copiap6,  bearing  E.  ^  N., 
leads  through  the  passage. 

''  The  passage  between  Dallas  Point  and  the  southern  shoals  should  never  be 
taken  ;  as,  should  the  wind  fail,  which,  when  so  near  the  high  cliffs  in  this  vicinity 
is  a  common  occurrence,  a  ship  would  be  placed  in  a  very  dangerous  position. 

''  The  obvious  and  best  passage  is  to  the  northward  of  the  Caxa  Grande ;  and 
to  avoid  those  rocks,  when  coming  from  the  southward,  bring  Isla  Grande  to  bear 
N.E.,  and  steer  for  it  on  that  bearing  till  the  northern  end  of  the  sandstone 
rocks,  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of  Copiap6,  bears  at  least  E.  by  S. ;  then  haul 
in  for  that  mark,  and  when  the  flagstaff  above  the  town  of  Copiapo  bears 
S.E.  J  E.,  steer  towards  it,  and  anchor  where  convenient.  Should  the  flagstaff, 
which  is  small,  not  be  quickly  seen,  a  large  house  in  the  town,  remarkable  from 
its  bright  green  roof,  which  is  of  copper,  and  always  visible  when  the  flagstaff 
is  not  brought  on  the  same  bearing,  will  be  an  equally  good  mark. 

"  Coming  from  the  northward,  vessels  will  most  probably  have  to  work  in  ;  in 
which  case  the  shore  may  be  approached  to  half  a  mile,  and  Isla  Grande  to  within 
that  distance,  and  when  approaching  the  Caxa  Grande,  stand  no  nearer  to  it,  or 
any  of  the  shoals,  than  to  bring  the  western  extreme  of  Isla  Grande  to  bear 
N.N.W.,  or  the  bluff  part  of  Dallas  Point  to  bear  S.S.E.  Should  the  wind  be 
from  the  northward,  the  flagstaff  on  a  S.E.  J  S.  bearing  will  lead  up  to  the 
anchorage,  in  from  12  to  6  fathoms.  A  large  scope  of  cable  should  always  be 
given  in  this  road,  and  it  might  be  prudent  to  drop  another  anchor  under  foot,  as 
the  rollers  often  set  in  with  very  little  warning,  and  the  bottom  is  bad  holding 
ground.  The  soundings  are  very  regular  from  12  fathoms  to  3,  close  up  to  the 
beach,  but  the  bottom  is  chiefly  a  hard  yellow  sand,  with  occasional  patches  of 
yellow  sandstone  rock.  Several  vessels  have  been  driven  on  shore  here  from 
their  anchors  by  the  rollers  suddenly  setting  in. 

*  See  Capi.  Basil  Hall's  Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.,  vol.  il.  cbap.  20.    The  n^w  surveys  will 
remove  all  difRculties. 
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''  The  ill-shore  anchorage  for  a  large  vessel  is  in  5  fathoms,  with  the  following 
bearings,  viz.,  the  Caxa  Chica,  W.S.W. ;  West  extreme  of  Isla  Grande,  N.W.  |  N. ; 
the  jetty  (or  landing  place),  S.  4.  E. ;  and  the  flagstaff  over  the  town,  S.S.W.  J  W. 

**  When  the  Morro  de  Copiap6,  which  is  so  high  as  to  be  seen  30  or  35  miles 
in  clear  weather,  is  open  of  Isla  Grande,  you  are  well  to  the  westward  of  all  the 
dangers  off  Copiap6."  * 

Capt.  Basil  Hall  says  of  the  journey  to  the  town  of  Copiapo,  18  leagues  in  the 
interior  : — '*  The  valley  was  three  or  four  miles  across,  and  bore  every  appearance 
of  having  been,  at  some  former  period,  the  channel  of  a  mighty  river,  now  shrunk 
into  a  scanty  rivulet,  flowing  almost  unseen  amongst  dwarf  willows,  stunted  shrubs, 
and  long,  rank  grass.  The  soil  was  completely  covered,  at  every  part  of  the 
valley,  by  a  layer,  several  inches  thick,  of  a  white  powder,  since  ascertained,  by 
analysis,  to  be  sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber  salts.  It  looked  like  snow  on  the 
ground,  an  appearance  it  still  retained,  even  when  made  into  roads  and  beat  down. 
The  dust  thrown  up  by  the  horses'  feet  almost  choked  us ;  and  the  day  being 
dreadfully  hot,  our  thirst  became  excessive,  so  that  we  hailed  with  delight  the 
sight  of  a  stream  ;  but,  alas !  the  water  proved  to  be  brine,  being  contaminated  by 
passing  through  the  salt  soil." — (Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  chap.  29.) 

The  town  itself  is  so  subject  to  earthquakes,  that  their  constant  effects  are 
everywhere  visible.  In  chap.  31,  Capt.  Hall  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Chilian  mining  system.f 

The  channel  between  Isla  Grande  and  the  main  is  clear  of  danger  in  the 
middle,  but  such  a  heavy  swell  rolls  through  it  that  it  is  scarcely  fit  for  any  vessel. 
Off  the  North  end  of  the  island  there  is  a  reef  projecting  under  water  two  cables 
to  the  eastward :  but  at  a  cable's  distance  from  that  reef  there  are  8  fathoms. 
The  main  land  abreast  of  the  island  appeared  to  have  no  danger  off  its  points : 
and  the  rocks  to  the  southward  of  it  are  inside  the  line  of  the  northern  points. 
The  swell  in  the  channel  was  by  far  the  worst  the  Beagle  had  experienced  on  this 
coast*  To  the  northward  of  the  island  there  are  several  small  rocks,  one  of  which 
is  high,  but  there  is  no  danger  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them. 

Medio  Pointy  on  the  main  to  the  northward  of  the  island,  is  very  rocky :  on 
the  S.W.  point  there  are  two  rugged  hummocks,  and  several  rocks  and  islets 
close  to  the  shore,  but  no  danger  outside  of  them.  From  this  to  Morro  Point 
the  shore  is  steep  and  cliffy,  with  remarkable  patches  of  white  rock  on  the  cliffs  to 
the  South  of  the  point,  which  is  steep,  with  rugged  lumps  on  its  summit.  The 
Morro  rises  suddenly  a  little  in-shore. 

On  rounding  Morro  Point  a  deep  bay  opens  to  the  S.E.:  there  are  several 

•  Directions  by  Mr.  J.  W.  R.  Jenkins,  master  ILV. —Naut,  Mag.,  April,  1846,  pp.  177-8. 

t  It  is  thought  by  Dr.  Meyen  that  no  part  of  America  is  more  subject  to  earthquakes  than  that 
around  Copiap6,  and  assigns  as  the  reason  for  this  peculiarity  the  entire  want  of  volcanoes  on  the 
adjacent  range  of  the  Andes ;  as  it  appears  that  no  volcano  is  found  between  that  of  Coquimbo  in 
30°  S.  lat.  and  that  of  Atacama,  nearly  8°  further  North.  Hence  the  countries  lying  between 
these  parallels  on  the  Pacific  are  continually  agitated  by  earthquakes.  It  would  also  seem  that 
the  Andes  in  this  space  rarely  rise  to  the  snow  line ;  for  the  small  rivers  which  descend  from  them 
bring  down  all  the  year  round  nearly  the  same  volume  of  water ;  which,  between  the  parallel  of  29° 
and  30°,  could  not  happen  if  the  mountains  were  covered  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  with 
snow.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  passes  which  here  traverse  the  range ;  for  Id 
the  department  of  Copiap6  alone  there  exist  five  mountain  pasties,  distant  from  each  other  about 
20  leagues ;  and  many  oUiers  might  be  opened  without  great  expense. — Reise  urn  die  Erde  in  fkn 
jahren  1830, 1831,  und  1832,  von  Dr.  F,  J,  F.  Meyen,  Berlin,  1834. 
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small  rocky  patches  in  it,  and  at  the  North  end  of  the  long  sandy  beach  there  is 
a  piece  of  rocky  coast,  off  the  North  extreme  point  of  which  there  is  a  small 
island.  The  entrance  to  Port  Yngles  is  to  the  northward  of  this  point,  round  the 
peninsula  of  Caldereta,  off  which  there  is  a  rock  awash  at  high  water  about  a 
cable's  length,  but  it  always  shows ;  after  passing  this  rock  the  land  is  steep-to, 
and  may  be  approached  within  a  cable's  length.  The  harbour  inside  forms  several 
coves,  in  the  first  of  which,  on  the  starboard  hand  going  in,  there  is  anchorage  for 
small  vessels,  but  the  bottom  is  stony  and  bad  :  there  is  a  low  island  to  the  S.£. 
of  this  cove,  to  the  eastward  of  which  is  the  best  anchorage  with  southerly  winds. 
About  halfway  between  it  and  a  projecting  rocky  point  on  the  East  shore,  small 
vessels  may  go  much  closer  into  the  cove  to  the  S.E.  of  the  island,  where  the 
landing  is  very  good.  The  bay  in  the  N.E.  comer  is  well  sheltered  from  northerly 
winds,  and  no  sea  could  ever  get  up  in  it,  but  the  landing  is  not  good ;  the  best 
there  is  at  a  rocky  point  at  the  South  end  of  the  N.E.  beach,  where  there  is  a 
small  cove  among  the  rocks  perfectly  smooth.  The  N.E.  cove  is  by  far  the  best 
in  the  harbour,  but  it  has  no  fresh  water.  The  South  cove  is  too  shoal  for  any 
vessel  to  go  higher  up  than  abreast  of  the  projecting  rocky  point  on  the  East 
shore,  where  she  would  have  4  and  5  fathoms  in  mid-channel :  the  bottom  is  hard 
sand,  and  may  be  seen  in  12  fathoms  water,  which  makes  it  appear  shallow.  In 
the  entrance  Uiere  are  18  fathoms  close  to  the  shore  on  both  sides. 

Port  Caldera  is  close  to  the  northward  of  Port  Yngles,  and  is  directly  round 
a  point  with  a  small  island  off  it :  it  is  a  fine  bay,  pretty  well  sheltered,  but  more 
open  than  Port  Yngles,  and  the  landing  not  so  good.  There  is  water  near  the 
beach  on  the  East  side,  but  it  is  very  salt ;  and  it  appears  wonderful  how  they 
can  make  use  of  it,  but  they  have  no  other  nearer  than  Copiap6.  The  land  is 
entirely  covered  with  loose  sand,  except  a  few  rocks  on  the  points  :  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  is  low,  but  the  hills  rise  a  little  inland,  and  the  ranges  become  higher 
as  they  recede  from  the  coast.  The  first  hill  to  the  eastward  is  a  very  remarkable 
sharp-topped  hill,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  sand,  with  two  low  paps  to 
the  eastward  of  it.  They  have  sometimes  strong  northers  here,  which  throw  a 
good  deal  of  sea  into  the  South  corner  of  the  bay  ;  but  in  the  N.E.  corner,  which 
they  call  the  Calderillo,  it  is  always  smooth.  There  are  fish  to  be  got  in  the  bay, 
but  only  with  a  net ;  and  in  none  of  the  ports  visited  by  the  Beagle  were  any 
caught  alongside.  Near  the  outer  points  of  these  two  ports  rock  fish  are  to  be 
caught,  but  there  is  always  a  heavy  swell  in  such  places. 

The  Cabeza  de  Vaca  is  a  remarkable  point,  about  12  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Caldera  :  it  has  two  small  hummocks  near  its  extreme ;  inside  of  them  the  land 
is  nearly  level  for  some  distance,  and  then  rises  to  several  low  hills,  which  form 
the  extremity  of  a  long  range.  The  coast  between  Caldera  and  the  Cabeza  forms 
several  small  bays,  with  rocky  points  between  them,  off  all  of  which  there  are 
rocks  at  a  short  distance :  there  is  no  danger  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  this 
point.    To  the  northward  of  it  there  is  a  small  rocky  bay  called  Tortoralillo. 

To  the  northward  of  this  the  coast  is  steep  and  rocky  for  3  or  4  miles,  with  a 
high  range  of  hills  running  close  to  the  shore ;  then,  a  small  cove  called  Obispito, 
with  a  white  rock  on  its  South  point :  and  to  the  northward  of  this  the  land  is 
low  and  very  rocky,  with  breakers  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
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About  2  miles  from  that  cove  there  is  a  point  with  a  small  white  islet  off  it :  to 
the  northward  of  which  the  coast  trends  to  the  eastward,  and  forms  the  small  cove 
of  ObispOj  in  which  the  Beagle  anchored,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  any  vessel.  There 
is  a  very  high  sandhill  there,  with  a  stony  summit.  A  little  in-shore  of  the  cove, 
and  to  the  northward,  a  higher  range  of  stony  hills  runs  close  to  the  coast  for 
about  7  miles,  where  it  terminates  in  low  rugged  hills  a  little  in-shore  of  a  brown 
rugged  point  with  a  white  patch  on  its  extremity,  which  is  an  islet,  though  it  does 
not  show  as  one  from  the  sea.  To  the  northward  of  this  lies  the  fine  bay  of 
Flamenco ;  it  is  a  very  good  port,  well  sheltered  from  southerly  winds,  and  better 
from  the  northward,  as  the  point  projects  far  enough  to  prevent  a  heavy  sea 
getting  np.  The  landing  is  good  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  bay,  either  on  the 
rocks,  or  on  the  beach  of  a  small  cove  in  the  middle  of  a  patch  of  rocks  a  little 
more  to  the  northward,  where  there  are  a  few  huts,  in  which  two  brothers  with 
their  families  were  living :  their  chief  employment  was  catching  and  salting  fish, 
called  congrCf  and  drying  them  to  supply  Copiap6 ;  in  one  day  they  had  caught 
400.  They  appeared  to  live  in  a  miserable  way,  in  huts  made  of  seal  and  guanaco 
skins,  ranch  worse  than  a  Patagonian  toldo :  the  only  water  they  had  to  drink 
was  half  salt,  and  some  distance  from  the  shore.  They  sometimes  get  guanacoes 
that  they  run  down  with  dogs,  of  which  they  have  a  great  number.  Flamenco 
may  be  known  by  the  white  mark  on  Patch  Point.  Eleven  miles  North  of 
Flamenco  is  Las  Animas,  a  rocky  bay,  and  4  miles  N.E.  of  it  is  the  Bay  of 
ChaBeral,  neither  of  which  appears  to  be  fit  for  ships. 

In  the  bay  to  the  northward  of  Flamenco,  in  which  Las  Animas  was  said  to  be, 
Capt.  FitzRoy  could  see  no  place  fit  even  for  a  boat  to  land :  the  whole  bay  is  rocky, 
with  a  few  little  patches  of  sand,  and  a  heavy  surf  always  breaking  on  the  shore. 
The  North  point  of  this  bay  is  low ;  but  a  little  in-shore  there  is  a  high  range  of 
hills,  the  outside  of  which  is  very  steep ;  and  to  the  northward  of  this  point  there  is 
a  small  rocky  bay,  which  appears  to  answer  better  to  the  description  of  Las  Animas 
than  the  other :  it  did  not,  however,  appear  to  be  a  fit  place  for  vessels,  and  the 
landing  was  bad.  To  the  northward  there  is  a  much  deeper  bay,  which,  from  the 
description,  must  be  Chafieral :  the  South  side  of  it  is  rocky,  with  small  coves, 
but  the  landing  appeared  to  be  bad ;  the  East  and  North  shores  are  low  and 
sandy,  and  a  heavy  surf  was  breaking  on  the  beach.  The  North  point  of 
Chafieral  Bay  is  low  and  rocky,  with  a  high  range  a  little  in-shore.  To  the 
northward  of  this  point  the  hills  and  coast  are  both  composed  of  brown  and  red 
rocks,  with  a  few  bushes  on  the  summits  of  some  of. the  hills:  the  sandy 
appearance  that  the  hills  have  to  the  southward  ceases,  and  the  prospect  is,  if 
possible,  more  barren. 

Nearly  9  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  bay  of  Chafieral  stands  Sugar  Loaf 
Itlandy  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore.  In  coming  from  the  southward  there  is 
a  similarly  shaped  hill  on  the  main,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  for 
which  it  may  be  mistaken ;  but  the  island  is  not  so  high,  and  the  summit  is 
sharper.  Between  Sugar  Loaf  Island  and  Chafieral  the  coast  is  rocky,  and  affords 
no  shelter :  but  there  is  a  small  bay  to  the  southward  of  the  island,  which  might 
afford  some  shelter  iirom  northerly  winds,  though  with  routkerly  it  would  be 
exposed,  and  the  landing  is  very  bad.     In  the  middle  of  the  passage,  between  the 
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bland  and  the  main,  tliere  are  5  fathoms  io  the  shallowest  part :  the  water  in  its 
northern  end  is  smooth,  and  a  vessel  might  anchor  off  the  point  of  the  island, 
sheltered  from  southerly  winds,  in  6  or  7  fathoms ;  but  outside  of  8  fathoms,  it 
deepens  suddenly  to  13  and  20  fathoms  about  half  a  mile  from  the  island.  There 
is  a  small  bay  on  the  main  to  the  northward  of  the  channel,  where  a  vessel  might 
apparently  be  sheltered  from  southerly  winds. 

About  19  miles  to  the  northward  of  Sugar  Loaf  Island  there  is  a  projecting 
point,  with  some  small  rocky  islets  off  it,  which  was  supposed  to  be  Ballena  Point, 
from  the  description  gi?en  at  Port  Caldera.  Between  the  point  and  Sugar  Loaf 
Island  the  coast  fedls  back  a  little,  and  is  rocky,  with  a  high  range  of  hills  running 
close  to  the  shore.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  Ballena  Point  there  is  a  small 
bay,  with  a  rocky  islet  about  half  a  mile  off  the  South  point  of  it ;  the  top  of  the 
islet  is  white,  and  answers  the  description  given  of  a  port  called  Ballenita,  but  it 
is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  port ;  it  is  very  rocky,  with  two  or  three  small 
patches  of  sandy  beaches,  on  which  a  heavy  surf  was  breaking :  the  hills  come 
close  to  the  water,  and  have  a  rugged  appearance.  A  little  to  the  northwari 
of  this  there  is  another  bay,  which  seems  to  be  Lavata  :  the  South  point  has 
several  low  rugged  prongs  from  it,  and  in-shore  the  hills  rise  very  steeply  :  there 
is  a  small  cove,  with  excellent  landing,  directly  behind  the  South  point,  in  which 
the  Beagle  anchored ;  and  there  was  a  still  better  looking  port  inside,  but  it  was 
far  from  the  outer  line  of  coast,  and  her  time  would  not  allow  of  more  than  a 
hasty  glance.  Tlie  outer  cove,  in  which  she  anchored,  appeared  to  afford  ^ooi 
shelter  from  southerly  winds,  and  the  water  was  very  smooth. 

A  little  to  the  northward  of  Lavata  there  is  a  point  which,  till  close,  appears 
to  be  an  island  ;  but  it  is  joined  to  the  shore  by  a  low  shingle  sph  ;  and  several 
rocky  islets  that  lie  scattered  off  the  point  are  named  the  Tariolms. 

Nearly  3}  miles  to  the  northward  of  them  comes  the  Poimi  •tt/StM  Pedro,  very 
rugged,  and  with  a  high  round  hummock  a  little  way  io-skoK.  To  the  eastward 
of  this  point  there  is  a  deep  bay,  in  which  it  was  expected  to  and  the  town 
of  Paposo,  according  to  its  position  given  in  the  old  charts,  bat  there  was  no 
appearance  of  any  houses  or  inhabitants.  The  bay  is  very  rocky,  and  does  not 
afford  good  anchorage ;  several  rocks  lie  off  San  Pedro  Point,  and  inside  of  it 
there  is  a  reef  projecting  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  :  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay 
there  are  several  small  white  islets,  and  two  or  three  small  sandy  coves,  none  of 
which  are  large  enough  to  afford  shelter  for  a  vessel.  This  is  the  bay  of  Ysla 
Blanca,  and  is  bounded  to  the  northward  by  Taltal  Point. 

About  3  miles  from  Taltal  Point  there  is  a  white  islet,  with  some  rugged 
hummocks  upon  it ;  and  a  little  way  in-shore  there  is  a  hill  of  much  lighter  colour 
than  any  in  the  ncighlxiurhood. 

To  Ihe  northward  of  this  there  is  a  deep  bay,  in  which  it  was  thought  that 
Pa|>oso  would  rertainly  be  found  ;  and,  as  the  Beagle  was  becalmed,  a  boat  was 
sent  to  search  for  it.  On  landing  at  the  point,  she  saw  a  smoke  on  the  East  side 
of  the  bay,  and,  on  pulling  there,  two  fishermen  stated  that  the  place  was  called 
Huoso  Pnrado,  nnd  that  Paposo  was  round  another  point  about  17  miles  to  the 
northwardi  Ou  inr|uiring  for  water  they  brought  some,  which  was  better  than 
that  tasted  hi  some  other  places  to  the  southward,  but  still  it  was  scarcely  fit  for 
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use ;  they  said  it  was  as  good  as  that  at  Paposo,  and  they  thought  both  good. 
In  the  South  comer  of  the  bay  there  appeared  to  be  anchorage  for  vessels,  and 
the  landing  good,  but  very  open  to  northerly  winds.  No  vessel  ^lad  ever  been 
there  in  the  recollection  of  those  men,  neither  had  they  heard  of  any. 

On  this  uninhabited  coast  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  exact  spot  where 
the  republic  of  Chile  terminates,  and  that  of  Bolivia  begins  ;  but  according  to  the 
best  information,  afterwards  obtained,  the  line  of  limitation  comes  down  to  the 
shore  in  the  bight  of  Hueso  Parado,  or  between  it  and  the  point  of  San  Pedro. 

Tides. — The  only  place  at  which  the  time  of  high  water  was  satisfactorily 
determined  was  at  Guasco,*  where  it  is  8*"  30'  at  full  and  change ;  the  rise  4  feet 
at  neap  tides,  and  at  springs  about  2  feet  more.  From  the  swell  on  all  this  coast 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  time  of  high  water  at  all  near  the  truth  :  the  rise  and 
fall  appeared  to  be  5  or  6  feet  in  all  parts  of  it. 

The  only  perceptible  current  that  was  experienced  was  in  the  channel  between 
Sugar  Loaf  Island  and  the  main,  where  there  was  a  very  slight  stream  setting  to 
the  northward,  but  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour ;  and  this  was  after 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward  for  several  days.  It  is  said,  however,  by 
coasters,  that  there  is  usually  a  set  towards  the  North,  of  abont  half  a  mile  an  hour* 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  COASTS  OF  BOLIVIA  AND  PERU,  FROM  HUESO 

PARADO  TO  THE  RIVER  TUMBES. 

The  coast  described  in  this  chapter  was,  during  the  Spanish  domination  in  South 
America,  that  of  Upper  and  Lower  Peru  ;  but  when  these  states  threw  off  the 
yoke  in  1824,  they  became  separate  republics,  the  former  receiving,  in  1825,  the 
name  of  Bolivia,  from  the  Liberator,  General  Bolivar.f 

The  sea-coast  of  Bolivia  is  a  desert.  It  is  seldom  visited  by  European  shipping, 
except  at  one  point,  the  miserable  town  of  Cobija,  or  Puerto  la  Mar.  The  whole 
of  this  district  is  called  the  Desert  of  Atacam4.  Towards  its  North  part  there  are 
some  fertile  valleys,  but  the  greater  part  is  covered  with  dark  brown  or  black 
moveable  sand,  absolutely  arid,  uninhabitable  and  uninhabited.  The  River  Loa, 
whose  mouth  is  in  lat.  21^  28'  S.,  is  the  boundary  between  the  two  republics. 

The  republic  of  Peru  extends  on  the  Pacific  to  the  Rio  Tumbes,  in  lat.  3°  31'  S. 
The  name  Peru  was  given  to  the  country  in  an  early  part  of  the  Spanish  dominion. { 

*  The  tide  was  very  csrefblly  otMerred  in  a  cove  where  there  was  no  swell,  yet  fh>m  the  small 
rise  the  exact  time  could  not  he  talcen ;  the  water  remaining  at  the  same  level  above  half  an  hour. 

t  The  republic  of  Bolivia  embraces  those  provinces  of  Alto  Peru  which,  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  formed  the  Presidency  or  Audiencia  of  Cbarcas. 

t  An  expedition  in  1634,  under  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  being  In  want  of  provisions,  marched 
tbne  days  akmg  the  banks  of  a  river  named  Biru,  in  the  territory  of  a  caxique,  whose  name  was 
Bfraqneuu  From  this  river,  or  from  the  casique,  originated  the  name  given  to  the  country  now 
called  P0ru,  which  was  not  then  so  called  by  the  hihablUnts,  nor  by  any  other  name  before  the 
entranc*  of  the  Spaniards.    Oareilaso  de  Vega  derives  the  name  from  one  of  the  natives,  who 

T 
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The  precise  extent  and  population  of  these  republics  are  but  vaguely  estimated. 
Bolivia  may  have  an  area  of  320,000  square  miles,  and  its  population  from  500,000 
to  1,500,000.  Peru  has  an  area  of  500,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
1,700,000,  but  all  these  computations  are  mere  estimates.  Among  the  people 
the  native  races  greatly  predominate,  but  intermixed  occasionally  with  Spaniards 
and  with  negroes. 

The  coast  of  Peru  is  sandy,  bare,  and  scorched,  and  the  inland  country, called  the 
Valles,  extends  to  the  slopes  of  the  Andes.  This  part  of  the  state  has  Utile  wood, 
and  includes  but  small  districts  fit  for  culture ;  sandy  and  stony  deserts  prevail. 

The  great  feature  of  this  country  is,  as  farther  South,  the  great  chain  of  the 
Andes.  There  are  numerous  descriptions  of  them  ;  foremost  among  which  must 
be  placed  that  given  by  the  illustrious  Von  Humboldt.*  Another  interesting  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Pentland.f  Many  narratives  relative  to  their  general 
features  will  be  found  interspersed  throughout  many  writers ;  among  others  is  the 
Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.!  The  following  extract  is  from  the 
excellent  work  of  Dr.  Von  Tschudi,  who  resided  here  from  1838  to  1842  : — 

*'  The  two  great  mountain  chains  of  the  western  regions  of  South  America  arc 
not  sufficiently  distinguished  by  their  respective  names  ;  the  terms  Andes  and 
Cordillera  being  used  indiscriminately  for  either  of  them,  which  confusion  of  names 
is  done  even  in  Peru.  Nevertheless,  a  strict  distinction  ought  to  be  observed  ; — 
the  western  chain  should  properly  be  called  the  Cordillera,  and  the  eastern  chain 
the  Andes.  The  latter  name  is  derived  from  the  Quichua  word  Antasuyu  ;  anta 
signifying  metal  generally,  but  especially  copper,  and  suyu  a  district;  the 
meaning  of  Antasuyu,  therefore,  is  metal  district.  In  common  parlance,  the 
word  suyu  is  dropped,  a-nd  the  termination  a  in  aniOf  was  converted  into  is. 
Hence  the  word  aniis,  which  is  employed  by  all  old  writers  and  geographers ; 
and  even  now  is  in  common  use  among  the  Indian  population  of  southern  Peru. 
The  Spaniards  have  corrupted  this  Quichua  word  into  Andes.§ 

*'  The  old  inhabitants  of  Peru,  who  dwelt  chiefly  along  the  base  of  the  eastern 
chain,  where  they  worked  the  mines,  consequently  gave  the  name  Antis,  or 
Andes,  to  that  chain.  But  the  Spaniards,  advancing  to  the  western  mountains, 
gave  them  the  name  of  Cordillera,  the  usual  Spanish  term  for  any  mountain 
chain.  These  two  great  mountain  chains  stand,  in  respect  to  height,  in  an 
inverse  relation  to  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  the  greater  the  elevation  of  the 
Cordillera,  the  more  considerable  is  the  depression  of  the  Andes.  The  medium 
height  of  the  Cordillera,  which  is  of  the  most  importance  in  the  present  work,  is 
in  South  Peru  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  but  with  particular  points  here 
and  there  which  rise  to  a  greater  height.  The  Andes  are  here  about  17,000 
feet.     In  Central  Peru  the  Cordillera  is  the  highest. 


was  taken  prisoner  to  the  South  of  the  Bay  of  Panama  in  the  time  of  Nunex  de  Balboa.— 
Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  vi.  c.  16.  •  Relation  Historique,  tome  iii. 

t  Joum.  R.  Geog^.  Soc.,  vol.  v.  1835,  p.  70.  t  Vol.  i.  pp.  863—278. 

4  Some  derive  the  word  Andes  from  the  people  called  Antis,  who  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  these 
chains  of  mountains.  A  province  in  the  department  of  Cuzco,  which  was  probably  the  chief 
settlement  of  that  nation,  still  bears  the  name  of  Antas.  See  also  Von  Humboldt,  Relation  His- 
torique,  tome  ill.  pp.  194-5,  where  these  points  are  fully  considered.  The  name  of  Chile  as  spelt 
by  the  Spaniards,  or  Chili  as  originally,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Indian  word  quauhekiUi, 
capsicum-seeds.    See  life  in  Mexico,  by  Madame  C.de  la  B.  (Calderon  de  la  Baroa),  1843,  p.  384. 
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"  The  Cordillera  is  more  wild  and  rugged,  its  ridge  broader,  and  its  summits 
less  pyramidical  than  those  of  the  Andes,  which  terminate  in  slender,  sharp  peaks, 
like  needles.  The  Cordillera  descends  in  terraces  to  the  level  heights,  and  is 
moreover  the  ridge  of  division,  or  watershed,  between  the  waters  which  flow  to 
the  Atlantic  and  those  which  reach  the  Pacific.  All  the  waters  of  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Cordillera  work  their  way  through  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  while 
there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  the  Cordillera  being  intersected  by  a  river ;  a 
fact  more  remarkable,  because  in  Bolivia  and  southern  Peru  it  is  the  lower  chain."* 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  peaks  visible  from  sea  are  noticed  hereafter. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Pacific  are  chiefly  used  for  irrigation ;  none  of 
them  are  navigable,  except  the  Rio  Piura,  which  is  so  for  some  months,  as  far  as 
the  town  of  Piura.  The  principal  productions  for  which  Peru  is  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  from  its  mines.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  immense 
supplies  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  produced  from  the  Montana,  or  mountain 
district,  but  it  was  probably  much  overrated.  Humboldt  calculates  that  the 
annual  produce  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
about  £1,248,000,  but,  since  the  anarchy  consequent  upon  the  revolutionary 
struggles,  many  of  the  mines  are  abandoned,  and  the  produce  reduced,  perhaps 
to  one-half,  in  1849.  Those  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  lying  in  the  interior  mountains 
N.E.  of  Lima,  are  the  richest  mines  in  South  America,  and  formerly  produced 
silver  to  the  value  of  £1 ,800,000  annually.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Huancabelica, 
E.S.E.  of  Lima,  were  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world,  and  at  one  time  were 
unwrought,  but  a  private  company  has  since  been  formed  to  work  them  to  a 
considerable  extent,  f 

Other  metals  are  also  produced,  and  coal  mines  are  met  with  in  various  parts. 
Among  the  more  recent  articles  of  export  must  be  named  nitrate  of  soda  (or  salt- 
petre, as  it  is  sometimes  but  erroneously  called).  This  is  collected  on  the  Valles, 
and  used  in  European  agriculture  as  a  fertilizer,  opening  a  great  trade  in  a 
comparatively  unnoticed  article.  More  important  than  this,  however,  are  the 
stores  of  guano  which  abound  on  some  of  the  detached  islets  on  the  coast.  The 
principal  point  hitherto  frequented  for  this,  which  is  worked  by  a  company  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Peruvian  government,  is  the  great  Chincha  Island,  near 
Pisco. t  The  islands  on  which  it  occurs  are  mentioned  incidentally  hereafler  in 
Capt.  FitzRoy's  descriptions. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Peruvian  trade  has  been  better  understood.  The 
demand  and  the  means  of  payment  have  been  more  accurately  ascertained,  and  a 

*  Travels  in  Peru  during  tho  Tean  1838-42,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Von  Tschudi,  translated  by  Thomasina 
Ross,  1847. 

t  Smith's  Peru,  vol.  ii.  p.  24. 

t  Guano,  or  huano,  is  stated  by  some  to  be  a  Spanish  word,  but  by  others  Peruvian :  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  origin  from  the  latter ;  it  is  a  corruption  fVom  the  Quichua  word  huana — animal 
dung  (Von  Tschudi),  and  it  refers  to  one  of  tho  most  wonderful  agents  of  fertility  ever  discovered. 
It  was  first  introduced  into  England  by  M.  Barhoillet  and  Mr.  Bland,  of  the  firm  of  Myers, 
Bland,  and  Co.,  of  Valparaiso,  who  sent  several  cargoes  in  1839-40,  but  had  great  difficulty  in 
Introducing  it  to  agriculturists.  Its  value  soon  became  apparent ;  when  tliese  gentlemen,  in  con- 
nexion with  another  English  firm,  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  shipping  it  from  the  Peru- 
vian coasts  for  a  term  of  years.  The  Ichabo,  or  African  guano,  was,  as  is  well  known,  introduced 
through  the  instigation  of  Capt.  Andrew  Livingston,  of  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the 
nautical  world.  For  an  account  of  the  Peruvian  gitano,  and  its  application,  see  Dr.  Von  Tschndi's 
work,  p.  230,  et  seq.,  before  quoted.    See  also  Naut.  Mag.,  Nov.  1845,  p.  621,  e#  teq. 
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healthy  and  increasiDg  commerce  has  beea  carried  oo  as  far  as  the  state  of  the 
country  and  the  fluctuations  which  are  inseparable  from  distant  traffic  would 
permit.  The  commerce  of  Peru  will  not  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  Chile, 
and  while  the  former  has  been  diminishing,  the  latter  has  been  rapidly  increasing. 
A  portion  of  the  supplies  which  were  formerly  sent  to  Peru  direct,  are  now 
obtained  in  Chile,  and  sent  to  their  destination  in  coasting  vessels.  This  change 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  unwise  policy  pursued  by  the  various  Peruvian 
rulers,  in  imposing  heavy  transit  duties.  This  is  also  in  part  to  be  attributed  to 
the  advantageous  situation  of  Valparaiso,  where  purchasers  are  always  to  be  found 
for  articles  for  the  leeward  coast.  There  is  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
are  most  competent  to  judge,  that  Valparaiso  must  become  the  principal  mart  of 
foreign  commerce  on  the  western  coast  of  America ;  unless,  indeed,  that  San 
Francisco  in  the  North  should  become  so,  as  may  not  be  improbable. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Peru  is  principally  carried  on  by  the  English,  Americans, 
and  French.  Of  late  years  many  German  and  Spanish  vessels  have  been  sent 
thither,  and  occasionally  some  of  the  Mediterranean  flags  are  seen  on  the  coast.* 

On  the  coast  of  Peru  each  bay  or  landing  place  has  its  own  peculiarly  con- 
structed vessel,  adapted  for  the  surf  it  has  to  go  through.  Thus  at  Malabrigo, 
the  fishermen  have  what  they  call  **  caballitos,"  bunches  of  reed  tied  together,  and 
turned  up  at  the  bow  like  a  Chilian  balsa,  but  much  higher.  These  are  so  light, 
that  they  are  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  surf  to  the  beach,  when  the  people  jump 
off,  and  carry  them  to  their  huts.  But  the  most  important  and  best  known  of 
these  contrivances  is  the  balsa  (raft,  Spanish),  which  is  formed  of  seal  skins 
sewed  together  and  inflated ;  two  of  these  bags,  about  8  feet  in  length,  are 
fastened  together  at  one  end  for  a  prow,  and  completed  by  small  pieces  of  wood 
covered  with  matting  sewed  across.  It  is  paddled  with  a  piece  of  wood  with  a 
blade  at  each  end.  It  is  difficult  at  times  to  launch,  but  will  land  three 
passengers,  besides  the  steersman,  at  any  time,  with  great  facility. 

In  Lima  the  seasons  are  usually  distinguished  as  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter,  but  the  usual  division  of  the  aborigines,  into  wet  and  dry,  are  the  true 
distinctions. 

**  In  May  the  mornings  become  damp  and  hazy ;  and,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  latter  end  of  June,  more  or  less  drizzly.  In  October,  again,  tlie  rains,  which 
even  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  are  seldom  heavier  than  a  Scotch  mist, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  altogether  over,  as  the  days  are  still  more  or  less  wet,  or 
occasionally  there  may  be  seen  to  fall  a  light  passing  shower ;  the  evenings  and 
mornings  being  damp  and  foggy. 

'*  In  November  and  December,  when  the  dry  season  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
set  in,  the  weather,  except  for  an  interval  at  noon,  is  for  the  most  part  cool, 
bracing,  and  delightful :  and  April,  too,  is  in  this  respect  an  agreeable  month ; 
at  the  latter  end  of  which,  the  natives  of  the  capital,  being  so  exceedingly 
sensitive  as  to  feel  a  difierence  of  only  two  or  three  degrees  betwixt  the  temperature 
of  two  succeeding  days  like  an  entire  change  of  climate,  are  admonished,  by  a 
disagreeable  change  in  their  sensations,  to  protect  themselves  by  warm  apparel 

.  •  Wilkes'  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  303. 
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against  tbe  cbilU  arising  from  an  occasional  N.W.,  or  from  the  influence  of  the 
common  S.W.,  wind. 

''  Throughout  summer  the  wind  blows  almost  uniformly,  and  in  gentle  breezes, 
from  tbe  South ;  but  the  prevailing  wind  for  nine  months  in  the  year  is  the  S.W., 
which,  as  it  mingles  with  the  warmer  air  along  the  arid  coasts  of  Peru,  tends  to 
moderate  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  produce  the  fog  and  '  garua^ 
or  thick  Scotch  mists,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice.  During  the  dry  seasons 
on  the  coast,  the  rains  are  experienced  in  the  interior  of  the  country  and  lofty 
range  of  the  high  table-lands ;  especially  in  the  months  of  January,  February, 
and  March,  when  the  rain  that  falls  inland  is  often  very  heavy,  and,  on  the  most 
elevated  regions,  it  is  not  un frequently  alternated  with  snow  and  hail.  Thus,  the 
dry  season  of  the  coast  is  the  wet  in  the  sierra,  or  mountain  land,  and  vice  vend; 
and  by  merely  ascending  nigher  to  the  sierra,  or  descending  close  to  the  sea, 
without  any  appreciable  shifting  of  latitude,  the  favoured  Peruvians  may  enjoy, 
by  the  short  migration  of  a  few  leagues,  a  perpetual  summer  or  an  endless  winter ; 
if  that,  indeed,  should  be  called  winter  which  is  the  season  of  natural  growth  and 
herbage."  • 

Earthquakes  are  more  common,  perhaps,  in  Peru  than  in  any  other  country. 
Every  traveller  tells  us  of  his  experience  of  some  shocks  of  greater  or  less 
violence.  To  enumerate  them,  therefore,  would  be  a  very  prolix  work.  The 
great  shock  of  1746,  described  by  Juan  and  Ulloa,  destroyed  Callao,  and  greatly 
injured  Lima;  those  of  1687,  1806,  and  1828,  were  remarkable  also  for  their 
violence.  These  convulsions  have  effected  very  evident  changes  in  some  parts  of  the 
sea-coast  and  harbours,  and  some  of  their  traces  have  been  much  speculated  on. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume  we  shall  give  some  lengthened  observations 
on  the  winds  and  seasons  of  the  coasts.  The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  them 
for  more  full  information  on  these  heads. 

The  survey  of  this  coast,  made  under  Capt.  FitzRoy's  orders  by  Mr.  Usborne, 
R.N.,  has  superseded  all  preceding  charts.  Mr.  Usborne's  directions  are  given 
in  the  subsequent  pages,  as  they  will  be  found  in  Capt.  FitzRoy*s  appendix.  To 
these  have  been  added  some  observations  made  by  M.  Lartigue  in  the  French 
frigate  La  Clorinde,  Capt.  Le  Baron  Mackau,  in  1822-3  ;  other  information,  from 
the  Narrative  of  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expedition,  &c.,  will  be  found  as  quoted. 

At  San  Pedro  Point,  or  rather  at  Taltal  Pointy  near  Hueso  Parado,  the 
coast  of  Bolivia  is  supposed  to  commence  ;  and  from  thence  it  sweeps  round  the 
Bay  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  to  Orande  Pointy  a  distance  of  17  miles.  This  point, 
when  seen  from  the  S.W.,  appears  high  and  rounded,  terminating  in  a  low, 
rugged  spit,  with  several  hummocks  on  it,  and  surrounded  by  rocks  and  breakers 
to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  N.  by  W.  }  W.  9  J  miles  from  it,  lies 
Rincon  Point,  along  with  a  large  white  rock,  and  between  these  two  points,  in 
the  latitude  of  25°  20'  S.,  the  village  of  Paposo  was  at  length  discovered.  It  is 
a  miserable  place,  containing  about  200  inhabitants,  under  an  Alcalde;  the  huts 
are  scattered,  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  from  their  being  the  same  colour  as  the 
hills  behind  them.     Vessels  touch  there  occasionally  for  dried  fish  and  copper 

•  Smith's  Peru. 
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ore ;  the  former  plentiful,  bat  the  latter  scarce.  The  mines  lie  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
7  or  8  leagues  distant ;  but  are  very  little  worked.  Wood  and  water  may  be 
obtained  on  reasonable  terms ;  the  water  is  brought  from  wells  2  miles  off,  but 
owing  to  the  swell  which  constantly  sets  in  on  the  coast,  is  difficult  to  embark. 
Vessels  bound  for  this  place  should  run  in  on  a  parallel  of  25^  5^,  and  when  at  the 
distance  of  2  or  3  leagues,  the  white  rock  off  Rincon  Point  will  appear,  and 
shortly  after  the  low  white  head  of  Paposo.  The  course  should  be  immediately 
shaped  for  the  latter ;  for,  with  that  bearing  S.S.E.,  distant  half  a  mile,  they 
should  anchor  in  from  14  to  20  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  shells.  Should  the 
weather  be  clear  (which  is  seldom  the  case)  a  round  hill,  higher  than  the 
surrounding  ones,  and  immediately  over  the  village,  is  also  a  good  guide. 

N.N.W.  from  Grande  Point,  at  the  distance  of  23  miles,  is  Plata  Point,  similar 
to  it  in  every  respect,  and  terminating  in  a  low  spit,  off  which  lie  several  small 
rocks,  forming  a  bay  on  the  northern  side,  with  from  17  to  7  fathoms  water, 
rocky,  uneven  ground. 

From  this  point  to  Jara  Head,  which  lies  N.  |  W.  53  miles,  the  coast  runs  in 
nearly  a  direct  line ;  a  steep,  rocky  shore,  surmounted  with  hills  from  2,000  to 
2,500  feet  high,  and  without  any  visible  shelter,  even  for  a  boat. 

Jara  Head  is  a  steep  rock,  with  a  rounded  summit,  and  has  on  its  northern 
side  a  snug  cove  for  small  craft ;  it  is  visited  occasionally  by  sealing  vessels,  who 
leave  their  boats  to  seal  in  the  vicinity.  Water  is  left  with  them  ;  and  for  fuel 
they  use  kelp,  which  g^ows  there  in  great  quantity,  as  neither  of  these  necessaries 
of  life  are  to  be  had  within  25  leagues  on  either  side. 

Nearly  4  miles  N.  J  £.  from  the  Head,  the  large  Bay  of  Moreno ,  or  La 
Playa  Brava,  commences,  the  intermediate  land  being  high  and  rocky,  with  a 
black  rock  lying  off  it ;  and  N.N.W.  J  W.  22  miles  from  the  Head,  the  S. W. 
point  of  Moreno  Peninsula,  sloping  gradually  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Moreno, 
and  two  nipples  terminating  in,  from  whence  its  name  of  Tetos  Point, 

Mount  Moreno,  formerly  called  Monte  Jorge,  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
on  this  part  of  the  coast;  its  summit  is  4,160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
inclined  on  its  southern  side,  but  to  the  northward  ending  abruptly  over  the 
barren  plain  from  which  it  rises.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  (moreno)  colour,  without 
the  slightest  sign  of  vegetation,  and  split  by  a  deep  ravine  on  its  western  side. 

Immediately  under  Mount  Moreno  lies  Constitucion  Road,  a  small  but  snug 
anchorage,  formed  by  the  main  land  on  one  side  and  by  Forsyth  Island  on  the 
other.  Here  a  vessel  might  haul  in  to  the  land,  and  careen,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  heavy  rolling  swell  which  sets  into  most  of  the  ports  on  this  coast. 
The  landing  is  excellent.  Neither  wood  nor  water  are  to  be  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  therefore  provision  must  be  made  accordingly. 

N.  by  W.  12  miles  from  this  harbour.  Mount  Jargino,  a  steep  bluff,  terminates 
the  range  of  table-land  which  runs  in  a  line  from  Mount  Moreno ;  on  the  northern 
side  of  this  headland  lies  the  Bay  of  Herradura  de  Mexillones,  a  narrow  inlet, 
running  in  to  the  eastward,  but  without  affording  any  shelter. 

North  9  miles  from  thence,  Low  Point  is  surrounded  with  sunken  rocks ;  and 
5  miles  N.N.E.  }  £.  of  it  is  Leading  Bluff,  a  very  remarkable  headland, 'which 
with  the  hill  of  Mexillones,  a  few  miles  farther  South,  is  an  excellent  guide  for  the 
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port  of  Cobija.  The  Bluff  being  about  1,000  feet  high,  and  facing  the  North,  is 
entirely  covered  with  guano ^  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  chalky  cliff. 
There  is  an  islet  about  half  a  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Bluff,  and  attached  to  it 
by  a  reef;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  any  description  outside  it.  Mount  Mexillones 
is  2,650  feet  high ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  cone  with  the  top  cut  off,  and 
stands  conspicuously  above  the  surrounding  heights.  In  clear  weather  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  two  marks  ;  but  as  the  tops  of  the  hills  on  the  coast 
of  Bolivia  are  frequently  covered  with  heavy  clouds,  Leading  Bluff  is  a  surer  mark, 
for  it  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  for,  besides  its  chalky  appearance,  it  is  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and  the  land  falls  back  many  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

Round  this  head  is  the  spacious  Bay  of  Mexillones,  8  miles  across,  but  of 
little  use,  as  neither  wood  nor  water  is  to  be  obtained.  The  shore  is  steep- to ; 
but  there  is  anchorage  on  the  western  side,  2  miles  inside  the  Bluff. 

COBIJA,  or  LA  MAR.—  From  Mexillones  the  coast  runs  nearly  North  and 
South,  without  anything  worthy  of  remark,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Cobija,  or 
Puerto  La  Mar,  which  lies  N.  by  £.  30  miles  from  Leading  Bluff.  It  is  the  only 
port  of  the  Bolivian  republic,  and  contains  about  1,400  inhabitants.  Vessels 
call  occasionally  to  take  in  copper  ore  and  cotton  ;  but  the  trade  was  very  small 
in  1835,  after  the  recent  revolution  in  Peru. 

Good  water  is  very  scarce :  an  occasional  rill  (caused  by  the  condensed  fog) 
runs  down  a  ravine  to  the  northward  of  the  town,  but  so  small  that  a  musket- 
barrel  is  sufficient  to  convey  it  to  the  reservoir  of  the  inhabitants  :  there  are  wells, 
but  the  water  from  them  is  very  brackish^  and  will  not  keep  in  casks.  Fresh 
meat  may  be  procured  at  a  high  price  ;  but  fruit  and  vegetables,  even  for  their 
own  consumption,  are  brought  from  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  They 
have  a  mud- built  fort  of  6ve  or  six  guns  on  the  summit  of  the  Point ;  and  it  is  the 
only  fortification  noticed  about  the  place. 

If  coming  from  the  southward  toward  this  bay,  after  having  passed  Leading 
Bluff  (which  should  always  be  made),  it  would  be  advisable  to  shape  a  course  so 
as  to  close  the  land  2  or  3  leagues  to  southward  of  the  port,  and  then  coast  along 
until  two  white-topped  islets,  off  False  Point,  are  seen  ;  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to 
the  northward  of  them  is  the  port.  On  the  slope  of  Cobija  Point  there  is  a  white 
stone,  which  shows  very  plainly  in  relief  against  the  black  rocks  in  the  back- 
ground :  a  white  flag  is  usually  hoisted  at  the  fort  when  a  vessel  appears  in  the 
offing,  which  is  also  a  good  guide.  In  going  in  there  is  no  danger  ;  the  point  is 
8teep-to,  and  may  be  rounded  at  a  cable's  length,  and  the  anchorage  is  good  in 
8  or  9  fathoms,  sand  and  shells.  In  the  bay  there  are  a  number  of  straggling 
rocks,  but  they  are  all  well  pointed  out  by  kelp.  Landing  at  all  times  is 
indifferent,  and  owing  to  the  heavy  swell,  it  requires  some  skill  to  wind  the  boats 
in  through  the  narrow  channel  formed  by  rocks  on  each  side.  Two  miles  about 
N.N.E.  is  Copper  Cove,  a  convenient  place  for  taking  in  the  ore ;  and  where 
there  is  anchorage  in  12  fathoms,  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 

It  is  high  water,  at  the  full  and  change,  at  9^  54^  and  the  tide  rises  4  feet. 

After  passing  the  North  point  of  Cobija  Bay,  off  which  lie  a  number  of 
straggling  rocks  at  a  short  distance,  the  coast  takes  about  a  N.  ^  W.  direction : 
generally  shallow  sandy  bays  with  rocky  points,  and  hills  from  2,000  to  3,000 
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feet  bigli  doce  to  die  eoul,  but  so  ancfaorage  or  place  fit  for  shippcnzr  until  yea 
reach  Aigodcm  Bay^  28  milea  froB  Cobija. 

This  bay  h  fmall,  uid  the  water  deep :  the  Beagle  aochored  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  thore,  in  11  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  shells,  over  a  rocky  bottom. 
The  only  ose  of  this  anchorage  is  to  tend  from  it  for  water  to  the  Gully  of  Mamilla, 
7  miles  to  the  northward.  The  spring  there  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  beach  ; 
and  the  usual  method  of  bringing  it  is  in  bladders  made  of  seal-skin,  holding 
7  or  8  gallons  each,  with  which  most  of  the  coasters  are  provided,  the  only  vessels 
that  profit  by  a  knowledge  of  these  places. 

Algodon  Bay  may  be  distinguished  by  a  gully  leading  down  to  it,  and  by  that  of 
Mamilla  to  the  northward,  which  has  two  paps  on  the  heights  over  its  North 
side.    There  is  also  a  white  islet  off  Algodon  Point. 

About  North,  10  miles  from  Algodon  Bay,  there  u  a  projecting  cape,  called  in 
the  Spanish  chart  San  Francisco,  but  known  more  generally  by  the  name  of 
Paquiqui;  on  its  North  side,  and  near  its  extremity,  there  is  a  large  bed  oi  guano ^ 
which  is  so  much  used  on  this  coast  for  manure,  as  to  be  a  regular  trade. 

N.  \  W.  16  miles  from  Cape  Paquiqui  lies  Arena  Pointy  a  low,  sandy  point, 
with  rocky  outline :  between  the  two  is  a  small  fishing  village,  near  a  remarkable 
hummock.  Anchorage  may  be  obtained  under  Point  Arena,  in  10  fathoms,  fine 
sandy  bottom. 

N.  i  £.  12  miles  from  Arena  Point,  come  the  Gully  and  River  of  Loa,  which 
forms  the  boundary  line  between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  It  is  the  principal  river  on 
this  part  of  the  coast ;  but  its  water  is  extremely  bad,  in  consequence  of  running 
through  a  bed  of  saltpetre,  as  well  as  from  the  hills  surrounding  it  containing 
copper  ore.  It  is  said  that  the  ashes  of  a  volcano  also  fall  into  it,  which  add 
greatly  to  its  unwholesomeness ;  but,  bad  as  it  is,  the  people  residing  on  its  banks 
have  no  other.  At  Chacansi,  in  the  interior,  the  water  is  tolerably  good.  In 
the  summer  season  it  is  about  15  feet  broad  and  a  foot  deep,  and  runs  with 
considerable  strength  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  sea,  where  it  spreads, 
and  flows  over,  or  filters  through  the  beach ;  but  does  not  make  even  a  swatchway, 
or  throw  up  any  banks,  ever  so  small.  A  chapel  on  the  North  bank,  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  is  the  only  remains  of  a  once  populous  village.  People  from  the 
interior  visit  it  occasionally  for  guano^  which  is  in  abundance. 

The  best  distinguishing  mark  for  the  Loa  is  the  gully  through  which  it  runs  ; 
and  that  may  easily  be  known  from  its  being  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bay 
formed  by  Arena  Point  on  the  South  and  Lobo  Point  on  the  North ;  as  well  as 
from  the  hills  on  the  South  side  being  nearly  level,  while  those  on  the  North  are 
much  higher  and  irregular. 

There  is  good  anchorage,  but  rather  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  with  the  chapel 
bearing  North,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  from  8  to  12  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom ;  and  landing  may  be  effected  under  Chileno  Point ;  but  tlie  best  anchorage 
here  is  in  the  Bay  of  Chipana,  6  miles  N.N.W.  }  W.  from  Loa  River  (the  land 
projecting  between)  and  a  snug  cove  for  landing,  near  the  tail  of  the  point ;  but 
at  the  full  and  change  a  heavy  swell  sets  in,  and  a  boat  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
land  with  goods  at  those  times. 

For  the  Bay  of  Chipana,  aner  making  the  land  in  the  latitude  of  the  Loa,  a 
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large  white  double  patch  may  be  seen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  near  the  beach,  and  a 
similar  one  a  little  to  the  northward  ;  on  discovering  these  marks  (which  are 
visible  3  or  4  leagues)  a  course  should  be  shaped  directly  for  the  southern  point, 
where  lies  the  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  shells,  sheltered  by  low 
level  ground.  No  danger  need  be  feared  in  anchoring  ;  for,  though  the  land  is  low, 
it  may  be  approached  within  half  a  mile,  in  from  10  to  6  fathoms.  The  anchorage 
inside  the  long  kelp-covered  reef  might  perhaps  be  preferred  ;  but  the  landing  is 
not  so  good  there. 

N.N.W.  \  W.  of  this  bay,  at  the  distance  of  18  miles,  is  Lobo  or  Blanco  Point, 
high  and  bold,  and  on  its  extremity  there  are  several  hillocks.  In  the  interval 
there  is  a  small  fishing  village,  called  Chomache,  under  a  point,  with  a  long 
reef,  on  the  outer  part  of  which  a  cluster  of  rocks  show  themselves  a  few  feet  above 
the  water.  The  people  of  this  village  get  water  from  the  Loa,  a  passage  requiring, 
on  a  balsa,  four  days  or  more.^ 

N.N.W.  14  miles  from  Lobo  Point,  is  the  low,  rugged,  projecting  Point  of 
Patachey  with  an  inlet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  offing,  and  all  clear  outside. 
Halfway  between  these  two  points  is  the  Pahellon  (tent  shape)  of  Pica,  a  remark- 
able hillock,  said  to  be  all  guano ;  its  appearance  being  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  barren,  sunburnt  brown  of  the  surrounding  hills.  This  is  also  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  guano  vessels,  as  they  find  pretty  good  anchorage  close  to  the  northward 
of  the  Pabellon. 

East,  a  little  southerly,  a  few  miles  in-shore  of  this,  is  a  bell-shaped  mountain, 
named  Carrasco,  5,520  feet  high. 

From  Patache  Point  to  Grueso  Point,  N.  |  W,  28  miles,  the  coast  is  low  and 
rocky,  the  termination  of  a  long  range  of  table-land,  called  the  Heights  of  Oyarvide^ 
or  the  BarranccUy  from  its  cliffy  appearance  :  it  has  innumerable  rocks  and  shoals 
off  it,  and  should  not  be  approached  on  any  account  within  a  league,  for  the 
frequent  calms  and  heavy  swell  peculiar  to  this  coast  render  it  unsafe  for  nearer 
approach. 

Orueso  Point ,  at  the  North  end  of  the  Barrancas,  is  low  but  cliffy,  with  three 
white  patches  on  its  northern  side,  round  which  lies  the  Bay  of  Cheuranatta. 

N.  4  W.  1 1  miles  from  that  point,  come  the  anchorage  and  town  of  Iquique. 
.  ''IQUIQUE  contains  about  1,000  inhabitants,  and  stands  on  a  little  plain  of 
land  at  the  foot  of  a  great  wall  of  rocks,  2,000  feet  in  height,  which  line  forms 
the  coast.  The  whole  is  utterly  desert.  A  light  shower  of  rain  falls  only  once  in 
very  many  years :  and  hence  the  ravines  are  filled  with  detritus,  and  the  mountain 
sides  covered  by  hills  of  fine  white  sand,  even  1,000  feet  high.  During  this 
season  (July)  of  the  year,  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds,  extending  parallel  to  the  ocean, 
seldom  rises  above  the  wall  of  rocks  on  the  coast.  The  aspect  of  the  place  was 
most  gloomy.  The  little  port,  with  its  few  vessels,  and  a  small  group  of  wretched 
houses,  seemed  overwhelmed  and  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  rest  of  the  scene. 

''The  inhabitants  live  like  persons  on  board  a  ship,  every  necessary  coming 
from  a  distance.  Water  is  brought  in  boats  from  Pisagua,  about  40  miles  to 
the  northward,  and  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  9  reals  (4j.  6d.)  an  18  gallon  cask:  I 
bought  a  wine  bottle  full  for  threepence.  In  like  manner  firewood,  and  of  course 
every  article  of  food,  is  imported.     Very  few  animals  can  be  maintained  in  such 
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a  place.  Oo  the  ens aing  morning  I  hired,  with  difficalty,  at  the  price  of  £4 
•terliog,  two  molea  and  a  guide,  to  take  me  to  the  nltpetre  (or  nitrate  of  soda) 
worki,  14  leagoet'  dirtance.  These  are  the  present  sopport  of  Iquique.  During 
one  year  the  Talne  of  £100,000  sterling  was  exported  to  France  and  England. 
Formerly  there  were  two  exceedingly  ridi  sflTer  mines  (Haantacayhaa)  in  this 
neighbourhood  ;  bat  they  now  proflace  Tery  little.*** 

There  are  no  imports.  All  the  property  belongs  to  merchants  in  Lima,  where 
the  Teasels  are  chartered,  and  hare  only  to  call  here  and  take  in  their  cargoes. 

Vessels  boond  lor  this  place  should  run  in  on  the  parallel  of  Grueso  Point, 
until  the  white  patches  on  that  point  are  discerned,  when  a  coarse  should  be 
shaped  Ibf  the  northern  of  three  large  sandhills :  stand  boldly  in  on  this  coarse 
tiU  the  chordi  steeple  appears,  when,  or  shortly  after,  the  town  and  low  island 
wfll  be  seen,  under  which  is  the  anchorage ;  care  must  be  taken  in  rounding  this 
island  to  give  it  a  good  berth,  a  reef  extending  off  it  to  the  westward,  to  the 
distance  of  2  cables'  length. 

The  anchorage  is  good  in  1 1  fathoms,  with  Piedras  Point  bearing  N.  by  W. ; 

the  outer  point  of  the  island,  S.W.  by  W. ;  and  the  church  steeple,  S.  by  £.  ^  ^ 

Vessels  have  attempted  the  crooked  passage  between  the  island  and  the  main 

by  mistake,  and  thereby  got  into  danger,  from  which  they  were  extricated  with 

some  difiiculty ;  it  is  only  fit  for  boats  or  very  small  vessels. 

Landing  is  bad,  and  the  approach  to  the  shore  hazardous,  owing  to  the  number 
of  blind  breakers  with  which  it  abounds ;  and  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
the  heavy  swell  sets  in.  Balsas  are  employed  to  bring  the  cargoes  to  launches  at 
anchor  outside  the  danger,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  ports  on  this  coast. 

Off  Piedras  Point  there  is  a  cluster  of  rocks ;  and  N.  by  W.  18  miles  from  it 
the  small  low  black  Island  of  MexUlon,  with  a  white  rock  lying  off  it.     It  may  be 
known  by  the  Gully  of  Aurora,  a  little  to  the  southward,  and  a  road,  apparently 
well  trodden,  on  the  side  of  the  hilU,  leading  to  the  mines.     And  N.  by  W.  j  W. 
33  miles  from  Piedras  Po'mt  is  Pichalo  Point,  a  projecting  ridge  at  right  angles 
to  the  general  tivnd  of  the  coast,  with  a  number  of  hummocks  on  it.     Round  to 
the  northward  of  this  point  is  the  village  and  roadstead  of  Pisagua :  this,  as  well 
as  Mexillon,  is  connected  with  Iqnique  in  the  saltpetre  trade,  and  is  resorted  to 
by  vessels  for  that  article.     In  rounding  the  point,  a  snnken  rock  lies  about  half  a 
cable's  length  off,  and  should  be  looked  out  for,  as  it  is  necessary  to  hug  the  land 
closely,  in  order  to  ensure  fetching  the  anchorage  off  the  village ;  for  baffling  winds 
are  frequent,  and  may  throw  yon  near  the  shore,  but  that  does  not  signify,  as  the 
water  is  smooth  and  the  shore  steep-to.     The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  extreme 
of  Pfsagaa  Point  N.  j  W.,  and  Pichalo  Point  W.  i  S.,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  the 
village,  in  B  fathoms ;  by  which  you  will  avoid  a  rock  with  4  feet  water  on  it, 
\j'm%  </ff  the  sandy  cove  at  the  disUnce  of  2  cables. 

North  of  this,  2}  miles,  the  River  of  Pisagua  makes  a  conspicuous  break  in  the 
%\\tm\  mid  its  w«t«r  supplies  all  the  neighbouring  inhabitants.  For  a  few 
monllis  iliiriifK  \\m  winter  season,  when  thb  river  attains  the  greatest  strength,  it 
NppKsrs  to  \m  Nl/fiMl  1(1  fimt  in  width,  but  even  then  has  not  sufficient  force  to 
mulls  mi  «»sll  foi  iui.|f  iiiUi  tlm  sim  j  like  the  I/>a  to  the  South,  it  merely  Biters 

•  Mr.  rinrwln,  pp.  44«.a. 
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through  the  beach,  or  is  lost  in  the  parched  up  soil  around.  During  nine  months 
of  the  year  no  water  is  found  in  its  bed  :  though  a  scanty  supply  may  always  be 
had  from  the  wells  dug  near  it,  yet  no  vessel  should  trust  to  renewing  her  stock  at 
this  place,  for,  besides  its  unwholesomeness,  the  difficulty  and  expense  attending 
embarkation  would  be  very  great. 

From  Pichalo  Point  to  Gorda  Pointy  18  miles,  the  coast  is  in  low  broken  cliflb, 
with  a  few  scattered  rocks  off  it,  and  ranges  of  high  hills  near.  Gorda  Point  is  a 
low  jutting  prong,  where  a  long  line  of  cliff*,  several  hundred  feet  high,  com- 
mences, and  continues,  with  only  two  breaks  or  interruptions  (the  quebrcuUu  of 
the  Spaniards),  as  far  northwards  as  Arica. 

These  breaks  in  the  cliffs,  or  gullies,  as  they  are  called  by  the  sailors,  are 
remarkable,  and  very  useful  in  making  Arica  from  the  southward.  The  first  is  the 
Quebrada  de  Camarones,  which  lies  7  miles  North  of  Gorda  Point,  and  is  about 
a  mile  in  width,  lying  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  with  a  stream  of  water  running 
down  it,  and  a  quantity  of  brushwood  on  its  banks  ;  it  forms  a  slight  sandy  bay, 
but  not  sufficient  to  shelter  a  vessel  from  the  heavy  swell. 

The  Gulljfy  or  Quebrada,  of  Victor  is  the  other;  it  lies  29  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Camarones,  and  16  miles  to  the  southward  of  Arica;  it  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and  from  a  high  bold  point,  called  Cape  Lobos, 
jutting  out  to  the  south-westward,  forms  a  tolerably  good  anchorage  for  small 
vessels:  it  traverses  the  country  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Camarones, 
and  has  likewise  a  small  stream  passing  through,  with  verdure  on  its  banks. 
Vessels  bound  to  Arica  should  endeavour  to  make  this  gully  or  ravine,  and 
when  within  three  or  four  leagues  of  it  they  will  see  Arica  Head,  which  appears 
as  a  steep  bluff*,  with  a  round  hill  in-shore,  called  Monte  Gordo,  Upon  nearer 
approach  the  Island  of  Alacran  will  be  observed,  joined  to  the  head  by  a  reef  of 
rocks.  To  the  northward  of  this  island,  and  round  the  head,  is  the  port  and 
town  of  Arica,  which  is  the  seaport  of  Tacna. 

ARICA. — We  give  the  description  of  this  part  of  the  coast  as  detailed  by 
M.  Lartigue,  and  then  the  observations  of  Mr.  Usborne  : — 

'*  At  2  miles  to  the  South  of  the  Morro  of  Arica  is  a  cove  where  the  coast  is 
formed  of  g^vel  or  shingle,  but  it  cannot  be  entered  on  account  of  the  surf. 
The  Morro  of  Arica  is  perpendicular  on  the  West  side,  and  falls  rapidly  towards 
the  East.  Coming  from  the  South,  it  may  be  seen  at  12  leagues  off*;  at  this 
distance  it  seems  detached  from  the  land.  Coming  from  the  West,  the  Morro  of 
Arica  appears  confounded  with  the  high  lands  which  lie  to  the  East  of  it,  and 
cannot  be  distinguished  more  than  8  leagues  off*.  Its  great  whiteness  indicates  it. 
At  the  Morro  of  Arica  the  direction  of  the  coast  changes  to  the  N.E.  for  2  miles, 
and  then  runs  N.W.  4  W.,  and  is  lined  with  great  stones  as  far  as  the  river  of 
Joan  Diaz,  or  Juan  de  Dios. 

**  The  coast  and  the  high  lands  both  change  their  appearance  at  Arica ;  from 
hence  to  Juan  Diaz  it  is  low,  the  land  rising  in  a  gentle  slope  to  a  plateau, 
interspersed  with  trees,  called  the  Plain  of  Arica.  The  portion  of  this  plain  above 
the  city  is  cut  through  with  a  gorge  called  the  Valley  ofSapa,  thickly  set  with  trees. 

''The  summits  of  the  interior  mountains  have  an  appearance  of  verdure,  which 
increases  as  you  advance  to  the  N.W.     These  summits  are  sometimes  hidden  by 
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cloudsy  but  they  are  less  thick  than  to  the  South  of  Arica.  The  differences  which 
exist  between  the  appearance  of  the  coast  on  either  side  of  Arica  make  it  easy  to 
be  recognised,  either  coming  from  the  South  or  N.W.  Notwithstanding,  the 
land  should  always  be  made  between  the  Quebrada  Camarones  and  the  Morro, 
because,  as  is  stated  in  the  description  of  the  prevalent  winds,*  there  is  ahnost 
always  found  in  the  afternoon,  South  of  Arica,  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.S.W., 
by  the  aid  of  which  you  may  proceed.  You  may  run  for  the  Morro  as  soon  as  it 
is  distinguished  ;  when  within  4  leagues  you  will  see  the  Guano  Island,  which 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  approach  on  the  South  side. 

**  The  best  anchorage  at  Arica  is  to  the  North  or  N.N.E.  of  this  island,  not  too 
near  the  land,  for  inside  the  proper  anchorage  the  small  spaces  where  the  bottom 
is  good  are  embarrassed  by  coarse  sand,  rocks,  and  lost  anchors. 

"  There  is  at  all  times  in  this  road  a  heavy  swell  coming  from  S.W.  or  S.S.W. ; 
as  the  breeze  is  in  general  moderate,  vessels  generally  make  fast  with  a  single 
heavy  anchor,  and  keep  the  head  to  the  sea  by  another.  Landing  can  only  be 
effected  at  one  point,  which  is  to  starboard  of  the  flagstaff;  to  reach  it,  leave  to 
starboard  the  rocky  flat  nearest  the  shore,  and  pass  it  at  an  oar's  length.  This 
flat  uncovers  only  at  one-third  tide.  When  the  tide  is  low,  small  boats  only  can 
be  beached,  and  then  only  with  difficulty.  There  is  then  but  very  little  water  at 
the  landing  place,  and  it  is  only  by  the  lift  of  the  sea  that  you  can  reach  the 
shore ;  at  least,  in  very  fine  weather,  it  would  be  dangerous  even  for  the  smallest 
boats  to  go  ashore  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast. 

*'  For  watering  you  must  anchor  the  long-boat  outside,  a  small  boat  must  take 
the  casks,  when  filled,  to  it.  The  spring  is  not  very  abundant,  and  is  nearly  level 
with  the  surface;  and  you  must  clear  it  out  to  bale.'*t 

Of  late  Arica  has  been  the  seat  of  civil  war",  from  which  it  has  severely  suffered. 
It  was  in  contemplation,  in  the  latter  end  of  1836,  to  make  it  the  port  of  the 
Bolivian  territory  ;  and,  had  that  taken  place,  it  would  perhaps  have  become  next 
in  importance  to  the  harbour  of  Callao,  the  principal  port  of  Peru  ;  its  present 
exports  are  bark,  cotton,  and  wool,  for  which  is  received  in  return  merchandise, 
chiefly  British.  Fresh  provisions  and  vegetables,*  with  all  kinds  of  tropical  fruit, 
may  be  had  in  abundance,  and  upon  reasonable  terms;  the  water  also  is  excellent, 
and  may  be  obtained  with  little  difficulty,  as  a  mole  is  built  out  into  the  sea, 
which  enables  boats  to  lie  quietly  while  loading  and  discharging;  the  only 
inconvenience  is  having  to  carry  or  roll  it  through  the  town.  Fever  and  ague  are 
said  to  be  prevalent ;  this  in  all  probability  arises  from  the  bad  situation  which 
has  been  chosen  for  the  town,  the  high  head  to  the  southward  excluding  the 
benefit  of  the  refreshing  sea  breeze,  which  generally  sets  in  about  noon.t  In 
entering  this  place  there  is  no  danger  whatever ;  the  low  island  may  be  rounded 
at  a  cable's  distance  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  and  anchorage  chosen  where  convenient. 

The  Western  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  between  Cobija  and  Arica  attains  a  very 
gpreat  elevation,  and  offers  several  snow-capped  peaks  well  known  to  navigators. 

The  most  southern  group  of  these  peaks  consist  of  four  majestic  nevadoSy  known 

*  See  the  chapter  upon  the  winds  at  the  latter  part  of  this  volame. 
t  Description  dc  la  Cote  du  Perou,  1827,  pp.  25,  2G. 
t  Capt.  FiURoy. 
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to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  the  interior  by  the 
names  of  Gualatieri  or  Sehama,  Chungara,  Parinacota,  and  Anaclache.  Guala- 
tierif  or  Sehama^  which  Mr.  Pentland  thinks  the  most  elevated  of  the  four,  is  in 
the  form  of  the  most  regular  truncated  cone,  enveloped  to  its  base  in  perpetual 
suow.  Masses  of  ashes  and  vapour  are  seen  to  issue  from  its  summit  at  intervals, 
so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  volcano  in  activity.  Its  elevation  is  esti- 
mated at  22,000  feet. 

North  of  Gualatieri  rise  two  maguiGcent  nevados,  which,  owing  to  their 
similarity  of  form,  and  their  contiguity  to  each  other,  are  known  to  the  Creole 
population  by  the  name  of  Melizzos  or  Twins,  whilst  they  are  called  Chungara 
and  Parinacoia  by  the  Indian  population.  The  most  southern  of  these  nevados 
forms  a  very  perfect  truncated  cone,  whilst  the  most  northern  rather  resembles  a 
dome  or  bell  (campana).  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  both  are  of  igneous  origin, 
and  that  Chungara  possesses  an  active  crater  at  its  summit,  still  in  activity. 

The  Nevada  of  Anaclache  is  certainly  less  elevated  than  the  three  preceding, 
and  perhaps  does  not  exceed  18,500  feet.  It  forms  a  ragged  ridge,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Cordillera,  of  considerable  length. 

Still  farther  North  several  snow-capped  peaks  rise  at  the  back  of  Arica.  The 
centre  of  this  group  may  be  fixed  where  the  Gualillas  Pass,  a  col  or  passage  of 
the  western  Cordillera,  which  attains  an  elevation  of  14,830  feet,  is  crossed  by 
the  great  commercial  road  from  Arica  to  La  Paz,  and  the  interior  of  Bolivia. 
The  Nevada  of  Chipicani,  which  is  about  the  mean  elevation  of  this  snow-capped 
group,  is  16,998  feet  high,  and  consists  of  a  broken  down  crater,  with  an  active 
solfatara  in  its  centre.* 

From  Arica  the  coast  takes  a  sudden  turn  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  the  river 
Juan  de  Dios  or  Juan  Diaz ;  it  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  with  regular  soundings :  from 
this  river  it  gradually  becomes  more  rocky,  and  increases  in  height  till  it  reaches 
the  Point  and  Morro  of  Sama,  3,890  feet  high.  This  is  the  highest  and  most 
conspicuous  land  near  the  sea  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  and,  at  a  distance, 
appears  from  its  boldness  to  project  beyond  the  neighbouring  coast  line.  On  its 
western  side  there  is  a  cove  formed  by  Sama  Point,  bearing  N.W.  by  W.  |  W. 
45  miles  from  Arica  Head,  where  coasting  vessels  occasionally  anchor  for  guano: 
and  there  are  three  or  four  miserable-looking  huts,  the  residence  of  those  who 
collect  the  guano.  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  land  there,  except  in  a  balsa, 
and  even  then  with  difficulty.  Should  a  vessel  be  drifted  down  there  by  baffling 
winds  and  heavy  swell,  which  has  been  the  case,  she  should  endeavour  to  pass 
the  head  (as  a  number  of  rocks  surround  it)  about  a  mile  to  the  westward  ;  and 
there  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  15  fathoms. 

N.W.  by  N.  i  \V.  9  miles  from  Sama  Point,  is  a  low  rocky  point,  called  Tyke, 
and  between  those  points  issues  the  small  River  Cumba,  with  low  cliffs  on  each 
side  :  like  most  of  the  rivers  on  the  coast,  it  has  not  strength  to  make  an  outlet, 
but  is  lost  in  the  shingle  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  before-mentioned  cliffs. 
Regular  soundings,  which  continue  gradually  increasing  as  far  as  Coles  Point, 
may  be  obtained  at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  in  from  15  to  20  fathoms. 

•  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  v.,  1835,  p.  72,  and  Meyeo,  Reiae  um  dio 
£rde,  vol.  i. 
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W.N.W.,  at  the  distance  of  31  miles  from  Sama  Point,  is  Coles  Point:  the 
shore  between  is  alternately  sandy  beach,  with  low  cliff,  and  moderately  high 
table-land  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  landing  could  be 
effected  anywhere  between  Arica  and  Coles  Point,  as  a  high  swell  sets  directly 
on,  and  appears  to  break  with  universal  violence. 

Coles  Point  is  very  remarkable ;  it  is  a  low  sandy  spit,  running  out  from  an 
abrupt  termination  of  a  line  of  table-land.  Near  its  extremity  there  is  a  cluster 
of  small  hummocks ;  and  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  one  island.  Off  the  point, 
to  the  S.W.,  there  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  or  islets,  but  no  hidden  dangers.  The 
rebound  of  the  sea  beating  against  both  sides  of  the  point  causes  a  ripple,  and 
much  froth,  which  leads  one  to  suspect  a  reef  in  the  vicinity. 

YLO. — N.E.  5}  miles  from  this  point  is  the  village  and  roadstead  of  Ylo. 
This  is  a  poor  place,  containing  about  three  hundred  inhabitants,  under  the  local 
governor  and  captain  of  the  port.  But  little  trade  is  carried  on,  and  that  chiefly 
in  gucuM :  a  mine  of  copper  has  been  lately  discovered,  which  may  add  to  its 
importance.  The  inhabitants  have  full  occupation  in  collecting  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  do  not  care,  therefore,  to  trouble  themselves  about  luxuries.  Water  is 
scarce,  and  wood  is  brought  from  the  interior,  so  that  it  is  not,  on  any  account,  a 
suitable  place  for  shipping.* 

The  best  anchorage  is  off  the  village  of  Pacocha  (I  J  miles  South  of  the  town), 
in  12  or  13  fathoms,  and  the  best  landing  is  in  Huano  Creek :  but  bad  indeed  is 
the  best,  and  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  boat  be  swamped,  or  hurled  with  violence 
against  the  rocks. 

In  going  into  Ylo,  the  shore  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  half  a  mile 
(as  many  sharp  rocks  and  blind  breakers  exist),  until  three  small  rocks,  called 
the  Brothers,  which  are  always  visible  under  the  Table  £nd,  bear  East,  when 
the  village  of  Pacocha  may  be  steered  for,  and  anchorage  taken  abreast  of  it,  as 
convenient. 

English  Cove  affords  the  best  landing,  but  boats  are  forbidden  that  cove,  to 
prevent  the  contraband  trade  carried  on  there. 

*'  The  Morro  Sama  is  the  point  which  ought  to  be  made  in  order  to  reach  the 
anchorage  of  Ylo,  lying  behind  Point  Coles.  When  you  are  4  leagues  to  the  West 
of  the  Morro  Sama  you  will  see  that  point,  and  also  the  plateau  of  rocks,  which 
is  half  a  mile  distant  from  it  to  the  S.W. 

<<  You  must  then  steer  so  as  to  pass  If  miles  outside  these  rocks ;  and  as  the 
part  of  the  coast  which  is  between  Point  Coles  and  the  anchorage  is  bestrewed 
with  rocks,  some  never  uncovering,  and  only  breaking  at  times,  you  should  not 
near  the  land  before  the  village  of  Ylo  bears  N.E.  }  K 

"  The  anchorage  is  sheltered  from  the  swell  on  the  South  side  by  Point  Coles ; 
a  hill,  which  appears  sandy,  commences  at  this  point,  at  a  mile  from  its  most 
projecting  point;  it  then  runs  S.W.  and  N.E.,  and  joins  the  high  mountains  of 
the  interior.  The  village  of  Ylo  is  near  the  shore,  at  the  opening  of  a  valley  formed 
on  the  South  side  by  this  sandy  height ;  and  on  the  North,  by  an  elevation  also 
sandy,  and  of  the  same  height,  but  connected  with  the  interior  moantains.    The 

•  See  Capt.  B.  Hall'i  Expedition,  &c.,  vol.  i.  chap.  ziii. 
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best  anchorage  is  in  15  fathoms,  fine  sandy  bottom,  N.N.W.  }  W.  of  some  houses 
(abandoned)  which  are  on  the  coast ;  the  village  church  bearing  N.  64°  East. 
The  swell  is  less  heavy  farther  to  the  North ;  the  S.E.  and  S.S.R  breezes  freshen 
almost  always  in  the  afternoon.  You  must  moor  fore  and  aft.  You  can  land 
near  the  deserted  houses.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  the  sandy  beach,  which 
extends  to  the  North.  The  landing  is  probably  very  difficult  in  winter ;  in  fine 
weathejT,  in  summer,  it  is  not  without  difficulties. 

**  The  anchorage  of  Ylo  is  the  best  on  tlie  coast.  In  the  months  of  August  and 
September  the  river  is  very  low,  but  even  then  water  may  be  procured.  As  this 
place  only  communicates  with  the  town  of  Moguegua,  it  is  not  much  frequented." 
— (M.  Lartigue,  pp.  29,  30). 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  behind  Ylo,  has  not  been  very  accurately 
examined,  its  being  frequently  clouded  prevents  observations.  It  is  traversed 
by  a  road  leading  from  Ylo  and  Moguegua  to  the  interior  of  Bolivia,  along  which 
the  merchandise  of  the  sea-coast  is  carried.  One  of  the  peaks  of  this  part  of 
the  Cordillera,  probably  an  elevated  cone-shaped  nevado,  was  called  by  Dr. 
Meyen  the  Volcan  Viejoy  who  gives  its  height  as  between  19,000  and  20,000  feet.* 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  some  of  the  names  as  given  by  the  Indians 
were  not  always  correct;  a  remark  which  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  other 
mountains  of  the  Cordillera. 

From  Ylo  the  coast  trends  to  the  north-westward,  with  a  cliffy  outline,  from 
200  to  400  feet  in  height,  and  with  one  or  two  coves,  useful  only  to  small 
coasters,  as  far  as  the  Valley  of  Tambo,  which  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  may 
be  easily  distinguished  by  its  fertile  appearance,  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
barren  and  desolate  cliffs  on  either  side  ;  those  to  the  eastward  maintaining  their 
regularity  for  several  miles,  while  on  the  other  they  are  broken,  and  from  their 
near  approach  of  the  hills  the  aspect  is  bolder. 

The  point  off  this  valley  is  called  Mexico ;  it  bears  N.W.  f  W.  40  miles  from 
Coles  Point,  and  E.S.E.  f  E.  21  miles  from  Ilay  Point ;  it  is  low,  and  covered 
with  brushwood  to  the  water's  edge,  and  projects  considerably  beyond  the  general 
trend  of  the  coast.  At  the  distance  of  2  miles  to  the  southward,  soundings  may 
be  obtained  in  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom;  from  that  depth,  in  the  same 
direction,  it  increases  to  20  fathoms ;  but  on  each  side  of  the  bank  there  are 
60  fathoms.  W.N.W.  J  W.  21  miles  from  Mexico  Point,  is  Ilay  Point,  and 
between  the  two,  5  miles  from  the  latter,  the  Cove  of  Mollendo,  once  the  port  of 
Arequipa ;  but  of  late  years  the  bottom  has  been  so  much  altered,  that  it  is  only 
capable  of  affording  shelter  to  a  boat  or  very  small  vessel ;  f  in  consequence  of 
which  it  has  been  thrown  into  disuse,  and  the  Bay  of  Ilay  now  receives  the  vessels 
that  bring  goods  into  the  Arequipa  market. 

"The  town  of  Mollendo,  which  is  one  of  the  seaports  of  the  great  city  of 
Arequipa,  60  miles  inland,  consists  of  forty  or  fifty  huts,  built  of  reed  mats, 
without  any  coating  of  mud,  as  the  climate  requires  no  exclusion  of  air.  Each 
hut  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  shady  verandah,  and  covered  by  a  flat  cane  roof. 

*  Meyen,  Beise  um  die  Erde,  vol.  i. 

t  M.  Lartigue  gives  ample  directioiiB  for  Mollendo,  but  it  is  preiooMd  th^are  now  unsecMiary 
fiyr  tha  above  reaion. 
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There  are  no  windows,  and,  of  course,  no  chimneys ;  and  the  doors,  like  the 
walls,  are  constructed  of  basket-work.  The  original  ground,  with  all  its 
inequalities,  forms  the  floors ; — in  short,  a  more  primitive  town  was  never  built. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  wide  seaport  were  very  kind  to  us,  and  remarkably  gentle 
in  their  manners."  * 

ILAY,  the  port  of  Arequipa,t  is  formed  by  a  few  straggling  islets  and  by  Flat 
Rock  Point,  which  extends  to  the  N.W. :  it  is  capable  of  containing  20  or  25 
sail.  The  town  is  built  on  the  West  side  of  a  gradually  declining  hill,  sloping 
towards  the  anchorage,  and  is  said  to  contain  1,500  inhabitants,  chiefly  employed 
by  the  merchants  of  Arequipa.  As  in  all  the  seaports  of  Peru,  a  governor  and  a 
captain  of  the  port  are  the  authorities  ;  and  it  is  also  the  residence  of  a  British 
vice-consul.  Trade  was  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  here,  even  during  the 
civil  war,  than  at  any  place  that  was  visited  by  the  Beagle ;  there  were  generally 
four  or  five,  and  often  double  that  number  of  vessels,  discharging  or  taking  in 
cargoes.  The  principal  exports  were  wool,  bark,  and  spice,  in  exchange  for  which 
British  merchandise  was  chiefly  coveted. 

A  vigia  or  look-out  house  was  established  here  in  1837,  as  a  beacon  for  vessels 
making  the  port  of  Hay,  to  avoid  their  passing  and  getting  to  leeward  of  it,  which 
has  often  been  the  case.  The  vigia  is  painted  white,  with  a  flagstaff,  on  which  a 
flag  is  hoisted  when  any  vessel  is  discerned  in  the  offing.  It  stands  upon  an 
eminence,  bearing  E.  by  S.  I  mile  from  the  anchorage,  and  may  be  clearly 
perceived  by  vessels  coming  from  the  southward  and  eastward,  as  far  as  the  point 
of  Tambo. 

In  case  any  vessels  should  be  off  the  port  at  nightfall,  a  light  will  be  exhibited 
from  the  peak  of  the  flagstaff,  as  a  guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  for  which 
a  charge  of  two  dollars  each  vessel  is  made. — (T.  Crompton,  H.B.M.  Consul, 
Feb.  20th,  1837.) 

Hay  being  the  seaport  of  the  second  city  of  Pern,  is  much  frequented  by 
British  merchant  vessels,  and  the  following  directions  will  assist  them  in  making 
it.  Vessels  have  frequently  been  in  sight,  to  the  westward  of  the  port,  yet  from 
the  set  of  the  current — half  a  knot,  and  at  the  full  and  change  often  as  much  as 
one  knot,  to  the  westward — have  been  prevented  from  anchoring  for  several  days. 

This,  no  doubt,  has  been  partly  owing  to  the  hitherto  inaccurate  position 
assigned  to  it,  and  from  a  proper  reluctance  to  expose  a  vessel  on  an  imperfectly 
known  coast  to  be  baffled  and  drifted  about  by  light  and  variable  airs,  in  addition 
to  a  heavy  swell  continually  rolling  directly  towards  the  shore. 

Coming  from  the  southward,  the  land  abreast  of  Tambo  should  be  made,  and  a 
certainty  of  that  place  ascertained,  which,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather, 
may  be  seen  from  the  distance  of  3  to  6  leagues :  the  course  should  then  be  shaped 
toward  a  gap  in  the  mountain  to  the  westward,  with  a  defined  sharp-topped  hill  in 
the  near  range,  a  short  distance  from  it.  Through  this  gap  lies  the  road  which 
leads  to  Arequipa,  and  which  winds  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  from  Hay. 

*  Capt  Basil  Hall,  Extracts,  &c.,  toI.  i.  chap.  13. 

t  Abbquipa,  the  second  city  of  Peru,  was  founded  by  Pizairo's  orders,  In  153G.  It  is  a  tolerably 
yreW  built  and  trading  town,  standing  7,797  feet  above  the  sea,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  volcano 
of  Arequipa,  which  Is  18,300  feet  high.  The  houses  are  low  and  massive,  on  acconnt  of  the 
frequent  earthquakes  from  which  it  has  at  times  greatly  suffbred.    Its  population  is  about  30,000. 
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As  the  coast  is  approached,  the  foot  of  tlie  hills  will  be  seen  to  be  covered 
with  white  ashes.*  This  peculiarity  commences  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
Tambo,  and  continues  as  far  as  Gornejo  Point,  and  when  within  3  leagues,  Hay 
Point  and  the  White  Islets  forming  the  bay  will  be  plainly  observed,  and  should 
be  steered  for. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  closing*  Hay  Pointy  as  a  rock,  barely  covered,  lies  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  the  cluster  of  islands  off  the  point.  It  is 
the  custom  to  go  to  the  westward  of  the  White  Islands ;  but,  with  a  commanding 
breeze,  it  would  be  better  to  run  between  the  third  outer  and  next  island,  which 
enables  a  vessel  to  choose  her  berth  at  once ;  for  the  wind  heads  on  passing  the 
outer  island,  and  obliges  a  vessel  to  bring  up  and  use  warps,  or  endanger  her 
being  thrown  by  the  swell  too  near  the  main  shore.  The  best  anchorage  is  just 
within  Flat  Rock  Point,  off  the  landing  place,  in  10  or  12  fathoms.  A  hawser  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  bow  to  the  swell,  to  prevent  rolling  heavily,  even  in  the 
most  sheltered  part.  Vessels  from  the  eastward  should  close  the  land  about 
Tambo,  and  observe  the  same  directions. 

If  coming  from  the  westward,  run  in  on  the  parallel  of  17^  5',  which  will  lead 
about  a  league  to  the  southward  of  Hay  Point ;  and  if  the  longitude  cannot  be 
trusted,  Cornejo  Point,  being  the  most  remarkable  land,  and  easily  seen  from 
that  parallel,  should  be  recognised  in  passing.  It  lies  N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  14  miles 
from  Hay  Point,  and  is  about  200  feet  high,  with  the  appearance  of  a  fort  of  two 
tiers  of  guns,  and  perfectly  white ;  the  adjacent  coast  to  the  West  is  dark,  and 
forms  a  bay ;  and  on  the  East  there  are  low  black  cliffs,  with  ashes  on  the  top, 
extending  halfway  up  the  hills.  If  the  wealher  be  clear,  the  Valley  of  Quilca 
may  be  seen,  which  is  the  first  green  spot  West  of  Tambo.  Cornejo  Point,  how- 
ever, mast  be  searched  for,  and,  when  abreast  of  it.  Hay  Point  will  be  seen,  topping 
to  the  eastward,  like  two  islands,  off  a  sloping  point.f  The  sharp  hill  before  named 
in  the  near  range  will  also  be  seen,  if  favourable  weather ;  and  shortly  afler  the 
town  will  appear  like  black  spots  in  strong  relief  against  the  white  ground,  when 
a  course  may  be  shaped  for  the  anchorage  under  the  White  Islets,  as  before. 
Landing  at  Hay  is  far  from  good  ;  a  sort  of  mole,  composed  of  a  few  planks,  with 
a  swinging  ladder  attached  to  it,  enables  a  boat  generally,  with  a  little  managc- 

*  Near  Ilay  the  land  is  in  several  places  covcre<l  wit|)  a  whitish  powder  or  dust,  which  lies 
many  Inches  thick  in  hollows  or  sheltered  places,  but  is  not  found  abundantly  in  localities 
expoieed  to  wind.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  about  this  powder.  Peo])le  who  live 
there  say  it  was  thrown  out  of  a  volcano  near  Arequlpa,  a  great  many  years  ago ;  other  persons 
assert  that  it  is  not  a  volcanic  production,  and  appertains  to,  or  had  its  origin,  where  it  i^  found. 
My  own  idea  was,  before  I  heard  anything  of  the  controversy,  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
having  fallen  upon  the  ground  within  some  hundred  years,  fbr  it  was  drifted  like  snow,  and  where 
any  quantity  lay  together  had  become  consolidated,  about  as  much  as  flour,  which  has  got  damp 
in  a  damaged  barrel. 

In  one  of  the  old  voyages  there  is  a  passage  which  seems  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  subject : 
**  Am  tiiey  (of  Van  Noort's  ship)  sailed  near  Arequipa,  they  had  a  dry  fog,  or  rather  the  air  was 
obacnred  by  a  white  sandy  dust,  with  which  their  clothes  and  the  ship's  rigging  became  entirely 
covered.  These  fogs  the  Spaniards  called  'arenales.'"— >Vit?^a^  of  Van  Noort  in  1600,  yrotn 
JBumey,  vol.  11.  p.  223.     8oe  Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.,  by  Capt.  B.  Hall,  vol.  i.  p.  43. 

t  M.  Lartigue  says  : ''  Off  Point  Com^o  is  a  large  islet,  of  which  the  lowest  part  is  nearest  the 
land,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  detached,  except  when  it  bears  to  N.W.  or  S.B.  When  it  bears 
East  it  is  confounded  with  the  high  lands  in  the  interior.  Its  reddish  tint,  which  differs  f^m 
the  colour  q^  the  surrounding  lands,  will  also  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  point  is  thus 
called  by  the  inhabitanU  Point  Colorado  (red),  and  De  los  Homillos  (the  little  orens)." 
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ment,  to  get  on  shore  in  safety ;  but  often,  at  the  full  of  the  raoon,  vessels  are 
detained  three  days  or  more,  without  being  able  to  land  or  take  in  cargo.  Fresh 
provisions  may  be  had  on  reasonable  terras  ;  but  neither  wood  nor  water  can  be 
depended  on.     There  are  no  fortifications  of  any  description. 

The  coast  between  Hay  and  Cornejo  Point  is  an  irregular  black  cliff,  from  50  to 
200  feet  high,  bounded  by  scattered  rocks,  to  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length  ; 
about  3  or  4  miles  from  Hay  is  a  cove,  called  MollenditOy  the  residence  of  a 
few  fishermen ;  there  is  a  similar  cove,  Santano  Cove,  very  plainly  seen,  a  little 
to  the  eastward  of  Cornejo  Point.  Westward  of  that  point  the  coast  retires 
and  forms  a  shallow  bay,  in  which  are  three  small  coves — Aranta,  Guata,  and 
Noratos. 

**  Noratos  Cove  is  a  mile  North  of  Point  Cornejo  ;  the  swell  is  not  felt  in  it, 
and  there  is  water  enough  for  a  ship  of  the  line  near  the  land.  A  ship  who  wants 
to  re-stow  her  cargo,  or  in  need  of  repairs,  cannot  find  a  more  commodious  basin 
than  the  Caleta  Noratos ;  but  she  must  be  furnished  with  everything,  the  place 
offering  nothing.  To  enter,  range  along  the  islet  at  Point  Cornejo,  and  very  near 
to  the  land,  by  the  assistance  of  the  breezes  which  blow  in  the  afternoon,  anchoring 
in  25  fathoms,  fine  sand,  at  one-fifth  of  a  mile  from  the  entrance ;  then  tow  the 
vessel  into  the  cove,  and  moor  to  the  land. 

**  Caleta  la  Guata  is  half  a  mile  North  of  Noratos.  The  swell  is  not  more 
felt  than  in  the  latter,  but  there  is  less  water.  In  the  gorge  at  the  bottom  of  La 
Guata  there  is  a  well  of  water,  which  may  be  of  some  utility.  Fish  was  also 
taken  in  the  cove. 

"  Aranta  Cove,  which  is  about  5  miles  from  Cornejo  Point,  and  4  miles  S.E. 
of  Quilca,  is  the  place  where  vessels  discharge  their  cargoes  at  the  time  when  the 
Quilca  River  overflows,  and  frequently  stops  the  communication  between  Quilca 
and  the  city  of  Arequipa.  The  custom-house  of  Quilca  is  then  established  at 
Aranta,  and  remains  there  during  the  months  of  February  and  March.  You 
anchor  opposite  the  cove,  very  near  the  land.  The  swell  is  not  heavy  in  the 
cove,  and  you  may  land  easily,  but  outside  the  swell  trends  directly  on  to  the 
shore ;  you  must,  therefore,  wait  for  a  fresh  breeze  to  get  away  with."* 

QUILCA.— N.W.  I  W.  of  Cornejo  Point,  13  miles  distant,  are  the  Valley  and 
River  ofQuilca,  off  which  vessels  occasionally  anchor,  under  the  Seal  Rock,  lying 
to  the  S.E.  of  Quilca  Point.  This  anchorage  is  much  exposed ;  but  landing  is 
good  in  the  cove  westward  of  the  valley.  Watering  is  sometimes  attempted,  by 
filling  at  the  river  and  rafling  off,  but  must  always  be  attended  with  much 
difficulty  and  danger.  The  valley  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  and, 
differing  from  the  others,  which  are  level,  runs  down  the  side  of  the  hill :  from 
the  regularity  of  the  cliffs  by  which  it  is  bounded,  it  has  almost  the  appearance 
of  a  work  of  art. 

"  When  proceeding  for  the  anchorage  of  Quilca,  you  must  first  make  Cornejo 
Point.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  this  point,  as  before-mentioned,  but  its  reddish 
tint,  and  the  difference  and  height  of  the  parts  North  and  South  will  serve 
to  make  it  out.  Hence  to  Quilca  it  is  13  miles,  which  is  not  difficult  to  reach 
from  Cornejo  Point. 

•  M.  Lartigue,  1821,  pp.  d5, 36. 
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"  The  ANCHORAGE  is  to  S.  i  W.  from  the  little  church  of  Quilca,  in  16  fathoms 
water,  on  fine  gray  sand,  at  the  point  where  a  moderately  high  rock,  near  the 
Quilca  Point,  bears  N.  70^  E.  There  are  1 10  fathoms  at  2  cables'  length  to  West 
of  this  anchorage ;  there  are  some  small  spaces  to  the  North,  where  the  bottom  is 
good,  but  they  arc  surrounded  by  gravel  and  rocks  ;  still  further  North  the  bottom 
is  Tery  unequal.  It  seems  that  when  the  lead  shows  mud,  it  is  but  a  very 
thin  covering  over  rocks ;  for  many  vessels,  which  have  anchored  on  a  muddy 
bottom,  have  had  their  cables  chafed.  When  the  river  overflows  the  water  is 
very  muddy,  and  this  covers  the  bottom  in  some  parts. 

**  The  best  anchorage  is  on  6ne  sand ;  it  may  also  be  taken  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  port  above  spoken  of,  but  it  is  too  far  from  the  land.  You  must  moor 
N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  having  a  heavy  anchor  in  the  latter  direction,  because  the 
current  at  times  runs  very  strongly  to  S.E.  This  anchorage  is  on  the  edge  of 
the  flat  lying  against  this  coast,  formed  probably  by  the  matter  brought  down 
by  the  Quilca  River,  and,  therefore,  very  liable  to  change,  and  increase.  The 
anchorage  is  very  uneasy  ;  even  in  the  middle  of  summer  the  swell  was  so  strong 
as  to  occasion  great  inconvenience."  * 

AREQUIPA,  a  populous  city,  is  the  capital  of  southern  Peru,  and  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about  45  miles  up  the  river  from  Quilca ;  it  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  has  some  trade.  The  city  is  7,797  feet  above  the  sea,  and  towering 
over  it  rise  three  snow-capped  mountains,  nearly  of  equal  height,  viz.,  Pichu- 
Pichu,  the  volcano  of  Arequipa,  or  Guagua-Putina,  and  Chacani.  The  first  and 
third  of  these  mountains  form  two  elongated  serrated  ridges,  whilst  the  second 
presents  a  very  regular  volcanic  cone,  truncated  at  its  summit,  and  rising  to  an 
elevation  of  18,300  feet  above  the  Pacific.  This  volcano  has  a  deep  crater,  from 
which  ashes  and  vapour  are  constantly  seen  to  rise.  The  summits  are  usually 
covered  with  snow,  but  at  times,  after  very  warm  summers,  it  disappears.f 

W.  J  N.  from  Quilca,  at  the  distance  of  6  leagues,  is  the  Valley  of  Camana : 
the  coast  between  is  nearly  straight,  with  alternate  sandy  beach  and  low  broken 
cliff,  the  termination  of  the  barren  hills  immediately  above.  The  valley  is  from 
2  to  3  miles  broad  (M.  Lartigue  says  5  or  6  miles)  near  the  sea,  and  apparently 
well  cultivated  :  the  village  stands  about  a  mile  from  the  beach,  but,  being  small 
and  surrounded  with  thick  brushwood,  is  scarcely  perceptible  from  seaward. 

On  approaching  from  the  eastward,  Movte  Camana,  a  remarkable  cliff,  resem- 
bling a  fort,  will  be  seen  near  the  sea ;  this  is  an  excellent  guide  till  the  valley 
becomes  open.  There  is  anchorage  in  10  or  12  fathoms  muddy  bottom,  due 
South,  about  a  mile  ;  but  landing  would  be  dangerous. 

M.  Lartigue  says : — "  The  coast,  between  Quilca  and  Camana,  is  formed  by 
high  and  perpendicular  rocks,  as  far  as  1  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  Quilca;  there  it 
changes  its  appearance,  and  begins  to  form  undulations,  of  which  the  landslips, 
of  a  whitish  colour,  are  spread  out  as  far  as  the  sand  beach  which  lines  the  shore, 
and  show  like  semicircular  spots,  appearing  like  a  long  range  of  arches.  You 
first  see  these  arches  separated  from  each  other,  but  as  you  approach  they  become 
less  defined.     They  terminate  by  running  one  into  the  other  near  the  Valley  of 

•  M.  Lartigue,  pp.  37,  38. 

f  Mr.  Pcntland,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  v.  1836,  pp.  74, 84. 
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Camana,  where  they  have  lost  their  first  regularity.  The  beach  which  lines  this 
singular  looking  coast  is  very  narrow,  and  cannot  be  seen  at  low  water  but  at  a 
short  distance.  You  follow  this  beach  to  go  from  Quilca  to  the  Valley  of  Camana, 
a  distance  of  15  miles.  The  Valley  of  Camana  is  the  largest  of  those  to  the  S.E., 
and  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  when  brought  to  N.E.;  it  is,  like  the  others, 
lined  with  trees,  and  surrounded  by  whitish  arid  mountains.  The  Clorinde 
anchored  in  14  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  2  miles  S.S.E.  from  the  middle  of  the 
valley." 

W.N.W.  J  W,  23  miles,  is  the  Valley  of  Ocona^  the  next  remarkable  place ;  it 
is  smaller  and  less  conspicuous  than  the  former,  but  similar  in  other  respects.  An 
islet  lies  at  its  southern  extreme,  and  several  rocks  near  the  end  of  the  cliff,  on 
its  eastern  side. 

M.  Lartigue  says  : — "  The  Valley  of  Ocofia  is  very  narrow,  but  fertile,  and  you 
must  be  very  near  to  distinguish  it.  In  general,  vessels  ought  not  to  anchor 
opposite  to  the  Valleys  of  Camana  and  Ocona,  only  when  the  breezes  are  light, 
and  when  there  is  danger  of  being  carried  on  to  the  coast  by  the  swell.'' 

W.  by  N.  12  miles,  is  a  projecting  bluff  point  called  Pescadores :  it  has  a  cove 
on  its  eastern  side,  surrounded  by  islets ;  and  off  the  point,  at  the  distance  of 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  a  southerly  direction,  lies  a  rock  barely  covered.  To 
the  westward  of  the  point  there  is  a  bay,  but  no  anchorage ;  and  the  coast  then 
runs  in  a  direct  line  W.  |  N.  26  miles,  as  far  as  Atico  Pointy  a  rugged  peninsula, 
with  a  number  of  irregular  hillocks  on  it,  and  barely  connected  with  the  coast  by 
a  sandy  isthmus.  At  a  distance  it  appears  like  an  island,  the  isthmus  not  being 
visible  far  off:  there  is  tolerable  anchorage  in  Atico  Road,  in  19  or  20  fathoms 
on  its  western  side,  and  excellent  landing  in  a  snug  cove  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
peninsula.  By  keeping  a  cable's  length  off  shore^  no  danger  need  be  feared  in 
running  into  this  road.  The  Valley  of  Atico  lies  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  east- 
ward, where  there  are  about  30  houses,  scattered  among  trees,  which  grow  to  the 
height  of  some  20  feet.  From  this  point  the  coast  continues  its  westerly  direction 
(low  and  broken  cliff,  with  hills  immediately  above)  to  the  foot  of  Capa  Point ; 
it  then  forms  a  curve  towards  Chala  Point ;  and  in  these  two  intervals  several 
sandy  coves  were  observed,  but  none  that  appeared  serviceable  for  shipping. 

Chala  Point  bears  from  Atico  Point  W.N.W,  J  W.,  distant  17  leagues  ;  it  is  a 
high  rocky  point,  the  termination  of  the  Morro^  or  mount  of  that  name.  This 
mount  shows  very  prominently,  and  has  several  summits  :  on  the  East  side  there 
is  a  valley  separating  it  from  another  but  lower  hill,  with  two  remarkable  paps,  and 
on  the  West  it  slopes  suddenly  to  a  sandy  plain  :  the  nearest  range  of  hills  to  the 
westward  are  considerably  in-shore,  making  Morro  Chala  still  more  conspicuous. 

N.W.  by  W.  J  W.  18  miles  from  Chala.  Point,  Chavini  Point  appears  like  a 
rock  on  the  beach:  between  them  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  little  green 
hillocks  and  sandhills,  and  two  rivulets,  running  from  the  Valleys  of  Atequipa 
and  Lomas  ;  these  valleys  are  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Chavini  there  is  a  small  white  islet  and  a  cluster 
of  rocks  level  with  the  water's  edge ;  hence  to  the  roadstead  of  Lomas  a  sandy 
beach  continues,  with  regular  soundings  off  it,  at  2  miles  from  the  shore. 

Lomas  Point  projects  at  right  angles  to  the  general  trend  of  the  coast,  and, 
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like  Atico,  is  all  but  an  island  ;  it  may  easily  be  distinguished,  although  low,  from 
the  adjacent  coast  by  its  marked  difference  in  colour ,  being  a  black  rock. 

LoMAS  Road  is  the  port  of  Acari,  and  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  5  to  15 
fathoms,  and  tolerable  landing  ;  it  is  the  residence  of  a  few  fishermen,  and  used 
as  a  bathing  place  by  the  inhabitants  of  Acari,  which,  from  the  information 
obtained,  is  a  populous  town  several  leagues  inland.  All  supplies,  even  water, 
are  brought  here  by  those  who  visit  it ;  the  fishermen  have  a  well  of  brackish  water 
scarcely  fit  for  use.  Boats  occasionally  call  here  for  otters,  which  are  plentiful 
at  particular  seasons. 

W.N.W.  4  W.  23  miles  from  Lomas  Point,  we  come  to  Port  San  Juan,  and 
8  miles  farther,  that  of  San  Nicolas,  The  former  is  exceedingly  good,  and  offers 
a  fit  place  for  a  vessel  to  undergo  any  repairs,  or  to  heave  down  in  case  of 
necessity,  without  being  inconvenienced  by  a  swell ;  but  all  materials  must  be 
brought,  as  well  as  water  and  fuel,  none  being  found  there. 

The  shore  is  composed  of  irregular  broken  cliffs,  and  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a 
sandy  plain  ;  still  the  harbour  is  good,  indeed  much  better  than  any  other  on  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Peru,  and  might  be  an  excellent  place  to  run  for,  if  in  distress. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  Morro  Acari,  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf  hill,  rising  very 
steeply  from  the  cliff,  on  the  North  side  of  the  bay;  and  3  leagues  to  the 
eastward,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  a  high  bluff  head  forms  the  termination 
of  a  range  of  table-land,  and  is  well  called  Direction  Bluff.  Between  this  bluff 
and  the  harbour  the  land  is  low  and  level,  with  few  exceptions,  and  has  a  number 
of  rocks  lying  off  it  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 

S.W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Steep  Point  (the  southern  point  of  Port 
San  Juan),  lies  a  small  black  rock,  always  visible,  with  a  reef  of  rocks  extending 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward ;  and  nearly  2  miles  to  the  S.£.  there  is  an 
islet  that  shows  distinctly.  A  passage  may  exist  between  that  reef  and  the  point, 
but  prudence  would  forbid  its  being  attempted ;  the  safest  plan  is  to  pass  to  the 
southward,  giving  it  a  berth  of  a  cable's  length,  and  not  close  the  shore  until  well 
within  Juan  Point,  off  which  lies  a  sunken  rock.  Then  haul  the  wind  and  work 
up  to  the  anchorage  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  come  to  in  any  depth  from  5 
to  15  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  In  working  up,  the  northern  shore  may  be 
approached  boldly ;  it  is  steep-to,  and  has  no  outlying  dangers. 

The  Harbour  of  San  Nicolas  lies  N.W.  4  N.  8  miles  from  San  Juan,  is  quite 
as  commodious  and  free  from  danger  as  the  latter,  but  the  landing  is  not  so  good. 

Harmless  Point  may  be  rounded  within  a  cable:  there  are  a  number  of 
scattered  rocks  to  the  soutliward  of  it,  but,  as  they  all  appear,  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  feared.  There  are  no  inhabitants  at  either  of  these  ports,  so  that  vessels 
wanting  repairs  may  proceed  uninterruptedly  with  their  employment. 

N.W.  by  W.  \  W.  8f  miles  from  Harmless  Point,  is  Beware  Point,  high  and 
cliffy,  with  a  number  of  small  rocks  and  blind  breakers  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
From  this  point  the  coast  is  alternately  cliffs  and  small  sandy  bays,  for  14  miles 
to  Nasca  Point,  round  which  lies  Caballas. 

Nasca  Point  may  be  readily  distinguished ;  it  has  a  bluff  head  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  1,020  feet  in  height,  with  two  sharp-topped  hummocks  moderately  high 
at  its  foot :  the  coast  to  the  westward  falls  back  to  the  distance  of  2  miles,  and  is 
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composed  of  white  sandhills :  in  the  depth  of  this  bight  is  Caballas  Road^  a 
rocky  shallow  spot,  that  should  only  be  known  to  be  avoided. 

N.W.  by  W.  I  W,  28  miles  from  Nasca  Point,  is  Santa  Maria  Pointy  and  the 
rock  called  Ynfiemillo.  The  point  is  low  and  rugged,  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
breakers.  At  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a  half  inland,  to  the  eastward,  is  a 
remarkable  flat-topped  hill,  called  the  Table  of  Dona  Maria ;  this  hill  may  be 
seen  in  clear  weather  at  a  considerable  distance  from  seaward,  and  from  its  height 
and  peculiar  shape  is  a  good  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast. 

The  Ynjiemillo  Rock  lies  due  West  from  the  northern  end  of  Santa  Maria,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile ;  it  is  about  50  feet  high,  quite  black,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
sugar-loaf;  no  dangers  exist  near  it,  and  there  are  54  fathoms  at  2  miles' 
distance.  Between  this  rock  and  Caballas  Road  the  coast  to  a  short  distance 
West  of  the  small  River  Yea  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  ranges  of  moderately  high 
sandhills.  From  thence  to  the  Ynfiernillo  it  is  rocky,  with  grassy  cliffs 
immediately  over  it,  and  some  small  white  rocks  lying  off. 

N.N.W.  \  W.  10  miles  from  Santa  Maria,  is  Azua  Pointy  a  high  bluff  with  a 
low  rocky  point  off  it ;  between  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  interrupted  by  rocky 
projections,  and  a  small  stream  running  from  the  hills. 

N.W.  by  W.  from  Azua  Point,  and  at  the  distance  of  21  miles,  is  the  Dardo 
Head,  forming  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Bay  of  Yndependencia. 

YNDEPENDENCIA  BAY.— This  extensive  bay,  which  is  15  miles  in  length  in 
a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  3 J  miles  broad,  was,  till  lately,  unknown,  or  at 
least  unnoticed  :  no  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the  Royal  Spanish  charts,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  year  1825  that  the  hydrographer  at  Lima  became  aware  of  its 
existence ;  and  then  only  by  an  accidental  discovery.  The  Dardo  and  Trujillana, 
two  vessels  that  were  conveying  troops  to  Pisco,  ran  in,  mistaking  it  for  that 
place,  and  were  wrecked ;  and  many  of  the  people  on  board  perished.  It  has  two 
entrances :  the  southern,  called  Serrate,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  master  of 
the  vessel  by  whom  it  was  discovered,  is  formed  by  the  islets  of  Santa  Rosa  on 
the  North,  and  Quemado  Point  on  the  South  :  it  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide, 
and  free  from  danger.  The  northern,  or  Trujillana  entrance,  is  named  after  one 
of  those  unfortunate  ships,  and  is  formed  by  Carretas  Head  on  the  North,  and  to 
the  southward  by  Dardo  Head,  so  called  after  her  consort ;  it  is  4|  miles  in  width, 
and  clear  in  all  parts.  The  bay  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the  islands  of  Vieja 
and  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  on  the  East  by  the  main  land,  which  is  moderately  high, 
cliffy,  and  broken  by  a  sandy  beach,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  small  fishing  village 
called  Tungo.  The  people  of  this  village  are  residents  of  Yea,  the  principal  town 
in  the  province,  which  is  about  14  leagues  distant  ;*  they  come  here  occasionally  to 
fish,  and  remain  a  few  days,  bringing  with  them  all  their  supplies,  even  to  water, 
as  that  necessary  of  life  is  not  to  be  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  is 
anchorage  in  any  part  of  this  spacious  bay ;  the  bottom  is  quite  regular,  about  20 
fathoms  all  over,  excepting  off  the  shingle  spit  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Vieja  Island, 

*  YcA  is  moderately  large  and  very  agreeably  Bitaated.  The  vine  is  almost  the  only  object  of 
industry,  and  flourishes  with  astonishing  facility.  The  fruit  is  chiefly  employed  in  making  brandy, 
which,  from  being  shipped  at  Pisco,  is  called  Aguardiente  de  Pisco.  The  vale  of  Yea  supplies  iSX 
Peru,  and  much  of  Chile,  with  this  liquor.  A  superior  and  much  dearer  brandy  is  also  made  from 
the  muscatel  grape,  and  called  Aguardiente  de  Italia. — Von  Tsehudi,  p.  234. 
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where  a  bank  runs  off  that  spit  to  the  northward,  on  which  there  are  5  and  6 
fathoms :  this  is  the  best  place  to  anchor,  for,  on  the  weather  shore  near  Quemado 
Point,  it  blows  strong  with  sudden  gusts  off  the  high  land,  and  great  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  landing;  whereas  at  the  spit  you  are  not  annoyed  by  the 
wind,  and  there  is  a  snug  cove  or  basin  within  it,  where  boats  may  land  or  lie 
in  safety  at  any  time. 

Approaching  this  part  of  the  coast  from  seaward,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
three  clusters  of  hills,  Quemado,  Vieja  Island,  and  Carretas ;  they  are  nearly  of 
the  same  height,  and  at  equal  distances  from  one  another.  The  S.W.  sides  of 
Mount  Carretas  and  the  Island  of  Vieja  are  steep  dark  cliffs ;  but  Mount 
Quemado  slopes  gradually  to  the  water's  edge,  and  is  of  a  much  lighter  colour. 
At  the  southern  extremity  of  Vieja  there  is  a  remarkable  black  lump  of  land,  in 
the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf;  off  which  lies  the  white  level  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  the 
S.W.  side  of  which  is  studded  with  rocks  and  breakers,  but  there  is  no  danger  a 
mile  from  the  shore. 

N.W.  j  N.  6|  leagues  from  Carretas  Head,  is  the  Boqueron  of  Pisco ,  or  the 
entrance  to  that  bay  ;  the  shore  between  them  forms  a  deep  angular  bay,  with  the 
Island  of  Zarate  near  its  centre.  The  Boqueron  is  formed  by  the  main  land  on  the 
£ast  and  the  Island  of  San  Gallan  on  the  West ;  this  island  is  1\  miles  long,  in  a 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction,  and  1  mile  in  breadth  ;  it  is  high,  with  a  bold  cliffy 
outline.  There  is  a  deep  valley  dividing  the  hills,  which,  when  seen  from  the 
S.W.,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  the  South  end  terminating  abruptly, 
while  its  northern  end  slopes  more  gradually  and  carries  several  peaks.  Off  this 
point  there  are  some  detached  rocks,  the  northernmost  of  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  nine-pin,  and  shows  distinctly. 

S.  I  £.,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  San  Gallan,  lies  the  Pinero  Rock,  which 
is  much  in  the  way  of  vessels  bound  to  Pisco  from  the  southward ;  it  is  just  level 
with  the  water's  edge,  and  in  fine  weather  can  always  be  seen ;  but  when  it  blows 
hard  and  the  weather  tide  is  running,  there  is  such  a  confused  cross  sea,  that  the 
whole  space  is  covered  with  foam,  rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  rock ; 
at  such  a  time  the  shore  should  be  kept  well  aboard  on  either  side,  and  when  in  a 
line  between  the  South  point  of  the  island  and  the  white  rock  off  Huacas  Point, 
you  will  be  within  the  rock,  and  may  steer  for  Paraca  Point ;  on  rounding  which 
the  Bay  of  Pisco  will  open. 

PISCO.— This  extensive  bay,  formed  by  the  Peninsula  of  Paracas  on  the 
South,  and  the  Ballista  and  Chincha  Islands  on  the  West,  is  the  principal  port  of 
the  province  of  Yea.  The  town  of  Pisco  is  built  on  the  East  side,  about  a  mile 
from  the  sea ;  and  is  said  to  contain  3,000  inhabitants,  who  derive  considerable 
profit  from  a  spirit  they  distil,  known  by  the  name  of  Pisco  or  Italia,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  exported  to  different  parts  of  the  coast :  sugar  is 
also  an  article  of  trade,  but  the  pisco  is  the  staple  commodity.  Refreshments 
may  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms :  wood  is  scarce :  excellent  water  may  be 
had  at  the  head  of  Pisco  Bay,  under  the  cluster  of  trees,  2  miles  South  from  the 
fishing  village  of  Paraca :  the  landing  there  is  very  good,  and  the  wells  are  near 
the  beach. 

The  best  anchorage  off  the  town  is  with  the  church  open  of  the  road,  bearing 
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KN.E.  j  £.»  in  4  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  A  heavy  surf  beats  on  the  beach  with  rollers  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  land  in  ship's  boats ;  launches  built  for  the 
purpose  are  used  Jjn  loading  and  discharging  vessels  ;  but  at  times  even  these 
cannot  stand  it,  and  all  communication  is  cut  off  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  four  entrances  to  this  capacious  bay:  the  Boqueron, 
already  mentioned ;  between  San  Gallan  and  the  Ballista  Islands ;  between  those 
and  the  Chincha  Islands ;  and  the  northern  entrance  between  them  and  the  main ; 
all  of  which,  from  appearances,  may  be  safely  used ;  but  of  those  between  the 
islands  time  would  not  allow  a  full  examination,  and,  therefore,  there  may  be 
dangers  that  were  unseen. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  after  passing  Paraca  Point,  a  course  may  be 
shaped  rather  outside  of  Blanca  Island,  in  order  to  give  a  berth  to  some  doubtful 
ground  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  peninsula,  in  4  fathoms,  and 
then  towards  the  church  of  Pisco,  which  will  lead  directly  to  the  anchorage. 
Abreast  of  the  island  you  will  have  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom ;  and  from  this 
depth  it  decreases  gradually  to  the  anchorage. 

In  coming  from  the  northward  it  is  all  plain  sailing ;  after  passing  the  Chincha 
Islands,  stand  in  boldly  to  the  anchorage ;  the  water  shoals  quicker  on  this  side 
Blanca  Island,  but  there  is  no  danger  whatever.  Vessels  having  to  ballast  here, 
should  work  up  and  anchor  under  Shingle  Point ;  they  can  lie  close  to  the  shore, 
and  boats  may  land  with  expedition. 

In  coming  from  seaward,  this  part  of  the  coast  may  easily  be  known  by  the 
Island  of  San  Gallan,  and  the  high  Peninsula  of  Paracas  at  the  back  of  it,  which 
make  like  large  islands,  the  land  on  each  side  being  considerably  lower  and 
falling  back  to  the  eastward,  so  as  not  to  be  visible  at  a  moderate  distance.  As 
the  shore  is  approached,  the  Chincha  and  Ballista  Islands  will  be  seen  ;  which  will 
confirm  the  position,  there  being  no  other  islands  lying  off  the  coast  near  this 
parallel.* 

The  CHINCHA  ISLANDS  have  become  one  of  the  principal  points  of 
commercial  interest  on  the  South  American  coast.  The  g^ano  upon  them,  which 
exceeds  greatly  in  abundance  that  once  on  the  well-known  island  of  Ichaboe, 
similarly  situated  in  respect  to  the  African  coast,  is  now  the  object  of  a  very 
considerable  shipping  trade,  under  the  government  of  a  commercial  company,  as 
previously  stated. f  They  were  not  very  perfectly  surveyed  by  the  Beagle,  but  are 
now  so  well  known,  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  or  approaching 
them.  The  principal  danger  discovered  is  a  small  sunken  rock,  named  the 
Peacock  Rock,  having  5  feet  at  low  water  on  it,  and  5  fathoms  all  round  it.  It  is 
conical,  and  the  size  of  a  small  boat,  lying  about  half  a  cable's  length  off  the 
N.E.  point  of  the  island. 

•  Capt  Livingston,  when  off  Pisco,  August  26,  1824,  in  lat.  IS**  66'  28"  8.,  Ion.  78**  SC  W., 
found  the  water  much  discoloured,  indeed  quite  green,  and  the  temperature  of  it  fUlen  to  60°. 
He  prepared  for  sounding,  but  not  lilcing  to  delay  the  Tessel,  then  going  7  knots,  did  not  do  so. 
Perhaps  he  passed  over  a  banlL  not  laid  down  in  the  charts,  and,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  was 
very  probable  that  it  was  so. 

t  '*  Masters  of  vessels  are  cautioned  against  throwing  overboard  ballast  at  the  loading  anchorage : 
any  master  or  masters  permitting  ballast  to  be  thrown  overboard,  in  less  than  12  fathoms  of 
water,  will  be  fined  in  the  penalty  of  100  dollars."—''  Comereio,"  Lima,  Sept,  2,  1845. 
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'*  I  have  DOW  laid  down  a  buoy  upon  it  for  the  Guano  Company/'  says  Mr. 
Peacock,  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  March,  1847,  p.  119,  <<  in  5  fathoms,  a 
boat's  length  from  the  rock  North  of  it ;  it  carries  a  staff  and  red  vane  1 6  feet  high, 
and  is  very  conspicuous.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to  pass  inside  of  the  buoy,  as 
another  rock  lies  some  60  yards  S.W.  of  it,  although  the  channel  between  it  and 
the  nearest  point  is  150  yards  wide,  with  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms  in  it.  Should  the 
buoy  be  gone  at  any  time,  the  marks  to  clear  the  rock  on  hauling  round  the  N.E. 
point,  coming  from  Pisco  roads,  are,  the  easternmost  Salmadina  islet  kept  open  of 
the  point  imtil  the  N.W.  pinnacle  ship  rock  comes  open  of  the  Mangara  cliff,  to 
which  cliff  the  ships  lash,  and  receive  the  mangaras  (canvas  hoses)  down  their 
hatchways."  ♦ 

From  Pisco  the  coast  runs  in  a  northerly  direction,  a  low  sandy  beach  with 
regular  soundings  off  it,  till  you  reach  the  River  Chincha ;  and  fVom  thencd  a 
clay  cliffy  coast,  which  continues  as  far  as  the  River  CaSete.  From  this  river  to 
Frayle  Point  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  fringes  the  shore,  and  to  the  north- 
eastward of  Frayle  Point  stands  the  town  of  Cerro  Azul.  This  valley  produces 
rum,  sugar,  and  chanccu:a,  a  sort  of  treacle,  for  which  it  is  resorted  to  by  coasters. 

C£RRO  A2UL,t  or  the  Port  of  Cafiete,  or  Canyete,  is  an  open  bay,  in  which 
landing  at  all  times  is  very  precarious :  but  the  nature  of  the  coast  affords  great 
facility  for  constructing  a  breakwater,  which  would  render  this  bay  more  deserving 
of  the  name  of  port.  In  its  present  state  they  continue  to  embark  sug^r,  which 
is  produced  in  tolerable  quantity  in  the  fertile  wUleyt  of  Canyete.  These  I 
overlooked  from  my  station  on  the  summit  of  Cerro  Azul,  or  about  300  feet  above 
the  sea  level.    The  town  or  village  consists  of  one  house,  one  church  or  chapel, 

*  '^  From  an  spfivoximate  calculation  I  made  some  two  years  ago  of  tbe  qoantlty  of  ffuano  on  tbit 
little  groap  from  actual  lunrey,  there  U  suflBcient,  at  ilfty  tbontand  tons  exported  per  annam,  to 
latt  npwanla  of  a  thonsand  years !  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  exhausting  the  supply,  as  there 
an  several  other  spots  on  the  coast  of  Peru  and  Boll? ia  that  would  yield  equal  quantities.  This 
substance  is  upwards  of  100  feet  deep  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  island,  gradually  decreasing  in 
thickness  at  tbe  edges,  and  resting  on  a  granite  formation;  the  other  two  islands  appear  to 
eontaia  a  atQl  larger  quantity  than  this  one,  and  notwithstanding  the  many  thousands  of  tons 
that  haTe  been  cvried  away  from  this  (the  only  island  yet  worical),  the  quarry,  in  comparison 
with  the  unwrought  guano,  is  only  a  fractional  part.  The  Indians  had  worked  this  island  long 
bcfoie  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  it  has  given  constant  employment  to  a  number  of  coasting 
vessels  since  the  dxteenth  century,  besides  the  no  small  quantity  exported  to  Burope  and  the 
United  States  within  the  last  five  years.  Birds'  eggs,  the  Interior  filled  with  native  sal  ammoniac, 
toe  frequently  dug  out  at  great  depths  (I  have  had  two  in  my  own  possession),  and  also  the  bones, 
beaks,  and  claws  of  the  various  birds  which  have  frequented  the  islands,  such  as  pelicans,  boobies, 
cormorants,  and  a  bird  called  potayunka  (Indian),  a  kind  of  petrel,  which  burrows  in  the  guaw, 
and  is  so  numerous  that  it  is  generally  believed  this  class  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  Ibrmatlon 
of  this  invaluable  manure,  called  by  the  Indians  *  guano '  or  '  kuano,*  signifying  the  dung  or 
excrement  of  animals,  and  which  name  tiie  Spaniards  afterwards  retained,  and  the  vessels 
employed  in  this  trade  are  hence  called  guanerot. 

**  The  Chincha  group  may  be  reckoned  amongst  the  hundred  and  ninety-nine  wonders  of  the 
world,  and  in  walking  over  the  island,  the  mind  can  hardly  conceive  the  mass  to  be  the  excrement 
of  birds,  unless  one  goes  into  a  simple  calculation,  when  it  will  be  found  that  a  million  of  birds,  in 
three  thousand  years,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  make  this  deposit,  for  here  it  has  never  been  known 
to  rain  in  the  memory  of  man !  The  surrounding  sea  is  literally  alive  with  fish  at  all  seasons,  and, 
after  all,  a  milUon  of  birds  distributed  over  7  square  miles  of  surfkoe  (which  is  about  the  superficial 
oontants  of  the  Chinchas)  is  by  no  means  overrated.  In  fkct,  we  are  quite  at  liberty,  in  such  a 
calculation,  to  take  as  many  birds  as  would  actually  cover  the  ground ;  for  every  one  who  has  made 
a  voyage  to  the  tropics,  must  have  seen  the  innumenU>le  flodks  of  sea-fowl  that  hover  over  rodu 
and  isbnds,  away  from  a  civilised  coast" — Qtorw  PMcock. 

t  The  following  observations  arc  by  (3apt.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher,  in  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  August, 
1838,  vol.  i.  pp.  iSO— 801. 
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and  a  few  huU  arrange  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  fourth  open  to  the  sea, 
with  other  straggling  huts,  amounting  altogether  to  about  twenty. 

Cerro  Azul  is  a  high,  bluff,  insulated  clump,  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  at  a 
short  distance  might  be  mistaken  for  an  island.  Its  predominant  colour  is 
yellowish  red. 

There  are  no  objects  of  interest  between  this  and  the  Asia  Islands,  which  are 
distant  17  miles  N.W.  |  N.,  and  are  merely  a  patch  of  high  rocks  projecting 
about  2  miles  to  seaward  from  a  very  flat  sandy  beach,  having  a  channel  carrying 
4  fathoms,  but  well  studded  with  rocks,  which,  by  daylight,  are  easily  avoided. 
Asia  Peak  is  situated  in  lat.  12^  AT  S.,  Ion.  76^  34'  W.,  and  its  island  is  about 
half  a  mile  long  by  a  quarter  broad,  having  no  vegetation.  There  is  good 
landing  in  a  very  snug  bay,  on  its  eastern  side,  where  a  seal  fishery  has  apparently 
been  carried  on  at  times. 

Between  Cerro  Azul  and  Asia  Island  the  coast  is  dangerous,  and  landing 
generally  impracticable,  but  the  lead  will  always  afford  timely  warning.  A  little 
to  the  northward  of  Asia  Island  is  a  deep  bay,  but  neither  here  nor  at  any  point, 
until  reaching  Chilca,  could  we  find  landing ;  although  we  were  informed  that 
this  could  be  effected  at  the  River  Mala.  We  did  not  see  the  river,  nor  anything 
like  one.     It  was  possibly  screened  by  the  surf. 

Chilca  Pointf  20  miles  N.W.  from  Asia  Islands,  forms  a  sharp  elbow  in  the 
land,  making  a  very  deep  bay,  in  which  a  small  town  was  noticed.  It  is  about 
300  feet  high  in  its  highest  part,  has  several  rises  on  it,  and  terminates  in  a  steep 
cliff,  with  a  small  flat  rock  close  off  its  pitch.  A  remarkable  peak,  called  Devil's 
Peak,  rises  about  300  feet  perpendicularly,  and  forms  the  eastern  limits. 
Northerly  from  Chilca  Point,  3  miles,  lies  the  Port  of  Chilca,  formed  by  a  large 
island,  which  enables  vessels  of  small  draught  to  lie  in  a  complete  dock,  land- 
locked, the  outer  harbour  having  good  anchorage  in  10  to  14  fathoms. 

A  small  village  of  huts,  with  a  chapel,  is  situated  on  the  eastern  beach  of  the 

inner  harbour,  and  is  apparently  merely  the  resort  of  fishermen The 

whole  soil  is  so  entirely  impregnated  with  salt,  that  every  stone  has  an  incrustation 
of  pure  white  crystalline  salt  on  it ;  and  in  many  cases  I  noticed  that  it  cemented 
the  stones  together  to  a  thickness  of  4  inches  solid  salt.  This,  of  course,  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  fishery,  but  a  sad  drawback  to  the  seamen  who  may  seek 
for  water  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  road  runs  through  the  valley  of  Chilca  to  the 
town  in  the  bay  before  mentioned,  where  bright  green  tints  afford  assurance  of 
fertility. 

Chilca  is  a  snug  cove,  but  very  confined ;  anchorage  is  good  in  any  part  of  it,  and 
landing  tolerable ;  there  is  a  small  village  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  but  no  informa- 
tion could  be  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  about  Chilca,  for  they  deserted  their 
huts  on  the  arrival  of  Capt.  FitzRoy. 

From  Chilca  the  coast  forms  a  bend  to  the  valley  of  Lurin,  off  which  are  the 
PiicuACAMAC  Islands.  The  northern  is  the  largest,  half  a  mile  in  length,  and 
about  a  cable's  length  broad  ;  San  Francisco  is  the  most  remarkable,  being  quite 
like  a  sugar-loaf,  perfectly  rounded  at  the  top :  the  others  are  mere  rocks,  and 
not  visible  at  any  distance*  At  the  northern  end  of  these  islands  lies  a  small  reef 
even  with  the  water's  edge ;  the  group  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  in  a 
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N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  is  about  a  league  in  extent.  There  is  no  danger 
on  their  outer  side,  but  towards  the  shore  the  water  is  shoal,  which  causes  a  long 
swell  to  break  there  heavily. 

This  island  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  on  the  Peruvian  coast.  At  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  invasion  it  was  connected  with  the  main  land,  and  formed  a 
promontory.  Possibly  it  may  have  been  detached  from  the  coast  during  the  great 
earthquake  of  1586.*  On  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  the  island  is  the  Temple  of 
Pachacamac,  or  Castle,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Indians,  a  square  ediBce  of  three 
terraces,  built  of  rock,  and  covered  with  sun-dried  bricks.  This  ruin  of  the 
ancient  Peruvian  times  resembles  the  view  given  by  Humboldt  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cholula.  The  remains  of  the  town  occupy  some  lower  ground,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  northward.  Many  interesting  antiquities  have  been  procured  here, 
evidences  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  **  children  of  the  sun.*' 

North  of  the  Pachacamac  Islands  the  River  Lurin  brings  its  small  stream  from 
the  interior,  but  without  sufficient  force  to  make  its  way  into  the  sea  ;  the  valley, 
however,  which  it  waters,  appeared  fertile  and  well  cultivated  when  seen  from  the 
offing.  From  thence  to  the  Morro  Solar  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  moderately  high 
land  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  The  Morro  Solar  is  a  remarkable  cluster 
of  bills,  standing  on  a  sandy  plain ;  when  seen  from  the  southward  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  island  in  the  shape  of  a  quoin,  sloping  to  the  westward,  and 
falling  very  abruptly  in-shore  ;  on  its  sea  face,  however,  it  terminates  in  a  steep 
cliff,  with  a  sandy  bay  on  each  side. 

Off  Solar  Point-^  there  is  an  insignificant  islet,  with  some  rocks  lying  about 
it,  and  off  CkoriUa  Point  a  reef  of  rocks  projects  about  2  cables'  length  ;  round 
this  reef,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Morro,  lies  the  town  and  road  of  Chorillo. 
The  former  is  built  on  a  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  slopes  of  that  mountain. 

CHORILLO,  3  leagues  to  the  South  of  Lima,  is  the  favourite  watering  place, 
and  frequented  during  the  sultry  months  by  gambling  parties  and  persons  of 
rank  and  fashion  from  town.  It  is  a  small  village  of  fishermen,  constructed  of 
cane  and  mud.  The  Indian  owners  of  the  shades,  and  of  some  houses  or  ranchoSf 
let  them  to  the  bathers  during  the  bathing  season  ;  and  some  persons  either  take 
these  for  a  term  of  years,  or  construct  light  houses  for  themselves,  which  they 
fit  up  tastefully,  and  pass  the  summer  months  in  them  in  the  midst  of  gaiety  and 
mirth.  Chorillo  is  sheltered  from  the  south-western  blast  by  the  elevated  pro- 
montory, the  Morro  Solar,  which  rises  like  a  gigantic  guaca  overlooking  the 
numerous  monuments  or  Pagan  temples  of  this  name,  which  are  scattered  over 
the  naturally  rich,  but  now,  in  a  great  measure,  waste  and  desolate  plain,  that 
extends  from  Lima  to  Chorillo. 

During  the  raw,  damp,  and  foggy  months  of  July  and  August  in  Lima,  Chorillo 
enjoys  a  clear  sky  and  a  genial  air.    The  south-westers,  laden  with  heavy  clouds, 

^  Von  Ttcbadi,  p.  45.— See  Narrative  of  the  U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  i.  pp.  879^81. 

t  **  Lachira  Bay,  under  the  point  of  Morro  Solar,  having  been  named  aa  the  rendesvons  for 
Britiah  ihipping  should  the  bloclLade  of  Callao  be  maintained,  became  my  next  point  of 
interest*  Its  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  The  bay  is  open,  landing  bad  (if 
practicable),  anchorage  untenable  and  even  dangerous ;  in  proof  of  which  we  left  there  the 
fioke  of  our  anchor."— Cop^  Sir  Edto.  Beleher. 
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spend  their  strength  on  the  Monro  Solar  (on  which  burst  the  only  thunder-storm 
witnessed  by  the  Limenians  in  the  memory  of  any  one  now  living),  and  divide 
into  two  currents ;  the  one  pursues  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Miraflores,  and 
the  other,  the  hacienda  of  San  Juan,  leaving  Chorillo  clear  and  serene  between. 
Thus  protected,  Chorillo  does  not  experience  the  chilly  mists  of  winter ;  and  it  is 
the  great  hospital  of  convalescence  for  aguish,  asthmatic,  dysenteric,  rheumatic, 
and  various  other  sorts  of  invalids,  from  the  capital  during  the  misty  season. 

When  political  revolutions  rendered  the  road  of  Callao  a  dangerous  berth,  the 
vessels  all  resorted  to  Chorillo  Bay,  though  in  every  other  respect  an  unfit  place 
for  anchoring,  as  the  bottom  is  a  hard  sand,  with  patches  of  stones  and  clay  mixed 
together,  called  tosca ;  and  the  heavy  swell  that  sets  round  the  point,  causing 
almost  a  roller,  brings  a  vessel  up  to  her  anchor  and  throws  her  back  again  with 
a  sudden  jerk,  which  endangers  dragging  the  anchor  or  snapping  the  cable. 

Capt.  Livingston  says :— *'  This  bay  has  very  foul  ground.  A  reef  lies  off 
from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  bay  (N.W.  point  of  the  Mono  Solar) ;  from  the 
break  it  seems  to  extend  If  or  2  cables*  length  from  the  point,  and  a  good  berth 
ought  to  be  given  to  it.  At  the  same  point  there  is  a  small  detached  rock, 
which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  main  land  until  you  have  shut  in  all 
the  land  to  the  southward.  When  once  you  can  see  out  to  sea  betwixt  this  rock 
and  the  point  with  the  two  spires,  turrets,  or  steeples,  of  the  church  of  Chorillo 
in  one,  you  will  be  in  the  best  anchorage  for  moderate-sized  vessels,  in  4|  fathoms, 
but  in  this  situation  you  should  be  sure  of  having  good  gpround-tackle,  as,  in  the 
event  of  parting  a  cable,  you  have  very  little  room  left  to  work  in. 

'<  In  sounding  in  this  bay  it  is  advisable  to  do  it  with  a  boat,  and  to  drag  the 
lead  after  the  boat,  as  thus  you  more  readily  discover  the  heads  of  rock. 

^*  Excellent  water  may  be  procured  at  Chorillo,  and  with  as  much  or  more 
facility  than  at  Huacho.  The  landing  at  Chorillo  with  boats  is  generally  bad, 
often  dangerous,  and  sometimes  impracticable.  There  is  generally  a  heavy  swell 
in  this  bay,  and  vessels,  if  not  moored  with  a  stream  cable  out  to  the  northward, 
roll  exceedingly.  Outside  the  point,  and  about  N.W.  by  N.  from  it,  there  is  a 
patch  of  mud,  but  I  do  not  know  its  exact  position.  This  is  the  best  place  for 
line-of-battle  ships  to  anchor."* 

Vessels  that  must  anchor  there  ought  not  to  shut  Solar  Point  in  with  the  next, 
or  Codo  Point :  by  keeping  those  points  open  they  will  ride  in  8  or  9  fathoms, 
and  not  have  so  much  swell  as  there  is  ftirther  in.  The  landing  in  the  bay  is 
very  bad ;  canoes  built  purposely,  and  dexterously  managed,  are  the  usual  means 
of  communication :  for  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  times  when  a  ship's  boat  may 
land  without  danger,  yet  very  seldom  without  the  crew  berog  thoroughly  drenched. 

From  Chorillo  the  coast  runs  in  a  steady  sweep,  with  cliffs  diminishing  in 
height,  till  it  reaches  the  Point  of  Callao,  which  is  a  shingle  bank,  stretching  out 
towards  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo,  and  which  with  it  forms  the  extensive  and 
commodious  Bay  of  Callao. 

*  Obecrvations  by  Capt.  Andrew  UvlngitOD,of  the  brig  JaiM,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  nautical 
world  is  indebted.~JuIy,  1825. 
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Callao  is  the  port  of  Lima,  the  Peruvian  capital.  The  harbour  is  protected 
from  the  Paci6c  by  the  Island  of  San  Lorenzo ;  the  town  standing  on  a  sandy 
peniDsula^  which  projects  beyond  the  general  line  of  coast  towards  the  middle 
of  the  island. 

The  Bay  of  Callao  forms  a  fine  harbour.  The  climate  and  prevalent  winds 
from  the  southern  quarters  render  it  so.  Its  northern  side  is  entirely  exposed, 
but  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  San  Lorenzo  keqM 
off  all  swell  from  the  shore  immediately  around  the  town,  but  a  few  miles  to 
the  northward  the  surf  breaks  heavily  on  the  beach,  and  effectually  prevents 
all  landing. 

The  Island  of  San  Lorenzo  lies  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.£.  by  £.  direction ; 
and  off  its  S.£.  end  is  the  Isla  del  Fronton,  extending  a  mile  farther. 

Capt.  Wilkes  says: — **  We  remained  at  San  Lorenzo  ten  days  (July,  1839), 
during  which  time  its  three  highest  points  were  measured  with  barometers  at  the 
same  time.  The  result  gave  896  for  the  southern,  920  for  the  middle,  and  1,284, 
for  the  northern  summit.  Upon  the  latter  the  clouds  generally  rest,  and  it  is  the 
only  place  on  the  island  where  vegetation  is  enabled  to  exist.  The  others  are  all 
barren  sandy  hills.  It  is  said  that  the  only  plant  which  has  been  cultivated  is 
the  potato,  and  that  only  on  the  North  peak.  This  becomes  possible  then  from 
the  moisture  of  the  clouds,  and  their  shielding  it  from  the  hot  sun. 

**  The  geological  structure  of  the  island  is  principally  composed  of  limestone, 
clay,  and  slate.  It  presents  a  beautiful  stratification.  Gypsum  is  found  in  some 
places  between  the  strata,  and  crystals  of  selenite  are  met  with  in  one  or  two 
localities.  Quantities  of  shell-fish  are  found  on  the  shore,  and  the  waters  abound 
with  excellent  fish. 

**  The  burying-ground  is  the  only  object  of  interest  here.  The  graves  are 
covered  with  white  shells,  and  a  white  board,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name,  &c. 
They  appear  to  be  mostly  of  Englishmen  cbd  Americans."  * 

The  small  strait  separating  San  Lorenzo  from  the  land  will  perhaps  afford  some 
insight  into  those  remarkable  geological  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  coast 
and  land  of  Peru.  Mr.  Darwin  considers  that  this  part  of  the  land  has  risen 
85  feet  since  it  had  human  inhabitants.  He  founds  this  opinion  upon  the  facts 
observed  on  the  shores  of  Lorenzo,  the  ledges  and  the  deposits  of  shells,  on  one  of 
which,  at  that  height  above  the  sea,  he  found  some  bits  of  cotton  thread,  plaited 
rush,  and  the  head  of  an  Indian  com  stalk.  There  are  statements  that  the  land 
9unk  at  different  periods,  among  others  in  1746,  when  the  great  earthquake 
swallowed  up  the  city  of  Callao ;  the  ruins  upon  the  tongue  of  land  from 
the  fortress,  supposed  by  Darwin  to  be  of  this  city,  are  those  of  Callao,  destroyed 
in  1630.  Subsequently  to  this  it  must  have  been  upheaved,  for  boys  used  to 
throw  stones  over  to  the  island.  At  present  the  distance  is  nearly  2  English 
miles.  Another  proof  of  sinking  is  the  shoal  between  the  coast  and  San  Lorenzo, 
called  the  Comotal,  which  in  early  times  was  cultivated,  particularly  with  eamote 

*  Narraliro  of  the  United  Slatm  Expbriog  Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  831. 
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(sweet  potatoes),  hence  its  name.  This  occurred  perhaps  in  1687  or  1630.— 
^See  Darwin,  2nd  edit,  pp.  43,  44.) 

May  not  both  these  phenomena,  upheaving^  and  subsiding,  have  occurred  at 
different  times?  The  plan  of  Ulloa  (1742)  does  not  make  the  distance  between 
the  main  land  and  San  Lorenzo  very  different  from  the  recent  surveys.* 

*^  The  principal  street  of  Callao  runs  parallel  with  the  bay.  There  are  a  few 
tolerably  well-built  two-story  houses  on  the  main  street,  which  is  paved.  These 
houses  are  built  of  adobes,  and  have  flat  roofs,  which  is  no  inconvenience  here,  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  heavy  rains.  The  interior  of  the  houses  is  of  the 
commonest  kind  of  work.  The  partition  walls  are  built  of  cane,  closely  laced 
together.  The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  one  story,  and  about  10  feet 
high ;  some  of  them  have  a  grated  window,  but  most  of  them  only  a  doorway  and 
one  room.  Others  are  seen  that  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  houses,  being 
nothing  more  than  mud  walls,  with  holes  covered  with  a  mat,  and  the  same 
overhead. 

**  The  outskirts  of  Callao  deserve  mentioning  only  for  their  excessive  filth ;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  fine  climate  it  would  be  the  hotbed  of  pestilence.  One  feels 
glad  to  escape  from  this  neighbourhood."— (Wilkes.) 

**  The  market,  though  there  is  nothing  else  remarkable  about  it,  exhibits  many 
of  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  country.  It  is  held  in  a  square  of  about  one  and 
a  half  acres.  The  stands  for  selling  meat  are  placed  indiscriminately,  or  without 
order.  Beef  is  sold  for  from  4  to  6  cents  the  pound,  is  cut  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibre,  and  looks  filthy.  It  is  killed  on  the  commons,  and  the  hide,  head,  and 
horns,  are  left  for  the  buzzards  and  dogs.  The  rest  is  brought  to  market  on  the 
backs  of  donkeys.  Chickens  are  cut  up  to  suit  purchasers.  Fish  and  vegetables 
are  abundant,  and  of  good  kinds ;  and  good  fruit  may  be  had  if  bespoken.  In 
this  case  it  is  brought  from  Lima.  Everything  confirms,  on  landing,  the  truth  of 
the  geographical  adage,  *  In  Peru  it  never  rains.'  It  appears  everywhere  dusty 
and  parched  up. 

**  The  tide  at  Callao  is  small,  generally  of  3  and  4  feet  rise.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  during  our  stay  was  60° ;  of  the  air  from  57°  to  63°.  Since  my  visit 
to  Callao  in  1821,  it  had  much  altered,  and  for  the  better,  notwithstanding  the 
vicissitudes  it  has  gone  through  since  that  time.  A  fine  mole  has  been  erected, 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  On  it  is  a  guardhouse,  with  soldiers  lounging 
about,  and  some  two  or  three  on  guard. 

''The  mole  affords  every  convenience  for  landing  from  small  boats.  The 
streets  of  Callao  have  been  made  much  wider,  and  the  town  has  a  more 
decent  appearance.  Water  is  conducted  from  the  canal  to  the  mole,  and  a 
railway  takes  the  goods  to  the  fortress,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  dep6t. 
This  place,  the  seaport  of  Lima,  must  be  one  of  the  great  resorts  of  shipping,  not 
only  for  its  safety,  but  for  the  convenience  of  providing  supplies.  The  best  idea 
of  its  trade  will  be  formed  by  the  number  of  vessels  that  frequent  it.  I  have 
understood  that  there  is  generally  about  the  same  number  as  we  found  in  port, 
namely,  forty-two,  nine  of  which  were  ships  of  war :  five  American,  two  French, 

*  Dr.  Von  Tichadl,  pp.  43,  44.    See  likewiM  Darwin,  p.  461 ;  and  also  tecond  edition. 
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one  Chilian,  and  thirty-five  Pero?ian,  merchaotmen,  large  and  small.  The  castle 
of  Callao  has  become  celebrated  in  history,  and  has  long  been  the  key  of  Peru.* 
Whichever  party  had  it  in  possession  were  considered  as  the  possessors  of  the 
country.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  better  use,  viz.,  that  of  a  custom-house,  and 
it  is  nearly  dismantled."t 

The  city  of  Lima  stands  on  a  plain,  in  a  valley  formed  during  the  gradual 
retreat  of  the  sea.  It  is  distant  7  miles  from  Callao,  and,  according  to  Capt. 
Wilkes*  measurement,  Mr.  Bartlett's  (the  United  States'  consul)  house  is  420 
feet  above  the  sea;  but,  from  the  slope  being  very  gradual,  the  road  appears 
absolutely  level,  so  that,  when  at  Lima,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  one  has 
ascended  some  hundred  feeL  Humboldt  has  remarked  on  this  singularly 
deceptive  case,  as  has  almost  every  other  traveller.  Steep  barren  hills  rise  like 
islands  from  the  plain,  which  is  divided  by  straight  mud-walls  into  large  green 
fields,  having  only  a  few  willows  here  and  there,  and  an  occasional  clump  of 
oranges  and  bananas.} 

LIMA,  the  capital  of  Peru,  was  founded  by  Pizarro,  Jan.  15th,  1535 ;  he  if 
buried  in  the  cathedral  of  this  **  City  of  the  Kings,"  as  he  named  it.  Its  present 
name  is  derived  from  the  river  which  flows  through  it,  the  Rimac  of  the  Peruvians, 
softened  into  its  European  form  by  the  Spaniards. 

The  houses  are  tolerably  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  canes,  and  wood ; 
they  are  low,  in  order  to  stand  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  being  seldom  above 
two  stories,  with  small  balconies  to  the  second  floor,  with  generally  an  archway 
from  the  street,  and  with  a  strong  door  leading  to  a  court  within.  The  lower  or 
ground  floor  is  commonly  used  as  store-rooms  and  stables,  and  all  kinds  of 
rubbish  are  stowed  away  on  the  tops.  The  staircase  is  generally  spacious  and 
handsome,  and  the  apartments  of  the  lodgers  often  adorned  with  common  fresco 
paintings.  For  the  climate  these  houses  are,  however,  sufficiently  well  adapted. 
The  cathedral,  the  palaces  of  government  and  of  the  archbishop,  the  university, 
several  colleges,  and  some  churches,  are  the  most  remarkable  edifices*  The 
population  is  estimated  at  about  70,000.  There  are  several  unimportant  mana« 
factures  carried  on,  and  its  trade  in  foreign  merchandise,  and  its  exports  of  the 
produce  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  interior,  are  through  the  nearly  adjacent  port 
of  Callao. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  this  important  but 
faded  city.  The  best  and  most  recent  account  of  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Von  Tschudi 
in  1842.    His  description  and  statistics  are  more  complete  than  most  of  his 

^  Prior  to  its  destruction,  the  eoUaction  of  batteries,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Castle  of 
GsUao,  had  an  imposing  appearance.  One  of  the  scenes  for  which  it  is  best  known  to  Englishmen 
is  the  exploit  of  Lord  Cochrane,  who  cut  out  the  Esmeralda  Spanish  frigate,  by  means  of  foarteen 
boats,  on  the  night  of  Nov.  6th,  1820,  from  under  its  guns,  thus  destroying  the  Spanish  nayal  power 
ha  the  Pacific,  and  giving  a  great  impetus  to  the  success  of  the  Chilians  agahist  the  Spanish 
domination.  The  president  of  the  Peruvian  republic  sold  aU  its  beautiful  brass  guns  but  fire  In 
July,  1835,  during  the  time  the  Beagle  was  there,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  he  had  no  officer  to 
whom  he  could  entrust  the  command  of  so  important  a  fortress;  he  himself  having  obtained  his 
presfalentship  by  a  successful  rebellion  while  in  command  of  it  Full  particulars  of  the  war  of 
liberation  and  the  events  of  CaUao  are  given  by  Capt  Basil  Hall,  in  his  Bztnets  from  a  Joamal, 
Ace.,  part  1,  chap.  3. 

t  WUkes*  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  L  p.  833. 

t  Mr.  Darwin,  p.  449. 
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predecessors.  The  most  authentic  and  complete  account  of  it,  prior  to  the  great 
earthquake  of  1746,  is  given  by  UUoay  Voyage  de  VAmerique^  vol.  i.  pp.  422 — 66. 
See  also  Capt.  Wilkes,  U.S.E.,  before  quoted;  Dr.  Meyen,  Reise  um  die  Erde, 
voL  xi.  pp.  56 — 64  (this  work,  though  excellent,  has  not  been  translated) ; 
Poeppig ;  Scarlet ;  Basil  Hall,  &c.,  &c. 

The  IsLAKD  OF  Sav  Lorenzo  is  1,050  feet  at  its  highest  part,  4^  miles  long  in 
a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  1  mile  broad.  Off  its  S.E.  end  lies  a  small  but 
bold-looking  island,  called  Fronton ;  and  to  the  S.W.  are  the  Palominos  Rocks. 
Its  northern  point,  or  Cape  San  Lorenzo,  is  clear,  and  round  it  is  the  usual 
passage  to  the  anchorage  at  Callao.  In  rounding  it,  however,  do  not  close  the 
land  nearer  than  half  a  mile,  for  within  that  dbtance  there  are  light  baffling  airs, 
caused  by  the  eddy  winds  round  the  island,  by  getting  among  which  you  would 
be  more  delayed  than  if  you  gave  the  island  a  good  berth,  and  should  have  to 
make  an  additional  tack  to  fetch  the  anchorage. 

There  are  no  dangers  in  working  in,  except  the  long  spit  that  stretches  off  from 
Callao  Point  towards  San  Lorenzo  Island  ;  part  of  it,  however,  just  shows  at  the 
water's  edge,  and  the  sea  breaks  violently  along  its  ridge.  Callao  Point  is  very 
low,  and  consists  of  a  bank  of  small  round  stones,  as  far  nearly  as  the  battery  of 
San  Rafael. 

Should  there  be  occasion  to  work  to  windward  to  fetch  the  anchorage,  the 
above  shoal  with  another  rock,  said  to  lie  off  the  Galera  Point,  of  the  Island  of  San 
Lorenzo,  are  so  ftir  to  the  southward  that  you  need  scarcely  apprehend  borrowing 
on  them.  Run  or  work  up  close  to  the  shipping,  and  anchor  in  from  7  to 
5  fathoms ;  with  the  pier-head  bearing  about  S.E.  and  San  Lorenzo  W.  by  S. 
Although  the  above  mark  is  given  for  the  most  convenient  anchorage,  yet  ships 
may  lie  with  the  greatest  safety  in  any  part  of  the  bay,  and  in  any  depth  of 
water,  on  clear  ground  and  gradual  soundiogs  from  20  to  df  fathoms  up  to  the 
molehead  and  landing  place. 

This  is  the  obvious  route  to  Callao ;  but  there  is  another  which,  with  common 
precaution,  may  be  used  to  great  advantage,  by  vessels  coming  from  the  south- 
ward ;  and  passing  through  the  Boqueron  Channel  between  the  Island  of  San 
Lorenzo  and  Callao  Pomt.  After  making  Fronton  Island,  steer  so  as  to  keep  its 
southern  end  about  a  point  open  on  the  port  bow ;  continue  on  this  course  until 
Callao  Castle  is  seen,  which  has  two  martello  towers  on  it,  and  stands  on  the  inner 
part  of  the  shingle  bank  that  forms  the  point:  then  steer  for  that  castle  till  Hora- 
dada  Island  (which  has  a  hole  through  it)  comes  in  one  with  the  middle  of  the 
southern  sandy  bay  of  the  Morro  Solar,  bearing  about  E.S.E.  with  these  marks  in 
one,  and  therefore  steering  about  W.N.W. :  for  the  furthest  point  of  Lorenzo  that 
can  be  seen,  you  will  be  clear  of  all  danger ;  and  when  the  western  martello  tower 
in  the  castle  comes  in  one  with  the  northern  part  of  Callao  Point,  you  may  haul 
gradually  round  to  the  northward  till  that  tower  opens  clear  of  the  breakers  on 
the  spit,  when  a  direct  course  may  be  shaped  for  the  anchorage ;  taking  care  not 
to  come  nearer  the  sand  called  the  Whale's  Back  than  6  fathoms.  There  is  no 
regular  tide  in  this  passage,  yet  a  little  drain  always  felt,  sometimes  to  the  N.W., 
and  at  others  the  contrary :  should  the  stream  be  adverse,  and  it  fall  calm  while  in 
the  channel,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  8  or  9  fathoms  with  the  leading  marks  in  one. 
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These  marks  will  also  lead  clear  of  the  bank  that  extends  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Fronton  Island ;  and  as  soon  as  the  rock  between 
Fronton  and  San  Lorenzo  bears  S.  by  W.,  the  Fronton  Shoal  will  have  been 
passed,  and  San  Lorenzo  may  be  approached  as  above  directed. 

H.M.S.  Collingwood  came  through  with  the  above  marks,  in  not  less  than 
5\  fathoms  on  the  port  side,  and  5|  on  the  starboard. 

DiaECTioNs  by  M.  Lartigue. — "  In  proceeding  from  any  of  the  ports  on  the 
Soath  coast  of  Peru,  it  is  best  to  take  advantage  of  the  breezes  to  get  off  the 
land  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  keep  at  30  leagues  from  the  coast ;  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  close  again  until  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  San  Lorenzo,  for  which  you 
can  proceed  direct  if  you  are  sure  of  your  longitude.  If  not,  steer  a  little  East 
of  this  island  to  make  the  Isle  of  San  Gallan,  which  is  visible  12  leagues  off. 
As  soon  as  this  is  made  out,  run  for  San  Lorenzo.  The  currents  are  generally  to 
the  northward,  following  the  direction  of  the  coast ;  so  that,  whether  you  proceed 
directly  for  San  Lorenzo  or  first  make  San  Gallan,  you  must  always  allow  for  a 
difference  of  10  miles  at  least  in  your  reckoning. 

''  During  the  night,  and  a  part  of  the  morning,  the  weather  is  ofVen  foggy  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lima ;  the  land  near  the  coast  cannot  be  seen  but  at  a 
short  distance ;  it  is  then  possible  to  mistake  the  Morro  Solar  for  San  Lorenzo, 
which  is  12  miles  S.E.  \  E.  from  it,  and  appears  like  an  island  from  a  distance, 
or  when  the  neighbouring  land  is  hidden  by  the  haze.  There  is  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  Morro  Solar  several  rocks,  some  of  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  land, 
and,  therefore,  it  must  not  be  approached ;  it  is  prudent,  in  foggy  weather, 
to  keep  board  and  board  to  the  South  until  the  breeze  freshens,  for  then  the  haze 
never  fails  to  be  dissipated. 

**  The  Island  of  San  Lorenzo  ought  not  to  be  neared  too  closely  on  the  South ; 
but  you  may  range  near  to  the  West  point  of  the  island,  so  as  to  reach  the 
anchorage  on  that  tack.  If  you  should  be  becalmed  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
you  must  anchor  to  the  North  of  San  Lorenzo,  so  as  to  avoid  being  carried  by 
the  current  to  leeward  of  the  port." 

Supplies  of  all  sorts  may  be  obtained  for  shipping ;  fresh  provisions  as  well  as 
vegetables,  with  an  abundance  of  fruit :  watering  is  also  extremely  convenient,  a 
well-constructed  mole  being  run  out  into  the  sea,  at  which  boats  can  lie,  and  fill 
from  the  pipes  that  project  from  its  side ;  wood  is  the  scarcest  article  and  very 
dear,  so  that  vessels  likely  to  remain  at  this  port  should  husband  their  fuel 
accordingly. 

HORMIGAS. —•  Due  West  from  the  North  end  of  San  Lorenzo,  at  the 
distance  of  31  miles,  lie  a  small  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Hormigas  de 
Afuera;  the  largest  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  25 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  guano ;  no  sign  of  vegetation  was  observed :  it  is 
merely  a  resting  place  for  birds  and  seals ;  landing  might  be  effected,  if 
requisite,  on  its  North  side,  but  with  diflSculty.  Being  somewhat  in  the  way  of 
▼easels  bound  to  Callao  from  the  northward,  and  of  those  leaving  that  port  for 
the  West,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  approach  too  closely,  for  fear  of  being 
overtaken  by  dense  fog,   so  frequent  on  the  Peruvian  coast,  while  in   their 
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neighbourhood.  The  water  is  deep  close-to  all  round,  and  no  warning  would  be 
given  by  the  lead.* 

The  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  on  this  part  of  the  Peruvian  coast,  approach  it 
within  60  or  70  miles.  Of  their  elevation  we  have  but  few  measurements.  One 
singular  feature  of  this  part  of  the  range  is,  that  it  seems  to  be  rather  a  continua- 
tion of  the  eastern  range,  with  which  it  unites  at  the  back  of  Arequipa,  than  the 
western  chain  of  the  Bolivian  Andes.  Several  of  the  peaks  to  the  South  rise 
above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  but  the  elevation  of  none  of  these  have  been 
determined.  The  best  known  are  the  Toldo  de  la  Nieve,  S.E.  of  Lima,  from  which 
it  is  seen  ;  the  Altunchagua,  about  10^  South  lat. ;  and  the  Nevado  de  Guaylillas, 
above  Truxillo,  or  7°  50^  South.  The  passes  over  the  Cordillera  are  of  very  great 
elevation.  The  best  known  is  that  from  Lima  to  Tarma  and  Cuzco ;  it  rises  on 
the  principal  chain  at  the  Portacuelo  de  Tucto  to  15,760  feet  above  the  sea. 
Farther  North  are  the  passes  to  the  silver  district  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco ;  the 
westernmost,  the  Alto  de  Taicabamba,  is  at  15,135  feet.  Other  passes  cross  the 
chain  to  the  northward,  but  we  are  comparatively  unacquainted  with  the  particulars. 

From  Callao  the  coast  is  a  sandy  beach,  lying  in  a  northerly  direction,  until  it 
reaches  Pancha  Point ;  it  there  becomes  higher  and  cliffy,  and  maintains  this 
character  as  far  as  Mulatas  Pointy  round  which  is  the  little  Bay  of  Ancon, 

To  the  West  and  S.W.  of  Ancon  lie  the  Pescadar  Islands^  the  outer  and  largest 
of  which  bears  N.N.W.  |  W.  from  Callao  Castle,  and  at  the  distance  of  18  miles. 
There  is  no  danger  among  these  islands ;  they  are  steep-to,  with  from  20  to  30 
fathoms  near  them. 

N.W.  by  N.  from  Mulatas  Point,  12  miles  distant,  is  the  Bay  of  Chancay  and 
river  of  that  name  ;  this  bay  may  be  known  by  the  bluff  head  that  forms  the  point, 
and  has  three  hills  on  it,  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  it  is  a  confined  place,  and  fit 
only  for  small  coasters.  From  Chancay,  the  coast  runs  in  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion, as  far  as  Salinas  Point,  a  shingle  beach,  with  a  few  broken,  cliffy  points ; 
the  hills  are  near  the  coast,  and  from  400  to  500  feet  high. 

The  Point  of  Salinas  is  27  miles  N.W.  by  W.  f  W.  from  Chancay  Head.  It 
is  5  miles  in  length,  in  a  North  and  South  direction ;  off  its  southern  face  there  is  a 
reef  of  rocks,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  and  at  its  northern  angle,  called 
L€u  BajaSf  an  islet  at  a  cable's  distance  ;  two  coves,  between  these  points,  are  fit 
only  for  boats.  There  is  a  remarkable  round  hill,  called  Salinas,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  coast,  and  further  in-shore,  a  level,  sandy  plain ;  at  the  South 
side  of  which  plain  lie  the  Salinas,  or  salt-ponds,  that  give  tlve  headland  its  name. 
These  ponds  are  visited  occasionally  by  people  from  Huacho. 

Off  Salinas  Point,  in  a  S.W.  direction,  lie  the  Huaura  Islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  called  Mazorque,  It  is  200  feet  in  height,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long, 
and  quite  white :  sealers  occasionally  frequent  this  island,  as  there  is  a  landing 
place  on  its  North  side. 

The  next  in  size  is  Pelado ;  it  lies  S.W.  \  W.  6 J  miles  from  Mazorque,  is  about 
150  feet  high,  and  apparently  quite  round  ;  and  between  these  two  islands  a  safe 

*  See  also  remarks  by  Mr.  Babb,  R.N.,  Nant.  Mag.,  1888,  p.  948. 
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passage  exists,  aod  may  be  used  without  fear  in  working  up  to  Callao.  Between 
Mazorque  and  Salinas  stand  several  other  islands,  which,  from  their  appearance, 
may  be  approached  without  danger ;  but  as  no  advantage  could  be  gained,  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  risk  going  between  them.  Vessels,  in  working  up,  do 
sometimes  pass  between  the  inner  one  and  the  point ;  but  what  they  gain  thereby 
does  not  appear,  for  when  the  current  sets  to  the  southward,  it  runs  equally  as 
strong  between  Mazorque  and  Pelado  as  it  does  nearer  the  shore. 

Round  Bajas  Point  is  the  Bay  of  Salinas,  of  large  dimensions,  and  affording 
roomy  anchorage.  From  thence  the  coast  is  moderately  high  and  cliffy,  without 
any  break,  until  you  reach  the  Bay  of  Huacho,  which  lies  round  a  bluff  head  and 
is  small,  but  the  anchorage  is  good,  in  5  fathoms,  just  within  the  two  rocks  off  the 
northern  part  of  the  head.  The  town  is  built  about  a  mile  from  the  coast,  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  and  in  coming  from  seaward  has  a  pleasant  appearance  ; 
it  is  not  a  place  of  much  trade,  but  whale  ships  find  it  useful  for  watering  and 
refreshing  their  crews.  Fresh  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  abundant,  and 
on  reasonable  terms ;  wood  is  also  plentiful,  and  a  stream  of  fresh  water  runs 
down  the  side  of  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  Landing  is  tolerably  good :  yet  rafting 
seems  to  be  the  best  method  of  watering. 

In  coming  from  seaward,  the  best  distinguishing  marks -for  this  place  are  the 
Beagle  Mountains j  three  in  number  in  the  near  range,  and  each  of  which  has  two 
separate  peaks.  They  lie  directly  over  the  bay,  and,  on  closing  the  land,  the 
round  hill  near  Bajas  Point  as  well  as  the  island  of  Don  Martin,  to  the  northward, 
will  be  seen  ;  about  midway  between  them  is  the  Bay  of  Huacho,  under  a  light 
brown  cliff,  the  top  of  which  is  covered  with  brushwood.  To  the  southward  the 
coast  is  a  di^rk  rocky  cliff. 

N.N.W.  I  W.  ^\  miles  from  Huacho,  lies  the  Bay  of  Carquin,  scarcely  as  large 
as  Huacho,  and  apparently  shoal  and  useless  to  shipping :  off  Carquin  Head, 
which  is  a  steep  cliff,  with  a  sharp-topped  hill  over  it,  there  are  some  rocks  above 
water,  and  an  islet  a  short  mile  distant.  N.N.W.  j  W.  3  miles  from  the  islet  near 
Carquin  Head,  stands  the  Island  of  Don  Martin,  and  round  to  the  northward  of 
the  point,  abreast  of  it,  is  the  Bay  of  Begueta,  no  place  for  a  vessel. 

From  this  bay  the  coast  is  moderately  high,  with  sandy  outline,  all  the  way 
to  Atahuanqui  Point,  distant  8  miles  N.N.W.  \  W.  This  is  a  steep  point,  with 
two  mounds  on  it,  and  is  partly  white  on  its  South  side ;  there  is  a  small  bay  on 
its  North  side,  fit  only  for  boats.  Between  this  point  and  the  South  part  of  Point 
Thomas,  the  coast  forms  a  sandy  bay,  low  and  shrubby ;  with  the  town  of  Supi 
about  a  mile  from  the  sea. 

Point  Thomas  is  similar  in  appearance  to  Atahuanqui,  without  the  white  on 
the  South  side.  To  the  northward  of  this  point  there  is  a  snug  little  bay,  capable 
of  containing  four  or  ?Lse  sail ;  it  is  called  the  Bay  ofSupS,  and  is  the  port  of  that 
place  and  of  Barranca. 

There  is  a  fishing  village  at  the  South  end  of  the  bay,  which  is  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Barranca  during  the  bathing  season.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a 
forbidden  port  by  the  government ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  little  known, 
and  has  had  few  opportunities  of  exchanging  its  produce  for  the  goods  of  other 
countries.     Very  little  information  could  be  gained  there,  as  to  the  size  of  the 
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neighbouring  towns  or  the  number  of  inhabitants  they  contain,  but  from  their 
appearance  it  was  thought  they  might  be  of  considerable  extent.  These  places 
produce  chiefly  sugar  and  com,  cargoes  of  which  are  taken  in  the  various  little 
vessels  that  trade  along  the  coast.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained ;  but  water 
is  scarce,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  brought  from  Sup6  town  for  the  use  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village. 

The  best  anchorage  is  in  4  fathoms,  with  Point  Thomas  shut  in  by  Patillo 
Point,  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  rocks  off  that  point,  and  rather  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  village.  Good  anchorage  may  be  obtained 
further  out  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  though  but  little  sheltered  from  the  swell.  In 
entering,  no  danger  need  be  apprehended ;  Point  Thomas  is  bold,  with  regular 
soundings,  from  10  to  15  fathoms,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  iu  Off  Patillo 
Point,  though  there  are  a  few  rocks,  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  hugging  the  shore 
very  closely,  as  you  can  always  fetch  the  anchorage,  by  keeping  at  a  moderate 
distance  when  standing  in. 

To  recognise  this  port,  the  best  guide  at  a  distance  is  Mount  Ushorne^  the 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  in  the  second  range ;  it  bears  from  the 
anchorage  N.£.  f  £. ;  it  has  something  of  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  has  three 
distinct  rises  on  its  summit — the  highest  at  the  North  end.  On  that  side  it 
shows  very  distinctly,  there  being  no  other  hills  within  a  considerable  distance. 
On  approaching  the  coast,  the  Island  of  Don  Martin  to  the  southward,  and  to 
the  northward  Mount  Darwin,  and  Horca  Hill  near  the  beach,  with  a  steep 
cliffy  side  to  it  facing  the  sea,  with  apparently  an  islet  off  it,  will  be  seen 
nearly  4  leagues.  The  harbour  itself  has  a  white  rock  off  its  northern  point,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken,  for  there  is  no  other  like  it  near  this  part  of  the  coast. 

From  Sup6  the  coast  is  a  clay  cliff,  about  100  feet  in  height,  to  the  distance 
of  If  leagues;  it  then  becomes  low  and  covered  with  brushwood,  to  the  foot 
of  Horca  Hill ;  here  it  again  becomes  hilly  near  the  sea,  with  alternate  rocky 
points  and  small  sandy  bays,  which  continue  for  the  distance  of  6  leagues,  to 
Jaguey  Point  and  the  bay  called  Gramadel,  This  is  a  wild-looking  place,  with 
a  heavy  swell  rolling  in ;  but  it  is  visited  occasionally  for  the  hair^seal,  with  which 
it  abounds :  there  is  anchorage  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  the  bluff 
that  forms  the  bay  bearing  S.S.E.  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  landing  is 
scarcely  practicable. 

The  coast  maintains  its  rocky  character,  with  deep  water  off  it,  as  far  as  the 
Bufadero,  a  high  steep  cliff,  with  a  hill  having  two  paps  on  it,  a  little  in-shore. 
From  this  bluff  a  rocky  cliff  from  200  to  300  feet  high,  with  a  more  level  country, 
extends  as  far  as  Legarto  Head,  round  which  is  the  Port  of  Guarmey. 

GUARMEY. — In  comparison  with  other  places,  this  may  be  considered  a 
tolerable  harbour,  having  good  anchorage  everywhere,  in  from  3 }  to  10  fathoms, 
over  a  fine  sandy  bottom. 

Firewood  is  the  principal  commodity,  for  which  it  is  the  best  and  cheapest  place 
on  the  whole  coast.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden  touch  here  for  that  article, 
which  they  carry  up  to  Callao,  and  derive  great  profit  from  its  sale.  There  are 
also  some  saltpetre  works,  established  by  a  Frenchman,  but  little  business  is  done 
in  that  line.    The  town  lies  in  si  north-easterly  direction,  about  2  miles  from  the 
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anchorage,  but  is  hidden  by  the  surrounding  trees,  which  grow  to  the  height  of 
30  feet  It  has  only  one  street,  and  cannot  contain  more  than  500  or  600 
inhabitants.  At  the  anchorage  there  is  a  small  house  used  for  transacting 
business,  but  no  other  building,  which  is  unusual,  as  at  most  of  these  places  a 
small  village  has  been  established  near  the  sea.  Larg^  stacks  of  wood  are  piled 
up  on  the  beach,  ready  for  embarkation. 

Fresh  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  are  plentiful  and  moderate ;  but  water 
is  not  to  be  depended  on.  It  is  true  there  is  a  river,  and  for  several  months  after 
March  a  plentiful  supply  may  be  obtained,  but  in  the  summer  season  great 
drought  is  sometimes  experienced.  At  the  time  the  Beagle  was  there  a  whale 
ship  put  in  to  supply  her  wants,  and  had  to  remain  several  days,  waiting  for  the 
water  to  come  down  from  the  mountains. 

Legarto  Head  is  a  steep  cliff,  with  the  land  falling  immediately  inside  it,  and 
rising  again  to  about  the  same  height.  In  sailing  in,  after  having  passed  the 
Head,  a  small  white  islet  will  be  seen  in  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  steer  for  it,  that 
you  may  not  border  on  the  southern  shore,  for  there  are  many  straggling  rocks 
running  off  the  points ;  and  when  sufficiently  far  to  the  northward  to  shape  a 
mid-channel  course  between  this  Harbour  Islet  and  the  point  opposite  it,  to  the 
southward,  do  so,  and  it  will  lead  to  the  anchorage.  In  standing  in,  in  this 
direction,  the  water  shoals  gradually  to  the  beach,  but  the  southern  shore  must 
on  no  account  be  approached  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

The  BEST  ASCHORAGE  is  in  4  fathoms,  with  Harbour  Islet  bearing  N.N.W.  \  W., 
and  the  ruins  of  a  fort  on  a  hill  in-shore  £•  }  N.  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  landing  place  on  the  beach.  This  landing  place  does  not  seem  to  be  so  good 
as  at  a  steep  rock  on  the  outer  side  of  the  bluff,  where  the  sandy  beach  com- 
mences ;  but  probably  it  is  the  most  convenient  for  loading  boats. 

Tides. — ^The  rise  and  fall  of  tides  are  very  irregular,  and  the  time  of  high  water 
uncertain ;  but,  generally  speaking,  3  feet  may  be  considered  about  the  extent 
to  which  it  ranges.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  so  strongly  occasionally,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  boats  to  pull  against  it :  this  is  particularly  the  case  under  the  high 
land,  whence  it  comes  in  sudden  gusts  and  squalls. 

In  coming  from  seaward,  the  best  way  to  make  this  port  is  to  stand  in  on  a 
parallel  of  10^  6',  and  when  within  a  few  leagues  of  the  coast,  a  sharp-peaked 
hill,  with  a  large  white  mark  on  it,  will  be  seen  standing  alone  a  little  North  of 
the  port :  the  break  in  the  hills  through  which  the  river  runs  is  high  and  cliffy  on 
each  side.  The  land  is  also  much  lower  to  the  northward  of  Legarto  Head,  and 
there  is  a  large  white  islet  at  the  North  end  of  Guarmey  Bay. 

N.W.  by  N.  7f  miles  from  the  white  islet  at  the  North  end  of  Guarmey  Bay  is 
Culebras  Point,  a  level  projecting  point,  similar  in  appearance  to  Legarto  Head, 
when  seen  from  the  northward ;  the  intervening  coast  is  a  mass  of  broken  cliffs 
and  innumerable  detached  rocks,  with  moderately  high  land  near  the  shore. 

On  the  North  side  of  Culebras  Point  there  is  anchorage  off  the  valley  of  that 
name.  From  that  point  the  coast  is  rocky,  with  small  sandy  bays,  and  some 
rocks  lying  off  it,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  there  is  also  a  white  cliffy  islet, 
Comejos  Islet,  5  miles  to  the  northward  of  Culebras,  from  whence  the  coast 
takes  a  bend  inwards,  forming  a  bay,  and  then  out  to  MogoncUla  Paint.    A 
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straight  shore,  of  10  miles  in  length,  then  leads  towards  the  Colina  Redomdaj  a 
point  with  two  hummocks  on  it,  and  when  seen  from  the  southward,  appearing 
like  an  island.  On  its  North  side  is  the  Caleta,  or  Cove,  but  only  fit  for  boats, 
and  immediately  over  it  the  Cerro  Mongon. 

The  Cerro  or  Mount  Mongon  is  the  highest  and  most  conspicuous  object  on 
this  part  of  the  coast :  when  seen  from  the  westward  it  has  a  rounded  appearance, 
thongh  with  rather  a  sharp  summit ;  but  from  the  southward  it  shows  as  a  long 
hill  with  a  peak  at  each  end.  It  is  said  there  is  a  lake  of  fresh  water  on  the 
range  between  those  peaks,  and  that  its  valleys  abound  with  deer ;  but  the  truth 
of  this  depends  on  report  only,  as  the  examination  of  the  oflBcers  did  not  extend 
so  far. 

From  Mongon  a  range  of  hills  run  parallel  to  the  coast,  which  is  high  and 
rocky,  with  some  white  islets  lying  off*  it,  as  far  as  Casma,  where  they  terminate 
in  Calvario  Point,  a  steep  rocky  bluff*  that  forms  the  southern  head  of  that  port. 

The  Bai/  of  Casma  is  a  snug  anchorage,  something  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe ;  between  the  entrance  points  it  is  a  mile  and  three-quarters  in  a  N.W.  and 
S.E.  direction,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  deep  from  the  outer  part  of  the  cheeks, 
with  regular  soundings  from  15  to  3  fathoms  near  the  beach. 

The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  inner  part  of  the  South  Cheek  bearing  about 
S.S.E.  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off*  shore,  in  7  fathoms  water :  by  not  going  farther  in 
you  escape,  in  a  great  measure,  the  sudden  gusts  of  winds  that  at  times  come 
down  the  valley  with  great  violence.  Capt.  Ferguson,  of  H.M.S.  Mersey, 
mentions  a  rock  with  9  feet  water  on  it,  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  that  sometimes  breaks. 

This  place  seemed  quite  deserted ;  the  only  indications  of  its  having  been 
visited  were  a  few  stacks  of  wood  piled  up  on  the  beach. 

The  best  distinguishing  mark  for  Casma  is  the  sandy  beach  in  the  bay,  with 
the  sandhills  in-shore  of  it  contrasting  strongly  with  the  hard  dark  rocks  of  which 
the  heads  at  the  entrance  are  formed ;  there  is  also  a  small  black  islet  lying  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  the  North  Cheek. 

Capt.  Andrew  Livingston  says:  ''Casma  lies  but  a  short  distance  to  the 
northward  of  the  Mountain  of  Mongon,  which  is  the  first  high  hill  near  the  shore 
to  the  northward  of  Lima.  Mongon  Hill  is  long  from  North  to  South,  brown- 
coloured,  and  pretty  regular  at  the  top. 

"  The  entrance  of  Casma  is  about  a  mile  wide ;  and  about  two-thirds  over  from 
the  S.W.  point  to  the  N.W.  one,  lies  a  rock  about  12  feet  above  water ;  it  seems 
bold-to.  The  Admiralty  directions  are  full  enough  about  Casma,  but  Capt. 
Browne,  of  the  Tartar,  seems  to  have  estimated  it  too  highly.  Many  human 
bones  were  seen  near  Casma,  and  even  skulls  with  long  hair  on. 

"  It  is  excessively  squally,  even  in  fine  weather,  at  Casma.  No  person  can  be 
too  cautious  in  carrying  sail  when  entering  Casma." 

From  hence  the  coast  takes  rather  a  more  westerly  direction,  but  continues 
bold  and  rocky. 

N.W.  4  N.  14  miles  from  Casma  is  the  great  Bay  of  Samanco,  or  Guam- 
bacho;  and  midway  between  them  the  shore  recedes  into  a  deep  bight,  with  the 
two  islands,  in  front,  of  Tortuga  and  Viuda. 
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The  BAY  of  SAMANCO  is  the  roost  extensive  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  the 
northward  of  Callao  ;  being  6  miles  in  length,  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  3 
miles  wide  :  the  entrance  is  2  miles  across,  between  Samanco  Head  on  the  South 
and  Seal  Island  on  the  North,  and  there  are  regular  soundings  all  over  the  bay. 

At  the  S.E.  corner,  in  a  sandy  bay,  stands  a  small  village  (the  residence  of 
some  fishermen)  at  the  termination  of  the  River  Nepefia.  This  river,  like  most 
others  on  the  coast,  has  not  sufficient  strength  to  force  a  passage  for  itself  through 
the  beach,  but  terminates  in  a  lagoon  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea. 

The  town  of  Guambacho  is  about  a  league  distant,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  valley.  And  NepeTia,  which  is  the  principal  town,  lies  to  the  N.E.,  about 
5  leagues  off.  There  is  very  little  trade  at  this  place;  small  coasting  vessels 
from  Payta  sometimes  call  here  with  a  mixed  cargo,  and  they  get  in  exchange 
sugar  and  a  little  grain. 

Refreshment  may  be  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  wood  is  scarce. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  brackish  and  unfit  for  use,  but  there  are  wells  on 
the  left  bank,  a  short  distance  from  the  huts.  When  taken  on  board,  this  water 
is  not  good ;  but,  contrary  to  the  general  rule,  after  it  has  been  some  time 
confined  on  board,  it  becomes  wholesome  and  pleasant  tasted. 

When  at  a  distance,  the  best  mark  to  distinguish  this  bay  is  Mount  Division, 
a  hill  with  three  sharp  peaks,  rising  from  the  peninsula  between  Samanco  and 
the  Bay  of  Ferrol.  There  is  also  a  bell-shaped  hill  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay 
that  shows  very  distinctly.  Mount  Tortuga,  a  short  distance  inland  to  the 
eastward,  will  also  be  seen :  it  is  higher,  and  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Bell  Mount. 

Sahakco  Head  is  a  steep  bluff,  with  some  rocks  lying  off  it  to  a  cable's  length ; 
on  opening  the  bay.  Leading  Bluff  will  be  seen,  a  large  mass  of  rock  on  the 
sandy  beach  at  the  N.E.  side,  that  looks  like  an  island.  In  going  in,  give 
Samanco  Head  a  berth  in  passing ;  you  may  then  stand  in  as  close  as  convenient 
to  the  weather  shore,  and  anchor  off  the  village  in  4,  5,  or  6  fathoms,  sandy 
bottom  :  when  rounding  the  inner  points,  take  care  of  your  small  spars ;  for  the 
wind  comet  off  the  Bell  Mount  in  sudden  and  variable  puffs. 

Three  leagues  from  Samanco,  the  Bay  op  Ferrol  opens,  nearly  equal  in  size  to 
Samanco,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus ;  it  is  an  excellent  place 
for  a  vessel  to  careen,  being  entirely  free  from  the  swell  that  sets  into  most  of 
these  ports.  On  its  N.E.  side  is  the  Indian  village  o(  Chimbote,  where,  it  is  said,, 
that  refreshment  of  any  kind  might  be  had,  but  no  water.  The  entrance  is 
clear ;  but  there  is  a  reef  of  rocks  off  Blanca  Island,  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
northward,  which  must  be  avoided. 

N.W.  }  N.  6  miles  from  the  entrance  of  Ferrol  stands  Santa  Island,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  lying  N.N.E.^nd  S.S.W.,  and  of  a  very  white  colour  : 
just  without  it  are  two  sharp-pointed  rocks,  20  feet  above  the  sea.  Two  miles 
N.N.E.  from  the  island,  Santa  Head  forms  the  South  side  of  the  bay  of  that 
name;  which,  although  small,  is  a  tolerable  port;  the  best  anchorage  is  in  4  or 
5  fathoms,  with  the  extreme  of  the  Head  bearing  S.W.  Fresh  provisions  and 
vegetables  may  be  obtained  on  moderate  terms.  It  is  also  a  tolerable  place  for 
watering. 
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The  town  \\tt  «boul  2  miles  East  from  the  anchorage,  aod  the  mouth  of  the 
rtver  a  mile  and  a  half  North  of  it.  This  is  the  largest  and  most  rapid  river  on 
the  coast  of  Peru  :  from  Santa  Head  it  is  seen  to  wind  its  way  along  the  valley 
with  several  islets  interrupting  its  course ;  but  at  its  termination  it  branches 
off  and  becomes  shallow,  with  only  sufficient  strength  to  make  a  narrow  outlet 
through  the  sandy  beach  that  forms  the  coast-line  :  a  heavy  and  dangerous  surf 
lies  off  it,  so  that  no  boat  could  approach  with  any  degree  of  safety. 

This  part  of  the  coast  may  be  known  by  the  wide-spreading  valley  through 
which  the  river  runs,  bounded  on  each  side  by  ranges  of  sharp-topped  hills  ;  and 
as  you  approach,  Santa  Island  will  be  plainly  seen,  with  the  Head  of  the  same 
name :  there  is  also  a  small  but  remarkable  white  island,  called  Corcovado^  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  harbour.  No  danger  exists  in  entering;  the  soundings  are 
regular  for  some  distance  outside,  and  you  may  anchor  anywe  re  between  the 
islands  and  the  main,  in  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  but  of  course  exposed  to 
the  swell. 

N.W.  j  N.  5  leagues  from  Santa  lie  the  Chao  Islands,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  off  the  Paint  and  Hill  of  that  name.  The  largest  is  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, about  120  feet  high,  and,  like  most  of  these  islands,  quite  white. 

Between  Santa  and  Chao  the  coast  is  a  low  sandy  beach,  which  continues  and 
fonns  a  shallow  bay,  as  far  as  the  Hill  of  GudHape,  with  moderately  high  land  a 
few  miles  in-shore. 

The  Hill  of  Guanape  is  about  300  feet  high,  rather  sharp  at  its  summit,  and 
when  seen  from  the  southward  appears  like  an  island  ;  on  its  North  side  there  is 
a  small  cove,  with  tolerable  landing  just  inside  the  rock  that  lies  off  the  point. 
S.  by  W.  from  this  point,  between  6  and  7  miles  from  the  coast,  lie  the  Guanape 
Islands,  with  a  safe  passage  between  them  and  the  shore  ;  they  may  be  said  to 
be  two,  with  some  islets  and  rocks  lying  about  them ;  the  southern  is  the  highest 
and  most  conspicuous. 

From  the  Hill  of  GuaKape  the  coast  continues  a  sandy  beach  with  regular 
soundings,  and  ranges  of  high  sharp-topped  hills,  about  2  leagues  from  the 
sea,  until  you  near  the  little  Hill  of  Carretas,  which  is  on  the  beach,  with  the 
Morro  de  Garita  overlooking  it.  Here  commences  the  Valley  of  Chimu,  about 
the  middle  of  which  stands  the  City  of  Trtixillo,  and  5  miles  farther  North,  the 
Village  and  Ro€ul  of  Huanchaco,  This  is  a  bad  place  for  shipping,  and  seems  to 
have  been  badly  chosen :  for  the  North  side  of  Carretas  Hill  would  be  a  better 
place  for  landing  and  embarking  goods :  and  might  be  further  improved  by 
sinking  some  small  craft  laden  with  stones,  plenty  of  which  the  hill  would  afford. 

The  Road  of  Huanchaco  is  on  the  North  side  of  a  few  rocks  that  run  out  from 
a  cliffy  projection ;  sheltering  the  beach  in  a  slight  degree,  but  affording  no 
protection  to  shipping.  The  village  is  under  the  cliff,  and  not  distinguishable  till 
to  the  northward  of  the  point;  but  the  church,  which  is  on  the  rising  ground, 
shows  very  distinctly,  and  is  a  good  guide  when  near  the  coast. 

The  usual  anchorage  is  with  the  church  and  a  tree  that  stands  in  the  village 
in  one,  bearing  about  East,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  shore,  in  7  fathoms 
dark  sand  and  mud.  Vessels  often  have  to  weigh,  or  slip,  and  stand  off,  owing 
to  the  heavy  swell  that  sets  in  :  it  is  also  customary  to  sight  the  anchor  once  in 
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twenty- four  Hours,  to  prevent  its  being  imbedded  so  firmly  as  to  require  much 
time  to  weigh  it  when  required. 

Capt.  Livingston  thus  describes  it : — **  The  best  anchorage  is  about  1 J  or  2 
miles  off  shore,  with  the  belfry  of  the  church  open,  or  in  one  with  the  only  palm 
tree  in  the  village  of  Huanchaco.  The  church  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  village 
lies  between  it  and  the  sea,  low  down,  and,  the  houses  being  the  same  colour  as 
the  ground  behind,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  perceive  it  at  any  considerable  distance." 

Landing  cannot  be  effected  in  ships'  boats ;  there  are  launches  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  manned  by  Indians  of  the  village,  who  are  skilful  in  their  manage- 
ment ;  they  come  off  on  every  arrival,  and  will  land  you  safely,  for  which  they  charge 
six  dollars,  equal  to  £l  4<.  sterling:  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  no  more  is 
charged  for  a  cargo  of  goods,  the  risk  of  the  surf  being  that  for  which  you  pay.* 

Fresh  provisions  may  be  had  from  TruxillOf  but  watering  is  out  of  the  question. f 
That  city  is  said  to  contain  4,000  inhabitants. t  It  was  founded  in  1535  by 
Pizarro,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  native  city  in  old  Spain.  The  houses  are 
low,  in  consequence  of  the  earthquakes,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  the  ruins  of 
several  ancient  Peruvian  monuments.  Rice  is  the  principal  production  of  the 
valley ;  and  it  is  for  that  article  and  spice  that  vessels  call  here. 

•  «  Landing  here  is  always  bad,  and  often  impracticable.  No  stranger  ought  to  attempt  it  with- 
out hating  eholoa  (natiyes)  in  the  boat ;  and  it  generally  is  advisable  to  employ  the  launches  kept  at 
the  place ;  seyeral  persons  were  drowned  about  the  time  I  was  there.  The  Indians  will,  howeTer, 
come  off  to  ships  in  the  very  worst  weather,  on  what  they  call  cabaUitoBf  which  are  merely 
bundles  of  a  kind  of  triangular  bulrush,  called  totora.  The  eahaUito  is  generally  formed  of  two 
bundles,  but  some  large  ones  are  of  three  bundles  of  totara.  Some  carry  two  men,  and  others 
only  one.  Their  paddles  are  about  6  feet  long,  and  are  merely  the  half  of  a  split  bamboo.  With 
a  heavy  swell  the  Indians  are  frequently  washol  off  the  eaballitot^  but  never  faU  to  regain  them. 
They  are  admirable  swimmers,  the  children  seem  almost  amphibious.  They  do  not  swim  Ilka 
persons  in  England,  but  paddle  with  their  arms  like  a  dog  with  his  fore  feet  in  svrimming.  The 
Indians  do  not  g^erally  sit  astride  on  the  eaballitot,  but  generally  with  both  their  legs  straight 
out  on  the  top." — Capt.  Livingtton. 

t  ''  At  Huanchaco  good  fresh  water  can  seldom  be  procured  except  at  times  (such  as  when  I 
was  there)  when  a  fleet  of  transports  arrives,  and  then  a  small  branch  of  .some  river  is  turned  so 
as  to  come  down  to  Huanchaco ;  but  the  water  is  very  muddy." — Ibid, 

X  '*  Truzlllo  lies  about  8  or  9  miles  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  village  of  Huanchaco.  On  the 
road  are  very  extensive  ruins,  said  to  be  those  of  an  Indian  town  called  Shimbo,  or  Chimbo,  as 
near  as  I  could  understand.  The  ruins  cover  a  prodigious  space  of  ground ;  I  should  think  4  or  6 
leagues  in  circumference.  There  are  many  large  tumuli ;  out  of  one  of  them  a  &mily  of  the  name 
of  Toledo  dug  so  much  wealth,  that  the  fifth,  paid  to  the  King  of  Spain,  amounted  to  600,000 
dollars.  All  these  tumuli  seem  built  of  a  kind  of  brick  baked  in  the  sun.  Some  rounded  water- 
worn  stones  are  also  intermixed  in  the  large  one's  interior,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  ones  I 
observed  cane-reeds  had  been  used. 

^  An  Indian  is  said  to  have  given  Toledo  the  information  relative  to  the  treasure  in  the  tumulus, 
or  kuaJko  (pronounced  whakko;,  as  it  is  called,  and  was  to  have  showed  him  another,  in  which 
there  vras  much  more  treasure,  but  the  Indian  died,  and  the  knowledge  died  with  him.  There 
are,  however,  many  large  tumuli  still  unopened,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  immense  treasures  are 
concealed  in  them.  The  Indians  firequently  dig  up  earthenware  yessels,  of  much  the  same 
appearance  as  the  ancient  Etruscan  ware,  and  some  of  fheir  shapes  even  elegant,  others  very 
grotesque. 

**  The  city  of  Truxillo  is  walled  with  a  kind  of  mud  wall.  There  are  some  good  houses.  The 
streets  are  regular.  The  population  is  variously  stated  at  from  8,000  to  12,000.  I  suppose  that 
8,000  is  nearest  the  mark.  There  are  several  large  churches,  and  a  tolerable  theatre.  I  attended 
it  twice,  and  both  the  actors  and  actresses  acquitted  themselves  much  better  than  I  expected.  To 
the  S.W.  of  Truxillo  lies  the  village  of  Moch^,  the  church  of  which  is  also  conspicuous  from  the 
sea,  but  not  so  much  so  as  that  of  Huanchaco.  Moch6  is  but  a  small  straggling  village.  In 
running  down  the  coast  from  the  southward,  and  pretty  close  in-shore  (say  4  miles  off),  the  church 
at  Moch6  will  be  seen  before  that  at  Huanchaco ;  so  persons  ought  to  take  care  not  to  mistake 
Moch<  for  Huanchaco.  The  ground  about  these  places  does  not  seem  so  carefiilly  cultivated 
as  about  Huacho,  though  there  seems  to  be  no  great  difficulty  in  getting  water  to  Irrigate  the 
fields."— Jfriii,  Avguttj  1824. 

2   A 
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If  bound  for  this  road  you  should  stand  in  on  a  parallel  of  8^  1'  (which  is  a 
mile  to  windward),  and  you  will  see  Mount  Campana^  a  bell-shaped  mount, 
standing  alone,  about  2  leagues  to  the  northward,  and  Huanchaco  Peaky  which 
is  very  sharp,  and  the  first  hill  in  the  range  on  the  North  side  of  the  valley. 
Shortly  after  the  church  will  come  in  sight,  and  the  shipping  in  the  road. 

"The  winds  on  this  coast,"  says  Capt.  Livingston,  **  are  almost  always  from 
the  southward,  though  there  are  instances  to  the  contrary.  The  current,  also, 
generally  (though  not  always)  sets  to  the  northward.  The  swell  is  reckoned 
always  to  be  heaviest  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  but,  during  the  seven 
weeks  we  lay  in  Huanchaco  Roads,  I  thought  the  heaviest  swell  was  generally  at 
the  quarters  of  the  moon. 

"The  ground  in  Huanchaco  Roads  is  very  foul,  and  there  are  few  vessels 
which  do  not  lose  one  or  more  anchors.  A  vessel  should  always  come  to  with  a 
very  light  anchor,  and  a  long  scope  of  chain.  We  came  to  with  an  anchor  of 
only  4^  cwt.,  but  we  lost  it.  One  of  4  cwt.  is  quite  heavy  enough  for  a  vessel 
of  200  tons. 

"  In  beating  to  windward  from  Huanchaco  to  Callao  it  is  advisable  to  stand 
off  shore  about  14  hours,  and  in  shore  about  10  hours,  on  account  of  the  land 
trending  so  much  to  the  eastward.  If  possible,  it  is  always  best  to  be  pretty 
close  in  with  the  shore  at  sunset,  as  the  wind  frequently  draws  more  off  the  shore 
about  that  time.  It  is  also  highly  improper  to  stand  far  off  shore,  and  any  person 
not  well  informed  is  apt  to  get  into  this  error,  as  the  vessel  generally  comes  up 
with  her  larboard  tacks  on  board  as  you  stand  farther  off  shore,  even  sometimes 
lying  up  South.  This  tempts  many  to  stand  offshore,  never  considering  that  the 
trend  of  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  and  the  loss  they  must  sustain  by  standing 
in-shore  with  their  starboard  tacks  on  board,  when  they  cannot  lie  higher  than 
N.E.,  more  than  balances  the  seeming  advantage  of  lying  so  high  on  the  other 
tack,  and  they  also  lose  all  chance  of  advantage  from  the  land-breeze  at  night 
when  they  stand  so  far  off  shore." 

The  coast  is  cliffy  for  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  Huanchaco  ;  the  low  sandy 
soil  with  bushes  on  it  then  commences,  with  regular  soundings  off  it,  and  continues 
as  far  as  Malabrigo  Road,  This  bay,  although  bad,  is  considerably  preferable  to 
Huanchaco ;  it  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  hills,  projecting  beyond  the  general  trend 
of  the  coast,  which  at  a  distance  appears  like  an  island ;  there  is  a  fishing  village 
at  the  S.£.  side,  but  no  trade  is  carried  on.  The  town  of  Paysan  lies  some 
leagues  to  the  S.E.,  and  by  the  account  they  gave  of  it  at  Malabrigo,  must  be  of 
considerable  extent.  The  best  anchorage  here  is  with  the  village  bearing  about 
E.S.E.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  4  fathoms  sandy  bottom  : 
landing  is  bad. 

The  small  island  of  Macabi  lies  S.  f  W.  6^  miles  from  Malabrigo,  with  a  safe 
channel  of  10  fathoms  between  it  and  the  main. 

N.W.  by  N.  20  miles  from  Malabrigo  is  Pacasmayo  Road;  the  coast  is  low 
and  cliffy,  with  a  sandy  beach  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  and  soundings  of  10  fathoms 
2  miles  off  shore.  Pacasmayo  is  a  tolerably  good  roadstead,  under  a  projecting 
sandy  point,  with  a  flat  running  off  it,  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  point  bearing  about  S.  by  £.  and  the  village  East ; 
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you  will  there  have  5  fathomn  sand  and  mud  :  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  in ; 
the  soundings  are  regular,  shoaling  gradually  towards  the  shore.  Landing  is 
difficult :  such  launches  are  used  as  at  Huanchaco.  The  principal  export  is  rice, 
which  is  brought  from  the  town  of  San  Pedro  de  Yoco,  2  leagues  inland.  Fresh 
provisions  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  same  place ;  wood  and  water  may  be 
had  at  the  village  on  the  beach,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  Indians  employed 
by  tlie  merchants  of  San  Pedro. 

To  distinguish  this  road  from  seaward,  the  best  g^ide  is  to  stand  in  on  a  parallel 
of  7^  25^  to  d(y,  and  when  within  6  leagues,  the  Hill  of  Malabrigo  will  be  seen, 
like  an  island  sloping  gradually  on  each  side;  and  a  little  to  the  northward, 
Arcana  Hillj  rugged  with  sharp  peaks.  As  you  approach,  the  low  yellow  cliffs 
will  appear  (those  North  of  the  road  the  highest),  on  tlie  summit  of  which,  on  the 
North  side  of  the  point,  there  is  a  dark  square  building  that  shows  very  distinctly. 
The  best  maik  for  the  anchorage  is  the  shipping  when  any  are  there.  From 
this  road  the  coast  continues  low,  with  broken  cliffs,  11  leagues  N.W.  }  N.  as 
far  as  Eten  Pointy  which  is  a  double  hill  (the  southern  one  the  highest),  with  a 
steep  cliff  facing  the  sea.  The  North  side  of  this  cliff  is  white,  and  shows  very 
conspicuously. 

Lambateque  Road. — N.W.  J  N.,  a  little  more  than  4  leagues,  is  the  road  of 
Lambayeque,  the  worst  anchorage  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  There  is  a  small  village 
on  the  rising  ground,  with  a  white  church  ;  off  which  vessels  anchor  in  5  fathoms, 
1^  miles  from  the  shore.  The  bottom  is  a  hard  sand,  and  bad  holding  ground ; 
it  is  always  necessary  to  have  two  anchors  ready,  for  the  heavy  swell  that  sets  on 
this  beach  renders  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  up  with  one,  particularly  after  the 
sea-breeze  sets  in. 

Rice  is  the  chief  commodity  for  which  vessels  touch  here  :  the  only  method  of 
discharging  or  taking  in  a  cargo  (or  in  fact  landing  at  all)  is  by  means  of  the 
balsa.  This  is  a  raft  of  nine  logs  of  the  cabbage-palm,  secured  together  by 
lashings,  with  a  platform  raised  about  2  feet,  on  which  the  g^ds  are  placed. 
They  have  a  large  lug-^sail  which  is  used  in  landing ;  the  wind  being  along  the 
shore  enables  them  to  run  through  the  surf  and  on  the  beach  with  ease  and  safety, 
and  it  seldom  .happens  that  any  damage  is  sustained  by  their  peculiar  mode  of 
proceeding.  Supplies  of  fresh  provisions,  fruit,  and  vegetables  may  be  obtained, 
but  neither  wood  nor  water. 

'^  A  vessel  bound  to  this  place  from  the  southward  should  make  the  Hill  of 
Eteo,  the  highest  land  about  here  near  the  coast,  and  distant  from  the  town  about 
6  leagues.  The  coast  off  the  town,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  is  very  low,  and  should 
be  approached  with  caution,  allowance  being  made  for  the  current,  which  sets  to 
the  N.W.  sometimes  1}  miles  per  hour.  Vessels  by  not  attending  to  this 
particular  have  been  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  place,  and  have  lost  three  or  four 
days  in  beating  up  again.  Having  made  the  Hill  of  Eten,  a  vessel  may  stand  in 
for  the  anchorage.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  lead  going.  The  Alerfs 
anchorage  was  about  4  miles  off  the  shore,  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  Hill  of  Eten 
S.E.  I  £.  Landing  can  only  be  effected  safely  in  balsas,  and  nO  boat  can  cross 
the  bar."  ♦ 

•  ObMrvrntiOTi  hy  Mr.  Babb,  H.  H.M.8.  Alert, 
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The  coast  continues  low  and  sandy,  similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  Lambayeque, 
to  the  distance  of  25  leagues  W.N.W. :  an  extensive  range  of  table-land  of  con- 
siderable height,  with  broken  rocky  points,  then  commences,  and  continues  to  Point 
Aguja,  or  the  Needle. 

LOBOS  DE  AFUERA.— Fifteen  leagues  from  Lambayeque,  in  a  W.S.W.  direc- 
tion, lies  a  small  group  of  islands  called  Lobos  de  Afuera.  These  islands  are  3  miles 
in  length  North  and  South,  1}  miles  broad,  and  about  100  feet  high,  of  a  mixed 
brown  and  white  colour.  They  may  be  seen  several  leagues,  are  quite  barren, 
and  afford  neither  wood  nor  water.  There  is  a  cove  on  the  North  side  formed  by 
the  two  principal  islands,  but  with  deep  water  and  rocky  bottom ;  within  this  cove 
there  are  some  little  nooks,  in  which  a  small  vessel  might  careen  without  being 
much  interrupted  by  the  swell. 

These  islands  are  resorted  to  by  fishermen  from  Lambayeque  on  their  balsas ; 
they  carry  all  their  necessaries  with  them,  and  remain  about  a  month  salting  fish, 
which  fetches  a  high  price  at  Lambayeque.  There  is  no  danger  round  the  islands* 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile ;  and  regular  soundings  will  be  found  between  them  and 
the  shore,  from  50  fathoms  abreast  of  the  islands. 

LOBOS  DE  TIERRA.— N.N.W.  J  W.  10  leagues  from  Lobos  de  Afuera,  lies 
the  Island  of  Lobos  de  Tierra,  nearly  2  leagues  in  length,  North  and  South,  and  a 
little  more  than  2  miles  wide ;  when  seen  from  seaward  it  has  a  similar  appearance 
to  the  former  islands,  and  many  rocks  and  blind  breakers  lie  round  it,  particularly 
to  the  westward.  There  is  tolerable  anchorage  on  the  N.E.  side,  in  11  or  12 
fathoms,  sand  and  broken  shells.  A  safe  passage  is  said  to  exist  between  this 
island  and  the  main,  which  is  distant  10  miles;  but  as  no  advantage  can  be 
gained  by  using  it,  it  was  not  thoroughly  examined. 

'^g'^jcL  Point  is  long  and  level,  terminating  in  a  steep  bluff  150  feet  high,  and 
has  a  finger-rock  (Aguja  or  Needle  Rock)  a  short  distance  off  it,  with  several 
detached  rocks  round  the  point. 

Three  miles  and  a  half  N.  by  E.  }  E.  of  this  is  Nonura  Point,  and  5  miles 
farther  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction  is  Pisura  Pointy  the  South  point  of  the  Bay  of 
Sechura  ;  between  Aguja  Point  and  Pisura  Point  there  are  two  small  bays,  where 
anchorage  might  be  obtained  if  required.  The  land  about  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
much  higher,  and  has  deeper  water  off  it  than  either  N.  or  S.,  and  may  be  known 
by  its  regularity  and  table-top. 

The  BAY  OF  SECHURA  is  12  leagues  in  length,  from  Pisura  Point  to  Foca 
Island,  bearing  N.N.W. ,  and  is  5  leagues  deep ;  on  the  S.E.  side  the  coast  shows 
low  sandhills ;  but  as  it  curves  round  to  the  northward  it  becomes  cliffy  and 
considerably  higher. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  the  entrance  to  the  River  Pisura,  and  the  town  of 
Sechura  is  situated  on  its  banks.  This  town  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Indians,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  salt,  which  they  take  to  Payta  on  their  balsas, 
and  sell  to  the  shipping.  The  river  is  small,  but  of  sufficient  size  to  admit  the 
balsas  when  laden.  There  is  anchorage  anywhere  off  the  river,  in  from  12  to 
5  fathoms,  coarse  sand  ;  the  latter  depth  being  better  than  a  mile  from  the  shore. 
This  place  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  Sechura  church,  which  has  two  high 
steeples,  and  shows  conspicuously  above  the  surrounding  sandhills ;  one  of  these 
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steeples  has  a  considerable  inclination  to  the  northward ,  which,  at  a  distance, 
gives  it  more  the  appearance  of  a  tree  than  of  a  stone  building.  From  Foca 
Point  the  coast  is  cliffy,  about  120  feet  high,  and  continues  so  as  far  as  Payta 
Point,  which  is  3  leagues  distant  N.  ^  E. ;  between  these  two,  1 }  miles  from  the 
coast,  is  a  cluster  of  hills  called  the  Saddle  of  Payta,  thus  described  by  Capt« 
Basil  Hall : — **  The  Silla  or  Saddle  of  Payta  is  sufficiently  remarkable  ;  it  is 
high  and  peaked,  forming  three  clusters  of  peaks  joined  together  at  the  base, 
the  middle  being  the  highest ;  the  two  northern  ones  are  of  a  dark  brown  colour ; 
the  southern  is  the  lowest,  and  of  a  lighter  brown.  These  peaks  rise  out  of  a  level 
plain,  and  are  an  excellent  guide  to  vessels  bound  for  the  Port  of  Payta  from  the 
southward." 

PORT  OF  PAYTA. — A  few  leagues  to  the  northward,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  Payta  Point,  round  which  is  the  port  of  that  name ;  and  it  is,  without  exception, 
the  best  open  port  on  the  coast  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on.  Vessels  of 
all  nations  touch  there  for  cargoes,  principally  cotton,  bark,  hides,  and  drugs ; 
'  in  return  for  which  they  bring  the  manufactures  of  their  several  countries.  In 
1835  upwards  of  40,000  tons  of  shipping  anchored  at  this  port  Communica- 
tion with  Europe  {vid  Panama)  is  more  expeditious  than  from  any  of  the  other 
ports. 

The  TOWN  is  built  on  the  slope  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  bay ;  at  a  distance  it  is  scarcely  visible,  the  houses  being  of  the  same  colour 
with  the  surrounding  cliff.  It  is  said  to  contain  5,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
seaport  of  the  Province  of  Piura,  the  population  of  which  is  estimated  at  75,000 
souls. 

The  city  of  San  Miguel  de  Piura^  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Piura,  in 
an  easterly  direction  from  Payta,  and  between  9  and  10  leagues  distant  Fresh 
provisions  may  be  had  at  Payta  on  reasonable  terms,  but  neither  wood  nor  water, 
except  at  a  high  price,  the  latter  being  brought  from  Colan  (a  distance  of  4  miles) 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place. f  At  the  time  of  this  survey  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  a  supply  of  water  from  the  West  side  of  the  bay  :  an  American  having 
commenced  boring  with  an  apparatus  proper  for  the  purpose. 

''  The  heat  is  always  considerable  at  Payta ;  and  as  no  rain  falls,  the  houses 
are  slightly  constructed,  of  an  open  sort  of  basket-work,  through  which  the  air 
blows  freely  at  all  times ;  the  roofs,  which  are  high  and  peaked,  are  thatched  with 
leaves ;  some  of  the  walls  are  plastered  with  mud  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they 

are  left  open The  extraordinary  economy  of  water  arose,  as  they 

told  us,  from  there  not  being  a  drop  to  be  got  nearer  than  3  or  4  leagues  off; 
and  as  the  supply,  even  at  this  distance,  was  precarious,  water  at  Payta  was 

*  **  In  1531  the  first  town  built  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was  fbonded  a  short  distance  to  the 
Soath  of  the  city  ofTambes,  and  named  San  Miguel  de  TangunUa ;  but  the  site  being  unhealthy, 
it  was  shifted,  and  the  name  changed  to  San  Miguel  de  Piura." — JBurruy,  vol.  i.  p.  1G4. 

t  *'  Payta  is  an  excellent  position  for  supplies  of  cattle  and  vegetsible  or  table  necessaries ; 
but,  unfortunately,  does  not  abound  In  wood  or  water,  for  both  of  which  pajfmeni  must  be  made, 
and  that  exorbitant 

**  We  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  here  some  excellent  cordage,  which  is  rather  scarce  on  thia 
coast,  very  probably  that  exchanged  by  some  of  the  whale  ships  which  frequently  touch  here  for 
supplies  of  stock,  and  more  particularly  the  sweet  potato,  which  is  an  exculent  antiscorbutic."—* 
Citpi,  Sir  Edw,  Bekher,  8«pi.  1838»Foy.  qfikt  StOphmrf  vol.  i.  p.  907. 
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not  only  a  necessary  of  life,  but,  as  in  a  ship  on  a  long  voyage,  was  considered 
a  luxury."  ♦ 

There  is  no  danger  in  entering  this  excellent  port :  after  rounding  the  outer 
point  with  a  signal  station  on  its  ridge,  you  will  open  False  Bay :  this  must  be 
passed,  as  the  true  bay  is  round  Inner  Point.  That  point  ought  not  to  be  hugged 
closely,  for  there  are  some  rocks  at  the  distance  of  a  cable's  length,  and  the  wind 
baffles  often.  After  rounding  Inner  Point  you  may  anchor  where  convenient,  in 
quiet  still  water,  with  from  4  to  7  fathoms,  over  a  muddy  bottom.  The  landing 
place  is  at  the  mole  about  the  centre  of  the  town. 

N.W.  I  N.  9  leagues  from  Payta,  Parina  Point  rises  to  a  bluff  about  80  feet 
high,  with  a  reef  out  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  on  its  West  side ;  between 
this  point  and  Payta  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy,  with  table-land  of  a  moderate 
height  at  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  and  the  Mountain  of  Amatape  (3,000 
to  4,000  feet  high)  5  leagues  in  the  interior. 

After  rounding  Parina  Point  (which  is  the  western  extreme  of  South  America) 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  north  ward,  and  becomes  higher  and  more  cliffy 
in  approaching  Talara  Point. 

Cape  Blanco  is  high  and  bold  (apparently  the  corner  of  a  long  range  of  table- 
land), sloping  gradually  toward  the  sea  ;  near  the  extremity  of  the  cape  there  are 
two  sharp  hillocks;  and  midway  between  them  and  the  commencement  of  the 
table-land  is  another  rise  with  a  sharp  top.  There  are  some  rocks  that  show  them- 
selves about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  but  no  danger  exists  without  that  distance. 
From  Cape  Blanco  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  is  more  easterly,  in  nearly  a 
direct  line  to  Malpelo  Point,  which  is  21  leagues  distant.  N.E.  by  N.  7  J  leagues 
from  the  former  is  Sal  Pointy  a  brown  cliff,  120  feet  high ;  along  the  coast  lies  a 
sandy  beach,  with  high  cliffs  as  far  as  the  Valley  of  Mancora^  where  it  is  low, 
with  brushwood  near  the  sea;  the  hills  being  at  a  distance  inland. 

Northward  of  Sal  Point  the  coast  is  cliffy,  to  about  midway  between  it  and 
Picos  Point ;  it  then  becomes  lower  and  similar  to  Mancora. 

Picos  Point  is  a  sloping  bluff,  with  a  sandy  beach  outside  of  it,  aud  another 
very  similar  point  a  little  to  the  northward  :  behind  there  is  a  cluster  of  hills  with 
sharp  peaks;  from  whence  arises  probably  the  name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to 
the  point.  From  Picos  Point  the  coast  is  a  sandy  beach,  with  a  mixture  of  hill 
and  cliff  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  well  wooded.  There  are  several  small  bays 
between  it  and  Malpelo  Point,  which  bears  N.E.  J  N.  7^  leagues  distant. 

MALPELO  POINT  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Guayaquil 
River,  and  may  be  readily  known  by  the  marked  difference  between  it  and  the 
coast  to  the  southward.  It  is  low,  and  covered  with  bushes,  and  a  short  distance 
in-shore  there  is  a  clump  of  bushes  more  conspicuous  than  the  rest,  which  shows 
plainly  on  approaching.  At  the  extremity  of  the  point  the  River  Tumbes  issues, 
and  a  reef  extends  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  place  is  frequented 
by  whalers  for  fresh  water,  which  is  found  a  mile  from  the  entrance,  where  they 
fill  their  boats  from  alongside ;  great  care  is  necessary  in  crossing  the  bar,  as 
a  dangerous  surf  beats  over  it,  and  renders  that  operation  at  all  times  difficult. 

•  Capt.  Bafeil  Hall,  part  ii.  chsp.  tio. 
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The  Rio  Tumbes  is,  in  some  measure,  classic  ground ;  for  here,  in  1526, 
PizaiTO  landed  with  his  Spanish  army  destined  to  conquer  Peru.  According  to 
the  Spanish  accounts  there  was  a  temple  of  the  sun,  an  inca's  palace,  and  other 
edifices,  at  the  town  of  Tumbes,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  entrance  to  the  river  may  be  distinguished  by  a  hut  on  the  port  hand  going 
in,  which  is  perceived  immediately  on  rounding  the  point.  About  2  leagues 
up  the  river  stood  the  old  town  of  Tumbes,  now  scarcely  more  than  a  few  huta, 
and  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  whalers  with  fruit  and  vegetables.  You  may 
anchor  anywhere  off  the  point  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  This  river  is  the  boundary 
between  Peru  and  the  State  of  Ecuador.* 

The  following  remarks  are  made  by  Capt.  Pipon,  R.N. : — "  On  the  4th  of  July, 
1814,  we  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Tumbes,  in  6 J  fathoms,  soft  clay,  and  good 
holding  ground ;  Point  Malpelo  bearing  S.W.,  a  reef  extending  without  the 
Point  S.W.  by  W.,  the  Island  of  St.  Clara  N.  }  W.  From  this  anchorage 
it  was  impossible  to  discover  the  entrance  of  the  River  Tumbes;  we  sounded 
from  the  ship  to  the  shore,  in  every  direction,  and  found  the  soundings  very 
regular,  from  6  to  5 J,  and  5  and  2  fathoms,  within  2  cables*  length  of  the  beach, 
which  is  a  fine  saird,  with  considerable  surf  on  it.  We  found  here  a  commodious 
inlet  for  wooding,  the  entrance  about  one  cable  wide,  and  only  5  feet  water; 
this  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rood  tide ;  there  is  a  bar  across  it,  indeed  it  is 
dry  at  low  water  in  many  places,  so  that  we  could  only  pass  it  with  the  boats 
during  the  flood  ;  this,  however,  was  not  attended  with  any  material  inconvenience, 
for,  having  once  got  the  boats  into  the  inlet  before  low  water,  the  people  were 
employed  filling  them  with  fuel  during  the  time  the  bar  was  not  passable. 

"  We  shifted  our  berth  off  the  mouth  of  this  inlet,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
boats  passing  and  repassing,  and  anchored  in  5}  fathoms. 

*'  This  inlet  is  extremely  well  calculated  to  admit  boats  any  time  before  low 
water ;  it  is,  however,  best  to  enter  it  with  a  flowing  tide.  Here  wood  may  be 
procured  in  great  abundance,  and  it  being  very  spacious,  any  number  of  boats 
may  wood  at  the  same  time.  The  boats  lay  close  to  the  beach  of  the  different 
little  islands  scattered  within  the  inlet,  without  the  least  surf  or  8well>  so  that 
they  load  with  great  facility.  There  are  no  inhabitants  about  this  inlet;  we 
found,  by  the  shore,  the  tide  rose  in  general  about  6  feet.  The  mosquitoes  are 
extremely  troublesome,  and  alligators  very  numerous.  With  our  seine  a  great 
quantity  of  very  fine  fish  were  caught.  After  examining  the  shores,  we  at  length 
discovered  the  entrance  into  the  River  Tumbes;  a  bar,  with  a  violent  and 
dangerous  surf,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  it,  so  that  the  utmost  caution  must  be  used  in 
entering  it.  It  lays  very  near  to  Malpelo  Point,  where  we  first  discovered  a  reef 
with  breakers  on  it.  In  this  river  only  is  fresh  water  to  be  found,  and  I  would 
recommend  boats  employed  on  this  service  to  enter  it  together,  and  to  keep  a 
good  look  out,  and  steer  tolerably  close  to  the  point  on  the  larboard  hand ; 
entering,  avoid  going  near  the  breakers.  On  this  point,  however,  you  will 
discover  huts,  the  residence  of  pilots  and  fishermen,  who  will  not  only  point 

*  This  is  the  termination  of  the  excellent  nautical  descriptions  given  in  the  appendix  to  Capt. 
FitzRoy's  volume  of  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Surveying  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle'," 
they  are  the  result  of  that  survey,  and  will  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  miuiner. 
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out  the  course  you  should  pursue,  but  will  willingly  embark  in  your  boats,  and 
direct  you  how  to  avoid  all  dangers.  After  proceeding  about  I  mile  up  the 
river,  you  will  find  the  water  perfectly  sweet  and  good ;  and  as  you  take  it 
from  alongside  your  boats,  watering  is  here  very  expeditiously  effected.  Wooding 
would  be  difficult  here,  the  mosquitoes  being  more  troublesome  than  it  is  possible 
to  describe ;  alligators  of  a  large  kind  are  also  very  numerous,  (some  small 
ones  we  shot,)  also  large  guanas ;  but  the  woods  are  so  thick  as  to  be  impenetrable, 
besides  being  swampy  and  muddy ;  I  would  therefore  recommend  this  river  for 
watering,  and  the  before-mentioned  inlet  for  wooding. 

"  The  weather  during  our  stay  here  was  very  fine ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  remark, 
that  although  the  duty  the  people  were  employed  upon  was  uncommonly  severe 
from  the  great  heat,  and  notwithstanding  the  ground  on  which  the  wood  was  cut 
was  swampy,  yet  I  did  not  perceive  that  any  of  my  men  felt  any  ill  effects  from 
it,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  precaution  taken  (as  recommended  by  my  surgeon) 
to  serve  out  a  small  quantity  of  wine,  previous  to  their  leaving  the  ship ;  it  may 
certainly  have  been  the  means  of  preventing  sickness.  There  are  no  forts  of  any 
description  here,  and  wooding  and  watering  might  easily  be  effected  at  all  times, 
even  were  you  at  war  with  the  natives.  The  country  around  appears  an  almost 
impenetrable  wood ;  though  we  discovered  many  cultivated  spots  up  the  river, 
consisting  of  plantains,  bananas,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.  To  these 
plantations  the  workmen  repair  in  canoes  along  the  river,  for  I  do  not  imagine 
the  woods  in  this  neighbourhood  are  passable  even  to  the  Indians  or  slaves. 

^'The  town  of  Tumbes  does  not  even  merit  the  appellation  of  a  village  ;  it  lays 
about  7  miles  up  the  river,  and  is  situated  on  a  level  plain,  surrounded  by  a 
wood.  It  is  composed  of  a  few  miserable  huts,  and  the  inhabitants  appear  to 
exist  in  a  very  wretched  state.  A  governor  resided  here,  who  was  extremely 
polite,  and  offered  to  procure  us  any  refreshment  the  place  afforded." 

The  prevailing  winds  on  the  shores  of  Peru  blow  from  S.S.E.  to  S.W. ;  seldom 
stronger  than  a  fresh  breeze,  and  oflen  in  certain  parts  of  the  coast  scarcely 
sufficient  to  enable  shipping  to  make  a  passage  from  one  port  to  another.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  the  district  between  Cobija  and  Callao. 

Sometimes  during  the  summer,  for  three  or  four  successive  days,  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind ;  the  sky  beautifully  clear,  and  with  a  nearly  vertical  sun. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  COAST  OF  COLOMBIA,   BETWEEN  GUAYAQUIL 

AND  PANAMA. 

Tm  country  whose  western  coast,  with  the  exception  of  Guayaquil  and 
Panani4,  is  imperfectly  described  in  the  ensuing  chapter,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  the  South  American  territories ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  in 
which  the  vast  capabilities  it  possesses  have  been  least  tested,  and  of  which  we 
are  in  many  points  most  ignorant. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  now  the  limit  of  the  two  separate  and  independent  republics 
of  Ecuador  and  New  Granada,  which  have  thus  existed  since  18dL 

The  territory  called  under  the  collective  name  of  Colombia  was  the  first 
portion  of  the  new  continent  discovered  by  Columbus  from  the  Atlantic  side  in 
1498 ;  hence  its  name.  The  Spaniards  found  more  difficulty  in  establishing  their 
sway  over  it  than  in  any  other  portion  of  America ;  but  eventually,  by  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  both  the  territories  now  known  as  Venezuela  and  New 
Granada  were  subjected  to  their  dominion,  and  erected  into  captaincies,  governors, 
and  Spanish  viceroys.    . 

There  are  few  portions  of  the  coasts  of  this  world  which  are  so  commercially 
unimportant  as  the  portion  embraced  between  Guayaquil  and  Panamd.  None 
of  its  ports  are  resorted  to  by  Europeans,  or  for  European  commerce ;  and  indeed 
up  to  the  present  time  the  whole  district  has  remained  a  complete  terra  incognita; 
though  beyond  all  question  in  future  ages  the  fine  country  which  it  bounds  on 
the  West  must  become  of  great  importance.  At  present  the  few  Indian  and 
mixed  breed  families  at  the  different  ports  accessible  from  the  ocean  constitute 
the  sole  links  between  it  and  the  civilized  world.  Under  these  circumstances 
our  present  ignorance  of  the  nautical  condition  of  its  coasts  is  less  to  be  deplored, 
as  many  years  must  elapse  before  it  can  become  a  question  of  necessity  that 
instruction  should  be  attainable  for  so  desert  a  district. 

The  fine  surveys  of  our  English  Admiralty,  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  Capt.  H.  Kellett  and  Lieut.  Wood,  have  made  us  acquainted  with  its  actual 
present  condition  ;  but  there  is  no  published  description,  and  the  portion  between 
Esmeraldas  and  Panama  remains  yet  unpublished,  the  survey  having  been  but 
recently  brought  home  by  Lieut.  Wood,  while  these  sheets  are  at  press. 

In  the  absence  of  more  modern  accounts  we  have  drawn  from  the  interesting 
and  unvarnished  statements  of  the  great  patriarch  of  nautical  description,  William 
Dampier,  who  was  on  this  coast  on  a  buccaneering  expedition  in  1684-5.  As  his 
veracity  and  accuracy  have  never  been  impeached,  and  his  fidelity  and  minuteness 
ever  acknowledged,  we  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  descriptions  of  these 
parts  from  so  antiquated  a  source,  convinced  as  we  are  that  they  will  be  found  to 
be  borne  out  by  present  circumstances.  The  other  detached  notices  which  we 
have  collected  will  be  quoted  when  given,  and  we  less  regret  their  paucity  from 
the  nautical  unimportance  of  the  coast. 

ECUADOR,  which  is  the  southernmost  republic  of  the  present  political  division 
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of  Colombia,  is  divided  from  Peru  by  the  Rio  Tumbes :  on  the  North  it  is 
separated  from  that  of  New  Granada  by  the  River  Mora,  in  lat.  1^  A5'  N.  Its 
eastern  limits  are  comparatively  unde6ned  and  unimportant  to  our  present 
subject.  Prior  to  the  present  political  state  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  vice-royalty 
of  New  Granada ;  but  upon  the  discontent  and  rebellion  consequent  upon  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1808,  it  separated  with  that  state  from  the  Spanish 
rule  in  1811.  In  1819  these  states  coalesced,  and  were  declared  to  found  one 
republic  of  Colombia ;  but  political  feeling  was  very  far  from  settled,  and  led 
to  fresh  warfare:  in  1822  the  royalists  were  defeated  in  Ecuador  by  General 
Sucre,  while  General  Bolivar  was  victorious  on  the  same  side,  in  other  parts.  In 
1823  Ecuador  adopted  the  convention  of  Cucuta,  and  remained  an  integral 
portion  of  Colombia  until  November,  1831,  when  the  territory  separated  into 
the  present  three  independent  republics  before  named. 

According  to  the  census  of  1827,  the  population  of  Ecuador  amounted  to 
about  492,000,  exclusive  of  the  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains.  Subsequently  it 
was  estimated  as  follows  : — 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Chimborazo,  or  Ecuador 

Guayaquil 

Assuay 

Total    


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


Namber. 

190,000 

25,000 

105,000 


320,000 


Inhabitants. 


Naipber. 
190,000 
150,000 
210,000 


550,000 


Inhabitants  to 
a  Square  Mile. 


N  amber. 

1 
nearly  5 

2 


NEW  GRANADA,  which  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  Pacific  littoral  to 
the  boundary  with  the  states  of  Central  America  or  Guatemala,  is  in  many  of 
its  interior  parts  but  very  little  known.*  Prior  to  the  recent  (but  as  yet 
unpublished)  English  Admiralty  surveys;  before  alluded  to,  the  charts  of  this 
coast  were  most  deplorable. 

According  to  a  census  published  in  1827,  the  whole  population  of  New 
Granada  amounted  to  1,270,000  inhabitants.  The  number  was  some  time  after 
estimated  at  1,360,000,  distributed  among  the  five  provinces  as  follows  : — 


PROVINCES. 


Istmo    

Magdalena  • . 
Boyaca .•..•• 
Cundinamarca 
Cauca   

Total 


Area  in 
Square  Miles. 


Number. 
25,000 
50,900 
83,000 

152,800 
68,300 


380,000 


Inhabitants. 


Number. 
100,000 
250,000 
450,000 
370,000 
190,000 


1 ,360,000 


Inhabitants  to 
a  Square  Mile. 


Number. 

•4 

5 

5J 

less  than  2 

3 


*  Bogot4,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Santa  F6  de  Bogot4,  is  the  capital  of  New  Granada; 
it  was  founded  by  Oonzalo  Ximenet  de  Quesada,  who  built  IS  huts  hero  in  1588 ;  ten  years  after- 
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The  countries  are  rich  in  almost  every  tropical  production,  and  stately  timber 
is  met  with  in  perfection  in  almost  all  parts.  The  different  features  of  the  coast 
vary  very  much ;  the  interior  of  the  country  exhibits  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent natural  features  in  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  which  extend  along  the  western 
part  of  the  continent  parallel  to,  and,  in  many  parts,  within  sight  of,  the  coasts. 

The  ANDES  of  Ecuador  increase  in  magnitude  and  elevation  in  advancing 
northward  from  the  Peruvian  boundary.  The  portion  between  5\°  and  3^^  S. 
lat.  forms  the  great  mountain  knot  of  Loxa,  but  which,  however,  does  not  rise 
into  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow*  Here  it  separates  into  two  principal  parallel 
ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Cuenqa,  which  extends  from  3°  15'  to  2°  3(y  S,, 
and  is  about  7,800  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  Assuay,  which  form 
the  North  boundary  of  the  Valley  of  Cuenqa,  and  the  western  extreme  of  which 
approaches  Guayaquil,  rise  to  the  elevation  of  15,500  feet,  and  some  of  the 
peaks  are  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  This  transverse  ridge  is  narrow, 
occupying  only  about  3  minutes  of  latitude  (2°  30'  to  2°  27').  North  of  this  are 
the  valleys  of  Alausi  and  Ambato,  extending  to  40^  S.,  and  are  about  7,920 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  summits  of  the  ranges  on  the  East  and  West,  which 
enclose  them  similar  to  those  to  the  southward,  are  of  great  elevation,  and  on  the 
western  range  stands  the  famous  Chimborazo,  21,420  feet  in  height,  and  its  peak 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  from  Guayaquil 
and  the  shores  of  the  PaciBc  about  Cape  San  Francisco.  This  majestic  mountain, 
which  has  been  so  vividly  described  by  Humboldt,  was,  from  his  measurements, 
considered  as  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes.  But  the  more  recent  measure- 
ments of  Mr.  Pentland  and  others  of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  have  shown  that  several 
peaks,  as  the  Nevado  of  Zorata  and  the  IlHmanni,  rise  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet 
higher.     Chimborazo  has  every  appearance  of  being  an  extinguished  volcano. 

Like  the  Valley  of  Cuenqa  to  the  South,  that  to  the  North  of  the  Assuay  is 
bounded  by  a  narrow  transverse  ridge — the  Alto  de  Chisinche,  but  it  hardly 
rises  300  feet  above  the  adjacent  level  ground.  But  at  its  extremities,  or  rather 
at  its  junction  with  the  eastern  and  western  ranges,  rise  two  very  high  peaks;  the 
one  to  the  East  is  the  terrible  volcano  of  Cotopaxi,  18,880  feet,  that  to  the  West 
the  peak  of  Yliniza,  17,376  feet  above  the  sea.  The  eruptions  of  Cotopaxi  have 
been  more  frequent  and  destructive  than  those  of  any  volcano  in  South  America. 
It  is  stated  that  in  1744  the  roaring  of  the  volcano  was  heard  at  Honda,  near 
Bogota,  a  distance  of  200  leagues.  In  1758  the  flames  shot  up  2,700  feet 
above  the  crater.  On  April  4th,  1768,  the  vast  quantity  of  ashes  discharged  from 
the  crater  made  it  as  dark  as  night,  until  3  p.m.,  at  the  towns  of  Hambato 
and  Tacunga.  In  January,  1803,  the  volcano  having  been  quiet  for  20  years 
previously,  an  eruption  wad  preceded  by  the  sudden  melting  of  all  the  snow  on 
its  summit;  and  Humboldt  heard,  day  and  night,  at  Guayaquil,  the  roaring  of 
the  volcano,  like  repeated  discharges  of  artillery,  the  distance  being  52  leagues. 


wards  it  was  made  the  seat  of  an  audiencia  real,  and,  in  1561,  a  metropolitan  see.  From  its 
elevation  its  appearance  is  at  first  imposing ;  but  dirt,  narrow  but  straight  and  resrular  streets, 
and  low  houses,  do  not  Iceep  up  the  illusion.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  from  30,000  to  40,000, 
a  scanty  population  for  its  area.    Lat.  4^  87'  North,  Ion.  74''  lO'  West. 
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The  Valley  of  Quito,  still  bounded  East  and  West  by  parallel  ranges,  is  elevated 
9,600  feet  above  the  sea  level.  On  the  East  range  is  Antisana,  19,136  feet,  and 
Cayambe  Urcu,  19,648  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  West  range  are  Pichincha, 
15,936  feet,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  city  of  Quito,*  and  the  Cotocache,  16,448 
feet  above  the  sea. 

The  three  narrow  longitudinal  valleys  of  Cuen^a,  Hambato  and  Alausi,  and 
Quito,  extending  240  miles  in  length,  from  3°  15'  South  to  21'  North,  form  the 
most  populous  and  the  richest  portion  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  and,  from  its 
great  elevation  (the  barometer  stands  at  21*33  inches),  is  of  a  totally  different 
character  to  what  its  latitude  would  indicate,  and  everything  proclaims  the 
industry  of  a  nation  of  mountaineers.  To  the  North  of  this,  the  western  portion 
of  the  gjeat  chain  is  called  the  Andes  de  los  Pastos,  crowned  with  several  high 
summits  and  volcanoes,  as  those  of  Cumbal,  Chiles,  and  Pasto.  North  of  this  the 
westernmost  range  is  called  the  Cordillera  of  Sindagua,  which  is  traversed  in 
about  P  20^  North  by  the  Rio  de  los  Patias,  falling  into  the  Paci6c,  but  rising 
in  the  intermediate  valley  South  of  the  Alto  de  Robles. 

The  countries  lying  on  both  declivities,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
are  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  almost  entirely  by  aboriginal  nations,  unacquainted 
with  civilization  or  commerce,  which  is  con6ned  to  the  elevated  valleys  between 
the  ranges.  In  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  this  important  feature,  we  have 
chiefly  followed  Humboldt,  in  whose  fine  works  the  reader  will  find  ample  details. 

The  Andes  of  New  Granada  are  separated  into  three  chains,  which  divide  at  the 
mountain  knot  at  Socbboni  and  the  Alto  of  Robles,  near  Popayan. 

The  western  chain,  called  also  the  Cordillera  de  Choc6  and  the  coast  range, 
separates  the  provinces  of  Popayan  and  Antioquia  in  the  East  from  those  of 
Barbacoas,  Raposo,  and  Choco,  on  the  West.  In  general  it  is  but  moderately 
elevated,  compared  with  the  eastern  and  central  ranges,  but  offers  great  diffi- 
culties to  the  communications  between  the  Valley  of  Cauca  and  the  coast  region. 
The  terrible  roads  which  traverse  it  are  those  of  the  passes  of  Chisquio  (to  the 
East  of  the  Rio  de  Micay) ;  that  of  Anchicaya  de  las  Juntas;  of  S.  Augustin, 
opposite  Cartago ;  of  Charm  i ;  and  of  Urras.f 

It  is  on  its  western  slope  that  the  famous  auriferous  and  platiniferous  region 
lies,  which  has  for  ages  past  thrown  into  commerce  more  than  13,000  marcs  of 
gold  per  annum.  This  alluvial  zone  is  12  or  14  leagues  broad,  and  attains  its 
maximum  richness  between  latitudes  2°  and  6^ ;  it  sensibly  diminishes  in  value 

*  The  city  of  Quito,  the  capital  of  Ecuador,  is  in  a  valley  9,543  feet  above  the  sea.  Eleven 
snow-capped  mountains  are  in  view  from  it.  The  volcano  of  Pichincha  is  the  nearest.  It  is  in 
some  parts  regularly  built,  and  has  some  handsome  buildings ;  as  the  president's  palace,  formerly 
that  of  the  Spanish  viceroy,  that  of  the  archbishop,  the  cathedral,  &c.  As  a  place  of  education  it 
stands  high  in  South  America.  It  has  a  good  university  and  several  colleges.  Its  inhabitants 
are  variously  estimated  at  from  40,000  to  70,000.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  and  the  climate  is  a 
perpetual  spring.  Its  exports  are  principally  com  and  agricultural  produce  to  Guayaquil,  through 
which  it  receives  European  manufactures.  In  1736  the  French  and  Spanish  astronomers  measured 
a  degree  of  the  meridian  on  a  plain  about  4  leagues  North  of  Quito,  which  is  admirably  recorded 
in  the  excellent  work,  the  Viage  a  la  America  Meridionale^  by  Don  J.  and  D.  A.  de  Ulloa,  liv. 
V.  chaps.  4,  6.  Quito  is  in  lat.  13'  27'  S.,  Ion.  78°  10*  16"  W.  For  descripUons,  see  Stevenson's 
South  America,  chap.  11,  p.  279—325,  &c  There  are  roads  which  lead  from  most  of  the 
chief  ports  over  the  Andes  to  Quito,  and  there  is  one  to  Guayaquil,  a  portion  of  which  is  extremely 
steep. 

t  Semanario  de  Bogota,  vol. !.  p.  32. 
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North  and  South  of  this,  and  disappears  entirely  between  1|^  and  the  equator. 
The  auriferous  region  fills  the  basin  of  the  Cauca,  as  well  as  the  ravines  and 
plains  to  the  East  of  the  Cordillera  of  Choc6.  It  rises  sometimes  to  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  descends  to  less  than  250  feet«  Platinum  (and  this  geognostic 
fact  is  worthy  of  attention)  has  up  to  this  hour  been  found  only  to  the  West  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Choc6,  not  to  the  East,  notwithstanding  the  geological  and 
mineralogical  similarity  of  either  side  of  the  mountains.*  From  the  Alto  des 
Robles,  which  separates  the  plateau  of  Almaguera  from  the  basin  of  the  Cauca, 
the  western  range  then  forms,  in  the  Cerros  de  Carpintaria,  to  the  East  of  the 
Rio  San  Juan  de  Micay,  the  continuation  of  the  Cordillera  of  Sindagua,  broken 
by  the  Rio  Patias ;  then  it  becomes  lower  towards  the  North,  between  Cali  and  Las 
Juntas  de  Dagua,  being  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet  high,  and  sends  out  considerable 
counterforts  (lat.  A\^  to  5^)  towards  the  sources  of  the  Calima,  the  Tamana,  and 
the  Andagueda  Rivers.  The  first  two  of  these  auriferous  rivers  are  affluents  of 
the  Rio  San  Juan  del  Choco,  and  the  last,  into  the  Atrato,  which  falls  into  the 
Mexican  Gulf.  This  enlargement  of  the  western  range  forms  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Choc6,  and  it  is  here,  between  the  Tado  and  Zitara,  called  also  S. 
Francisco  de  Quibdo,  that  is,  the  Isthmus  of  Raspadura,  celebrated  as  being  the 
site  of  the  first  navigable  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  hereafter  more 
particularly  alluded  to. 

The  foregoing  description  of  this  portion  of  the  mountains,  though  of  less 
consequence  to  the  navigator,  yet  important  for  its  mineral  riches,  has  been  taken 
from  Humboldtf 

The  RIVER  TUMBES,  as  stated  on  a  previous  page,  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  republics  of  Peru  and  Ecuador.  Malpelo  Point,  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  with  Salinas  Point,  at  the  S.  W.  end  of  the  Island  of  Puna,  may  be 
considered  as  the  limits  of  the  southern  and  principal  branch  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Guayaquil  River. 

GUAYAQUIL. 

Guayaquil  is  the  most  important  port  of  this  section  of  South  America,  being 
the  entrepot  of  the  rich  valleys  of  Ecuador,  and  the  chief  outlet  of  all  the  produce 
of  the  republic. 

The  estuary,  which  is  much  embarrassed  with  shoals,  and  is  extensive,  is  (or 
rather  was),  however,  buoyed,  and  means  are  generally  adopted  to  avoid  all  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  difficulties  of  navigation  ;  so  that  a  vessel  may  now 
proceed  up  the  river  to  the  city,  a  distance  of  80  miles  from  the  outer  entrance, 
with  tolerable  facility;  though  above  Pund  the  depth  at. low  water  prevents  any 
great  draught  being  carried  beyond,  except  at  the  top  of  spring  tides. 

•  *<  Platioa  is  found  abundantly  on  Choc6  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  as  far  to  the  southward 
as  Barbacoas  ;  it  accompanies  the  p^old,  and  is  obtained  in  the  washings  of  that  metal,  from  which 
It  is  afterwards  separated.  When  the  republic  was  established,  the  exportation  was  prohibited,  and 
the  government  was  to  purchase  it  all  in  its  cnide  state,  at  four  to  eight  dollars  a  pound,  and  to 
refine  it,  and  then  sell  it  at  four  dollars  an  ounce.  But,  from  the  facility  of  smuggling  it  out  to 
Jamaica,  chiefly  down  the  river  Atrato,  it  was  determined  by  the  government  to  export  it  when 
purified,  and  marked  with  its  arms,  at  six  dollars  an  ounce. — Present  State  of  Colombia,  p.  309. 
See  also  Cochrane,  vol.  ii.  p.  421,  for  an  account  of  the  method  of  procuring  it. 

t  Relation  Historique,  tome  iii.,  p.  204. 
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The  LIGHTHOUSE  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Clara  or  Amort ajada,  is  the 
best  mark  for  making  the  river,  and  is  excellently  situated  for  this  purpose,  lying 
as  it  does  quite  outside  of  all  the  points  of  the  river.  It  is  situated  in  lat. 
3°  ](/  S.,  Ion.  80°  26'  W.  The  island  iUelf  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  cannot 
well  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  high,  and  on  many  bearings  assumes  the  appearance  of 
a  gigantic  shrouded  corpse,  which  it  exactly  resembles  when  the  centre  bears 
W.  I  S.  Thence  comes  the  name  of  "  Amortajada"  or  **  Muerto,"  given  to  it  by 
the  Spaniards. 

The  lighthouse  is  erected  on  the  breast  of  the  island,  about  one-third  from  the 
head,  showing  a  fixed  light,  about  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  having 
ten  argaud  lamps,  with  burnished  silvered  parabolic  reflectors,  the  light  from  which 
is  visible  in  every  direction,  except  from  N.  J  W.  to  N.  by  E. ;  and  should  a 
vessel  approach  too  near  the  island,  in  a  southerly  direction,  it  will  be  shut  in  by 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Its  most  brilliant  face  extends  from  W.N.W.  to  E.N.E.  by 
the  South,  in  which  directions  it  will  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  from  5  to  6  leagues 
off.  It  was  begun  to  be  erected  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  George 
Peacock,  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  November  20th,  1841,  and 
was  first  lighted  on  December  1st,  in  the  same  year.* 

The  South  coast  of  the  river  N.E.  of  Malpelo  Point  recedes  so  as  to  form  a 
shallow  bay,  called  Tumbes  Bay,  the  points  of  which  bear  N.E.  and  S.W.  from 
each  other,  16  miles  apart.  The  north-easternmost  of  these  points  is  that  of 
the  Tembleque  Islands,  forming  a  portion  of  the  low  land  at  one  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Tumbes.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  are  some  extensive  shoals,  called  the 
Pay  ana  Shoals,  dry  at  low  water  for  2  J  miles  from  the  shore. 

A  black  buoy  with  staff  and  ball  was  laid  on  the  Payana  Spit,  at  the  same 
time  as  the  erection  of  the  lighthouse.  It  lies  in  4}  fathoms  at  low  water,  with 
Point  Tembleque  bearing  S.S.  W.  |  W. ;  a  bluff  of  trees  on  an  islet,  and  Chupador 
Inlet,  S.S.E. ;  extreme  point  of  a  sandy  point,  E.  by  S- ;  lighthouse  on  Santa 
Clara,  W.  by  N.  |  N.,  10  miles;  starboard  point  of  Chupador  entrance,  S.  by  E., 
about  2  cables'  length  from  the  nearest  breaker  at  low  water,  and  about  2|  miles 
from  the  nearest  land.  The  water  is  deep,  15  to  18  fathoms  immediately  outside 
this  buoy,  and  the  whole  space  is  clear  between  it  and  the  lighthouse. 

At  12  miles  E.N.E.  from  this  buoy  is  the  West  point  of  the  entrance  to  Jambeli 
Creek,  which  runs  to  the  South,  and  has  a  good  depth  of  water  for  its  breadth. 
Above  this  part  the  depth  of  the  main  river  becomes  irregular,  and  has  much 
shoal  water,  though  there  is  a  deeper  channel  over  on  the  West  side. 

The  ISLAND  of  PUNA,  which  forms  the  N.W.  side  of  this  part  of  the  river, 
is  about  28  miles  long,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  and  12  miles  broad.  Its  S.W.  point 
is  called  Point  Salinas,  and  is  in  lat.  3°  3'  S.,  Ion.  80°  16'  W.  Shoals  extend 
from  it  for  5  miles  toward  Amortajada  Island,  and  northward  along  the  western 
coast  to  a  greater  distance  ;  but  as  they  lie  out  of  the  general  track  of  shipping, 
and  have,  moreover,  not  been  amply  examined,  they  will  not  be  approached 

*  A  recent  statement,  however,  has  been  made,  that  the  light  is  at  times  not  shown  for  several 
nights  together,  from  the  Iceeper  deserting  it  to  procure  provisions,  and  that  the  buoys  Itere 
described  have  disappeared.  Under  these  circumstances  we  cannot  but  caution  all  approaching 
and  depending  on  their  existence.  (March,  1850.) — Melange  Hydrographique,  Depdt  de  la  Ma-^ 
rine,  1849-50. 
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unnecessarily.  Tlie  lighthouse  will  be  an  excellent  guide  by  night.  At  9  miles 
E.  by  N.  f  N.  of  Point  Salinas,  is  Arena  Point  (which  has  been  sometimes  called 
Salinas  Point).  The  shore  in  the  interval  is  fronted  by  shoals,  which  reach 
2  or  3  miles  off  the  land.  At  Arena  Point  the  coast  assumes  a  more  northerly 
direction,  and  extends  16  miles  to  the  foot  of  Mala  Hill;  a  direction  mark, 
3j  miles  farther,  in  a  E.N.E.  direction,  is  Espanola  Pointy  from  whence  the 
coast  trends  to  N.E.  and  North,  4  miles  to  Mandinga  Point,  and  the  town  of 
Puna  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  above  which  a  vessel  cannot  proceed 
without  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 

The  estuary  here  varies  from  about  14  miles  to  6  miles  in  width.  The  space 
between  the  island  and  the  main,  though  containing  some  good  channels,  is  of 
irregular  depth,  and  has  much  shoal  water  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  principal  shoal  is  called  the  Baja  de  Mala,  and  consists  of  a  chain  of  banks 
of  different  depths,  extending  from  off  Arenas  Point  to  Espafiola  Point.  The 
channels  through  are  only  fit  for  small  vessels. 

On  its  South  extreme  a  white  buoy  was  placed  in  1841.  It  lies  in  4  fathoms 
water,  with  the  termination  of  the  trees  on  Point  Arenas  bearing  W.  by  S.  J  S. ; 
Peak  of  Cerro  de  las  Animas,  W.  \  N. ;  Cerro  de  Mala,  N.  J  E, ;  Point  Puna 
Vieja,  N.W.  by  N.,  and  the  lighthouse  on  Santa  Clara,  S.W.  by  W.  25  miles. 

Capt.  Peacock,  who  established  the  buoys  and  lighthouse,  says :  '<  After  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  time,  and  patience,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the  shoal  of 
Punta  Arenas,  and  laid  down  the  white  buoy  ofi*  its  S.E.  extremity.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  shoal,  and  I  should  strongly  recommend  that,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs,  a  balsa  should  be  moored  on  the  spot  the  buoy  now  occupies,  carrying  a 
light  elevated  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  buoy  removed  to 
the  middle  of  the  Mala  shoal.  I  should  likewise  recommend  that  a  black  buoy 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  be  placed  on  the  spit  of  the  shoal  lying  ofi*  the  mouth 
of  Balao  River;  one  also  on  the  shoal  lying  If  miles  East  of  Punta  Mandinga 
(or  Puna  Blufif),  which  is  sometimes  dry ;  and  another  black  buoy  close  to  the 
West  side  of  the  sunken  rock  lying  off  Punta  Piedra,  which  would  complete 
the  navigation  of  this  noble  river,  and  render  it  safe  and  secure.  Whenever 
the  trade  of  the  port  shall  warrant  it,  a  revolving  light  on  Punta  Mandinga  (or 
Puna  Blufi*)  would  be  very  serviceable  to  lead  vessels  up  to  Puna  in  the  night." — 
Guayaquil,  November  26,  1841  ;  from  the  Lima  "  Comercio,*'  December  18. 

The  North  buoy  of  the  Baja  de  Mala  is  white,  and  is  15 J  miles  N.N.E.  of  that 
just  described.  It  lies  in  4  fathoms  sand,  with  Mr.  Cope's  (the  English  consul) 
summer  house  on  the  hill  just  shut  in  with  the  sandy  bluff  of  Punta  EspaSiola, 
bearing  W.  by  N. ;  the  West  point  of  Mondragon  Island  a  ship's  length  open 
of  Puna  Bluff,  bearing  N.  by  W. ;  and  Cerro  de  Mala,  W.  |  S.  The  white  buoys 
must  be  left  on  the  port  hand,  and  the  black  on  the  starboard  in  sailing  up  the 
river.* 

*  "At  2  miles  East  of  Puna  is  a  shoal,  shown  in  Capt  Kel]ett*s  survey,  lying  in  the  roate  of 
vessels  going  to  Puna  fbr  a  pilot.  It  is  4  miles  above  the  North  buoy  of  the  Baja  de  Mala.  The 
Adele,  Capt.  Game,  struck  on  this  banlc  of  hard  sand.  It  was  not  laid  down  in  the  Spanish  chart, 
and  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  shoalest  part  has  from  1  to  5  feet  of  water,  and 
bears  from  Punta  Mandinga  B.  by  8.  |  S.,  and  from  Punta  Espanola  N.B.  by  E.  per  compass. 
Distant  from  the  nearest  land  from  If  to  1|  mlle^,**— Nautical  JHoffaziney  Ftbruary,  1843,  p.  134. 
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The  SAILING  DiREcnoHS  given  by  Mr.  Peacock,  in  connexion  with  the 
announcement  of  the  placing  of  the  lighthouse  and  buoys,  are  as  follow ;  but  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  note  on  p.  190  respecting  these  buoys  and  light : — 

"  From  a  fair  distance  off  the  South  point  of  the  island  (of  Sta.  Clara)  to  the 
South  buoy  of  the  Baja  de  Mala,  the  course  is  N.E.  by  £.  From  this  buoy  steer 
N.E.  by  N.  10  miles,  and  then  N.N.E.  5  miles,  to  the  North  buoy  of  the  Baja  de 
Mala,  white,  taking  care  not  to  come  into  less  than  4  fathoms  water.  From  this 
buoy  you  may  keep  right  for  Cape  Mandinga,  or  Puna  Bluff,  N.  by  W.  East 
from  this  bluff,  If  miles,  lies  a  dangerous  shoal,  which  is  sometimes  dry  at  low 
water.  Near  the  bluff  the  water  is  deep.  From  the  North  buoy  of  the  Baja  de 
Mala  a  direct  course  may  likewise  be  shaped  to  Punta  EspaSola,  and  vice  versd, 
and  it  points  out  the  entrance  of  both  channels." 

The  CITY  of  GUAYAQUIL  is  the  only  port  of  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  and  is, 
therefore,  its  chief  point  of  interest  to  the  mariner.  It  is  the  seaport  of  Quito, 
Catacunga,  Hambato,  Riobamba,  &c.,  &c.,  and  indeed  of  all  the  rich  valleys 
between  the  Andes.  It  is  built  on  the  West  bank  of  the  river,  and  extends 
about  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  at  50  yards  from  the  water.  It  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  former  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  It  is 
tolerably  well  laid  out,  and  the  houses  are  chiefly  built  of  wood  ;  from  this 
cause  it  has  frequently  suffered  greatly  from  fire.  The  private  houses  are  mostly 
tiled,  and  are  furnished  with  arcades.  A  promenade  runs  the  whole  length  of 
the  town  between  the  houses  and  the  river.  It  has  some  good  edifices,  as  the 
custom-house,  &c.;  but  from  its  being  on  a  dead  level,  and  intersected  with 
many  creeks,  the  drainage  is  bad,  and  the  streets  are  sometimes  so  swampy, 
as  to  be  almost  impassable.  The  town,  nevertheless,  has  a  g^od  appearance  at  a 
distance.  One  great  article  of  commerce  here  is  cocoa,  which  is  shipped  in 
large  quantities  for  Spain  and  the  United  States.  The  French  possess  most  of 
the  retail  trade.    The  population  may  be  about  20,000. 

The  river  is  about  1 J  miles  in  width,  very  rapid  and  muddy,  the  banks  of  slimy 
mud,  dotted  in  every  direction  with  alligators.  The  scenery  is  very  like  that  of 
the  rivers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  almost  as  productive  of  fever.  About 
10  miles  below  Guayaquil  the  river  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  and  the 
banks  dense  mangrove  swamps.  All  breezes  are  excluded,  and  the  air  is 
insufferably  hot,  even  in  the  "  cool  season." 

The  water  for  the  use  of  the  town  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  up 
the  river,  in  earthen  jars ;  from  a  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  which  are 
packed  together  in  a  balsa,  formed  of  logs  of  a  very  light  wood,  lashed  together 
with  vine,  and  floated  down.  The  water  opposite  to  the  town  is  fresh  at  the  last  of. 
ebb,  but  is  considered  as  unfit  for  drinking,  passing,  as  it  does,  through  a  mass 
of  poisonous  mangroves.  Plenty  of  large  timber  and  firewood  are  also  brought 
in  the  same  way.  Fresh  beef  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  likewise  in  abundance, 
and  of  course  cocoa,  which  is  the  staple  commodity  of  the  place.  The  mosquitoes 
are  so  troublesome,  that  the  ships  lying  opposite  to  the  town  are  obliged  to  send 
their  crews  on  shore  at  night. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  dry  dock,  where  several  ships  of  a  superior 
construction  have  been  built. 
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The  position  of  the  arsenal  at  Guayaquil  is  lat.  2°  12'  25"  S.,  and  the  longitude, 
as  adopted  by  Lieut.  Raper,  79°  52'  40"  W.— (See  Naut.  Mag.,  1839,  p.  757.) 

It  is  high  water  on  full  and  change  at  7^  ;  springs  rise  7  feet.* 

DIRECTIONS. — ^The  following  remarks  on  the  navigation  of  the  river  were 
made  during  the  passage  up  and  down  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  in  H.M.S.  Conway^ 
between  the  23rd  and  31st  of  December,  1821.  Taken  along  with  the  chart  of  the 
river,  and  every  possible  precaution  used,  they  may  enable  a  stranger  to  proceed 
up  the  river,  if  very  urgent  service  were  to  require  it,  and  that  no  pilot  could  be 
procured ;  otherwise  it  would  always  be  much  preferable  for  a  stranger  to  take  a 
pilot  at  PuNTA  OK  Arena,  or  at  the  town  of  Puna,  on  the  island  of  that  name, 
off  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

Having  made  the  Island  of  Santa  Clara  or  Amortajado,  pass  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  steer  a  mid-channel  course  to  the  eastward.  The 
island  may  be  approached  much  nearer,  but  there  are  said  to  be  shoals  lying  off 
it  on  all  sides.     By  night  the  lighthouse  will  be  an  indication  of  its  place. 

The  passage  into  the  river  to  the  northward  of  Santa  Clara  is  not  recommended, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  shoals  between  it  and  the  coast  to  the  north- 
eastward. 

In  all  parts  of  the  river  with  light  winds,  and  the  ebb  tide  making,  it  would  be 
well  to  anchor,  as  it  sets  to  the  southward  and  westward  in  this  part  of  the  river  at 
the  rate  of  1 4  miles  per  hour,  as  we  found.  The  flood,  which  did  not  run  so  strong 
here,  sets  to  the  northward  and  eastward  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
per  hour. 

As  we  advanced  to  the  northward  and  eastward  we  gave  Point  Arena,  on  the 
S.£.  angle  of  the  Island  of  Puna,  a  good  berth  on  passing,  and  stood  more  to 
the  eastward  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  clear  of  shoals,  and  may 
be  approached  with  safety  to  4  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles. 

This  stretch  over  is  advisable  before  hauling  up  to  the  northward,  to  avoid  a 
small  bank,  that  lies  a  little  to  the  northward,  but  at  some  distance  to  the 
eastward,  of  Point  Arena,  on  which  there  is  (or  was)  the  white  buoy  previously 
described.  This  point,  which  is  a  pilot  station,  does  not  appear  sandy  at  the 
distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  as  its  name  implies,  but,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
coast,  woody,  and  this  renders  it,  as  well  as  other  places,  difficult  to  be  known 
on  many  bearings.  The  pilot  gave  us  a  mark  by  which  it  might  be  known,  when 
a  vessel  was  in  the  direction  of  the  before-mentioned  shoal.  It  was  as  follows  :— 
When  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Point  Arena, 
and  near  Puna  Vieja,  was  no  longer  open  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  two  points 
forming  the  river's  mouth,  as  it  appeared,  came  in  one,  and  bearing  at  that  time 
N.W.  by  W.  by  compass,  Hill  of  Mala  also  on  the  Island  of  Puna,  at  this  time 
bearing  N.  |  W.,  and  the  Boco  del  Galao  W.  J  S.,  we  had  6^  fathoms.  This 
mark  is  principally  useful  in  coming  from  the  northward,  or  when  coming  from 
the  southward,  and  having  opened  the  Hill  of  Mala,  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
the  Island  of  Puna,  bring  it  to  bear  N.  |  W.  before  steering  to  the  northward ; 

*  Por  a  good  account  of  Oaayaquil,  see  Stevenson's  Pern,  vol.  ii.  chap.  7.  Capt.  Basil  Hall 
also  describes  the  state  of  the  political  relations,  &c.,at  the  time  of  his  visit  in  IS'il— Extracts, 
&c.,  vol.  ii.  chapten  86—37 ;  and  of  the  boccaneer^i  attempts,  see  Dampior,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  et  §eq* 
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Island,  bearing  N.N.W.,  having  4j  fathoms,  and  when  the  western  extreme  of 
Green  Island  bore  W.  J  N.,  we  steered  N.  J  W.  until  Point  Mandingo  bore 
S.W.  J  S. ;  western  end  of  Green  Island,  W.  j  S. ;  Point  Little  Chupador, 
N.  by  £.  4  £•  '•  l^ere  we  had  5j  fathoms,  and  steered  North  along  the  banks  of 
Green  Island,  to  which  we  gave  a  berth  of  one-third  of  a  mile  on  passing,  and 
had  5  fathoms  when  the  North  end  of  Green  Island  was  just  on  with  the  south- 
western end  of  the  Island  of  Maguinana  bearing  W.  j  S.  :  we  then  steered  for 
Point  Little  Chupador  N.N.E.,  and  gave  it  a  berth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
passing.  Between  Point  Little  Chupador  and  the  North  end  of  Green  Island  lies 
a  sandbank,  and  directly  opposite  to  Point  Little  Chupador,  on  the  Island  of 
Mondragon,  a  sandbank  begins  to  run  out  to  the  southward  and  westward ;  its 
south-western  extreme  point  lies  with  Point  Mandingo  S.  by  E.,  South  end  of 
Mondragon,  S.S.E.  j  E.,  and  the  North  end  of  Green  Island,  S.W.  by  W. ;  we  had 
3^  fathoms  on  it  at  high  water.  Therefore,  between  Green  Island  and  Chupador, 
be  careful  in  not  bringing  Point  Mandingo  to  the  southward  of  S.  by  E. 

Being  past  Point  Little  Chupador,  we  kept  the  western  bank  of  the  river  close 
on  board,  to  avoid  the  sandbanks  lying  off  the  Island  of  Mondragon,  and  we  had 
5  fathoms  soft  mud  when  a  small  sort  of  look-out  house  bore  West. 

To  pass  the  sunken  rock  called  the  Baja  is  considered  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
this  river  navigation  ;  it  lies  in  the  direction  of  the  Island  of  Mondragon,  when 
bearing  E.S.E.  by  compass,  and  both  the  ebb  and  flood  tides  set  upon  it ;  at 
half  tide  there  is  a  ripple,  which  points  out  its  situation,  and  on  still  nights  the 
water  roars  over  it  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  sufficient  distance,  by  which  the  danger 
may  be  avoided  :  between  the  Baja  and  the  western  shore  we  had  3J  fathoms  at 
low  water  ;  we  had  also  the  same  soundings  between  Point  Piedra  and  the  Baja. 

Point  Piedra  lies  between  2  and  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Baja,  and 
may  be  easily  known,  there  being  a  few  houses  on  it,  and  the  wood  cleared  away ; 
to  this  point  we  gave  a  berth  on  passing :  the  river  is  deep  hereabouts ;  close  to 
the  northward  of  the  point  we  had  9  fathoms  when  nearly  low  water. 

We  kept  on  Point  Piedra  side  of  the  river  for  about  2  miles  further  to  the 
northward,  and  then  steered  N.E.  across,  to  avoid  the  bank  that  lies  to  the 
southward,  at  some  distance  from  the  Island  of  Sona  (part  of  this  bank  we  saw 
dry  at  half  tide),  as  well  as  to  avoid  those  extending  to  the  northward  from  the 
small  islands  lying  off  the  North  end  of  the  Island  of  Matorillos.  Here  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  tide  of  ebb  separates  itself  into  two  currents,  the  one 
running  S.  by  W.,  along  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  and  the  other  S.E.  by  E., 
between  the  Island  of  Matorillos  and  the  main  land  to  the  eastward :  therefore, 
when  coming  down  the  river,  it  will  be  advisable  to  haul  over  to  the  western 
shore,  before  the  S.E.  by  E.  current  is  felt. 

In  going  up,  after  crossing  the  river,  and  having  hold  of  the  eastern  shore,  we 
kept  it  very  close  on  board,  and  as  we  advanced  to  the  northward  we  saw  a  red- 
tiled  house,  and  a  small  sort  of  out-house  near  it,  which  is  to  the  northward  of  a 
clump  of  trees  that  we  passed  very  close  to  ;  and  when  this  house  bore  East,  we 
were  just  to  the  northward  of  the  spit  that  runs  out  to  the  eastward  of  the  Island 
of  Sona  ;  then  keeping  nearer  to  the  eastern  shore  than  to  the  island  side  of  the 
river,  in  steering  to  the  northward  we  saw  a  round  shaped  hill  to  the  N.N.W., 
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having  a  building  on  its  summit ;  that  hill  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  town 
of  Guayaquil,  and  when  brought  to  bear  N.N.W.  J  W.  by  compass,  and  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  river  (which  is  divided  by  the  Island  of  San- 
tay)  N.  I  W.,  we  steered  across,  keeping  nearer  to  the  western  side  of  the  two, 
as  a  bank  lies  at  a  little  distance  from  the  South  end  of  the  Island  of  Santay, 
where  there  are  two  or  three  houses. 

When  these  houses  bore  N.E.  by  E.  }  E.,  Point  Gordo  S.  by  E.  J  E.,  and 
the  hill  to  the  northward  of  the  town  of  Guayaquil  N.N.W.,  we  had  5  fathoms 
at  high  water,  and  then  kept  the  western  shore,  or  Guayaquil  side  of  the  river 
close  on  board,  to  avoid  the  banks  lying  off  the  Island  of  Santay  and  the  wreck 
of  a  French  vessel.  Our  anchorage  was  off  the  southern  end  of  the  town,  in  4J 
fathoms  at  low  water,  soft  muddy  bottom,  with  the  steeples  of  the  custom-house 
N.N.W.  J  W.;  North  end  of  the  Island  of  Santay,  N.E.  by  E.  j  E.;  wreck  off 
the  North  end  of  ditto,  N.E.  |  E. ;  hill  to  the  northward  of  the  town,  having  a 
building  on  the  summit,  N.  |  E.  Here  the  rise  was  9  feet,  and  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward  was  3}  miles  per  hour,  and  the  ebb 
to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  hour,  spring  tides. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  all  the  bearings  in  the  foregoing  directions 
of  the  river  are  by  compass. 

The  following  directions  are  from  a  manuscript  drawn  up  by  an  Italian,  an 
experienced  trader  on  the  coast,  and  communicated  by  Capt.  J.  W.  Monteath, 
of  the  brig  Mary  Brade.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  written  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  lighthouse  and  the  buoys. 

In  going  to  Guayaquil  you  ought  to  make  the  land  about  Cape  Blanco,  which 
is  easily  known  by  its  white  colour.  Having  made  the  cape,  sail  along  the 
coast  2  leagues  off,  though  you  may  approach  to  half  a  mile.  Sailing  on  you 
will  see  the  Point  of  Los  Picos,  which  is  very  remarkable,  being  full  of  small 
peaks,  one  larger  than  the  rest.  Sailing  on  a  few  miles  farther  you  will  see  a  low 
point  full  of  trees;  this  is  Point  Malpelo,  from  which  the  shoals  of  Payana 
begin,  extending  about  2  miles  off,  and  are  very  dangerous;  the  sea  breaks  on 
them  at  low  water.  Do  not  approach  this  point  to  less  than  10  fathoms,  and 
5  miles  off,  with  a  leading  wind,  which  you  generally  have  on  going  in  ;  therefore 
it  is  best  to  keep  in  mid-channel,  from  18  to  22  fathoms,  good  ground  for  anchorage. 

The  Muerto  (or  Amortajada)  may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  at  7  leagues  off. 
It  is  tolerably  large;  at  the  first  sight  it  appears  like  three  hummocks;  the 
head  of  it  is  rather  perpendicular,  and  sloping  toward  the  North  part  of  the 
island.  It  has  a  reef  on  each  end ;  that  toward  the  Island  of  Puna  is  about  a 
league  in  length.  You  may  approach  any  part  of  the  Muerto  to  within  a  mile, 
except  the  ends  of  it.  In  general  you  will  see  the  Muerto  and  Puna  at  the  same 
time.  The  latter  island  (Puna)  is  of  a  good  height  on  the  South  side.  When 
the  Muerto  bears  West,  6  miles  off,  you  ought  to  steer  for  mid-channel,  and 
rather  nearest  the  main  land ;  and  when  Punta  de  Arena  on  the  Puna  bears 
W.  by  S.  you  ought,  if  not  before,  to  go  nearer  the  main  in  6  fathoms,  but  if  with 
foul  wind,  approach  the  main  to  5  and  even  4  fathoms  ;  and  about  towards  the 
Puna  take  care  to  deepen  to  not  more  than  7}  fathoms,  for  in  8  you  may  find 
rourself  on  the  banks  before  you  are  aware  of  it,  for  the  banks  are  steep-to. 
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With  a  fair  wind  keep  in  5  J  and  6  fathoms,  and  when  the  low  point  of  the 
Island  of  Puna  bears  N.W.  by  N.,  sail  for  it,  taking  care  to  keep  the  point  open. 
When  abreast  of  the  point  you  way  approach  to  half  a  mile,  but  keep  a  mile 
from  it,  and  sail  coasting  the  island  till  you  see  the  houses,  which  are  large  and 
white.  At  the  foot  of  them  is  a  creek  or  river.  You  cannot  fail  seeing  the 
houses,  and  when  abreast  of  them,  1  mile  off,  let  go  the  anchor  in  9  fathoms 
mud.  Should  the  pilot  not  come  to  you,  you  must  go  to  the  houses  to  get  him, 
for  you  must  not  proceed  any  further  without,  as  5  miles  beyond  there  is  a  flat 
extending  all  across  the  river,  on  which  there  is  no  more  than  18  feet  at  spring 
tides,  but  in  general  from  12  to  16  feet 

At  Guayaquil  you  moor  with  two  bowers  close  to  the  town,  so  close  that  when 
your  vessel  swings  you  are  not  more  than  the  length  of  your  vessel  from  the 
shore. 

Capt.  Basil  Hall  describes  the  descent  of  the  Guayaquil  River  by  means  of 
kedg^ng,  which,  as  it  is  very  interesting  from  its  connexion,  we  transcribe  from 
his  Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.,  part  ii.,  chap.  38. 

The  operation  of  hedging  is  a  device  to  produce  a  relative  motion  between  the 
ship  and  the  water,  in  order  to  bring  the  directing  power  of  the  rudder  into 
action.  This  object  is  accomplished  by  allowing  the  anchor  to  trail  along,  instead 
of  being  lifted  entirely  off  the  ground,  as  in  the  first  supposition.  It  is  known 
practically,  that  the  degree  of  firmness  with  which  an  anchor  holds  the  ground 
depends,  within  certain  limits,  upon  its  remoteness  from  the  ship.  When  the 
anchor  lies  on  the  ground  immediately  under  the  ship's  bows,  and  the  cable  is 
vertical,  it  has  little  or  no  hold  ;  but  when  there  is  much  cable  out,  the  anchor 
fixes  itself  in  the  bottom,  and  cannot  without  difficulty  be  dragged  out  of  its 
place.  In  the  operation  of  kedging,  the  cable  is  hove,  or  drawn  in,  till  nearly  in 
an  upright  position  ;  this  immediately  loosens  the  hold  of  the  anchor,  which  then 
begins  to  trail  along  the  ground,  by  the  action  of  the  tide  pressing  against  the 
ship.  If  the  anchor  ceases  altogether  to  hold,  the  vessel  will,  of  course,  move 
entirely  along  with  the  tide,  and  the  rudder  will  become  useless.  However,  if  the 
anchor  be  not  quite  lifted  off  the  ground,  but  be  merely  allowed  to  drag  along, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ship,  thus  clogged,  will  accompany  the  tide  reluctantly,  and 
the  stream  will  in  part  run  past  her;  and  thus  a  relative  motion  between  the 
vessel  and  the  water  being  produced,  a  steering  power  will  be  communicated  to 
the  rudder. 

In  our  case,  the  tide  was  running  3  miles  an  hour;  and  had  the  anchor 
been  lifted  wholly  off  the  ground,  we  must  have  been  borne  past  the  shore  exactly 
at  that  rate;  but  by  allowing  it  to  drag  along  the  ground,  a  friction  was 
produced,  by  which  the  ship  was  retarded  1  mile  an  hour;  and  she  was 
therefore  actually  carried  down  the  stream  at  the  rate  of  only  2  miles,  while 
the  remaining  1  mile  of  tide  ran  past,  and  allowed  of  her  being  steered :  so 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  ship- became  as  much  under  the  command  of  the 
rudder  as  if  she  had  been  under  sail,  and  going  at  the  rate  of  1  mile  an  hour 
through  the  water. 

This  power  of  steering  enabled  the  pilot  to  thread  his  way,  stern  foremost, 
amongst  the  shoals,  and  to  avoid  the  angles  of  the  sandbanks ;  for,  by  turning 
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the  ship's  head  one  way  or  the  other,  the  tide  was  made  to  act  obliquely  on  the 
opposite  bowy  and  thus  she  was  easily  made  to  cross  over  from  bank  to  bank,  in 
a  zig-zag  direction.  It  sometimes  happened  that,  with  every  care,  the  pilot  found 
himself  caught  by  some  eddy  of  the  tide,  which  threatened  to  carry  him  on  a 
shoal ;  when  this  took  place,  a  few  fathoms  of  the  cable  were  permitted  to  run 
out,  which  in  an  instant  allowed  the  anchor  to  fix  itself  in  the  ground,  and 
consequently  the  ship  became  motionless.  By  now  placing  the  rudder  in  the 
proper  position,  the  tide  was  soon  made  to  act  on  one  bow ;  the  ship  was  sheered 
over,  as  it  is  called,  clear  of  the  danger;  and  the  cable  being  again  drawn  in, 
the  anchor  dragged  along  as  before.  The  operation  of  kedging,  as  may  be 
conceived,  requires  the  most  constant  vigilance,  and  is  full  of  interest,  though 
rather  a  slow  mode  of  proceeding;  for  it  cost  us  all  that  night,  and  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  and  night,  to  retrace  the  ground  which  we  formerly  had  gone 
over  in  10  hours. 

POINT  SANTA  ELENA  is  68  miles  N.W.  J  N.  from  the  Island  of  Santa 
Clara  at  the  entrance  of  Guayaquil  River.  Its  N.W.  extremity  is  in  lat. 
2°  11'  10"  S.,  and  Ion.  81°  1'  40^^  W.  Of  the  intervening  coast  we  have  no 
account ;  and  here  commences  the  survey  continued  to  the  northward  by  Capt. 
H.  Kellett  in  1836.  It  forms  the  southern  side  of  Santa  Elena  Bay,  and  is  thus 
described  by  Dampier.  The  allusion  to  the  singular  bituminous  spring  is  still 
correct,  and  might  be  turned  probably  to  some  useful  purpose. 

'^  Point  Santa  Elena  is  pretty  high,  fiat,  and  even  at  the  top,  overgrown  with 
a  great  many  thistles,  but  no  sort  of  tree :  at  a  distance  it  appears  like  an  island, 
because  the  land  within  it  is  very  low. 

**  This  point  strikes  out  next  into  the  sea,  making  a  pretty  large  bay  on  the 
North  side.  A  mile  within  the  point,  on  a  sandy  bay,  close  by  the  sea,  there  is  a 
poor  small  Indian  village,  called  Sancta  Hellena:  the  land  about  it  is  low,  sandy, 
and  barren ;  there  are  no  trees  nor  grass  growing  near  it.  There  is  no  fresh 
water  at  this  place,  nor  near  it ;  therefore  the  Indians  are  obliged  to  fetch  all 
their  water  from  the  River  Colanche,  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  about 

4  leagues  from  it.     Not  far  from  this  town  on  the  bay,  close  by  the  sea,  about 

5  paces  from  high-water  mark,  there  is  a  sort  of  bituminous  matter  boils  out  of  a 
little  hole  in  the  earth  ;  it  is  like  thin  tar ;  the  Spaniards  call  it  algatrane.  By 
much  boiling  it  becomes  hard  like  pitch.  It  is  frequently  used  by  the  Spaniards 
instead  of  pitch ;  and  the  Indians  that  inhabit  here  save  it  in  jars.  It  boils  up 
most  at  high  water ;  and  then  the  Indians  are  ready  to  receive  it.  These  Indians 
are  fishermen,  and  go  out  to  sea  on  bark  logs.  Their  chief  subsistence  is  maize, 
most  of  which  they  get  from  ships  that  come  hither  for  algatrane.  There  is  good 
anchoring  to  leeward  of  the  point  right  against  the  village,  but  on  the  West  side 
of  the  point  it  is  deep  water,  and  no  anchoring.'*  * 

The  Bay  of  Sta.  Elena,  thus  alluded  to  by  Dampier,  is  a  miserable  spot,  though 
the  anchorage  is  good.  Capt.  Pipon  anchored  July  9th,  1814,  in  6|  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom,  about  2  miles  off  shore.  It  was  found  on  examining  the  shore 
that  firewood  might  be  procured  for  ships  in  want  of  that  article  ;  but  no  fresh 

*  Dampier,  ?ol.  i.  pp.  133-4. 
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water,  and  from  what  intelligence  could  be  obtained  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
miserable  village  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  there  is  no  fresh  water  within  5  miles 
of  the  anchorage,  all  they  have  to  make  use  of  being  brought  on  rafts  from  that 
distance.  No  refreshment  is  to  be  procured  here;  the  poor  inhabitants  living 
chiefly  on  the  6sh  caught  in  the  bay.  They  have  some  saltpans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

At  20  miles  N.N.E.  ^  E-  mcig*  from  Sta.  Elena  Point  is  the  little  Islet  of  Felado, 
in  lat.  2°  3'  55",  Ion.  80°  48' 45*  W.,  according  to  Capt.  Kellett's,  R.N.,survey. 
Morrell  says  that  he  found  nothing  on  it  but  birds  and  hair-seals.  It  lies  3  miles 
N.W.  off  Ayangui  Point ,  the  channel  between  being  clear,  but  a  shoal  extends 
nearly  a  mile  off  the  point. 

The  coast  hence  is  clear,  and  trends  in  a  general  N.N.W.  direction  for  24  miles 
to  Selango  Island  ;  but  at  10  miles  North  of  Ayanqui  Point  is  Montanita  Point, 
off  which  are  some  rocks,  and  8  miles  further  is  Jampa  Point,  also  rocks  around  it. 
At  2  miles  N.W.  of  the  latter,  with  a  clear  passage  between,  are  the  Ahorcados 
(hanging  islets),  a  detached  bank  of  rocks  and  islets. 

Selango  Island  is  in  lat.  1°  35'  20"  South,  Ion.  80°  54'  O''  West.  Capt. 
Pipon,  in  H.M.S.  Tagus,  on  the  12th  July,  anchored  off  this  island,  opposite 
a  fine  sandy  beach,  in  25  fathoms  water,  about  1  mile  off  shore,  and  began  their 
operation  of  wooding ;  finding,  however,  that  they  ran  rather  too  far  distant  from 
the  rivulet,  they  shifted  their  berth,  and  anchored  nearer  the  main  land,  for  the 
convenience  of  watering,  in  19  fathoms,  blue  sand  ;  the  bearings  when  at  anchor 
were,  the  Island  of  Plata,  N.W,  J  N.  7  or  8  leagues ;  the  N.W.  point  of  a  small 
island,  N.W.  by  W.  J  W. ;  and  a  rocky  point  on  the  main,  N.E.  The  channel 
between  the  island  and  the  main  consists  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  across,  many  of  them 
above  water.  It  was  found  that  in  this  anchorage  wood  was  procured  with 
greater  facility  and  plenty  than  at  Selango  Island ;  and  by  penetrating  a  little 
into  the  woods,  spars  of  large  dimensions  and  various  sizes  were  found.  You 
may  anchor  here  in  between  15  and  23  fathoms  water,  and  will  not  then  be  more 
than  half  a  mile  off  shore. 

Bamboos  of  large  dimensions  were  also  found  here  ;  and  such  an  abundance  of 
excellent  fish  was  caught  with  the  seine  as  is  almost  incredible ;  one  in  particular^ 
whose  name  was  not  known,  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  large  scales,  resembling  much 
in  flavour  the  red  mullet,  though  considerably  larger.  Here  the  ships'  companies 
were  fully  and  very  pleasantly  occupied  ;  and  although  in  all  the  operations  of 
wooding,  watering,  and  hauling  the  seine,  they  had  to  toil  in  general  against 
a  heavy  surf,  yet  their  labours  were  invariably  well  repaid.  The  greatest  surf 
prevailed  with  a  rising  tide ;  but  at  low  water  the  casks  could  always  be  raffed 
off  with  tolerable  facility. 

There  were  two  huts  erected  by  the  rivulet,  the  residence  of  a  few  poor 
fishermen.  These  people  had  little  to  dispose  of,  though  they  were  civil  and 
willing  to  supply  the  wants  as  far  as  their  abilities  would  permit,  and  had  Capt. 
Pipon  been  inclined  to  remain  there  a  few  days  longer,  they  offered  to  furnish 
him  with  live  cattle  and  vegetables.  Plantains,  of  which  there  were  several 
plantations  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  few  lemons  and  Seville  oranges,  were 
the  only  productions  they  saw  there,  and  the  country  around  an  entire  forest. 
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island,  and  another  much  bigger  at  the  N.E.  end  ;  it  is  deep  water  all  round  but 
at  the  anchoring  place  and  at  the  shore  at  the  S.E.  point.  At  this  island  are 
plenty  of  those  small  sea-turtle  I  have  spoken  of/'  * 

Capt.  Pipon,  R.N.,  says :  *'  On  approaching  this  island  we  found  the  soundings 
very  irregular,  having  only  16  fathoms  as  we  rounded  the  southern  part,  at  a  good 
distance,  and  then  deepening  to  34  and  35,  as  we  hauled  in  for  the  little  sandy 
bay.  We  anchored  in  35  fathoms  abreast  of  this  bay,  about  I  mile  off  shore. 
The  marks  when  at  anchor  were :  the  South  point  (off which  is  a  reef),  S.S.W, ; 
the  extreme  point,  W.  J  N. ;  the  sandy  beach,  S.W.  by  J  W. ;  Cape  San  Lorenzo, 
N.  by  £.  I  £.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  anchor  more  within  the  bay,  in  19 
and  20  fathoms  ;  you  will  not  then  be  above  2  or  3  cables*  length  off  shore. 

'<  Wood  may  be  procured  here,  but  not  very  abundant.  Water  was  not  to  be 
found.  By  report  of  a  fisherman,  whose  vessel  was  hauled  up  in  the  little  sandy 
bay  opposite  the  anchorage,  afler  rain  a  small  quantity  might  be  obtained  ;  but, 
whilst  we  were  here,  we  found  everything  completely  dried  up.  Fish  may  be 
caught  here  in  great  abundance,  but  not  turtle,  as  mentioned  by  Colnett. 
Considering  that  no  water  is  to  be  procured  here,  it  is  by  no  means  a  desirable 
place  to  touch  at ;  I  would,  in  preference,  recommend  anchoring  off  the  Island  of 
Selango,  where  abundance  of  firewood  may  be  cut,  and  fresh  water  procured  from 
a  considerable  rivulet  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea  from  the  main  land.'' 

Capb  San  Lorenzo  is  in  lat.  1°  3'  20"  S.,  Ion.  80°  57'  0''  W.  It  is  the  West 
extreme  of  a  projection  of  the  continent,  the  general  line  of  which,  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction,  is  indicated  by  some  hills,  of  which  Monte  Christo,  14  miles  inland  of 
the  cape,  and  1 ,429  feet  high,  is  the  principal.  The  cape  itself  is  a  small  tongue, 
off  which,  for  half  a  mile  further,  some  small  islets  and  rocks  extend. 

The  bank  of  soundings  off  the  coast,  which  preserves  a  generally  uniform  line 
from  Plata  Island,  is  much  narrower  off  the  cape,  and  does  not  reach  further  off 
than  about  3  miles,  and  the  depth  itself  immediately  off  the  cape  is  much  greater 
than  in  other  parts,  irregular  from  30  to  70  fathoms. 

From  Cape  San  Lorenzo  the  coast,  which  is  of  moderate  height,  trends  to  the 
eastward,  and  14  miles  along  it  is  the  little  Port  of  Manta.  Off  the  intermediate 
points,  reefs  and  rocks  extend  a  short  distance,  and  the  port  in  question  lies  to 
the  S.E.  of  one  of  these  projections. 

"  MANTA  is  a  small  Indian  village  on  the  main.  It  stands  so  advantageously 
to  be  seen,  being  built  on  a  small  ascent,  that  it  makes  a  very  fair  prospect  to  the 
sea,  yet  but  a  few  poor  scattered  Indian  houses.  There  is  a  very  fine  church 
with  a  great  deal  of  carved  work.  It  was  formerly  a  habitation  for  Spaniards,  but 
they  are  all  removed  from  hence  now.  The  land  about  it  is  dry  and  sandy,  bearing 
only  a  few  shrubby  trees.  These  Indians  plant  no  manner  of  grain  or  root,  but  are 
supplied  from  other  places,  and  commonly  keep  a  stock  of  provisions  to  relieve 
ships  that  want,  for  this  is  the  first  settlement  that  ships  can  touch  at  which  come 
from  Panama  bound  to  Lima  or  any  other  port  in  Peru.  The  land  being  dry 
and  sandy,  is  not  fit  to  produce  crops  of  maize ;  which  is  the  reason  they  plant 
none.     There  is  a  spring  of  good  water  between  the  village  and  the  seas. 

*  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  198-3. 
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"  On  the  back  of  the  town,  a  pretty  way  up  in  the  country,  there  is  a  very  high 
mountain,*  towering  up  like  a  sugar-loaf.  It  is  a  very  good  sea-mark,  for  there  is 
none  like  it  on  all  the  coast.  The  body  of  this  mountain  bears  due  South  from 
Manta.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  right  against  the  village,  there 
is  a  rock  which  is  very  dangerous,  because  it  never  appears  above  water ;  neither 
doth  the  sea  break  on  it,  because  there  is  seldom  any  gpreat  sea ;  yet  it  is  now  so 
well  known  that  all  ships  bound  to  this  place  do  easily  avoid  it.  A  mile  within 
this  rock  there  is  good  anchoring,  in  6,  8,  or  10  fathom  water,  good  hard  sand 
and  clear  ground.  And  a  mile  from  the  road  on  the  West  side,  there  is  a  shoal 
running  out  a  mile  into  the  sea.  From  Manta  to  Cape  Sta.  Lorenzo  the  land  is 
plain  and  even,  of  an  indifferent  height."t 

At  27}  miles  to  the  N.£.  of  Manta  is  Caracas  Bay. 

Caracas  Bay.— The  entrance  is  in  lat.  0^  34'  30"  S.,  Ion.  80®  28'  0"  W.  At 
2  miles  off  its  entrance  is  a  rocky  reef  nearly  a  mile  in  extent. 

**  In  entering  this  bay,  strict  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  lead,  as  there  are 
many  shoals  to  the  North  and  in  front  of  the  entrance ;  and  there  are  some  also 
on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  bay.  The  water  being  generally  smooth  here,  these 
dangers  seldom  show  themselves  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  render  the 
greater  caution  necessary.  If  it  be  the  navigator's  wish  to  anchor  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  he  will  approach  it  on  the  S.W.  side,  where  he  may  anchor 
within  half  a  mile  of  it,  between  two  banks  that  are  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 
The  western  bank  will  completely  shelter  him  from  seaward,  and  he  will  have 
4  fathoms  of  water  at  low  tide,  with  sufficient  room  for  four  or  five  other  ships  to 
lie  in  his  company  with  perfect  safety. 

**  The  country  on  both  sides  of  Caracas  Bay  and  river  is  the  most  beautiful 
that  can  possibly  be  imagined.  The  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  in  great 
abundance  cocoa,  coffee,  rice,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  a  great  variety  of 
excellent  fruits.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are  plentiful,  as  are  also  honey  and  wax. 
This  is  one  of  the  best  places  on  the  coast  to  procure  a  cargo  of  cocoa,  as  you 
may  depend  on  its  being  of  the  very  best  quality  that  grows  in  this  country ; 
whereas,  if  you  go  to  Guayaquil,  you  are  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
adulterations.  The  best  coffee  and  wax  may  likewise  be  had  at  this  place,  and 
at  a  much  lower  rate  than  at  Guayaquil. 

**  Among  the  animal  productions  of  this  country  are  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
goats,  hogs,  and  poultry,  in  abundance.  The  forests  are  well  tenanted  with  a 
great  vanety  of  wild  animals,  including  a  multitude  of  birds  of  very  beautiful 
plumage.  The  usual  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  warm  and  moist, 
brings  into  existence  innumerable  swarms  of  insects  and  animals  of  a  noxious 
kind.  But  the  period  of  their  existence  is  not  very  protracted,  as  the  S.W. 
winds,  which  generally  prevail  from  May  to  December  inclusive,  destroy  them 
in  great  numbers.  In  the  height  of  the  wet  season,  alligators  and  other  dis- 
agreeable reptiles  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  and  become  very  trouble- 
some to  the  natives;  but  in  the  fair  weather  season  they  cause  very  little 
annoyance. 

*  1,429  feet,  according  to  Capt.  Kellett  t  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  136. 
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*'The  S.W.  winds,  just  alluded  to,  commence  blowing  about  noon,  and 
continue  until  daylight  the  next  morning.  During  those  months  of  the  year  in 
which  these  winds  prevail  the  atmosphere  is  very  clear,  and  it  is  seldom  or  never 
known  to  rain ;  but  from  January  to  the  last  of  April  the  heat  is  very  oppressive, 
accompanied  with  frequent  and  heavy  falls  of  rain,  with  tremendous  thunder- 
storms, and  very  sharp  lightning.''* 

Cape  Paasado  is  13  miles  North  of  Caracas  Bay,  and  is  in  lat.  QP  21'  30''  S., 
and  Ion.  80°  32'  W. 

''  Cape  Passao  (Passado),"  says  Dampier,  ''  runs  out  into  the  sea  with  a  high 
round  point,  which  seems  to  be  divided  in  the  midst.  It  is  bold  against  the  sea, 
but  within  land  and  on  both  sides  it  is  full  of  short  trees.  The  land  in  the 
country  is  very  high  and  mountainous,  and  it  appears  to  be  very  woody. 
Between  Cape  Passao  and  Cape  San  Francisco  the  land  by  the  sea  is  full  of 
small  points,  making  as  many  little  sandy  bays  between  them ;  and  is  of  an 
indifferent  height,  covered  with  trees  of  divers  sorts ;  so  that,  sailing  by  this  coast, 
you  see  nothing  but  a  vast  grove  or  wood  ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  pleasant, 
because  the  trees  are  of  several  forms,  both  in  respect  to  their  growth  and 

colour."t 

From  hence  to  Pedernales  Point  (Shingle  Point),  in  lat.  0°  4'  10"  North,  the 
distance  is  35  miles,  and  the  same  distance,  nearly  true  North  from  the  latter,  is 
Cape  San  Francisco.  Between  these  points  there  is  no  place  of  commercial 
importance.  Before  the  whole  of  the  coast  a  shoal  extends,  from  1  to  3  miles 
off,  to  the  depth  of  5  fathoms  and  under,  so  that  it  is  advisable  to  keep  2  leagues 
off  the  land,  by  which  all  danger  will  be  avoided,  and  a  depth  of  10  to  30 
fathoms  found  between  Point  Pedernales  and  Cape  Passado. 

North  of  Pedernales  Point  the  coast  runs  in  nearly  a  true  North  direction,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  low  and  unhealthy.  At  18  miles  from  it  the  Cogimies  Shoals 
extend  from  thence  to  5  miles  from  the  land,  and  up  to  Mangles  Point,  in 
lat.  27'  40"  N.  Twelve  miles  further  North  than  the  latter  is  Cape  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  which  it  forms  an  open  bay. 

<<  CAPE  SAN  FRANCISCO  is  a  high  bluff,  clothed  with  tall  great  trees. 
Passing  by  this  point,  coming  from  the  North,  you  will  see  a  small  low  point, 
which  you  might  suppose  to  be  the  cape,  but  you  are  then  past  it,  and  presently 
afterwards  it  appears  with  three  points.  The  land  in  the  country  within  this  cape 
is  very  high,  and  the  mountains  commonly  appear  very  black.  The  sea  winds 
are  here  at  South,  and  the  land  winds  at  S.S.E."| 

It  was  off  Cape  San  Francisco  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  captured  the  Spanish 
ship  CacafuegOy  March  1st,  1 579,  and  steering  from  the  land  all  day  and  night, 
they  lay  by  their  prize,  taking  out  her  cargo.  The  treasure  found  consisted  of  13 
chests  of  rials  of  plate,  80  lb.  of  gold,  26  tons  of  uncoined  silver,  and  a  quantity 
of  jewels  and  precious  stones.    The  whole  was  valued  at  360,000  pesos,  each 

*  Mofrell's  Narrati?e,  kc„  pp.  188 — 100.  We  have  before  qaoted  thia  author,  and  with  a 
caotlon  as  to  the  veracity  of  his  perwnal  knowledge  of  the  parts  his  worlc  profesieB  to  describe. 
It  is  eridently  in  many  points  d^ived  from  other  soorces.  In  the  paucity  of  information  on  this 
coast  we  extiiet  the  above,  but  for  its  minute  accuracy  we  must  not  guarantee. 

t  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  16S-3.  t  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  132. 
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nearly  equal  to  8«.  English.     The  uncoined  silver  was  worth  upwards  of  £200,000. 
After  this  the  unfortunate  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  Panamd.* 

At  12  miles  around  the  coast  to  the  northward  is  Galera  Point.  The  inter- 
vening coast  is  bold-to,  and  at  the  latter  point  it  assumes  a  more  easterly  direction. 

Atacames,  or  Tacames,  a  small  seaport  town,  is  about  13  miles  from  Point 
Galera.  The  mouth  of  the  small  river  on  the  East  side  of  which  it  lies,  is, 
according  to  Capt  Kelletfs  survey,  in  lat.  0°  67'  30"  N.,  Ion.  79°  55'  W. 

Capt.  Morrell,  who  states  that  he  visited  it  in  September,  1823,  gives  the 
following  description  of  it : — 

**  At  Atacames  vessels  will  find  good  anchorage  and  safe  shelter  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  a  rock  that  lies  on  the  West  side  of  the  bay,  about  two  cables'  length 
from  the  shore,  rising  nearly  75  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

'^  The  best  watering  place  is  in  a  small  river  on  the  West  side  of  the  bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  last  of  the  ebb,  water-casks  may  be  filled  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  ship.  This  is  also  the  best  place  to 
cut  wood,  which  may  be  procured  in  any  quantity  at  the  mouth  of  this  river. 
The  water  taken  from  this  stream  is  of  an  excellent  quality  for  long  voyages, 
no  other  having  ever,  to  my  knowledge,  kept  sweet  and  pure  so  long. 

''The  town  of  Atacames  is  small,  containing  about  500  inhabitants,  the 
construction  of  whose  habitations  is  somewhat  singular,  but  well  adapted  to  the 
climate  and  other  localities.  They  are  built  similar  to  those  of  New  Guinea, 
being  elevated  on  posts  about  10  feet  from  the  ground,  and  consisting  of  only 
one  story.  On  the  posts  or  stakes  driven  into  the  earth,  which  support  the 
building,  the  floor  is  laid,  above  which  most  of  the  materials  are  bamboos.  The 
roof  is  thatched  with  a  kind  of  long  grass  that  is  common  in  this  country.  Each 
house  has  one  door  only,  which  is  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder,  the  latter  being 
hauled  up  into  the  house  every  night,  when  the  family  is  about  retiring  to  rest, 
to  prevent  their  being  disturbed  by  wild  animals,  with  which  this  part  of  the 
country  abounds. 

''  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  two  crops  a  year ;  so  that  vegetables  and 
fruit  are  always  abundant  at  Atacames.  The  temperature  is  like  that  of  Guaya- 
quil ;  and  accordingly  it  produces  the  same  kind  of  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetables, 
some  of  them  in  greater  perfection  on  account  of  its  more  elevated  situation.  It 
likewise  produces,  in  great  abundance,  vanillas,  balsams,  achiote,  copal,  cocoa, 
sarsaparilla,  and  indigo.  Considerable  quantities  of  wax  are  made  here ;  and  the 
forests  of  the  country  afford  a  great  variety  of  trees  of  large  size  and  lofty  height, 
fit  for  naval  and  domestic  purposes,  including  many  rare  and  valuable  woods. 
They  likewise  procure  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  dust  from  the  streams  of 
the  mountains,  beside  many  valuable  minerals.  Notwithstanding  the  ample 
resources  of  this  place,  however,  it  has  hitherto  been  very  little  frequented  by 
nautical  adventurers,  either  for  trade  or  refreshment. ''f 

•  See  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  747,  "  The  Famous  Voyage,"  &c.  The  quantity  of  treamire  taken  in 
these  marauding  excursions,  at  the  different  towns  along  the  coasts  of  Peru,  &c.,  seems  almost 
incredible,  yet  the  relations  given  by  Bumey  and  other  historians  of  the  buccaneers  are  generally 
consistent  with  each  other,  and  afford  collateral  proof  of  each  other's  veracity. 

t  Narrative,  &c.,  pp.  132-3.  See  also  Account  of  Colombia,  vol.  I.  p.  3S7 ;  and  Capt.  Woodes 
Rogers'  Voyage,  1708,  in  Bumey. 
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At  14  miles  N.E.  of  Atacames  is  the  entrance  of  the  Esmeralda  River.  The 
coast  is  nearly  straight,  and  off  Oorda  Pointy  9  miles  from  Atacames,  there  are 
some  rocks.  A  shoal  spit  extends  due  North  from  Atacames  to  the  distance  of 
11  miles,  having  on  its  outer  point  10  fathoms  of  water,  and  only  4  fathoms  at 
7  miles.  In  proceeding,  therefore,  along  this  coast,  this  circumstance  should  be 
remembered.* 

The  town  of  Esmeraldas  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  9  miles  from  its 
mouth,  the  course  being  South ,  true.  Hereabouts  was  the  famous  emerald  mine, 
which  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  losUf 

Northward  of  this  our  information  becomes  very  scanty ;  we  know  only  the 
names  of  the  points  as  laid  down  in  the  Spanish  charts,  which  g^ve  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  the  reality.  The  boundary  between  the  two  republics  of  Ecuador  and 
Nueva  Granada  is  at  the  river  Mira,  which  falls  into  the  Pacific  West  of  Tumaco. 

TuMACo  is  a  port  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except  its  existence.  In  a  decree 
given  at  Bogotd,  March  22,  1844,  Tumaco  is  declared  a  free  port  until  1861 ; 
what  that  year  may  see  at  Tumaco  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say.  The  decree 
states,  **  that  every  class  of  vessels,  national  and  foreign,  can  freely  enter  and 
leave  the  free  ports  (Buenaventura  is  the  other)  without  paying  port  dues,  or 
import  or  other  national  duties.*'  By  another  article  of  this  decree,  this  freedom 
only  applies  to  merchandise  to  be  consumed  in  the  Island  of  Tumaco  ;  that  which 
leaves  these  ports  pays  national  duties.! 

Oallo,  according  to  Dampier,  is  a  small  island,  moderately  high,  and  covered 
with  very  good  timber.  It  lies  in  a  wide  bay,  about  3  leagues  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tumaco,  and  4^  leagues  from  the  Indian  village  Tumaco.  There  is  a  spring 
of  good  water  at  the  N.E.  end,  where  there  is  good  landing.  The  roadstead  is 
before  this  bay,  and  there  is  secure  and  good  riding  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water ; 
here  also  a  ship  may  careen.  All  around  this  island  the  water  is  shoal,  but  there 
is  a  channel  to  enter  by,  in  which  is  not  less  than  4  fathoms  water,  entering  with 
the  6ood  tide  and  quitting  with  the  ebb,  sounding  all  the  way. 

''  Tumaco  (Tomaco)  is  a  large  river,  that  takes  its  name  from  an  Indian  village 
so  called.  It  is  shoal  at  the  mouth,  yet  barks  may  enter.  The  small  village  of 
Tumaco  (Tomaco)  is  seated  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  land 
between  Tumaco  and  the  River  St.  Jago,  a  distance  of  5  leagues,  is  low  and  full 
of  creeks,  so  that  canoes  may  pass  within  land  from  thence  into  the  Tumaco 
River."§ 

The  River  St.  J  ago,  according  to  Dampier,  is  large,  and  navigable  some 
leagues  up.  At  20  miles  from  the  sea  it  separates  into  two  branches,  making  an 
island  12  miles  wide  against  the  sea.  Both  branches  are  very  deep ;  but  the 
mouth  of  the  narrowest  is  so  shoal,  that,  at  low  water,  even  canoes  cannot  enter. 
Above  the  island  it  is  3  miles  wide,  with  a  strong  current.  || 

GORGONA  ISLAND.— Proceeding  to  the  N.E.,  the  next  place  we  have  any 

*  This  ipit,  and  the  irregularity  in  the  depth  off  this  part  of  the  coast,  compared  with  that  to 
the  southward,  are  remarkable.  Perhaps  they  may  be  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  currentSf 
which,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  are  very  strong  and  peculiar  In  the  vicinity. 

t  Account  of  Colombia,  vol.  L  p.  827.  t  Commercial  TariA,  part  xlx.  1847,  p.  318. 

§  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  169.  H  Ibid*  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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notice  of  is  the  Island  of  Gorgona,  which,  according  to  the  recent  survey,  is  5 
miles  long,  N.N.£.  and  S.S.W.,  and  1,296  feet  in  height.  Its  North  point  is  in 
lat.  3°  N.,  Ion.  78®  9'  W.    The  following  is  Dampier's  account  of  it  :— 

"  (Gorgona)  Gorgonia  is  an  uninhabited  island.  It  is  pretty  high,  and  very 
remarkable,  by  reason  of  two  saddles,  or  risings,  or  fallings,  at  the  top.  It  is 
about  2  leagues  long,  and  a  league  broad ;  and  it  is  4  leagues  from  the  main. 
At  the  West  end  is  another  small  island.  The  land  against  the  anchoring  place 
is  low ;  there  is  a  small  sandy  bay,  and  good  landing.  The  soil,  or  mould,  of  it  is 
black  and  deep  in  the  low  ground  ;  but,  on  the  side  of  the  high  land,  it  is  a  kind 
of  red  clay.  This  island  is  very  well  clothed  with  large  trees,  of  several  sorts, 
that  are  flourishing  and  green  all  the  year.  It  is  very  well  watered  with  small 
brooks  that  issue  from  the  high  land.  Here  are  a  great  many  little  black  monkeys, 
some  Indian  conies,  and  a  few  snakes,  which  are  all  the  land  animals  that  I  know 
here.  It  is  reported  of  this  island  that  it  rains  on  every  day  in  the  year,  more  or 
less;  but  that  I  can  disprove.  However,  it  is  a  very  wet  coast,  and  it  rains 
abundantly  here  all  the  year  long.  There  are  but  few  fair  days:  for  there  is 
little  difference  in  the  seasons  of  the  year  between  the  wet  and  the  dry  ;  only,  in 
that  season  which  should  be  the  dry  time,  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  more 
moderate  than  in  the  wet  season,  for  then  it  pours  as  if  out  of  a  sieve.  It  is  deep 
water,  and  no  anchoring  anywhere  along  this  island  only  at  the  West  side.  The 
tide  riseth  and  falleth  7  or  8  feet  up  and  down.  Here  are  a  great  many  periwinkles 
and  mussels  to  be  had  at  low  water.  Then  the  monkeys  come  down  by  the  sea-side, 
and  catch  them  ;  digging  them  out  of  their  shells  with  their  claws.  Here  are  also 
pearl  oysters  in  great  plenty."* 

BUENAVENTURA  BAY  is  the  next  place  we  have  any  notice  of,  and  appears 
to  be  the  most  important  port  in  this  part  of  the  republic,  and  is  to  remain  a  free 
port  until  1879! 

Considering  the  importance  and  beauty  of  its  situation,  San  Buenaventura 
ought  to  be  a  considerable  town  :  an  active  commerce  should  animate  its  port ;  a 
rich  and  industrious  population  fill  its  streets ;  lastly,  it  should  be  frequented  by 
numerous  vessels.  Nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  seen.  A  dozen  huts,  inhabited  by 
negroes  and  mulattos,  a  barrack  with  eleven  soldiers,  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of 
cannon,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  built,  like  the  custom-house,  of  straw  and 
bamboo,  on  a  small  island  called  Kascakral,  covered  with  grass,  brambles,  mud, 
serpents,  and  toads  :  such  is  San  Buenaventura ;  yet  the  commerce  carried  on  is 
not  without  importance,  though  chiefly  very  common  articles ;  for  instance,  salt, 
onions,  and  garlic.  These,  in  general,  are  the  only  cargoes  brought  from  Payta. 
Straw  hats  and  hammocks  are  brought  from  Xipixapa,  and  salt  meat,  causing 
dysentery,  from  Costa  Rica.  The  ezportations  consist  of  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco. 
This  unwholesome  place  suffers  a  continual  scarcity  of  provisions  ;  it  is  difficult 
to  procure  green  bananas,  or  bread  made  of  maize,  and  cheese.  Fowls  cost  a 
piaster  apiece,  and  can  hardly  be  obtained  even  at  that  price  ;  fish  is  scarce,  and 
said  to  be  injurious  to  health. 

*  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  172-3.    A  similar  account  is  given  in  Woodes  Rogera'  Voyage,  in 
Bumey'f  Collection. 
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San  Buenaventura,  the/efore,  is,  at  present,  a  village  of  no  importance,  but 
may  rapidly  increase,  if,  conformably  to  a  plan  which  has  recently  been  suggested, 
it  be  removed  to  the  N.E.  of  its  present  site.  The  place  where  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  new  port  being  rather  elevated,  is  consequently  drier. 

To  the  advantages  which  all  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  possess,  the  bay  of  San 
Buenaventura  joins  a  considerable  extent  and  depth  of  water.  The  bottom  is 
excellent,  and  ships  of  war  can  enter  and  remain  at  anchor  without  danger.  The 
entrance  is  to  the  W.S.W.  of  Kascakral,  whereas  the  mouth  of  the  Dagua*  is  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  same  point.  This  is  not  the  only  river  which  empties  itself  into 
it.    The  port  depends  on  the  imperfectly  known  district  of  Choc6.t 

The  Dagua  was  descended  by  Mollien,  but  with  some  difficulties.  High  up  it 
is  rapid  and  precipitous.  As  it  approaches  its  mouth  it  has  attained  its  level,  and 
flows  sluggishly  through  low  and  marshy  banks,  but  without  a  bar  at  its  mouth, 
into  the  bay. 

The  River  Chinquiquira  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Cascajal,  in  San  Buenaventura. 
The  Cascajal  may  be  ascended  in  boats  for  four  or  five  days'  journey  from  its 
mouth;  sometimes  the  current  is  very  strong,  and  running  over  a  rocky  bottom, 
it  forms  rapids  and  cascades.  An  account  of  the  ascent  to  the  gold  washings, 
with  the  productions,  the  picturesque  appearance,  and  the  scanty  inhabitants 
of  the  river  banks,  is  given  by  Capt.  Gabriel  Lafond,  Bull,  de  la  Society  de 
Geographic,  March,  1839,  pp.  121—143. 

Malpelo  Island,  in  lat.  4°  N.,  Ion.  81°  32'  W.,  lies  off  Buenaventura  Bay, 
but  as  it  scarcely  belongs  to  the  coast,  though  it  serves  as  a  useful  landmark, 
being  1,200  feet  high,  we  shall  describe  it  among  the  islands  hereafter. 

CAPE  CORRIENTES,  in  lat  6°  33'  N.,  Ion.  77°  29'  30*^  W.,  is  the  next 
point  we  know  anything  about. 

Cape  Corrientes,  according  to  Dampier,  is  high,  bluff  land,  with  three  or  four 
small  hillocks  on  the  top,  and  appears,  at  a  distance,  like  an  island.  Here, 
also,  in  indication  of  its  name,  he  found  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  North; 
and  the  day  after  he  passed  the  cape,  going  towards  Panamd,  he  saw  a  small 
white  island,  which  he  chased,  supposing  it  to  be  a  sail,  till  he  discovered  his 
error  on  approaching  it.| 

TUPICA  lies  to  the  northward  of  this.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  very  great 
uncertainty  in  its  geographical  situation,  and  even  in  its  name.  It  is  called  in 
some  works  ''Cupica;*'  but  the  Indian  pronunciation,  obtained  during  the  late 
Admiralty  surveys,  is  as  given,  "  Tupica." 

This  uncertainty  as  to  its  position  will  appear  less  strange  if  it  is  remembered 
that  on  the  whole  of  the  South  coast  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panamd,  and  the  littoral 
between  Capes  Charambira  and  San  Francisco,  is  never  sailed  along  within  sight 
of  land  by  seamen  provided  with  accurate  instruments.  Tupica  is  a  port  of  the 
little- known  province  of  Biruquete,  that  the  charts  of  the  Deposito  Hydrografico 
of  Madrid  place  between  Darien  and  Choc6  de  Norte.    The  province  takes  its 

*  The  ancient  Prwincia,  or  rather  Partivo  del  Baspoeo,  comprehends  the  unhealthy  district 
extending  from  the  Rio  Dagua,  or  Ban  fiuenaventura,  to  the  Rio  Iicuand^,  the  aonthem  limit  of 
Choc6  Proper. 

t  Voyage  dans  la  Colombie,  par  Q.  Moilien,  1834,  p.  313.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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name  from  that  of  a  cacique  named  Biru,  or  Biruqueta,  who  reigned  in  the  country 
around  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel,  and  who  fought  as  an  ally  of  the  Spaniards. 
— (Herrera,  dec,  vol.  ii.  p.  8,)* 

The  environs  of  the  Bay  of  Tupica  abound  with  excellent  timber,  fit  to  be 
carried  to  Lima  ;  but  this  advantage,  which  in  other  places  would  be  no  ordinary 
one,  is  here  of  no  importance,  seeing  that  it  only  shares  it  with  so  many  other 
equally  neglected  ports. 

This  bay  has  been  of  some  celebrity,  in  consequence  of  its  being  one  of  the 
points  proposed  for  the  junction  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  as  mentioned 
belowf  respecting  the  San  Juan.  The  junction  was  to  be  efifected  by  mean? 
of  the  Niapippi  River,  which  fiows  into  the  Atrato  just  below  Citera,  according  to 
Capt.  Cochrane,  and  not  180  miles  below,  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  best  maps. 
The  Atrato  is  navigable,  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

The  Niapippi  is  partly  navigable,  but  the  navigation  is  very  dangerous,  and 
unfitted  for  commerce ;  according  to  the  information  given  to  Capt.  Cochrane 
by  Major  Alvarez,  a  Colombian  officer,  as  to  forming  a  canal  or  railroad, 
it  is  impossible.  Major  Alvarez,  who  travelled  over  it  to  Panamd,  found  the 
Niapippi  shallow,  rapid,  and  rocky ;  that  the  land  carriage  to  Tupica  was  over 
three  sets  of  hills ;  and  that  he  could  perceive  no  possibility  of  making  a  com- 
munication between  this  river  and  the  Pacific.  It  must,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
that  the  Baron  Humboldt  (who  did  not  visit  this  spot  himself)  was  misinformed 
on  the  subject.! 

The  following  is  the  general  account  of  the  matter  as  given  by  Humboldt  in 
his  Relation  Historique,  tome  i. : — 

'*  A  monk  of  great  activity,  padre  of  a  village  near  Novita,  employed  his 
parishioners  to  dig  a  small  canal  on  the  Quebrada  de  la  Raspadura,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  San  Juan ;  by  means  of  which,  when  the  rains  are  abundant,  canoes 
laden  with  cacao  pass  from  sea  to  sea.  This  interior  communication  has  existed 
since  1788,  unknown  in  Europe.  The  small  Canal  of  Raspadura  unites,  on  the 
coasts  of  the  two  oceans,  two  points  76  leagues  distant  from  one  another." — 
(Humboldt.) 

This  communication  can  never  become  of  great  utility,  from  its  distance,  and 
the  brief  season  of  the  year  in  which  it  is  practicable.  M.  Gogueneche,  a  very 
intelligent  Biscayan  pilot,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  turned  the  attention 
of  the  government  to  this  part  for  communicating  between  the  oceans.     An 

*  See  Account  of  Colombia,  vol.  i.  The  allusion  to  Biro,  or  Biraqueta,  has  been  before 
noticed,  as  giving  the  name  to  the  region  now  called  "  Pera."— See  page  137,  ante. 

f  The  commonication  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  might  be  formed  by  the 
jonction  of  the  npper  parts  of  the  rivers  San  Juan  and  Atrato  which  fklls  into  the  Gulf  of  Darien. 

The  jonction  would  be  between  the  Tambo  of  San  Pablo,  on  the  San  Juan,  and  the  Tambo  of 
Citera,  on  the  Atrato.  Capt.  C.  S.  Cochrane  thus  speaks  of  it : — ''After  an  hour's  travelling  I 
GUbe  to  the  rising  g^round  that  divides  this  stream  ftom  the  one  on  the  Citera  side.  I  particularly 
inspected  it,  and  found  the  distance  from  one  stream  to  the  other  to  be  about  400  yards,  and  tlie 
height  of  the  ground  necessary  to  be  cut  through  about  70  feet ;  but  after  digging  a  very  few  feet 
you  come  to  the  solid  rock,  which  would  miULO  the  undertaking  expensive ;  besides  which,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  deepen  each  stream  for  about  a  league,  so  that  I  think  the  least  cost  would 
be  600,000  dollars  to  make  a  good  commonication  from  the  Atrato  to  the  San  Juan." — Cochrane, 
vol.  ii.  p.  431 ;  but  it  never  can  become  serviceable  for  reasons  stated  above. 

t  Cochrane,  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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Englishman,  also,  is  among  the  competitors  for  augmenting  this  plan.  We  shall 
give  the  whole  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

PORT  PINAS  is  the  next  point  to  the  northward,  and  of  it  we  find  in  Dampier 
the  following  : — 

^'  Puerto  Pinas  is  named  from  the  numerous  pine  trees  growing  there.  The  land 
is  tolerably  high,  rising  gently  as  it  runs  into  the  country.  Near  the  sea  it  is  all 
covered  with  high  woods.  The  land  which  bounds  the  harbour  is  low  in  the 
middle,  but  high  and  rocky  on  both  sides.  At  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  there 
are  two  small  islands,  or  rather  barren  rocks.  In  the  Spanish  pilot  books  this  is 
recommended  for  a  good  harbour ;  but  it  lies  open  to  the  S.W.  winds,  which 
frequently  blow  here  in  the  wet  season."  Besides  this,  he  says  that  within  the 
islands  it  is  of  small  extent,  and  has  a  narrow  entrance.  He  did  not  enter  with 
his  ship,  but  sent  his  boats,  and  they  found  a  good  stream  of  water,  but  they  could 
not  fill  them,  on  account  of  the  great  swell  which  rolled  into  the  harbour. — 
(March,  1685.)* 

THE  BAY  OF  PANAMA, 

according  to  the  imperfect  charts  hitherto  published,  is  about  100  miles  wide, 
between  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  on  the  East,  and  Point  Mala  on  the  West. 
The  city  of  Panamd,  now  again  rising  into  importance,  is  at  the  head  of  this 
extensive  space,  60  or  70  miles  within  the  arms  of  its  opening.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  bay  we  have  only  the  Spanish  charts,  but  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  city  has  been  surveyed  and  published  by  the  English  Admiralty ;  of  this 
part,  therefore,  we  possess  now  an  accurate  knowledge—of  other  portions  less 
so.  As  in  the  parts  we  have  just  described,  Dampier  is  our  great  authority.  We 
extract  the  description  of  the  climate  given  in  his  Collection  :— - 

'^  The  weather  is  much  the  same  here  as  in  other  places  in  the  torrid  zone  in 
this  latitude,  but  inclining  rather  to  the  wet  extreme.  The  season  of  rains  begins 
in  April  or  May ;  and  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  rains  are 
very  violent.  It  is  very  hot,  also,  about  this  time,  wherever  the  sun  breaks  out 
of  a  cloud ;  for  the  air  is  then  very  sultry,  because  then  usually  there  are  no 
breezes  to  fan  and  cool  it,  but  it  is  all  glowing  hot.  About  September  the  rains 
begin  to  abate,  but  'tis  November  or  December,  and,  it  may  be,  part  of  January, 
ere  they  are  quite  gone ;  so  that  'tis  a  very  wet  country,  and  has  rains  for  two- 
thirds,  if  not  three-quarters,  of  a  year.  Their  first  coming  is  after  the  manner  of 
our  sudden  April  showers,  or  hasty  thunder-showers,  once  in  a  day  at  first;  after 
this,  two  or  three  in  a  day  ;  at  length  a  shower  almost  every  hour,  and  frequently 
accompanied  by  violent  thunder  and  lightning,  during  which  time  the  air  has 
often  a  faint  sulphureous  smell,  when  pent  up  among  the  woods. 

^^  After  this  variable  weather  for  about  four  or  six  weeks,  there  will  be  settled 
continued  rains  of  several  days  and  nights,  without  thunder  and  lightning,  but 
exceeding  vehement,  considering  the  length  of  them ;  yet  at  intervals  between 
these,  even  in  the  wettest  of  the  season,  there  will  be  several  fair  days,  intermixed 
with  only  tornadoes  or  thunder-showers,  and  that  sometimes  for  a  week  together. 

*  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
2   E 
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These  thuoder-showere  cause,  usually,  a  sensible  wind,  by  the  clouds  pressing 
the  atmosphere,  which  is  very  refreshing,  and  moderates  the  heat.  But  then  this 
wind  shaking  the  trees  of  this  continued  forest,  their  dropping  is  as  troublesome 
as  the  rain  itself.  When  the  shower  is  over,  you  shall  hear  a  great  way  together 
the  croaking  of  frogs  and  toads,  the  humming  of  moskitos  or  gnats,  and  the 
hissing  or  shrieking  of  snakes  and  other  insects,  loud  and  unpleasant,  some  like 
the  quacking  of  ducks.  The  moskitos  chiefly  infest  the  low  swampy  or  mangrove 
lands,  near  the  rivers  or  seas ;  but,  however,  this  country  is  not  so  pestered  with 
that  uneasy  vermin  as  many  other  of  the  warm  countries  are.  When  the  rains 
fall  among  the  woods,  they  make  a  hollow  or  rattling  sound ;  but  the  floods 
caused  by  them  often  bear  down  the  trees.  These  will  often  barricade  and  dam 
up  the  river,  till  'tis  cleared  by  another  flood  that  shall  set  the  trees  all  afloat 
again.  Sometimes,  also,  the  floods  run  over  a  broad  plain,  and  for  the  time 
make  it  all  like  one  great  lake.  The  coolest  time  here  is  about  our  Christmas, 
when  the  fair  weather  is  coming  on."* 

POINT  GARACHINA,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  S.E.  limit  of  Panama 
Bay,  Dampier  says  is  tolerably  high  land,  rocky,  and  destitute  of  trees,  but 
within  land  it  is  woody.  It  is  surrounded  by  rocks  seaward ;  within  the  point 
by  the  sea,  at  low  water,  there  are  abundance  of  oysters  and  mussels.  The  tide 
rises  here  8  or  9  feet ;  the  flood  sets  N.N.E.,  the  ebb  S.S.W.f 

The  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  occupies  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Bay  of  Panam^,  and 
its  entrance  lies  between  Point  Garachina  on  the  South  and  Point  San  Lorenzo,  or 
Point  Brava,  as  it  is  named  in  the  chart.  This  cape  is  unimportant,  and  has  shoal 
water  extending  for  several-  miles  to  the  South  of  it.  It  is  the  outlet  of  several 
rivers,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  Sambo,  the  Sta.  Maria,  and  the  Congo. 

The  Sambo  (or  Sambu)  River  seems  to  be  considerable,  according  to  Dampier's 
account.  It  falls  into  the  gulf  a  few  miles  to  the  East  of  Point  Garachina,  on 
the  South  side.    We  copy  his  further  account. 

"  Between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers,  on  either  side,  the  gulf  runs  in 
towards  the  land  somewhat  narrower ;  and  makes  five  or  six  small  islands,  which 
are  clothed  with  great  trees,  gpreen  and  flourishing  all  the  year,  and  good  chan- 
nels between  the  islands.  Beyond  which,  further  in  still,  the  shore  on  each  side 
closes  so  near,  with  two  points  of  mangrove  land,  as  to  make  a  narrow  or  strait 
scarce  half  a  mile  wide.  This  serves  as  a  mouth  or  entrance  to  the  inner  part  of 
the  gulf,  which  is  a  deep  bay,  2  or  3  leagues  over  every  way ;  and  about  the  East 
end  thereof  are  the  mouths  of  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  Santa 
Maria.  There  are  many  outlets  or  creeks  besides  this  narrow  place,  but  none 
navigable  besides  that.  This  is  the  way  that  the  privateers  have  generally  taken, 
as  the  nearest  between  the  North  and  South  seas.  The  River  Santa  Maria  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  rivers  of  this  gulf.  It  is  navigable  8  or  9  leagues  up,  for  so  high 
the  tide  flows.  Beyond  that  place  the  river  is  divided  into  many  branches,  which 
are  only  fit  for  canoes.     The  tide  rises  and  falls  in  this  river  about  18  feet."]: 

In  Wafer's  description  of  the  Isthmus  is  also  an  account  of  this  gulf.     The 

*  Prom  Mr.  Lionel  Wafer's  description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America,  given  in  Dampier's  Col- 
lection, vol.  ill.  pp.  814-16.  t  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  174, 198. 

X  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  ''  About  6  leagues  from  the  riTer*s  mouth,  on  the  South  side  of  it, 
the  Spaniards,  about  90  years  ago,  upon  the  first  dlMoyery  of  the  gold  mines  here,  built  the  town 
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country  all  about  here  is  woody  and  low,  and  very  unheal  thy ,  the  rivers  being  so 
oazy  that  the  stinking  mud  infects  the  air.  But  the  little  village  of  Scuchadero 
lies  on  the  right  side  of  the  River  of  Santa  Maria,  near  the  mouth  of  it ;  it  is 
seated  on  a  fast  rising  ground,  open  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  and  admitting 
fresh  breezes  from  the  sea,  so  that  it  is  pretty  healthy,  and  serves  as  a  place 
of  refreshment  for  the  mines,  and  has  a  fine  rivulet  of  very  sweet  water,  whereas 
those  rivers  are  brackish  for  a  considerable  way  up  the  country. 

''  Between  Scuchadero  and  Cape  San  Lorenzo,  which  makes  the  North  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Michael,  the  River  of  Congo  falls  into  the  gulf;  which  river  is 
made  up  of  many  rivulets  that  fall  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  join  into  one 
stream.  The  mouth  of  it  is  muddy,  and  bare  for  a  great  way  at  low  water, 
unless  just  in  the  depth  of  the  channel ;  and  it  affords  little  entertainment  for 
shipping.  But  further  in  the  river  is  deep  enough  ;  so  that  ships  coming  in  at 
high  water  might  find  it  a  very  good  harbour,  if  they  had  any  business  here. 
The  gulf  itself  hath  several  islands  in  it ;  and  up  and  down,  in  and  about  them, 
there  is  in  many  places  good,  very  good,  riding,  for  the  most  part  in  oazy  ground. 
The  islands,  also,  especially  those  toward  the  mouth,  make  a  good  shelter ;  and 
the  gulf  hath  room  enough  for  a  multitude  of  ships.  The  sides  are  everywhere 
surrounded  with  mangroves,  growing  in  swampy  land. 

*'  North  of  this  gulf  is  a  small  creek,  and  the  land  between  these  is  partly  such 
mangrove  land  as  the  other,  and  partly  sandy  bays.  From  thence  the  land  runs 
further  on  North,  but  gently  bending  to  the  West ;  and  this  coast  also  is  much 
such  a  mixture  of  mangrove  land  and  sandy  bay  quite  to  the  River  Cheapo ;  and 
in  many  places  there  are  sholes  for  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  ofi*  at  sea.  In  several 
parts  of  this  coast,  at  about  5  or  6  miles'  distance  from  the  shore,  there  are  small 
hills,  and  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  woods.  I  know  but  one  river  worth 
observing  between  Congo  and  Cheapo ;  yet  there  are  many  creeks  and  outlets ; 
but  no  fresh  water  that  I  know  of,  in  any  part  of  this  coast,  in  the  dry  season; 
for  the  stagnancies  and  declivities  of  the  ground,  and  the  very  droppings  of  the 
trees,  in  the  wet  season,  afford  water  enough. 

''  Cheapo  is  a  considerable  river,  but  has  no  good  entering  into  it  for  sholes. 
Its  course  is  long,  rising  near  the  North  Sea,  and  pretty  far  towards  the  East. 
About  this  river  the  country  something  changes  its  face,  being  savannah  on  the 
West  side,  though  the  East  side  is  woodland  as  the  other. 

•*  Between  the  River  of  Cheapo  and  Panama,  further  West,  are  three  rivers  of 
no  great  consequence,  lying  open  to  the  sea.  The  land  between  is  low,  even  land, 
most  of  it  dry,  and  covered  here  and  there  by  the  sea,  with  short  bushes." — 
(Dampier's  Collection,  vol.  iii.  pp.  309 — 311.) 

Chepillo,  or  Chepelio,  is  the  pleasantest  island  in  the  Bay  of  Panamd.     It  is 

of  Santa  Maria.  This  town  was  taken  by  Captains  Coxon,  Harris,  and  Sharp,  at  their  entrance 
into  these  seas,  it  being:  then  but  newly  built." — Dampier.  In  the  third  volame  of  his  Collection, 
which  as  far  as  modem  observation  has  followed  the  narratives  may  be  implicitly  relied  on  for 
accuracy,  there  is  an  account  of  an  expedition  in  1702,  to  these  same  mines  of  Santa  Maria, 
related  by  Nathaniel  Davis.  This,  as  well  as  the  others,  is  very  interesting,  and  evidently 
faithful.  See  Dampier's  Collection,  1729,  vol.  iii.  p.  461,  to  the  end.  Dampier  mentions,  also, 
the  great  quantity  of  gold  extracted  from  the  mines,  by  means  of  slaves,  under  the  Spaniards. 
After  these  buccaneering  expeditions  these  towns  were  deserted. 
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8  leagues  from  Panam&,  and  a  league  off  shore.  The  island  is  about  a  mile  long 
and  nearly  as  broad.  It  is  low  on  the  North  side,  and  rises  by  a  gentle  ascent 
toward  the  South.  It  was  planted  with  excellent  fruits,  the  centre  growing  good 
plantains.  The  anchorage  is  on  the  North  side,  and  is  good  about  half  a  mile 
from  shore.  There  was  a  well  close  by  the  sea  in  this  neighbourhood.  The 
island  lies  off  the  mouth  of  the  River  Cheapo.* 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  bay  is  a  group  of  islands,  called  sometimes  the 
Islaa  del  Rey^  or  King*s  Islands j  and  also  the  Pearl  Islands  ;  but  Dampier  says, 
''  I  cannot  imagine  wherefore  they  are  called  so,  for  I  did  never  see  one  pearl 
oyster  about  them,  nor  any  pearl  oyster-shells ;  but  on  the  other  oysters  I  have 
made  many  a  meal  there.*' 

The  Ylas  del  Rey  (now  the  Islands  of  Columbia)  cover  about  400  square 
miles,  and  comprise  numerous  islets,  and  probably  30  or  40  fishing  villages. 
At  Casalla,  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  witnessed  the  pearl  fishing  carried  on  at 
these  islands  in  full  activity.  The  quantity  of  pearls  estimated  at  the  season  is 
about  two  gallons.  Capt.  Belcher  describes  the  mode  and  state  of  the  diving 
trade  he  witnessed  in  October,  1838. 

The  principal  of  these  is  Isla  del  Rey,  which  is  about  17  miles  long  by  10  in  its 
greatest  breadth.  To  the  West  of  this  are  San  JosS  and  Pedro  Gonzales,  and 
to  the  northward  of  it  are  a  group  of  several,  of  which  Pachea,  or  Pacheca 
(Pacheque),  is  the  northernmost ;  it  is  small,  and  33  miles  S.£.  of  Panamd.  On 
the  South  side  of  it  there  are  two  or  three  small  islands,  leaving  a  very  narrow, 
but  clear,  channel  between  them  and  Pacheque.  Dampier  says,  the  southernmost 
of  the  group  is  called  St.  Paul's ;  but  the  chart  does  not  notice  this.  He  says, 
at  the  S.£.  end  of  the  islands,  about  a  league  from  St.  Paul's,  there  is  a  good 
place  for  ships  to  careen  or  haul  ashore.  It  is  surrounded  with  the  land,  and 
has  a  good,  deep  channel  on  the  North  side  to  enter,  by.  The  tide  rises  here 
about  10  feet. 

The  islands  are  low  and  woody,  and  the  soil  fertile,  but  not  much  cultivated. 
Between  them  the  channels  are  narrow  and  deep,  but  only  fit  for  boats  to  pass. 
They  are  pleasant  in  appearance  from  their  flourishing  verdure. 

Between  the  South  end  of  Isla  del  Rey  and  Point  Garachina  is  Galera  Island, 
small,  low,  and  barren ;  S.W.  from  it  extends  a  shoal  for  some  miles.  Six  miles 
S.£.  of  this  island  is  the  San  Jose  Bank,  according  to  the  chart,  having  32  feet 
of  water  on  it,  and  is  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  Point  Garachina. 

The  channel  between  these  islands  and  the  main  on  the  East  is  clear  and  deep, 
having  good  anchorage  all  the  way.  f 

PANAMA. 

This  place  is  much  more  familiar  in  Europe  than  its  own  present  importance 
would  warrant ;  this  arises  from  its  being  the  nearest  point  of  approach  between 
the  two  great  oceans,  and  therefore  it  has  been  more  minutely  examined  than 
other  more  commercial  parts,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  some  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific,  which  scheme  seems 

•  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  302— »04.  t  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  176—177. 
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to  be  in  some  prospect  of  realization  since  the  great  accession  of  interests  to  the 
country  of  California  to  the  N.W.  In  former  times,  during  the  Spanish  domina- 
tion, it  was  a  place  of  great  commerce  and  strength.  This  arose  from  the  policy 
pursued  by  that  government  in  restricting  the  transit  of  merchandise  from  and  to 
Mexico  and  Peru  and  Europe  to  this  port ;  and  down  to  1824  Panam4  was  the 
highway  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  on  the  Pacific*  But  the  downfall  of  the 
Spanish  power,  combined  with  the  trade  opened  by  British  ships  passing  around 
Cape  Horn,  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  prosperity  of  Panamd. 

The  Isthmus  between  Panamd  and  Chagres  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Uoyd, 
F.R.S.,  in  1827  and  1828  ;  and  from  his  description  we  extract  the  following: — 

**  The  site  of  Panam&  has  been  once  changed.  Where  the  old  city  stood,  which 
is  about  3  miles  East  of  the  present  situation,  was  already,  when  the  Spaniards 
first  reached  it  in  1515,*  occupied  by  an  Indian  population,  attracted  to  it  by 
the  abundance  of  fish  on  the  coast,  and  who  are  said  to  have  named  it '  Panamd' 
from  this  circumstance,  the  word  signifying  much  fish.  They  were,  however, 
speedily  dispossessed,  and  even  so  early  as  in  1521,  the  title  and  privileges  of  a 
city  were  conferred  on  the  Spanish  town  by  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  In 
the  year  1670  it  was  sacked  and  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  buccaneer  Morgan ; 
and  it  was  only  after  this  built  where  it  now  stands. 

''  Its  present  position  is  in  lat.  8^  57'  N.,  Ion.  79°  3V  W.,  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
shaped  nearly  like  a  spear-head,  extending  a  considerable  distance  out  to  sea, 
and  gradually  swelling  towards  the  middle.  Its  harbour  is  protected  by  a  number 
of  islands,  a  little  way  from  the  main  land,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
size,  and  highly  cultivated.  There  is  good  anchorage  under  them  all,  and 
supplies  of  ordinary  kinds,  including  excellent  water,  may  be  obtained  firom 
most  of  them. 

**  The  plan  of  this  city  is  not  strictly  regular ;  but  the  principal  streets  extend 
across  the  peninsula  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  a  current  of  air  is  thus  preserved,  and 
more  cleanliness  than  is  usually  found  in  the  Spanish-American  towns.  The 
fortifications  are  also  irregular,  and  not  strong,  though  the  walls  are  high,  the 
bastions  having  been  constructed  from  time  to  time  as  the  menaces  of  pirates, 
or  other  enemies,  have  suggested.  The  buildings  are  of  stone,  generally  most 
substantial,  and  the  larger  with  courts  or  patios.  The  style  is  the  old  Spanish. 
Of  public  edifices  there  are  a  beautiful  cathedral ;  four  convents  (now  nearly 
deserted),  belonging  respectively  to  the  Dominican,  Augustin,  Franciscan,  and 
Mercenaries  monks ;  a  nunnery  of  Sta.  Clara ;  a  college  de  la  Campania,  and 
also  the  walls  of  another  (the  Jesuits'  college),  which  was  begun  on  a  magnificent 
scale,  but  was  never  finished,  and  is  now  falling  into  ruins.^f 

Capt.  Basil  Hall,  who  visited  it  a  few  years  previous  to  Mr.  Lloyd,  says  that 
the  finest  ruin  at  Panamd  is  that  of  the  Jesuits'  college,  a  large  and  beautiful 
edifice,  which,  however,  was  never  finished ;  yet  the  melancholy  interest  which 
it  inspires  is  rather  augmented  than  diminished  by  that  circumstance;  for  it 

*  **  Ifata,  on  the  West  side  of  the  Bay  of  Panami,  was  the  first  town  boilt  by  the  Spaniards 
on  the  coast  of  the  8oath  Sea.  It  was  founded  in  1617.  The  following  year  they  established 
themtelTes  at  Panamft." — HerrerOf  Hittaria  de  Uu  Inditu  OeeidentaUt,  dec.  2,  lib.  iv.  chap.  1. 

t  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  i.  pp.  8&-6. 
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reminds  us  not  only  of  the  destruction  of  the  great  order  which  founded  it,  but 
also  of  the  total  decay  of  Spanish  taste  and  wealth  which  accompanied  that 
event.  The  college  is  a  large  quadrangular  building,  which  had  been  carried 
to  the  height  of  two  stories,  and  was  probably  to  have  been  surmounted  by  a 
third.  ....  In  a  field  a  little  beyond  the  square,  on  the  side  opposite 
the  college,  stand  the  remains  of  a  church  and  convent,  which  is  reached,  not 
without  difiiculty,  by  wading,  breast  high,  through  a  field  of  weeds  and  flowers, 

which  in  this  climate  shoot  up  with  wonderful  quickness In  some 

districts  of  the'  town  of  Panamd  whole  streets  are  allowed  to  fall  into  neglect, 
grass  has  grown  over  most  parts  of  the  pavement,  and  even  the  military  works 
are  crumbling  fast  to  decay.  Everything,  in  short,  tells  the  same  lamentable 
story  of  former  splendour  and  of  present  poverty.* 

Although  this  has  been  written  for  twenty  years,  yet  the  remarks  hold  good 
to  the  time  just  previous  to  the  California  attractions,  which,  necessarily,  have 
occasioned  great  changes  in  its  position.    A  writer  in  July,  1848,  says : — 

'<  Panamd  is  indeed  a  city  of  ruins,  and  a  feeling  of  melancholy  is  excited  on 
contrasting  it  with  what  it  once  was.  It  stands  on  an  area  of  about  12  acres, 
entirely  surrounded  by  fortifications,  the  sea  wall  of  which  is  in  the  best  state, 
but  even  that  in  many  places  fallen  away.-l*  Only  in  one  part  on  the  land  side 
to  the  N.W,  have  I  seen  any  symptoms  of  repairing.  The  ditch  and  walls 
luxuriant  with  weeds,  and  g^ss  not  unconunon  in  the  streets.  On  the  S.K 
bastion  there  are  a  few  beautiful  brass  guns,  three  only  mounted,  but  the  carriages 
in  such  a  state  that  I  doubt  much  their  standing  a  couple  of  rounds.  Should  a 
war  ever  take  place  (which  God  forbid !)  Panamd  would  certainly  be  a  place  worth 
having  (even  if  only  in  trust  for  the  present  possessors),  from  its  being  the  key 
to  the  Pacific.  The  country  around  is  beautiful,  and  capable  of  producing 
everything :  that  is,  as  far  as  I  am  capable  of  judging,  and  comparing  the  soil 
with  other  countries  well  known  as  fertile. 

'<  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  July,  1848,  I  saw  a  sight  which  certainly  raised 
feelings  of  pride  at  being  an  Englishman,  and  knowing  that  all  before  me  was 
going  to  my  home.  Before  the  house  of  the  British  Consulate  were  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  mules  loading  with  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  treasure, 
which  had  been  landed  the  day  before  from  the  steamer  just  arrived  from  the 
ports  between  Valparaiso  and  this.  It  is  to  be  shipped  at  Chagres  on  board  the 
Royal  Mail  steamer  for  England,  which  I  certainly  think  the  best  and  quickest 
mode  of  transmitting  specie,  instead  of  by  Cape  Horn ;  and  when  steamboats 
from  the  northward  are  running  more  will  go  this  way.  The  quantity  has  been 
gradually  increasing,  commencing  about  16  months  ago  with  16,000  dollars. 

'<  As  far  as  I  have  seen  and  can  learn  from  others,  the  arrangements  are 
perfect,  and  now  only  want  the  road  between  Cruces  and  Panamd  widened  and 

*  Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.,  part  ii.  chap.  40. 

t  "There  is  every  facility  for  erecting  a  substantial  pier,  and  improving  the  Inner  anchorage, 
which  must  follow  the  arrival  of  the  steamers,  unless  they  still  submit  to  the  miserable  landing 
mt  the  seaport  gate,  which  is  as  filthy  as  it  is  inconvenient.  Panami.  affords  the  usual  supplies 
which  are  to  be  obtained  in  these  tropical  regions,  and  at  moderate  prices ;  but  vessels  wishing 
to  procure  water,  bullocks,  &c.,  can  obtain  them  more  readily  at  the  Idand  of  Taboga." — Sir  E, 
Belcher f  Voyage  qfthe  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  pp.  8S-4. 
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repaired.  At  present  it  is  in  a  terrible  state ;  bat  still  nothing  to  prevent  a  good 
mule  travelling  with  a  load  of  specie,  which  is  packed  in  boxes  or  bars  in  hide  or 
canvas,  two  of  which  are  a  load,  when  each  weigh  from  120  to  1401b. 

"  At  present,  voyaging  from  Chagres  to  Graces  is  performed  in  canoes.  The 
large  ones  for  one  person  can  be  made  very  comfortable,  and  in  the  dry  season 
the  voyage  can  be  performed  in  a  day  and  a  half;  in  the  wet  season  of  course 
longer,  the  downward  corrent  being  very  strong. 

**  The  population  of  Panami,  with  its  suburbs,  is  about  6,000.  What  is  here 
greatly  wanted  is  capital,  backed  up  with  English  energy ;  and  I  certainly  think 
the  Royal  Mail  West  India  Company  will  reap  g^eat  benefit  by  what  they  ar« 
about  to  do  respecting  the  repair  of  the  Graces  road ;  not  forgetting  that  thanks 
and  praise  are  due  to  those  who  first  advocated  such  a  thing.  We  may  then 
expect  to  see  Panamd  in  a  different  state  from  what  it  is  now  :  all  the  rains  of 
immense  convents  turaed  into  stores,  with  plenty  throughout  the  land."  * 

As  might  be  expected,  the  Galifornia  movement  has  effected  a  change  in 
the  fallen  fortunes  of  Panamd.  There  have  been  some  comfortable  inns 
established,  as  is  also  the  case  at  Gruces  and  Ghagres  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
called  into  existence  by  the  transit  of  the  emigrants  from  the  United  States  and 
Europe  to  San  Francisco.  Between  New  York  and  Ghagres,  at  the  commencement 
of  1850,  three  different  lines  of  first-class  steamers  were  constantly  plying. 
From  this  it  may  be  judged  that  a  great  influx  of  prosperity  had  reached  this 
deserted  city,  and  that  many  of  the  old  inhabitants,  who  for  many  years  have 
been  very  poor,  now  deem  themselves  rich.  Gonsequently  Panamd  is  changing 
its  appearance  very  much.  The  Americans  have  been  buying  and  leasing 
property  for  various  purposes,  and  rents  have  increased  ten-fold.  It  was  believed 
that  the  seat  of  goverament  would  be  removed  to  Panamd,  which  would  give  it 
much  additional  importance.  Large  improvements  were  going  on  at  the  Island 
of  Taboga,  opposite  the  city,  where  the  steamers  lie.  A  steam  ferry  to  the  island 
was  about  to  be  established,  and  American  commercial  houses  were  beginning 
business  there  on  a  large  scale. 

From  Panam&,  also,  to  San  Francisco  there  were  three  lines  of  steamers  plying 
regularly. 

All  this  sounds  very  differently  from  the  old  accounts.  How  far  this  sudden 
prosperity  may  have  stability,  or  whether  it  be  but  ephemeral,  time  must  unfold. f 

Immediately  about  Panama,  East  along  the  coast,  and  N.W,  from  it,  the  land 
is  low  and  flat,  but  West  and  N.E.  the  mountains  approach  it  closely ;  and  from 
a  hill  called  Gerro  Ancon,  about  a  mile  West  from  the  city,  and  540  feet  high,  an 
excellent  bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  adjoining  country,  including 
the  city,  the  islands  in  the  bay,  the  neighbouring  plantations,  the  mountains  of 
Veragua,  the  Pearl  Islands,  the  flat  country  towards  Ghagres,  the  elevated  chain 
between  Porto-Bello  and  Panami,  the  Rio  Grande,  the  low  land  along  the  coast 
towards  the  Pacora  and  Cheapo,  Panamd  Vieja,  &c.,  all  which  come  successively 
under  review,  and  together  constitute  a  landscape  beyond  measure  beautiful,  t 

•  Nant  Mag.,  Nov.  1848,  pp.  60&-10.  t  See  Doily  News,  Mwrch  6,  I860. 

t  Mp.  Lloyd,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Qeographictl  Society,  voL  i.  p.  86. 
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Panama  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  chains.  They  are  very  well  known  for  their 
beauty  and  peculiarly  neat  workmanship.  One  weighing  about  an  ounce  costs 
£4  8s.;  and  silver  chains  of  the  same  kind  of  manufacture  are  to  be  had  very 
reasonably.  The  Panama  hat,  which  is  a  favourite  wear  in  the  country,  is  brought 
from  Guayaquil,  and  costs  from  two  to  twenty  dollars.* 

At  9  miles  South  by  compass  from  the  city  is  the  little  island  of  Taboga,  It  is 
about  2  miles  long  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  and  off  its  S.£.  end  is  a  smaller  island, 
Uravaj  and  a  rock,  Terupa ;  the  former  separated  from  Taboga  by  a  narrow, 
shallow,  rocky  channel. 

Taboguilla  lies  1 }  miles  N.E.  of  Taboga,  and  is  about  1  mile  long.  Off  its 
South  point  is  a  rock  called  the  Farallon ;  and  about  midway  between  it  and 
Urava,  that  is,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  each,  is  a  sunken  rock,  having  8  to 
14  fathoms  close  around  it.  Otherwise  the  channel  between  the  islands  is  clear, 
with  a  depth  of  15  to  20  fathoms.  These  islands  are  important  to  Panama,  as 
they  are  the  gardens  of  the  town,  and  supply  it  plentifully  with  fruit  and  vegetables. 

On  the  N.E.  side  of  Taboga  is  a  village,  opposite  which  vessels  visiting  Panama 
usually  anchor,  to  procure  water  and  supplies,  which  are  not  readily  to  be  got  at 
the  city.  '^  The  anchorage  is  in  a  snug  cove,  opposite  to  a  romantic  little  village, 
the  huts  of  which,  built  of  wattled  canes,  are  so  completely  hid  by  the  screen  of 
trees  which  skirts  the  beach,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  anchoring 
place,  though  not  200  yards  off;  but  the  walls  of  a  neat  whitewashed  church, 
built  on  a  grassy  knoll,  rise  above  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  disclose  the  situation 
of  the  village.  The  stream,  from  which  vessels  fill  their  water  casks,  is  nearly 
as  Invisible  as  the  houses;  the  whole  island,  indeed,  is  so  thickly  wooded  with 
shrubs,  tamarind,  plantain,  and  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  thick  grass,  that  nothing 
can  at  first  be  discovered  but  a  solid  mass  of  brilliant  foliage." 

There  is  a  watering  place  on  each  side  of  the  village,  but  which  are  not  seen 
until  you  land;  that  on  the  S.E.  side  is  the  largest  stream,  and  at  night  runs 
clear  and  constant,  but  in  the  day  time  it  is  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  washing 
operations ;  the  other,  to  the  northward,  though  smaller,  lies  more  out  of  the 
village. 

''  As  the  days  were  intolerably  hot,  I  determined  to  water  the  ship  by  night ; 
and  she  was  accordingly  moored  as  close  to  the  shore  as  possible.  The  sea  in 
this  corner  of  the  cove  being  quite  smooth,  the  boats  rowed  to  and  fro  all  night 
with  perfect  ease ;  and  the  moon  being  only  one  day  short  of  the  full,  afforded 
ample  light  to  work  by.  The  casks  were  rolled  along  a  path,  to  the  side  of  a 
natural  basin,  which  received  the  stream  as  it  leaped  over  the  edge  of  a  rock, 
closely  shrouded  by  creepers  and  flowers  interlaid  into  one  another,  and  forming  a 
canopy  over  the  pool,  from  which  our  people  lifted  out  the  water  with  buckets. 
This  spot  was  only  lighted  by  a  few  chance  rays  of  the  moon,  which  found  their 
way  through  the  broken  screen  of  cocoa-nut  leaves,  and  chequered  the  ground 
here  and  there.  Through  a  long  avenue  in  the  woods,  we  could  just  discover  the 
village,  with  many  groups  of.  the  inhabitants  sleeping  before  their  doors,  on  mats 

*  Mr.  Webster,  NarratiTe  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Chani^isUer,  vol.  ii.  p.  156. 
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spread  in  the  moonlight*  The  scene  was  tranquil  and  beautiful,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  characteristic  of  the  climate  and  country. 

"  Here  we  procured  various  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  together  with  a  supply  of 
yams,  fowls,  and  vegetables,  and  fodder  for  the  oxen. 

'*  The  town  of  Panamd  is  supplied  from  these  and  the  neighbouring  islands  with 
the  last-mentioned  articles."— (Capt.  Basil  Hall.) 

The  coast  of  the  main  land  to  the  North  of  Taboga,  or  to  the  S.W.  of 
Panamd,  cannot  be  approached  to  within  If  miles,  on  account  of  the  shoal 
water  which  extends  that  distance  off.  On  the  edge  of  these  shallow  soundings 
are  several  small  islands.  Those  nearest  to  the  city  are  Perico,  Ilenao,  and 
Culebra^  which  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  San  Jose  outside  of  them* 
These  are  from  2  to  3  miles  from  the  city.  S.W.  of  them  are  the  Pulberia  Reefs^ 
and  Chavgami  Islet  upon  them  ;  and  still  farther,  in  the  same  direction,  are  the 
Islets  of  Tortola  and  Tortolita,  Within  these  islands  a  vessel  ought  not  to 
entangle  herself. 

At  IJ  miles  nearly  East  of  the  city  is  a  large  bank,  nearly  dry  at  low  water.  It 
is  of  some  extent,  and  should  be  carefully  avoided.*  To  the  South  of  it  is  the 
anchorage. 

The  Baja  de  Afuera^  according  to  the  observations  of  M.  Fisquet,  in  the  French 
corvette  Ixi  DanatdCy  in  1843,  is  2f  miles  £.  by  S.  from  the  East  point  of  the 
fortification  of  Panami.  It  has  only  12  feet  water  on  it,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
depth  of  4 1  to  5  fathoms. 

These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  environs  and  city  of  Panamd,  which 
may,  at  some  future  day,  assume  its  former  importance,  though  it  must  necessarily 
be  upon  a  very  different  basis.f 

The  notices  relative  to  the  proposed  communications  to  be  effected  by  railroad 
or  canal  between  the  two  oceans,  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  as  stated 
with  respect  to  the  Atrato  and  San  Juan  rivers  (page  208),  when  these  con- 
siderations will  be  united  under  one  head. 

To  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Directions  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  instruc- 
tions for  Panam4.    They  are  extracted  from  Lieut.  Foster's  Memoir : — 

''It  is  recommended  when  going  to  Panamd,  either  from  the  northward  or 

*  ''H.M.S.  Aetaon,  iu  working  into  the  Bay  of  Panam^,  December  26, 1840,  frrounded  on  tliiH 
bank,  called  the  ComdadOf  not  laid  down  in  the  chartn  at  that  time,  witli  the  following  bearings : — 
Panama  cathedral,  W.  by  S. ;  the  outer  Penco  Island,  S.S.  W.  ^  W.  The  ship  took  the  ground  from 
4|  fathoms,  payed  off  before  the  wind,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  again  afloat.  The  upper  part  of 
Panam&  Bay,  off  the  town,  has  very  shoal  water ;  and  as  there  is  no  good  survey  yet  made  of  it,  a 
measure  so  highly  desirable  in  these  days  of  steam  navigation,  vessels  are  recommended  not  to 
make  too  free  in  standing  in-shore." — Naut.  Mag.,  Nov.  1841,  p.  781.  Of  course  these  remarks 
are  now  obviated  by  the  excellent  survey  made  by  Sir  Edw.  Belcher,  in  1837. 

t  In  the  Colombian  congress  of  1823,  an  exclusive  privilege  was  granted  to  Messrs.  Rundell, 
Bridge,  and  Rundell,  the  well-known  goldsmiths  of  London,  to  iish  for  pearl  oysters,  with 
machinery  J  on  certain  parts  of  the  Colombian  coast.  Tiiere  were  three  places :  one  abotit  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  and  Cumana,  including  Margarita ;  a  second,  on  the  coast  of  the  Riu 
Hacha ;  and  the  third  was  in  the  Bay  of  Panam6.  The  stipulations  were,  ceding  one-fifth  of 
the  pearls  procured  to  the  government,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  their  monopoly  and 
the  machinery  were  to  revert  to  the  government.  They  consequently  formed  a  company,  called 
the  Colombian  Pearl  Fishery  Association,  which  despatched  one  ship  to  the  Pacific,  providt  d  with 
diving  bells ;  but  their  machinery  did  not  answer  the  expectation.  See  Present  State  of  Colombia, 
1827,  p.  324;  and  Colombia  in  itn  Present  State,  by  Col.  Francis  Hall,  1824. 
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southward,  to  get  hold  of  the  eastern  shore,  and  work  up  along  it,  as  the 
prevailing  wind  is  from  the  N.N.W.  in  the  day  time,  North  and  N.N.E.  in  the 
night,  which  enables  a  vessel  to  make  a  long  stretch  to  the  W.N.W.  in  smooth 
water,  whereas  it  would  be  a  dead  beat  to  windward  between  the  Isla  del  Rey 
and  the  western  shore,  independently  of  the  drain  of  current  out  and  a  short 
rough  sea. 

"  In  the  Spanish  surveys  of  this  bay,  there  is  a  bank  extending  8  miles  to  the 
S.£.  from  the  Island  of  Galera,  on  which  the  least  water  marked  is  8  Spanish 
fathoms,  and  we  were  informed  that  there  was  not  less. 

"  When  working  up  this  side,  it  may  be  advisable  not  to  stand  in-shore  on  the 
main  side  to  less  than  6  fathoms,  as  there  is  a  bank  laid  down  off  it  at  the  distance 
of  4  miles,  but  we  were  told  that  the  water  gradually  shoaled  to  it. 

'^  If  the  wind  proves  light,  and  the  small  islands  lying  to  the  northward  of 
the  Isla  del  Rey  have  not  been  seen,  and  night  coming  on,  it  would  be  well  to 
anchor,  and  not  to  run  in  in  the  night  time,  unless  it  were  moonlight,  before  being 
satisfied  on  this  head. 

**  Anchorage  of  H.M.S.  Conway  in  3J  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  with  the 
cathedral  N.  J  W. ;  tower  of  old  Panamd  Castle,  N.  by  E.  J  E. ;  a  detached 
rock  lying  off  the  Island  of  Penco,  S.S.E.  J  E.  (by  compass). 

**  The  flood  tide  appears  to  set  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  the  ebb  to  the  S.S.E. ;  but 
the  current  was  so  slight,  that  the  direction  of  either  tide  is  uncertain.  The  rise, 
as  got  by  means  of  the  lead  alongside  of  the  ship,  appeared  to  be  between  1 1  and 
12  feet,  and  the  time  of  high  water  about  two  hours. 

*^  Supplies  of  fresh  beef  and  live  oxen  are  obtained  here  in  plenty  ;  from  the 
inconvenient  distance  that  ships  lie  off  the  town,  watering  is  rendered  somewhat 
troublesome,  and  it  is  seldom  done,  since  such  facilities  are  found  at  the  Island 
of  Taboga,  which  lies  between  8  and  9  miles  to  the  southward,  and  directly  in  the 
way  out  from  this  anchorage." 

For  the  next  we  are  favoured  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Jeffery,  R.N. : — 
"At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  land  is  rather  high  and  irregular;  the  town 
lies  on  a  low  point  under  a  high  bluff,  and  in  making  it  the  first  objects  to  be 
seen  are  two  white  spires.  To  the  right,  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  land 
is  low,  and  covered  with  trees  ;  the  low  land  should  not  be  approached  nearer 
than  6  miles.  To  the  southward  is  a  considerable  number  of  islands,  they  are 
also  covered  with  trees.  Sailing  up  the  bay  with  a  fair  wind,  keep  the  islands 
close  on  board  ;  and  after  making  the  town  keep  well  to  the  southward,  as  there 
are  two  rocks,  one  bearing  E.  by  S.  {true),  3  miles  from  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  E.  }  S.,  2J  miles  from  the  town.  Tlie  difficulty  of  obtaining  water  is  very 
great,  it  being  on  the  Island  of  Taboga,  8  miles  from  the  town  ;  but  you  may 
anchor  close  in  under  the  island  in  8  fathoms,  abreast  a  small  village,  nearly  hid 
in  cocoa.nut  trees,  with  a  small  church  to  the  right ;  here  is  an  excellent  stream, 
and  you  can  obtain  almost  every  tropical  fruit,  and  plenty  of  yams.  The  flood 
tide  sets  right  into  the  bay,  and  very  strong;  the  ebb  sets  from  the  town,  towards 
Ilenao,  and  out  between  Taboga  and  the  Isla  del  Rey ;  at  neap  it  rises  10  or  12 
feet,  and  considerably  more  at  springs." 
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According  to  the  observations  of  CapL  Sir  Edw.  fielcher,  in  H.M.S.  Sulphur, 
the  N.R  bastion  of  Panamd  is  in  lat.  8°  5&  56"  N.,  Ion.  79°  31'  12"  W.  The 
variation,  in  1837,  was  7°  15'  E.  High  water  at  full  and  change  at  3*  23'; 
greatest  rise  22  feet. 

Otoque,  an  island  in  the  West  part  of  Panaroi  Bay,  is,  or  was,  inhabited,  and 
produced  some  provisions,  as  hogs,  fowls,  and  plantains.  It  lies  14  miles  South 
of  the  more  important  island  of  Taboga. 

The  S.W.  point  of  Panamd  Bay  is  Point  Mala,  in  lat.  7°  25',  Ion.  80°  2';  we 
have  no  particulars  of  it.  The  land  here  forms  a  peninsula,  the  West  point  of 
which  is  Cape  Mariato.  Between  them  is  the  Morro  de  Puercos,  a  high  round 
hill.  According  to  Dampier  (vol.  i.  p.  211),  there  are  on  this  coast  many  rivers 
and  creeks,  but  none  so  large  as  those  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay.  It  is  a 
coast  that  is  partly  mountainous,  partly  low  land,  and  very  thick  woods  bordering 
on  the  sea;  but  a  few  leagues  within  land  it  consists  mostly  of  savannahs,  which 
are  stocked  with  bulls  and  cows.  The  rivers  on  this  side  are  not  wholly  destitute 
of  gold,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  rivers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  The  coast 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  for  except  the  rivers  that  lead  up  to  the  towns  of  Nata 
and  Lavelia,  I  know  of  no  other  settlement  between  Panamd  and  Puebla  Nueva. 

Mantijo  Bay  and  the  Islands  of  Cebaco  lie  between  Punta  Marrato  and  Quibo 
Island,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  them. 

QUIBO  ISLAND  has  been  surveyed  by  Lieut.-Com.  J.  Wood,  R.N.  (1848). 
From  his  plan  it  appears  that  the  island  has  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent, 
19  miles  in  length.  North  to  South,  or  from  lat.  7°  13'  15"  N.  to  7°  32'  15"  N.  Its 
breadth  is  from  5  to  8  miles  on  an  average ;  the  convexity  facing  the  West. 

The  principal  anchorage,  Damas  Bay,  is  on  the  S.E.  side  ;  on  its  southern  part 
rocky  shoals  extend  for  nearly  a  mile,  and  off  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  San 
Juan,  which  falls  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  there  are  some  sandy  flats.  The 
watering  place  is  in  the  North  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  about  7  miles  wide 
between  its  outer  points. 

Off  its  S.W.  side  are  the  smaller  islands  of  Hicaron  (Quicara  of  Bauza  and 
Malaspina,  and  all  others)  and  Hicariia ;  together  they  are  about  5  miles  in 
length.  North  and  South.  Hicaron  is  irregular  in  its  surface,  the  highest  hill,  on 
the  East  side,  is  830  feet  high.  Its  N.E.  point  is  called  David  Point ;  and  off  its 
N.W.  point  some  rocks  and  rocky  shoals  extend  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
all  directions,  and  should  be  avoided.  Colnett  says  that  the  smallest  island  is 
entirely  covered  with  cocoa  trees ;  and  the  larger  one  bears  an  equal  appearance 
of  leafy  verdure,  but  very  few  of  the  trees  which  produce  it  are  of  the  cocoa  kind. 

The  channel  between  Hicaron  and  Quibo,  4  miles  in  breadth,  is  clear,  the 
depth  being  irregular,  from  6  and  7  to  20  fathoms ;  but  to  the  eastward,  off  the 
South  end  of  Quibo,  are  some  outlying  rocks,  which  must  be  very  dangerous  to 
ships  attempting  to  pass  between  the  two  islands.  The  most  to  be  avoided  is  the 
Hill  Rock,  a  very  small  detached  knoll  of  only  6  feet,  with  9  to  15  fathoms 
close  around  it.  It  bears  about  true  East  5J  miles  from  David  Point,  and  2 
miles  South  from  Barca  Island,  a  small  islet  half  a  mile  off  the  shore  of  Quibo. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  latter,  the  shoal  water  extends  for  some  distance  off 
shore,  as  far  as  and  around  Negada  Point,  the  S.E.  point  of  Quibo. 
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Oflf  the  N.£.  point  are  several  smaller  islands,  the  largest  of  which,  Rancheria,  is 
1 J  miles  long,  and  the  same  distance  off  the  shore  of  Quibo.  At  4|  miles  beyond 
this,  or  to  the  N.E.,  are  the  Islands  of  Afuera  and  Afuerita,*  the  channel  between 
being  quite  clear,  from  40  to  70  fathoms  depth.  All  the  West  coast  of  the  island, 
round  to  Hicaron  Island,  appears  bold-to,  and  free  from  any  outlying  danger. 

In  former  times,  when  the  system  of  reprisals  against  the  Spaniards  was  so 
vigorously  pursued  by  the  buccaneers  and  ships  of  war  sent  by  England,  as  related 
by  Dampier,  Woodes  Rogers,  Lord  Anson,  and  others,  Quibo  was  a  point  of  very 
considerable  importance,  as  affording  means  of  shelter,  and  also  water,  near  to 
the  principal  field  of  action  against  the  Spanish  galleons.  In  the  account  of  Com- 
modore Anson's  voyage,  the  whole  island  is  described  to  be  of  a  very  moderate 
height,  excepting  one  part  of  it  (near  the  N.E.  end),  and  its  surface  covered 
with  a  continual  wood,  which  preserves  its  verdure  all  the  year  round.  Tigers, 
deer,  venomous  snakes,  monkeys,  and  iguanas  exist  upon  the  island,  a  statement 
repeated  by  Capt.  Colnett  (1794).  In  the  surrounding  sea,  alligators,  sharks, 
sea-snakes,  and  the  gigantic  ray  abound.  Pearl  oysters,  which  attracted  the 
pearl  fishers  from  Panam^,  were  also  to  be  gathered  from  the  surrounding  rocks, 
and  the  huts  of  these  men  and  the  heaps  of  shells  still  existed  at  Colnett's  visit. 
On  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  Anson  describes  a  cascade  of  very  great  natural 
beauty,  a  river  of  clear  water,  about  40  yards  wide,  rolling  down  a  rocky  declivity 
of  near  150  in  length. 

Capt.  Colnett,  who  was  here,  as  before  stated,  in  February,  1794,  anchored  in 
Damas  Bay  (Port  de  Dames)  in  19  fathoms,  the  North  point  of  the  bay  in  a  line 
with  the  North  point  of  Cebaco  Isle,  bearing  N.N.E.,  the  watering  place  N.W., 
and  the  South  point  of  Quibo  S.E.  by  S.  He  says  : — **  Quibo  is  the  most  com- 
modious place  for  cruisers  of  any  I  had  seen  in  these  seas,  as  all  parts  of  it 
furnish  plenty  of  wood  and  water.  The  rivulet  from  whence  we  collected  our 
stock  was  about  12  feet  in  breadth,  and  we  might  have  got  timber  for  any  purpose 
for  which  it  could  have  been  wanted.  There  are  trees  of  the  cedar  kind  a  sufH- 
cient  size  to  form  masts  of  a  ship  of  the  first  rate,  and  of  the  quality  which  the 
Spaniards,  in  their  dockyards,  use  for  every  purpose  of  ship  building,  making 
masts,  &c.  A  vessel  may  lay  so  near  the  shore  as  to  haul  off  its  water ;  but  the 
time  of  anchoring  must  be  considered,  as  the  flats  run  off  a  long  way,  and  it  is 
possible  to  be  deceived  in  the  distance.  The  high  water,  by  my  calculation,  is  at 
half-past  three  o'clock  :  at  full  and  change  the  flood  comes  from  the  North,  and 
returns  the  same  way,  flowing  7  hours,  and  ebbing  6,  and  the  perpendicular  rise 
of  the  tide  2  fathoms. 

**  It  would  not  be  advisable  for  men-of-war  and  armed  vessels,  acting  upon 
the  offensive  or  defensive,  to  anchor  far  in,  as  the  wind  throughout  the  day  blows 
fresh  from  the  eastward,  and  right  on  shore,  so  that  an  enemy  would  have  a  very 
great  advantage  over  ships  in  such  a  situation.  There  is  good  anchorage  through- 
out the  bay,  at  5  or  6  miles'  distance,  33  and  35  fathoms,  with  a  mud  bottom, 
and  firm  holding  ground. 

*  These  islands  are  called  Canales  and  Cantarras,  by  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  213.  He  says  that 
Rancheria  has  plenty  of  Palma  Maria  trees  on  it ;  which  wood,  on  account  of  its  toughness,  length, 
and  twisted  grafai,  is  greatly  esteemed  for  making  masts. 
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<<  The  most  commanding  look-out  is  at  the  top  of  Quicara ;  we  saw  it  over 
Qnibo  (which  is  low  and  flat)  whilst  we  lay  at  anchor ;  and  is,  I  presume,  the 
remarkable  mountain  which  Lord  Anson  mistook  for  part  of  Quibo,  as  mentioned 
in  his  voyage.  Indeed,  a  good  look-out  on  the  top  of  this  island  may  be  neces- 
sary for  many  obvious  reasons,  as  it  commands  the  whole  coast  and  bay."* 

To  the  northward  of  Quibo,  on  the  main  land,  is  the  harbour  of  Bahia  Honda, 
in  lat.  7°  45f  N.,  Ion.  1®  30'  W.,  and  24  miles  farther  to  the  N.N.W.  is  Port  Puebla 
Nueva,  in  lat.  8®  &  N.,  and  Ion.  81°  41'  W.f 

PUEBLA  NUEVA,  or  SANTIAGO.— The  river  takes  its  name  from  a  small 
village  situated  on  the  River  Santiago,  where  the  Spaniards  probably  Brst  appointed 
the  seat  of  government.  The  port  is  formed  by  a  neck  or  island  about  3  miles 
in  length,  which  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  class.  Three  larger 
streams  discharge  themselves  into  the  main  batfin,  at  the  western  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  apparent  great  entrance  is  situated,  but  so  studded  with  rocks 
and  shoals  as  to  be  unnavigable  for  anything  larger  than  boats.  It  is,  in  fact,  an 
extensive  archipelago,  as  most  of  the  region  towards  the  Chirique  territory  will 
be  found  on  a  future  examination. 

A  plan  was  made,  which  will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  may  visit  this  port 
for  refuge  or  refit,  but  water  cannot  be  procured  in  any  quantity ;  it  may  probably 
be  found  by  digging  wells.  The  natives  were  timid,  and  little  disposed  to  trade. 
Their  principal  article  is  sarsaparilla,  said  to  be  of  superior  quality  from  this  place. 
The  stream  runs  fresh  at  some  miles  up.  Sugar  cane  of  good  quality  was  offered, 
and  tortoiseshell  may  be  procured  in  the  season.} 

BAHIA  HONDA  is  a  most  capacious,  safe,  and  convenient  harbour,  com- 
pletely land-locked,  and  perfectly  adapted  for  refit,  heaving  out,  &c;,  there  being 
no  tide  or  current.  Water  was  in  abundance  at  the  beach,  and  nothing  wanting 
but  a  town  and  civilization  to  render  it  a  favourite  resort ;  timber  of  every  kind, 
and  the  best  abundance.  The  islands  at  its  entrance  are  beautifully  adapted  for 
defence,  with  but  trivial  labour.^ 

Montuosa  Island  lies  50  miles  S.  W.  of  Puebla  Nueva.  ^*  It  rises  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  is  5  or  6  miles  in  circumference,  its  summit  covered  with  trees ; 
the  greater  part  are  those  which  bear  the  cocoa-nut,  which  gives  it  a  very  pleasant 
appearance ;  but  islets  and  breakers  extend  off  its  East  and  West  ends,  to  the 
distance  of  3  or  4  miles.  The  bottom  is  rocky  on  the  South  side,  as  is  the  shore 
near  the  sea.  There  is  a  beach  of  sand  behind  some  little  creeks  that  run  in 
between  the  rocks,  which  makes  a  safe  landing  for  boats.  Here  we  went  on 
shore,  and  got  a  quantity  of  cocoa-nuts,  with  a  few  birds.  The  Spaniards  or 
Indians  had  lately  been  there  to  fish  on  the  reef  for  pearls,  and  had  left  great 
heaps  of  oyster  shells.  There  were  a  great  plenty  of  parrots,  doves,  and  iguanas ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  other  refreshments  might  be  obtained,  of  which  we  are 


•  Colnett's  Voyage,  pp.  131—137. 

t  Dampier,  when  at  Quibo,  Jnoe,  1685,  sent  150  men  to  take  Pnebia  Nnera,  to  get  proritionf . 
''  It  was  in  going  to  take  this  town  that  Capt  Sawkins  was  kiUed,  in  1680,  who  was  sacceeded  by 
Sharp.  Oar  men  took  the  town  with  much  ease,  although  there  was  more  strength  of  men  than 
when  Capt  Sawkins  was  killed." — Dampier,  toI.  i.  p.  813.    However,  Uiey  got  no  provisions. 

t  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  I.  pp.  340-50. 

§  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  p.  951. 
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ignorant.  At  all  eweaU,  h  maj  be  aiefbl  to  whalers  or  cmisen,  by  offering  a 
place  where  the  tick  maj  be  landed  and  cocoa-nots  procured,  whose  milk  will 
fopply  the  want  of  water.^* 

Between  Montaosa  and  Burica  Point,  the  S.E.  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Dolce,  are 
the  Ladrone  Islands  (Zedzones  of  Colnett),  consisting  of  small  barren  rocks. 
Besides  these,  in  the  offing  there  are  several  islands  on  the  coast  between  Point 
Mala  and  Point  Burica,  which  are  all  covered  with  trees.  The  coast,  also,  in 
this  interval,  is  high  and  covered  with  trees,  and  is  tolerably  well  delineated  in 
the  charts,  excepting  a  considerable  error  in  the  longitudes.f 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

THE  COAST  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  OR  GUATEMALA. 

The  country  whose  southern  coast  is  described  in  this  chapter,  includes  that 
long,  narrow,  and  irregular  tract  which  forms  the  junction  between  the  northern 
and  southern  continents  of  America*  In  a  political  sense,  the  divisions  between 
the  states  on  either  side  of  it  are,  to  the  South,  the  River  Escudo  de  Veragaa, 
which  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  the  same  name,| 
separating  it  from  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  lat.  9°  N.,  Ion.  81°  2(K  W. ; 
and  on  the  N.W.,  from  that  of  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Sintalapa,  falliDg  into  the 
Pacific  in  Ion.  93°  2(y  W. 

This  territory,  including  an  area  of  from  120,000  to  196,000  square  miles,  is 
divided  into  the  five  republican  states  of  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  San 
Salvador,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  Federal  District,  which  is  common  to  them,  is  a 
circle  round  the  capital,  San  Salvador,  20  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  further 
extension  of  10  miles  to  the  South,  so  as  to  include  its  port,  the  roadstead  of 
Libertad,  on  the  Pacific. 

Guatemala,  according  to  Don  Domingo  Juarros,  derives  its  name  from  the 
word  Quanhtemali  (which  in  the  Mexican  language  means  a  decayed  log  of  wood), 
because  the  Mexican  Indians  who  accompanied  Alvarado  found,  near  the  court 
of  the  kings  of  Kachiquel,  an  old  worm-eaten  tree,  and  gave  this  name  to  the 
capital,  and  afterwards  it  was  applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  country.  Some 
have  derived  it  from  U-hate-z-mal-ha,  which,  in  the  Tzendal  language,  means  *'  a 
mountain  that  throws  out  water,"  doubtless  alluding  to  the  Volcan  de  Agua,  near 
the  city. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  royal  chancery  of  Guatemala  extended  from  the  bar  of 
the  River  Parredon,  in  the  province  of  Soconusco,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Boruca,  in 
Costa  Rica.^ 

•  Colnett,  p.  180.  t  Mr.  Jeffery,  R.N.  t  Oalindo,  Jour.  R.  Geo.  Soc.,  vol.  vi.  p.  181. 

^  JuarroA,  Lieut.  Bailey's  Translation,  p.  7. 
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The  N.E.  coast  of  Guatemala,  that  is,  the  West  India  part,  was  discovered 
by  Columbus  in  1502.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  usurped  by  the  Spaniards 
by  1524,  and  it  was  erected  into  a  captain-generalship  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
in  1527.  From  the  fact  of  its  being  only  a  minor  state,  its  expenditure  was  on  a 
less  magnificent  scale,  and  consequently  comparative  benefit  accrued  to  the 
people.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  power,  Guatemala  became  independent 
in  1821,  and  was  subsequently  incorporated  witli  Mexico;  but  when  Iturbide 
fell,  it  separated,  and  declared  its  independence  on  July  1st,  1823,  adopting  a 
constitution  drawn  up  for  it  by  Mr.  Livingston,  the  U.S.  statesman.  Afiairs  were, 
however,  far  from  settled,  and  much  internal  commotion  continued;  but  all 
Spanish  influence  was  thrown  over  at  Omoa,  September  12th,  1832.  Notwith- 
standing its  very  great  geographical  importance,  the  resources  of  the  country  have 
hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  developed  :  and,  according  to  a  consular  statement 
for  1843-44,  ''The  foreign  import  trade  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  the 
republics  in  general,  has  been  greatly  afiected  by  the  continuance  of  the  internal 
commotions ;  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  great  competition  of  speculators,  the 
consumption  of  foreign  manufactures  increased.  Indigo  and  cochineal  suffered, 
in  consequence  of  drought  and  civil  war.  Agriculture  was  making  some  progress 
in  Costa  Rica,  and  its  superior  coffee  was  becoming  an  article  of  export  to  some 
extent.  Activity,  also,  was  visible  in  the  mining  districts  of  Costa  Rica,  aided 
by  English  exertions."* 

Of  the  interior,  as  of  its  Pacific  sea-coasts,  our  knowledge  is  very  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory ;  and  there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  accessible  to  our  ships  and 
commerce  of  which  we  are  so  ignorant.  Some  detached  portions  of  its  southern 
side  have  been  accurately  surveyed  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  H.M.S.  Blossom, 
and  we  extract  many  isolated  facts,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  this  present  work, 
from  difierent  authors  and  travellers ;  but  we  possess  no  continuous  nautical 
description,  nor  does  it  seem  possible,  at  present,  to  draw  up  one.f 

Mountains. — In  describing  the  general  physical  features  of  the  country,  these 
naturally  become  the  first  in  order,  influencing  as  they  do  the  rest  of  its  surface. 

The  ensuing  description  is  that  by  Colonel  Galindo,  in  the  Geographical 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  122-3. — The  elevated  range  (a  continuance  of  the  Andes) 
in  Central  America  has  no  determined  name,  and  is  in  many  parts  without  a  visible 
existence.  It  commences  in  Costa  Rica,  at  a  distance  from  the  Pacific  of  about 
one-fourth  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
course,  separates  this  state  from  Verag^a ;  in  Nicaragua  it  inclines  close  to  the 

*  Commercial  Tariffs,  &c.,  1847,  vol.  zix.  p.  330. 

t  The  principal  aathorities  for  an  j  description  of  Central  America  are  the  works  of  Padre 
Thomas  Qage,  an  English  friar»  1632,  an  excellent  and  interesting  work ;  that  of  Don  Domingo 
Jnarros,  a  native  of  Guatemala,  in  1780,  which  has  been  translated  by  Lieut.  Bailey,  R.M.,  18S3 ; 
Thomson's  Visit  to  Guatemala  in  1825,  gires  an  excellent  account  of  much  of  the  interior;  Reise 
naar  Guatemala,  1829,  by  J.  Haefkens,  and  a  work  by  the  same  author,  Centraal  Amerika, 
1832,  both  useful;  Narratives,  &c.,  by  Mr.  Jloberto,  chiefly  on  the  Atlantic  side;  a  paper 
in  the  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  1830,  on  Costarrica,  by  Colonel  Don  Juan  Galindo  (an 
Englishman);  Diccionario  de  las  Indias  Occidentales,  by  Col.  Don  A.  de  Alcedo;  L'Isthme  de 
Panam4,  kc.,  by  M.  Michel  Chevallier;  and  also  the  important  work  of  Capt.  Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  the  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur.  Upon  its  antiquities  and  general  information,  the  works  of 
Dupais,  Waldeck,  Kingsborough,  Rouchaud,  and  Dumartray,  may  be  consulted.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  that  by  Mr.  Stephens,  who  deMribes  the  ruins  in  Yucatan,  bat  who  passed 
through  portions  of  the  other  republics. 
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Union  (Gulf  of  Fonseca),  indigo,  &c. ;   at  Sonsonate,  indigo  ;   and  at  Istapa, 
cochineal. 

Provisions  of  every  description  are  very  cheap,  and  the  inhabitants  obliging ; 
the  European  residents  exceedingly  so.* 

Brazil-wood  grows  in  several  localities  in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes. 
That  of  most  importance  to  the  Pacific  is  the  district  from  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo 
to  Point  San  Andres,  between  San  Juan  and  Point  Desolada. 

It  is  also  cut  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  lakes  Nicaragua  and  Managua.  There 
is  also  a  tract  N.E.  of  the  latter,  and  a  more  extensive  district  on  the  borders 
of  the  Mosquito  territory.  The  produce  of  these  districts  is  carried  in  large 
canoes  down  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  the  town  of  San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  a 
journey  generally  performed  in  four  or  five  days. 

Climate, — The  whole  of  Central  America  is  situated  between  the  tropics ;  but 
the  temperature  and  salubrity  of  its  climate  are  as  variable  as  are  the  diversities 
of  its  abrupt  elevations,  mountains,  plateaux,  ravines,  sands,  low  districts,  lakes, 
and  forests. 

It  freezes  sometimes  during  the  night  on  the  highest  part  to  the  table  lands,  in 
November,  December,  and  January.  At  the  city  of  Guatemala,  situated  in  the 
mean  height  of  the  table  land  (4,961  feet  above  the  sea),  the  dry  season  begins 
towards  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May  :  during 
which  time  only  a  few  showers  occasionally  fall.  In  the  beginning  of  June 
thunder-storms  become  frequent,  and  are  followed  by  heavy  rains.  From  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  is 
generally  without  clouds,  and  the  air  clear  and  refreshing.  About  the  middle  of 
October  the  North  winds  blow  and  the  rains  cease.  The  absence  of  either  the 
windy  or  rainy  seasons  is  accompanied  by  thunder ;  and,  it  is  said,  with  slight 
shocks  of  earthquake.  In  March  and  April  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to 
86°.  It  generally  ranges  between  74°  and  82°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In 
December  and  January,  when  the  North  winds  sometimes  blow  with  great  force, 
the  thermometer  varies  between  68°  and  72°.  During  the  summer  heat  it  rises 
at  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  between  60°  and  67°,  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  same  hour,  to  67°  and  68° ;  in  winter  it  falls  in  the  morning  to  60°  and  58°, 
and  sometimes  even  to  56°,  but  in  the  evening  only  to  between  60°  and  64°. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  trees  shed  their  leaves,  and  in  many  places 
vegetation  appears  suspended.  The  region  in  which  the  capital  stands  is  considered 
healthy  ;  goitres  are  frequent  in  the  high  and  mountain  districts,  especially  among 
the  mixed  races. 

On  the  sea-coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  seasons  correspond  with  those  of  the  table 
lands,  but  the  temperature  is  much  hotter.  It  is  said  that  the  Pacific  shores  are 
healthy,  although  they  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  woods.  This  salubrity  is, 
however,  not  without  exceptional  districts. 

On  the  coast,  during  the  fine  season,  which  commences  in  November  and 
ends  in  May,  the  land  and  sea  breezes  blow  alternately,  with  a  clear  sky  and  but 
little  rain;  strong  winds  rarely  occur  during  this  period,  except  at  the  fall  and 

•  Note  by  Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  1847. 
2   G 
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change  of  the  moon,  when  occasionally  a  strong  breeze  from  the  northward  may 
be  experienced. 

In  the  rainy  season.  May  to  November,  heavy  rains,  calms,  light  variable 
breezes,  with  a  close  sultry  atmosphere,  heavy  squalls,  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
and  not  un frequently  strong  gales  from  the  S.W.,  are  prevalent. 

'*  On  the  coast  of  Central  America  the  currents  are  variable,  but  almost  always 
setting  to  the  S.E.,  sometimes  rather  strong.  The  land  wind  never  blows  far  oH* 
shore,  and,  except  in  the  harbours,  is  not  certain  ;  the  sea  breeze  is  seldom  felt, 
but  there  are  of  course  exceptions,  as  when  we  left  Realejo  and  Punta  Arenas,  we 
experienced  on  both  occasions  a  remarkably  strong  land  breeze. 

**  The  coast  has  soundings  with  the  hand  lead  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Istapa,  and 
from  the  information  I  could  gain  from  trading  vessels,  and  from  our  own  expe- 
rience, it  appears  to  be  perfectly  clear,  affording  anchorage  nearly  everywhere." — 
(Capt.  Worth,  R.N.,  1848.) 

Population. — ^The  inhabitants  of  Central  America  comprise  three  classes : 
whites,  or  Creoles  of  Spanish  race ;  mestizos,  or  the  offspring  of  whites  and 
Indians ;  and  aboriginal  natives.  There  are  but  few  negi'oes  or  Zamboes.  In 
the  department  of  Guatemala  the  Indian  inhabitants  are  said  to  constitute  the 
great  majority  of  the  people ;  in  Costa  Rica  those  of  European  race  predominate ; 
and  in  the  three  other  departments,  the  mestizos,  mixed  with  a  few  mulattoes, 
prevail.  Haefkens  estimates  the  whole  population  at  1,500,000,  which  he  distri- 
buted as  follows,  viz.: — of  European  races,  125,000;  mixed  races,  500,000; 
Indians,  875,000 :  total,  1,500,000.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  approximate 
estimate  can  be  formed. 

The  GUUP  of  DULCE  is  the  first  place  that  may  be  noticed  proceeding 
westward  from  Point  Burica,  but  we  know  nothing  of  it.  In  the  background  of 
this  part  the  Mountain  of  Chiriqui  rises  to  the  height  of  1 1 ,266  feet. 

Of  Cafio  Island  and  Port  Mantos  we  have  no  account  Dampier  says  (vol.  i. 
p.  215),  that  the  coast  is  all  low  land,  overgrown  with  thick  woods,  and  but  few 
inhabitants  near  the  shore. 

The  GULF  of  NICOYA  is  the  next  place  to  be  noticed.*  It  is  of  considerable 
commercial  importance,  because  it  contains  the  port  known  by  the  name  of 
Punta  de  Arenas^  which  is  the  chief  port  for  the  coffee  trade  of  this  country. 
This  name,  and  the  port  itself,  have  been  but  little  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  its  locality  has  been  the  object  of  great  embarrassment  to  shipmasters 
coming  here. 

Mr.  Stephens  visited  Nicoya  during  a  portion  of  his  travels  in  these  regions. 
Leaving  Guatemala,  and  sailing  along  the  coast,  they  passed  the  volcanoes  of 
San  Salvador,  San  Vincente,  San  Miguel,  Tolega,  Momotombo,  Managua, 
Nindiri,  Nasaya,  and  Nicaragua,  forming  an  uninterrupted  chain. 

Mr.  Stephens  remarks  :  ''  This  coast  has  well  been  described  as  bristling  with 
volcanic  cones.     For  two  days  we  lay  with  sails  flapping  in  sight  of  Cape  Blanco, 

*  Very  soon  after  the  dwcovery  of  the  South  Sea,  the  Spaniards  in  pursuit  of  plunder  increased 
their  knowledge  of  the  coast  of  this  sea ;  for  in  1616  Heman  Ponce  de  Leon  sailed  from  Panam4 
and  discoTored  the  port,  which  he  named  San  Lucar,  hut  afterwards  Nicoya,  from  the  cacique 
then  dominant  over  this  portion  of  the  country. — Admiral  Bumey*8  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  10. 
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the  upper  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Slst  we 
entered  the  gulf.  In  a  line  with  a  point  of  the  cape  was  an  island  of  rock,  with 
high,  bare,  and  precipitous  sides,  and  the  top  covered  with  verdure.  It  was 
about  sunset;  for  nearly  an  hour  the  sky  and  sea  seemed  blazing  with  the 
reflection  of  the  departing  luminary,  and  the  islands  of  rock  seemed  like  a 
fortress  with  turrets.  It  was  a  glorious  farewell  view.  I  passed  my  last  night 
on  the  Pacific,  witli  the  highlands  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  close  around  us. 

**  Early  in  the  morning  we  had  the  tide  in  our  favour,  and  very  soon  leaving 
the  main  body  of  the  gulf,  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  entered  a  beautiful  little 
cove,  forming  the  harbour  of  Caldera.  In  front  was  the  range  of  mountains  of 
Aguacate;  on  the  left  the  old  port  of  Puntas  Arenas;  and  on  the  right  the  volcano 
of  San  Pablo.  On  the  shore  was  a  long  low  house,  set  upon  piles,  with  a  tile 
roof,  and  near  it  were  three  or  four  thatched  huts  and  two  canoes.  We  anchored 
in  front  of  the  houses,  and  apparently  without  exciting  the  attention  of  a  k>ul 
on  shore." 

He  says  that,  ''  All  the  ports  of  Central  America  on  the  Pacific  are  unhealthy — 
but  this  was  considered  deadly.  I  had  entered,  without  apprehension,  cities 
where  this  plague  was  raging,  but  here,  as  I  looked  ashore,  there  was  a  death- 
like stillness  that  was  startling." 

From  Caldera  the  country  inland  is  level,  rich,  and  uncultivated,  with  here  and 
there  a  wretched  hacienda,  the  owners  of  which  live  in  the  towns.  Herds  are 
stationed  on  the  estates,  from  time  to  time,  to  gather  and  number  the  cattle, 
which  roam  wild  in  the  woods. 

Cape  Blanco  is  the  outermost  point  of  this  gulf,  and  it  is  thus  described  by 
Dampier  : — **  Cape  Blanco  is  so  called  from  two  white  rocks  lying  off  it.  When 
we  are  off  at  sea  right  against  the  cape,  they  appear  as  part  of  the  cape ;  but 
being  near  the  shore,  either  to  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  cape,  they  appear 
like  two  ships  under  sail  at  first  view,  but  coming  nearer,  they  are  like  two  high 
towers;  they  being  small,  high,  steep  on  all  sides;  and  they  are  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  cape.  This  cape  is  about  the  height  of  Beachy  Head  in  England, 
on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  It  is  a  full  point,  with  steep  rocks  to  the  sea.  The  top 
of  it  is  flat  and  even  for  about  a  mile ;  then  it  gradually  falls  away  on  each 
side  with  a  gentle  descent.  It  appears  very  pleasant,  being  covered  with  great 
lofty  trees. 

"  From  the  cape  on  the  N.W.  side  the  land  runs  in  N.E.  for  about  4  leagues, 
making  a  small  bay  called  by  the  Spaniards  Caldera.  A  league  within  Cape 
Blanco,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  it,  and  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay,  there  is  a  brook 
of  very  good  water  running  into  the  sea.  Here  the  land  is  very  low,  making 
a  saddling  between  two  small  hills.  It  is  very  rich  land,  producing  large  tall 
trees  of  many  sorts ;  the  mould  is  black  and  deep,  which  I  have  always  taken 
notice  of  to  be  a  fat  soil.  About  a  mile  from  this  brook,  towards  the  N.E.,  the 
wood  land  terminates.  Here  the  savannah  land  begins,  and  runs  some  leagues 
into  the  country,  making  many  small  hills  and  dales.  These  savannahs  are  not 
altogether  clear  of  trees,  but  are  here  and  there  sprinkled  with  small  groves, 
which  render  them  very  delightful.  The  grass  which  grows  here  is  very  kindly, 
thick  and  long;  I  have  seen  none  better  in  the  West  Indies. 
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<<  Toward  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  the  land  by  the  sea  is  low  and  full  of 
mang^ves,  but  farther  in  the  country  the  land  is  high  and  mountainous.  The 
mountains  are  part  wood  land  and  part  savannah.  The  trees  in  those  woods 
are  but  small  and  short;  and  the  mountain  savannahs  are  clothed  with  but 
indifferent  grass.  From  the  bottom  of  this  bay  it  is  but  14  or  15  leagues  to  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua,  on  the  North  sea-coast.  The  way  between  is  somewhat 
mountainous,  but  most  savannah."* 

Cape  Blanco,  according  to  the  survey,  is  in  lat.  9°  34'  N.,  Ion.  85°  1'  W. 
Capt.  Sir  £dw.  Belcher  says,  in  his  account  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur  : — f 

*^  March  30, 1837,  passed  close  to  the  island  termed  Cape  Blanco  at  its  western 
point.  Here  we  found  ourselves  obstructed  by  a  point  off  which  the  breakers  and 
rocky  ledges  above  water  extended  a  considerable  distance  to  seaward.  The 
soundings  were  regular,  from  25  to  11  and  8  J  fathoms,  hard  sand,  in  which  latter 
depth  we  tacked  successively  within  1}  miles  of  the  shore  surf,  and  an  outer 
roller  about  half  a  mile  from  us  on  the  last  tack 

''  Cape  Blanco  still  in  sight.  A  short  distance  to  the  westward  observed  a 
sandy,  sloping  bluff,  off  which  a  shelf,  apparently  composed  of  sand,  with  conical 
studded  rocks,  extended  a  considerable  distance  seaward.  On  a  sandy  islet  near 
the  bluff,  two  very  remarkable  ears  jutting  up.'' 

The  Gulf  of  Nicoya  is  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  Punta  Arenas,  which 
is  only  one  of  its  ports,  as  before  stated. 

PuKTA  Arenas  was  formerly  the  port  of  this  gulf  in  the  state  of  Costa  Rica ; 
but  interested  parties  whose  property  lay  near  to  Calderas,  about  5  miles 
southerly,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  managed  to  have  the  port  or  custom- 
house officers,  Sec,  drafted  thither.  It  is  very  unhealthy,  almost  fatal,  to  all 
new  residents  ;  and  the  highest  authorities  take  care  to  excuse  residence. 

Firewood,  water,  cedar  timber,  bullocks,  and  oysters,  are  to  be  obtained  ;  the 
latter  on  the  banks,  dry  at  low  water,  above  Venado,  on  the  western  shore ; 
bullocks,  either  at  Arenas,  Calderas,  or  Verugate,  on  the  western  shore ;  water 
at  San  Lucas,  or  better  and  more  easily  at  Herradura  Bay,  whence  the  casks  are 
rolled  into  a  small  lake  at  the  beach,  and  vessels  may  ride  safely  close  to  the 
shore,  by  veering  the  whole  cable  with  a  warp  to  the  beach.  Wood  may  be 
cut  anywhere  by  the  crew,  or  more  easily  purchased  at  Calderas  or  Punta  Arenas.^ 

From  Cape  Blanco  the  coast  trends,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  to  Cape 
Velas,  in  lat.  10°  13'  N.  Ion.  86°  40'  W.§  It  is  so  called  from  the  rock  being 
sometimes  mistaken  for  a  sail.|| 

•  Dampier,  vol.  I.  pp.  11 1—113.  Father  Gage,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  says 
that  the  Indians  in  his  time  (circa  1G45),  "  were  all  like  slaves  to  the  Spaniards,  and  employed  by 
them  to  make  a  kind  of  thread  called  pitOy  which  is  a  very  rich  commodity  in  Spain,  especially 
of  that  colour  wherewith  it  is  dyed  in  these  parts  of  Nieoya,  which  is  purple,  for  which  the  Indiuns 
are  here  much  charged  to  work  about  the  sea-shore,  and  there  to  find  certain  shells,  wherewith 
they  make  this  purple  dye.  There  are  also  shells  for  other  colours,  not  known  to  be  so  plentifully 
in  any  other  place  as  here."— P.  437. 

t  Vol.  i.  pp.  25-0.  X  Sir  Edward  Belcher  (January,  1889),  vol.  i.  pp.  248-1). 

§  "  We  lay  along  a  deep  bay,  and  passed  some  very  remarkable  rocks  or  rocky  islands,  white 
with  green  tops,  the  Port  of  Matapala  bearing  S.S.E.  Between  that  and  these  rocky  islands  a 
number  of  small,  high,  white  rocks  shot  up,  resembling  vessels  under  sail ;  bearing  K.,  E.  by  N., 
and  E.N.E.,  a  little  bay  extending  landwards,  and  called,  as  I  suppose,  from  these  little  rocks, 
•  Puerto  Velas.' "-  G.  U,  Skinner,  Esq.  ||  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  185. 
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The  BIGHT  of  PAPAGAYO  may  be  said  to  commence  here,  extending  to  the 
northward  to  Realejo  ;  being  but  a  slight  curve  in  the  general  line  of  coast.  It 
is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name,  but  becomes  more  familiar  from  the  fact  of  the 
peculiar  winds  experienced  off  it  called  by  the  name,  which  are  elsewhere 
described.  Suffice  it  here  to  state,  that  the  papagayo  is  a  strong  wind,  blowing 
from  N.E.  to  E.  by  N.,  with  a  bright,  clear  sky  overhead,  and  a  glaring  sun,  with 
a  dense  atmosphere. 

At  Gape  Velas  Capt.  Belcher  lost  the  papagayo ;  **  therefore,'*  he  says,  **  the 
limits  may  be  included  in  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Desolado  to  Point  Velas,  and 
it  is  rather  a  curious  phenomenon  that  the  strength  of  this  breeze  seldom  ranges 
so  far  as  this  chord,  but  seems  to  prefer  a  curve  at  a  distance  of  15  or  20  miles 
from  the  land."* 

GoRDA  PoiMT,t  according  to  the  chart,  lies  18  miles  northward  of  Cape  Velas, 
in  lat.  10^  31'  N.,  Ion.  85°  43^'  W.  At  this  point  the  coast  turns  abruptly  to 
the  E.N.E.,  towards  Port  Culebra. 

**  Off  Point  Gorda  are  several  high  rocks,  the  two  largest,  which  are  close 
together,  are  about  2f  or  3  miles  from  the  land,  the  others  lay  principally  more 
to  the  North  and  N.E. ;  they  area//  high,  and  the  smaller  ones  have  very  much 
the  appearance  of  upright  tombstones  ;  others  again,  at  first  sight,  appear  like  a 
ship  under  canvas." — (Mr.  E.  P.  Brumell.) 

PORT  CULEBRA  was  surveyed  by  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  1838.  The 
spot  at  which  he  observed,  at  the  head  of  the  port,  he  places  in  lat.  10°  36' 55'  N., 
Ion.  85°  33'  30*  W.;  variation  7°  5'  54"  E.  The  entrance  to  the  port  is 
between  the  North  and  South  Viradores,  some  detached  cliffy  islands,  1  j  miles 
apart.  Between  the  South  Viradores  and  Cacique  Point,  to  the  N.W.  of  which 
they  lie,  there  is  a  channel  of  5  to  10  fathoms  ;  but,  as  a  rocky  reef  runs  off  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  West  of  the  point,  and  some  detached  rocks  lie  South  of 
the  Viradores,  it  should  not  be  used. 

Cocos  Bat  lies  to  the  southward  of  the  South  Viradores,  and  between  Cacique 
Point  and  Miga  Pointy  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  former ;  the  distance  is 
about  14  miles.  These  points  are  both  rocky  cliffs,  surmounted  by  hills.  Cocos 
Bay  may  be  about  a  mile  in  depth  within  the  line  of  opening.  The  bottom  is 
formed  by  a  sandy  beach,  off*  the  South  part  of  which  a  line  of  rocks  runs  North 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  another  small  rock  lies  in  its  eastern  part.  It  lies 
entirely  open  to  the  N.W.  Sesga  Point  lies  a  mile  and  a  half  S.W.  from  Miga 
Point,  the  west  extreme  of  the  bay,  and  midway  between  is  a  cliffy  islet.  To  the 
eastward  of  Cacique  Point  is  a  similar  bay  to  Cocos  Bay,  having  about  the  same 
width  to  Buena  Point,  which  forms  the  South  Point  of  Port  Culebra,  which 
extends  nearly  4  miles  within  the  two  entrance  points,  Buena  and  Mala,  a  mile 
asunder,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide,  the  depth  even,  6  to  18  fathoms,  and 
anchorage  everywhere. 

The  following  is  Capt.  Sir  E.  Belcher's  description  of  the  port : — 

*'  Port  Culebra  is  certainly  magnificent ;  and  from  information  by  the  natives, 

*  Sir  Bdward  Belcher,  vol.  I.  p.  185. 

t  PoiDt  Catalina  (of  Bauza) ;  from  the  dJBJointed  portions  or  islands,  it  might  have  caused  that 
of  MurcieUagoe  to  be  mistaken  for  it. — Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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it  is  connected  with  Salinas,  and  thence  to  Nicaragua,  Granada,  &c.  If  any  rail- 
road is  contemplated  in  this  quarter,  it  ought  to  enter  at  the  Bay  of  Salinas, 
which  would  render  these  two  ports  important.  (Capt.  Sir  £.  Belcher  adds,  that 
he  has  little  doubt  but  that  it  will  become  the  chief  port  of  Nicaragua.) 

''  Water  fit  for  consumption  was  not  found  at  the  beach,  but  may  be  obtained  a 
short  distance  up  the  creek,  which  a  boat  may  enter  at  high  water.  If  wells  were 
dug,  doubtless  it  would  be  found  at  the  N.W.  side,  as  the  surrounding  country 
is  mountainous.  Another  symptom  in  favour  of  this  is  the  thickly-wooded  sides 
and  summits,  as  well  as  bright  green  spots  of  yegetation  throughout  the  bay. 

**  Brazil-wood  is  very  abundant;  mahogany  and  cedar  were  observed  near  the 
beach,  but  as  they  have  been  employed  cutting  the  Brazil,  probably  all  the  cedar 
and  mahogany,  easily  attainable,  has  been  taken.  Timber,  in  great  variety, 
abounded.  In  the  bay,  where  H.M.S.  Starling  was  at  anchor,  there  was  a  large 
village,  where  the  natives  were  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  productions,  consisting 
of  fruit,  stock,  cattle,  &c.*'* 

Point  St.  Eleva  is  23  miles  North  of  Gorda  Point,  and  is  in  lat.  10^  55\ 
Ion.  85°  4&. 

Point  St.  Elena  is  a  remarkable  cape,  and  to  the  South  of  it  are  the  Mur- 
ciellagos  or  Bat  Islands,  eight  in  number,  almost  forming  two  distinct  harbours, 
the  smaller  islands  making  a  crescent  by  the  South,  one  large  island  protecting 
the  East,  and  another  of  similar  size  forming  the  line  of  separation.  Capt. 
Belcher  anchored  in  the  inner  or  eastern  harbour,  and  completed  his  water  at  a 
very  convenient  position,  in  32  fathoms,  with  a  hawser  fast  to  the  shore. 

The  springs  are  numerous,  and  there  are  tolerable  rivulets ;  but  only  that  they 
watered  at  (between  the  centre  point  and  the  main)  is  safe  to  approach,  by  reason 
of  the  constant  surf.  The  gulf  squalls,  even  in  this  sheltered  position,  come  down 
the  gullies  with  great  force,  and  impeded  the  work  as  well  as  endangered  the 
boats.  The  geological  character  of  the  cape  and  islands  is  a  schistose  serpentine, 
containing  balls  of  noble  serpentine. 

Tom  AS  or  St.  Elena  Bat  is  immediately  to  the  northward  of  St.  Elena  Point, 
and  is  separated  from  Salinas  Bat  by  a  promontory,  of  which  Descarte  Paint 
is  the  West  extreme.  The  N.W.  point  of  Salinas  Bay  is  Cape  Natan,  which  is 
just  12  miles  due  North  (true)  of  St.  Elena  Point.  In  Tomas  Bay  are  some 
detached  islets  and  rocks.  These  have  been  named  the  Vagares  Rocks,  Juanilla 
and  Despensa  Islands,  To  the  S.E.  of  the  first  is  a  small  inner  bay,  which, 
from  the  survey,  seems  to  afford  anchorage,  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  winds. 

Salinas  Island,  in  Salinas  Bay,  is  placed,  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  lat. 
11^2'  50"  N.,  Ion.  85°  40'  45"  W. 

PORT  SAN  JUAN  del  Sua. — ^This  portion  of  the  coast  is  interesting,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  navigable  Lake  of  Nicaragua ;  but  it  is  for  this 
reason  only,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  Port  of  San  Juan,  called  del  Sur,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other  San  Juan  in  this  state,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
San  Juan  de  Nicaragua,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  it  scarcely  possesses  any  harbour 
or  foreign  trade,  except  in  dye-wood. 

•  Vol.  i.  pp.  180—183. 
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The  South  bluff  of  Port  San  Juan  is  in  lat.  11°  15'  \2\  Ion.  85°  53'.  The 
proposed  communication  with  the  Atlantic,  by  Mr.  Baily,*  was  to  terminate  here — 
a  canal,  15^  miles  in  length,  cut  across  the  narrow  tract,  separating  this  port 
from  the  lake,  which,  with  the  Rio  San  Juan,  would  form  the  navigable  connexion. 

At  the  present  moment,  however,  a  treaty  is  pending  between  the  United  States 
and  England,  respecting  Central  America,  which  promises  fairly  to  open  some 
rivalry,  if  carried  into  effect.  It  guarantees  the  protection  and  free  navigation  of 
the  projected  canal  through  the  lakes,  and  the  neutrality  of  the  country  through 
which  it  may  pass,  as  also  of  the  sea  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  either  termi- 
nation to  the  route ;  both  powers  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  exercise  any 
jurisdiction  whatever  in  any  part  of  the  territory,  and  to  protect  the  operations 
of  the  company  who,  under  the  authority  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  shall  con- 
struct and  maintain  this  ship-canal. 

The  construction  of  the  canal  has  been,  it  is  said,  undertaken  by  a  commercial 
company  of  New  York  ;  and,  if  it  is  carried  through,  must  prove  immensely  bene- 
ficial and  valuable  to  the  country  and  its  projectors. 

*'  The  effect  of  this  treaty  must  be  to  render  the  uncultivated  and  revolutionary 
states  of  Central  America  a  prosperous  and  fertile  country,  while  between  the 
two  contracting  powers  it  cannot  but  prove  a  bond  of  peace  and  a  union  of 
interests,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the  habitable 

world."t 
This  may  take  place  ere  long,  but  it  has  been  so  frequently  stated  that  the 

works  were  to  be  commenced  at  one  or  other  of  the  proposed  points,  that,  until 

something  more  definitive  than  this  takes  place,  but  little  speculation  can  be 

made  as  to  its  completion. 

Mr.  Stephens  says :  *^  Our  encampment  was  about  the  centre  of  the  harbour, 

which  was  the  finest  I  saw  in  the  Pacific.    It  is  not  large,  but  beautifully  protected, 

being  almost  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U.     The  arms  are  high  and  parallel,  running 

nearly  North  and  South,  and  terminating  in  high  perpendicular  bluffs.     As  I 

afterwards  learned  from  Mr.  Baily,  the  water  is  deep,  and  under  either  bluff, 

according  to  the  wind,  vessels  of  the  largest  class  can  ride  with  perfect  safety. 

Supposing  this  to  be  correct,  there  is  but  one  objection  to  this  harbour,  which  I 

derive  from  Capt.  DTriaste,  with  whom  I  made  the  voyage  from  Zonzonate  to 

Caldera.    He  has  been  nine  years  navigating  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  from  Peru  to 

the  Gulf  of  California,  and  has  made  valuable  notes,  which  he  intends  publishing 

in  France,  and  he  told  me  that  during  the  summer  months,  from  November  to 

May,  the  strong  North  winds  which  sweep  over  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  pass  with 

such  violence  through  the  Gulf  of  Papagayo,  that  during  the  prevalence  of  these 

winds  it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  vessel  to  enter  the  Port  of  San  Juan.    Whether 

this  is  true  to  the  extent  that  Capt.  DTriaste  supposes,  and,  if  true,  how  far  steam- 

*  Mr.  Baily  is  a  British  officer,  and  was  employed  by  the  government  of  Central  America  to 
make  a  surrey  of  this  canal  route,  and  had  completed  all  except  the  survey  of  an  unimportant 
part  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  (the  outlet  of  the  lake  into  the  Caribbean  Sea)  when  the  revolution 
broke  out.  This  not  only  put  a  stop  to  the  survey,  but  annihilated  the  prospect  of  remuneration 
for  Mr.  Baily 's  arduous  services.  In  the  subsequent  notice  of  these  communications  Mr.  Baily 's 
project  win  be  more  fhlly  noticed. 

t  Times,  May  10, 1850. 
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tugs  would  answer  to  briug  vessels  in  agaiost  such  a  wiod,  is  for  others  to 
determioe.     But  at  the  moment  there  seemed  more  palpable  diflficulties. 

*'  The  liarbour  was  perfectly  desolate,  for  years  not  a  vessel  had  entered  it ; 
primeval  trees  grew  around  it,  for  miles  there  was  not  a  habitation  ;  I  have  walked 
the  shore  alone.  Since  Mr.  Baily  left,  not  a  person  had  visited  it ;  and  probably 
the  only  thing  that  keeps  it  alive,  even  in  memory,  is  the  theorising  of  scientific 
men,  or  the  occasional  visit  of  some  Nicaragua  fisherman,  who,  too  lazy  to  work, 
seeks  his  food  in  the  sea.  It  seemed  preposterous  to  consider  it  the  focus  of  a 
great  commercial  enterprise ;  to  imagine  that  a  city  was  to  rise  up  out  of  the  forest, 
the  desolate  harbour  to  be  filled  with  ships,  and  become  a  great  portal  for  the 
thoroughfare  of  nations.  But  the  scene  was  magnificent.  The  sun  was  setting, 
and  the  high  western  headland  threw  a  deep  shade  over  the  water.  It  was, 
perhaps,  the  last  time  in  my  life  that  I  should  see  the  Pacific,  and  in  spite  of  fever 
and  ague  tendencies,  I  bathed  once  more  in  the  great  ocean. 

"  At  7  o'clock  we  started,  recrossed  the  stream,  at  which  we  bad  procured 
water,  and  returned  to  the  first  station  of  Mr.  Baily.  It  was  on  the  river  San 
Juan,  1}  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  here  had  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
large  vessels,  and  from  this  point  Mr.  Baily  commenced  his  survey  to  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua. 

*'  My  guide  cleared  a  path  for  me  with  his  machete ;  and  working  our  way 
across  the  plain,  we  entered  a  valley,  which  ran  in  the  great  ravine  called 
Quebrada  Grande,  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Zebadea  and  £1  Platina. 

''  Up  to  this  place  manifestly  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  cutting  a  canal; 
beyond  the  line  of  survey  follows  the  small  stream  of  £1  Cacao  for  another  league, 
when  it  crossed  the  mountain  ;  but  there  was  such  a  rank  growth  of  young  trees, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  continue  without  sending  men  forward  to  clear  the  way. 
We  therefore  left  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  crossing  the  valley  to  the  right,  reached 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  over  which  the  road  to  Nicaragua  passes." — (Incidents 
of  Travel,  &c.) 

Port  Nacascolo,  Naguiscolo,  or  Playa  Hermosa^  lies  almost  adjoining  to, 
and  to  the  N.W.  of.  Port  San  Juan,  which  it  somewhat  resembles,  and,  like  it,  is 
only  the  resort  of  a  few  natives  occasionally.  There  is  no  village  or  town  near 
it,  and  it  never  has  been  resorted  to  for  general  European  commerce.  In  its  S.E. 
portion  is  a  sort  of  canal,  excavated  for  a  short  distance  to  facilitate  and  shorten 
the  transit  of  the  local  trade  to  the  town  and  lake  of  Nicaragua,  to  which  there  is 
a  road  or  pathway  through  the  forest. 

Northward  of  San  Juan  del  Sur  the  coast  trends  nearly  straight  in  a  due  N.W. 
direction.  As  was  stated  in  a  former  page,  the  district  on  the  coast  produces 
dye-wood,  or  Brazil-wood,  for  which  its  ports  are  much  frequented.  From 
information  received  by  Capt.  Eden,  H. M.S.  Conway ^  in  1835,  the  coast  between 
Brito  and  San  Andres  was  then  much  resorted  to  by  vessels  to  load  that  article. 
The  landing  at  some  of  the  places  is  rather  difficult ;  but  the  anchorage  is 
perfectly  safe,  particularly  from  November  till  May.  The  winds  are  then 
constantly  from  the  N.E.,  though  they  sometimes  blow  very  strong :  but  the  sea 
breezes  during  those  months  never  reach  the  coast.  Between  November,  1834, 
and  May,  1835,  about  60,000  quintals  of  Brazil-wood  were  embarked  on  board 
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British  vessels,  and  they  continued  their  loading  during  the  whole  of  the  winter 
months.* 

Of  the  ports  on  this  part  of  the  coast  we  know  little  more  than  their  names,  for 
on  the  recent  edition  of  the  Admiralty  charts  there  is  not  one  of  them  inserted. 

Brito  is  the  6rst  point  North  of  San  Juan.    Its  distance  from  it  is  not  indicated. 

Then  follows  Mogote,  an  open  anchorage;  next  CasareSy  off  the  mouth  of  a 
river  between  some  reefs.  This,  by  the  road,  is  7  leagues  from  the  town  of 
Ximotepe,  and  which  is  12  leagues  from  Managua  on  the  lake.  Three  leagues 
further  along  the  coast  is  the  road  of  Masapa,  and  5|  leagues  further  is  the 
anchorage  of  Matachapa,  to  the  southward  of  Point  San  Andres,  Here  the 
Brazil-wood  district  terminates.! 

Capt  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  passing  along  to  the  North,  began  to  experience 
gusts  from  the  Lake  of  Managua,  no  high  land  intervening  in  iti  course,  causing 
him  to  go  under  treble- reefed  topsails,  &c,l 

The  next  point  is  Cape  Desolada,  a  most  appropriate  name ;  it  seems  almost  in 
mockery  that  one  or  two  stunted  shrubs  are  allowed  to  stand  on  its  summit.^ 
Mahogany  and  cedar  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cape,  and  to  the  North  of  it  is 
Tamarindo, 

The  LAKE  of  NICARAGUA  (or  Grenada)  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and, 
according  to  Mr.  Baily's  account  of  it,  is  90  miles  long,  its  greatest  breadth  is  40, 
and  the  mean  20  miles.  The  depth  of  water  is  variable,  being  in  some  places  close 
to  the  shore,  and  in  others  half  a  mile  from  it,  2  fathoms,  increasing  gradually 
to  8,  10,  12,  and  15  fathoms,  the  bottom  usually  mud  (according  to  Capt.  A. 

G ,  quoted  in  a  work  on  this  subject  by  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  his  soundings 

gave  a  depth  of  45  fathoms  in  the  centre).     The  level  of  the  lake  is  128  feet 
3  inches  above  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  low  water,  spring  tides. 

This  basin  is  the  receptacle  of  the  waters  from  a  tract  of  country  6  to  10  leagues 
in  breadth  on  each  side  of  it,  thrown  in  by  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  none  of 
them  navigable  except  the  River  Frio,  having  its  source  far  away  in  the  mountains 
of  Costa  Rica,  which  discharges  into  the  lake  a  large  quantity  of  water  near  the 
spot  where  the  River  San  Juan  flows  out  of  it.  The  embouchure  is  200  yards 
wide,  and  nearly  2  fathoms  deep.  There  are  several  islands  and  groups  of  islets 
in  different  parts  of  the  lake,  but  none  of  them  embarrass  the  navigation,  nor 
is  this  anywhere  incommoded  by  shoals  or  banks,  other  than  the  shallow  water 
in  shore  ;  and  even  this  is  but  very  trifling,  or  rather  it  is  no  impediment  at  all  to 
the  craft  at  present  in  use,  the  practice  being  to  keep  the  shore  close  aboard,  for 
the  purpose  of  choosing  convenient  stopping  places  at  the  close  of  day,  as  they 
scarcely  ever  continue  their  voyage  during  the  night. 

The  largest  islands  on  the  lake  are  Omotepe,  Madera,  and  Zapatera.  Taken 
together,  the  flrst  two  of  these  islands  are  12  miles  long,  and  have  gigantic 
volcanoes  on  them.  Zapatera  is  almost  triangular,  and  5  miles  long.  Sonate, 
Solentiname,  and  Zapote,  are  smaller,  and  uninhabited,  but  some  of  them,  and 
the  last  in  particular,  are  capable  of  cultivation. 


*  Gommiinicated  by  O.  U.  Skinner,  Esq. 

t  Sir  E.  Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 


t  G.  V,  Skinner,  Esq. 
S  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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Near  the  town  of  Grenada  there  is  the  best  anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest 
dimensions. 

The  Lake  of  Nicaragua  is  connected  with  that  of  Leon  by  means  of  the  river 
Panaloya  (or  Tipitapa),  navigable  for  the  boats  employed  in  that  country  for  12 
miles,  as  far  as  the  place  called  Pasquiel,  where  the  inhabitants  go  to  cut  and 
bring  away  Brazilian  timber.  The  4  miles  which  remain  between  that  place  and 
the  Lake  of  Leon  are  not  navigable  by  any  kind  of  boat,  whatever  may  be  its  con- 
struction, because,  beyond  Pasqueil,  the  channel  is  obstructed  by  a  vein  of  rocks, 
which,  when  the  river  is  swollen,  arc  covered  with  water;  but  in  the  dry  season, 
the  water  sinks  so  low  that  it  can  only  escape  through  gradually  diminishing 
fissures  in  the  rocks.  At  a  distance  of  a  mile  beyond  this  first  vein  of  rocks,  we 
find  another  more  solid,  which,  crossing  the  river  at  right  angles,  forms  a  cascade 
of  13  feet  descent. 

The  River  Tipitapa,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  is 
the  only  outlet  for  the  Lake  Leon.  The  lands  bordering  this  river  are  somewhat 
low,  but  fertile,  having  excellent  pasturage ;  as  at  Chontales,  they  are  divided 
into  grazing  and  breeding  farms.  All  this  country,  covered  with  Brazilian  timber, 
is  scantily  inhabited.  The  only  village  is  that  of  Tipitapa,  situated  near  the  above- 
mentioned  waterfall.  It  contains  a  small  church,  and  about  100  cottages.  The 
river  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge. 

The  Lake  of  Leost  or  Managua  is  from  32  to  35  miles  long,  and  16  miles 
at  its  greatest  width.  It  receives  from  the  circumjacent  lands,  chiefly  from  the 
eastern  coast,  a  number  of  small  streams.  According  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  H.M.S. 
Thunderer^  it  is  not  so  deep  as  that  of  Nicaragua ;  but,  according  to  Capt.  A. 
G ,  it  is  still  deeper. " 

The  Lake  of  Managua  is  28  feet  3  inches  above  that  of  Nicaragua;  and, 
according  to  M.  Garella,  the  difference  between  high  water  in  the  Pacific  and  low 
water  in  the  Atlantic  is  19}  feet.  In  the  proposition  for  making  use  of  these  lakes, 
it  is  stated  that  the  ground  is  perfectly  level  between  the  head  and  Realejo,  one 
of  the  best  ports  on  the  coast ;  but  the  distance  is  60  miles,  and  to  Mr.  Stephens 
the  difficulties  seemed  to  be  insuperable.  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  is  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  connecting  the  Lake  of  Managua 
with  the  navigable  stream,  the  Estero  Real,  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  as  is 
hereafter  mentioned. 

The  principal  noticeable  points  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  are  the 
city  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Omotepeque  Volcano,  5,040  feet  above  the  sea.  Mr. 
Stephens  says  it  reminded  him  of  Mount  Etna,  rising,  like  the  pride  of  Sicily, 
from  the  water's  edge,  a  smooth  unbroken  cone  to  the  above  height. 

Cape  Desolada,  on  the  Pacific,  is  nearly  100  miles  along  the  coast,  N.W.  of 
the  Port  of  San  Juan.     The  city  of  Leon  lies  inland  from  Cape  Desolada. 

Leon  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua;  it  was  formerly  a  place  of 
importance,  with  a  population  of  32,000  souls,  but  has  been  since  greatly 
reduced  by  anarchy  and  other  distracting  circumstances.  It  is  situated  on  a 
plain  about  40  miles  from  Realejo,  10  from  the  sea,  and  15  from  the  Lake  of 
Managua.  It  has  a  university,  cathedral,  and  8  large  churches,  and  other  public 
institutions.   It  carries  on  some  trade  through  Realejo.    The  houses  are  described 
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by  Mr.  Roberts  as  very  similar  to  those  of  Guatemala,  none  being  above  two 
stories  high.     The  population  in  1820  was  about  14,000.* 

The  Plain  of  Leon  is  bounded  on  the  Pacific  side  by  a  low  ridge,  and  on  the 
right  by  high  mountains,  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Cordilleras.  Mr.  Stephens 
says : — 

"  Before  us  at  a  great  distance,  rising  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  we  saw  the 
spires  of  the  cathedral  of  Leon.  This  magnificent  plain,  which  in  richness  of  soil 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  land  in  the  world,  lay  as  desolate  as  when  the  Spaniards 
first  traversed  it.  The  dry  season  was  near  its  close  ;  for  four  months  there  had 
been  no  rain,  and  the  dust  hung  around  us  in  thick  clouds,  hot  and  fine  as  the 
£ands  of  ^ypt.  Leon  had  an  appearance  of  old  and  aristocratic  respectability, 
which  no  other  city  in  Central  America  possessed.  The  houses  were  large,  and 
many  of  the  fronts  were  full  of  stucco  ornaments  ;  the  plaza  was  spacious,  and  the 
squares  of  the  churches  and  the  churches  themselves  magnificent.  It  was  under 
Spain  a  bishop's  see,  and  distinguished  for  the  costliness  of  its  churches  and 
convents,  its  seats  of  learning,  and  its  men  of  science,  to  the  time  of  its  revolution. 

"  In  walking  through  its  streets  I  saw  palaces  in  which  nobles  had  lived 
dismantled  and  roofless,  and  occupied  by  half-starved  wretches,  pictures  of  misery 
and  want,  and  on  one  side  an  immense  field  of  ruins  covering  half  the  city." 

REALEJO  is  the  next  place  in  proceeding  north-westward,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ports  on  the  coast,  and  has  in  consequence  been  more  frequently 
visited  and  described.  It  has  been,  moreover,  minutely  surveyed  by  Capt.  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  in  the  Sulphur,  in  1838. 

The  port  is  formed  by  the  three  islands  of  CatlaJion,  separating  the  Estero 
DoSa  Paulaf  from  the  Pacific  on  the  South,  Cardon  Island  in  front  of  it,  and 
forming  two  entrances,  and  the  larger  island  of  Asseradores  (Sawyers)  to  the 
northward. 

Sir  Edward  Belcher  thus  concisely  describes  the  harbour  : — 

"  Cardon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Port  of  Realejo,'is  situated  in  lat.  12°  27'  55"  N., 
and  Ion.  87°  9'  30"  W.  It  has  two  entrances,  both  of  which  are  safe,  under 
proper  precaution,  in  all  weather.  The  depth  varies  from  2  to  7  fathoms,  and 
safe  anchorage  extends  for  several  miles;  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  11  feet, 
full  and  change  3^  6'.  Docks  or  slips,. therefore,  may  easily  be  constructed, 
and  timber  is  readily  to  be  procured  of  any  dimensions;  wood,  water,  and 
immediate  necessaries  and  luxuries,  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  The  village  of 
Realejo  is  about  9  miles  from  the  sea,  and  its  population  is  about  1,000  souls. 

*  The  city  of  Loon  is  lauded  by  Father  Gage  in  his  interesting  work  as  the  pleasantest  place  ia 
all  America,  and  calls  it  the  *'  Paradise  of  the  Indies."  Dampier  was  here  in  1685,  and  his  men 
marched  up  to  it  to  take  it,  and  they  set  it  on  fire,  but  did  not  procure  much  plunder. — The  way 
to  it,  he  says,  is  plain  and  even,  through  a  champion  (champagne)  country,  of  long  grassy 
■aTannahfi,  and  spots  of  high  woods.  About  5  miles  from  the  landing  place  there  is  a  sugar 
work,  3  miles  further  there  is  another,  and  2  miles  beyond  that  there  is  a  fine  river  to  ford,  which 
is  not  very  deep,  besides  which  there  is  no  water  all  the  way  till  you  come  to  an  Indian  town, 
which  is  2  miles  before  you  come  to  the  city,  and  from  thence  it  is  a  pleasant  straight  sandy  way 
to  Leon. — Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  218. 

t  Capt.  Sir  £.  Belcher  states,  in  his  appendix,  that  the  Estero  (or  Creek)  of  Dona  Panla  takes  a 
course  toward  the  city  of  Leon,  and  is  navigable  to  within  3  leagues  of  that  city.  It  has  been 
suggested  to  carry  a  railroad  from  Leon  to  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua.  As  to  any  canal  into  the 
Pacific,  unless  behind  Monotombo  Telica  and  Yiejo  Range  into  the  Estero  Real,  Capt.  Belcher 
saw  little  fesMbility  in  the  scheme. 
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The  principal  occupation  of  the  working  males  is  on  the  water,  loading  and 
unloading  vessels.  It  has  a  custom-house  and  officers  under  a  collector, 
comptroller,  and  captain  of  the  port;  "*  (and,  it  may  now  be  added,  an  English 
vice-consul.) 

The  Island  of  Cardon  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  beach  contains  so  much 
iron  that  the  sand,  which  probably  is  washed  up,  caused  the  magnetic  needle  to 
vibrate  21°  from  zero.  On  the  West  end  they  found  a  mark,  probably  left  by 
the  Conway  a  few  years  back.f 

The  town  was  founded  by  some  of  the  companions  of  Don  P.  Alvarado,  during 
his  descent  on  the  territory.  Its  situation,  near  the  sea,  exposed  it  to  the  depre- 
dations of  the  buccaneers ;  and  in  consequence  the  inhabitants  returned  inland, 
and  founded  the  city  of  Leon  ;  but  even  this  was  not  free  from  their  attacks. 
Juarros,  the  historian  of  his  country,  full  of  the  amor  patricBy  gives  a  very  lofty 
description  of  its  capabilities  and  excellence.  This  might  alt,  perhaps,  be  realized 
but  for  the  fundamental  objections  of  climate  and  political  discord,  which  must 
for  years  prevent  a  portion  of  its  real  merits  being  elicited. t 

The  present  village  of  Realejo  (for  the  name  of  town  cannot  be  applied  to  such 
a  collection  of  hovels)  contains  one  main  street  about  200  yards  in  length,  with 
three  or  four  openings  leading  to  the  isolated  cottages  in  the  back  lanes  of  huts. 

With  the  exception  of  the  houses  occupied  by  the  commandant,  our  vice- 
consul,  Mr.  Foster,  administrador  of  customs,  and  one  or  two  others,  there  is 
not  a  decent  house  in  the  place.  The  ruins  of  a  well-constructed  church  attest  its 
former  respectability ;  but  the  place  is  little  more  now  than  a  collection  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  generally  present  a  most  unhealthy  appearance,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  cottage  without  some  diseased  or  sickly-hued  person  to  be  seen.^ 
About  a  mile  below  the  town  the  ruins  of  an  old  but  well-built  fort  are  yet  to  be 
traced.  Vessels  of  100  tons  have  grounded  at  the  pier  of  Realejo  custom-house, 
but  above  that  they  would  be  left  dry  at  low  water. 

Realejo  is  the  only  port  after  quitting  Panamd  where  British  residents  can  be 
found,  or  supplies  conveniently  obtained.  Water  of  the  finest  quality  is  to  be  had 
from  a  powerful  stream,  into  which  the  boat  can  be  brought,  and  the  casks  filled, 
by  baling,  alongside  of  a  small  wall  raised  to  cause  a  higher  level.  Here  the 
women  resort  to  wash,  but,  by  a  due  notice  to  the  alcalde,  this  is  prevented. 
A  guide  is  necessary  on  the  first  visit,  after  entering  the  creek  which  leads  to  it, 
and  which  should  only  be  entered  at  half-flood ;  it  is  necessary  to  pole  the 
remainder,  the  channel  not  having  sufficient  width  for  oars. 

•  Voyage  of  the  Sulphury  toI.  ii.  p.  307. 

t  Pearl  oysters  are  found  near  the  South  of  Cardon ;  but  few  pearls,  however,  are  found  in 
them,  and  the  search  has  been  found  very  unprofitable.— (?.  U,  Skinner,  Esq. 

X  This  port,  if  a  settlement  were  established  on  the  Inlands  of  Asseradores,  Cardon,  or  Castaiion, 
would  probably  be  more  frequented;  but  the  position  where  vessels  usually  anchor  (within 
Cardon)  to  Reahjo,  is  a  sad  drawback  to  vessels  touchin^ic  merely  for  supplies.  Rum  is  also  too 
cheap,  and  too  great  a  temptation  to  seamen.  Supplies  of  poultry,  fruit,  bullocks,  grain,  &c.,  are, 
however,  very  reasonable,  and  of  very  superior  quality ;  turkeys  are  said  to  attain  an  incredible 
weight ;  they  still,  however,  justly  maintain  a  very  high  reputation. 

At  tlie  period  of  our  vi^it  a  young  American  had  imported  machinery  for  a  cotton  mill,  but  the 
fDccefts  of  it  is  doubtful.— 5jr  Edtoard  Belcher,  1838. 

^  ^*  This  is  a  very  sickly  place,  and  I  believe  hath  need  enongh  of  an  hospital ;  for  it  is  seated  to 
nigh  the  creeks  aud  swamps  that  it  is  never  free  from  a  noisome  smell.  The  land  about  it  is  a 
strong,  yellow  clay;  yet  where  the  town  stands  seems  to  be  sand."— Dompifr,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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The  water  from  the  well  on  the  Island  of  Asseradores  is  good;*  but  Sir.  £. 
Belcher  says,  ''  I  have  a  great  objection  to  water  infiltrated  through  marine  sand 
and  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  consider  the  chances  of  sickness  one  step 
removed  by  obtaining  it  from  a  running  stream." 

The  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Realejo  are  magnificent,  particularly 
to  a  spectator  at  12  or  15  miles  offshore.f 

The  northern  channel,  or  entrance  to  the  port,  lying  around  the  N.W.  end  of 
Cardon  Island,  according  to  the  survey,  has  a  depth  of  6  to  10  fathoms.  The 
North  end  of  the  island  appears  to  be  bold-to.  The  N.W.  point  of  the  island  is 
called  Ponente  Pointy  and  is  a  detached  rock.  The  N.£.  point  is  Cardon  Head^ 
and  is  30  feet  high.  The  channel  passes  round  close  against  this  point,  and  all 
over  towards  the  South  end  of  Asseradores  Island  the  water  is  very  shallow^ 
and  a  large  patch,  the  Sawyer  Bank,  is  nearly  awash. 

The  mark  given  for  taking  this  channel,  called  the  Cardon  Channel^  is :  run 
toward  the  entrance,  with  the  North  point  of  Cardon  and  the  South  point  of 
Asseradores  touching,  when  they  will  bear  Ea$t^  true^  or  £.  |  S.  by  compass,  and 
then  haul  close  round  Cardon  Head,  as  the  current  sets  direct  on  Sawyer  Bank. 

Cardon  Island  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  N.W.  and  S.E.  Shoal 
water  extends  some  distance  o£f  its  seaward  face.  Its  southern  point  is  Cap€ 
Austro,  surrounded  by  a  shoal.  S.S.E.  of  this  is  Ca$tafwn  Bluff,  the  western 
point  of  Castafiou  Island.  These  two  points  are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and 
the  channel  between,  which  has  a  depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms,  is  the  Barra  FaUa. 

The  mark  for  entering  it  is  a  vigia  on  a  hill  inland,  or  about  5  miles  within 
the  entrance,  kept  between  the  two  points  (Cape  Austro  and  Castafion  Bluff), 
and  bearing  about  N.N.E.     This  mark  kept  on  leads  into  the  port. 

The  town  of  Realejo  is  up  the  channel  which  runs  at  the  back  of  Asseradores 
Island,  which  is  8  or  9  feet  deep. 

It  is  high  water  at  Realejo,  on  full  and  change,  at  3^  6' ;  springs  rise  11  feet; 
variation,  8°  13'  E.,  1838. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Allan,  R.N.,  which  will 
prove  very  serviceable :— *'  Vessels  bound  to  Realejo  from  the  southward  should 
(passing  about  20  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Isle  Cocos)  steer  to  make  the  land  to 
the  eastward  of  the  port  during  the  period  between  November  and  May,  as  the 
winds  prevail  from  the  N.E.,  and  sometimes  blow  with  great  violence  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Papagayo,  causing  a  current  to  set  along  shore  to  the  N.W. 

"  A  range  of  mountains  in  the  interior  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  60 
miles ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  Volcau  de  Viejo,  the  highest  part  of 
which,  bearing  N.E.  by  N.,  is  the  leading  mark  to  the  anchorage.  The  shore,  for 
some  distance  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  is  low  and  woody.  Cardon  Island, 
which  is  on  the  right  side  of  the  entrance,  is  rather  higher,  and  its  western  end  is 
a  brown  rocky  cliff.  The  wooden  tower,  or  look-out  house,  which  is  situated 
5  or  6  miles  inland,  may  be  seen  rising  above  the  trees. 

*  **  We  established  our  Ude-gaage  on  the  Island  of  Asseradores,  although  directly  open  to  sea- 
ward through  Barra  Fidsa,  and  we  were  fortunate  to  find  a  good  well  of  water  close  to  the 
beach."— JStr  E,  Belcher,  vol.  1.  p.  28. 

t  Vojage  of  the  Sulphur,  TO>«i.  p.  81. 
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''Id  coming  from  the  southward,  and  running  along  the  land,  ships  must 
avoid  a  rocky  reef,  which  lies  about  7  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  anchorage  off  Realejo, 
on  which  H.M.S.  Conway  struck.   This  reef  was  examined  by  the  boats  of  that  ship. 

"  The  two  rocks  that  are  above  water  (the  one  8,  and  the  other  5  feet  high)  are 
distant  from  the  beach  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  The  ground 
between  these  rocks,  and  1^  miles  to  seaward  of  them,  and  probably  more,  is  very 
uneven.  The  rock  on  which  the  Conway  struck  lies  S.S.W.  J  W,  |^  of  a  mile 
from  the  N.W.  or  highest  of  the  two  rocks.  In  passing  this  reef  give  the  rocks 
above  water  a  berth  of  2  miles. 

"  The  flood  tide  comes  from  the  N.W.  The  tides  are  irregular ;  one  day 
during  our  stay  here  it  was  low  water  16  hours."* 

Mr.  E.  P.  Brumell  also  says : — '*  In  steering  for  Port  Realejo  from  the  south- 
ward, after  passing  the  parallel  of  Port  Culebra,  keep  the  land  well  aboard 
(during  the  papagayos)  as  there  is  generally  a  strong  offset.  The  land  is  low  in 
front,  without  anything  to  make  it  remarkable  at  8  or  10  miles  off;  however, 
there  are  most  excellent  marks  inland,  in  the  event  of  not  getting  observations. 
A  very  high  peak  inland,  rising  evenly  and  gradually  (to  a  fine  point,  bearing 
E.N.E.,  will  place  you  to  the  southward  of  the  port,  and  another  high  mountain, 
£1  Viejo,  bearing  N.E.  i  N.  by  compass,  will  place  you  right  off  the  port.  This 
mountain  is  very  remarkable,  there  being  none  other  bearing  the  least  resem- 
blance to  it,  and  in  fact  none  in  the  immediate  vicinity." 

Capt.  Worth,  of  H.M.S.  Calypso,  visited  Realejo  in  1847,  and  the  following 
are  the  remarks  made  from  observation  during  his  stay : — 

"  The  breeze  of  Papagayo  is  always  strong,  and  is  felt  40  or  50  miles  offshore, 
strongest  nearest  the  land.  Coming  from  Puntas  Arenas  to  Realejo,  although 
this  breeze  does  not  usually  allow  a  ship  to  lay  up  for  it  at  first,  it  will,  as  you 
proceed  northward,  draw  more  off  shore,  and  lead  directly  up  for  the  El'Viejo 
mountain,  the  leading  mark  for  Realejo. 

*'  El  Viejo  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  a  remarkable  landmark,  being  the 
westernmost  of  a  number  of  conical  mountains;  one  of  which,  Momotombo, 
is  an  active  volcano,  and  almost  constantly  smoking,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  a  slice  cut  of  its  top,  slanting  to  the  eastward.  Westward  of  El  Viejo  the 
land  is  low,  with  a  sandy  beach,  thickly  covered  with  wood ;  with  very  clear 
weather,  and  approaching  El  Viejo  from  the  southward,  you  will  see  the  volcano 
of  San  Miguel  (extinct),  making  like  a  round  island  to  the  westward. 

"  Having  made  out  El  Viejo,  a  N.E.  by  N.  course  leads  directly  up  to  the 
anchorage  of  the  entrance  of  Realejo  Harbour ;  7  or  8  miles  from  the  beach  is 
19  fathoms,  shallowing  quickly,  but  regularly,  to  12  fathoms,  at  about  4  or  5  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  land  to  the  westward  is  a  continuous  low  beach,  wooded 
close  down  ;  carrying  the  eye  along  this  beach  to  the  eastward  will  be  observed 
a  break,  the  land  protruding  further  into  the  sea ;  the  beach  white,  and  the  surf 
heavier,  having  detached  trees  upon  it,  with  low  abrupt  cliffs,  also  an  opening, 
which  is  the  South  entrance  into  Realejo.  The  island  to  the  westward  of  this 
opening  (Castafion  Island)  has  few  trees  upon  it,  and  is  abrupt  at  the  West  end ; 

*  Naatical  Magailne,  Feb.,  1836,  pt  70. 
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to  the  westward  of  it  is  Cardon  Island,  which  has  many  detached  trees  upon  its 
West  endy  of  larger  size  than  upon  the  apparent  main  land  (Asseradores  Island), 
and  is  higher  and  more  abrupt  at  this  end  than  CastaSon ;  there  is  also  a  large 
green  tree  jutting  out  from  it  to  the  westward,  and  a  higher  rock  close  to  it,  which 
can  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  island  itself. 

"  The  face  of  Cardon  Island  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  occasioned  by 
burning  the  bamboo,  which  grows  thickly  upon  it.  Having  made  out  Cardon 
Island,  the  best  anchorage  is  with  its  N.W.  end  bearing  East  1^  miles  off  £1 
Viejo,  N.E.  by.  N.,  in  6J  and  7  fathoms  sand  and  mud. 

*'  No  ship  should  anchor  to  the  northward  of  the  West  end  of  Cardon  bearing 
£.  by  S.,  as  the  soundings  shoal  very  quickly  from  6  to  5  and  4f  fathoms,  the 
rise  being  about  11  feet,  and  always  a  swell,  sometimes  very  heavy,  the  ship 
rolling  deeply;   nor  is  the  bottom  so  good  when  nearer  the  beach. 

''  At  the  commencement  of  the  dry  season,  the  land-winds  frequently  last  for 
several  days  together,  blowing  very  fresh  and  preventing  ships  from  entering  the 
harbour;  but  as  the  season  advances,  the  land  and  sea-breezes  become  more 
regular,  but  never  strictly  so.  Sir  E.  Belcher's  plan  of  Realejo  is  very  correct, 
though  there  did  not  appear  to  me  quite  so  much  water  near  the  East  end  of  the 
North  side  of  Cardon  as  laid  down  in  it;  the  entrance  is  narrow,  making  it 
necessary  to  pass  close  to  the  tree  on  the  West  end  of  Cardon  Island.  A  pilot 
takes  vessels  in  and  out,  but  requires  to  be  watched,  as  he  is  not  a  sailor,  and  is 
old  and  incapable.  When  leaving  the  harbour,  you  should  have  a  commanding 
land-wind,  as  the  ebb  sets  directly  across  the  South  entrance,  and  very  strong. 

**  The  Calypso  was  awkwardly  situated  ;  the  land-winds  failing  us,  we  drifted 
down  towards  Cardon  Island,  and  were  obliged  to  anchor  and  warp  against  the 
tide  into  deeper  water ;  the  anchor  was  let  go  in  3|  fathoms,  but  it  soon  shoaled 
to  less  than  3  fathoms. 

*'  The  proper  anchorage,  which  is  nearer  the  Island  of  Asseradores  than  the 
opposite  shore,  is  confined  ;  the  bottom,  soft  mud  ;  consequently,  should  a  vessel 
take  the  ground,  no  damage  would  occur;  a  large  frigate  would  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  swinging  here. 

'*  Realejo  is  healthy  during  the  dry  season  f  November  to  April),  but  subject 
to  fever  and  ague  during  the  rainy  season,  which  commences  in  May.  Water 
can  be  had,  but  not  very  good,  and  is  very  dear;  the  natives  fill  the  casks  out  of 
the  river  at  low  water,  a  little  above  Realejo ;  wood  is  cheap,  4  dollars  per  thou- 
sand pieces;  fresh  beef  is  cheap,  purchased  by  the  bullock;  the  stock  cheap 
and  very  good :  fowls,  1 }  reals ;  sucking  pigs,  2  reals ;  ducks,  3  reals ;  lard, 
1  real  per  pound ;  rice,  2  dollars  a  quintal ;   and  vegetables  scarce. 

''  This  is  the  best  place  for  stock  on  the  whole  coast :  great  advantages  are 
derived  from  its  being  the  residence  of  the  vice-consul,  Mr.  Foster,  whose  kind- 
ness and  attention  are  very  great.  Washing  is  also  comparatively  very  cheap-— 
1  dollar  the  dozen.     Fire- wood  may  be  cut  in  any  quantity,  and  good." 

Dampier,  who  was  on  this  coast  in  September,  1685,  says : — ^*  We  had  very 
bad  weather  as  we  sailed  along  this  coast ;  seldom  a  day  passed  but  we  had  one  or 
two  violent  tornadoes,  and  with  them  very  frightful  flashes  of  lightning  and  claps 
of  thunder :   I  never  did  meet  with  the  like  before  nor  since.    These  tornadoes 
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commonly  come  oat  of  the  N.E.  The  wind  did  not  last  long,  but  blew  very  fierce 
for  the  time.  When  the  tornadoes  were  over,  we  had  the  wind  at  West,  some- 
times at  W.S.W.  and  S.W.,  and  sometimes  to  the  North  of  West,  as  far  as  N.W." 

The  GULF  of  FONSECA,  or  CONCHAGUA,  is  about  40  miles  N.W.  of 
Realejo.  Its  S.E.  point  is  that  of  Coseguina,  upon  which  stands  the  celebrated 
volcano  of  Coseguina.  It  is  3,800  feet  high,  and  is  in  lat.  12°  68'  N.,  Ion. 
87°  37'  W.  A  view  of  it  gives  the  best  description  of  its  distant  appearance. 
It  was  anciently  called  Quisiguina,  and  stands,  as  before  stated,  on  the  S.E. 
point  of  the  entrance.  The  verge  of  the  crater,  which  is  half  a  mile  in  diameter, 
is  elevated  about  3,800  feet  above  the  mean  level ;  thence  the  interior  walls  fall 
perpendicularly  to  a  depth  of  about  200  feet,  when  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
becomes  flattish,  with  a  small  transparent  lake  in  its  centre.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  volcanic  eruptions  on  record  occurred  from  it.  It  commenced  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1835,  and  its  first  evidence  was,  as  seen  at  60  miles'  distance,  an 
immense  column ^f  smoke  and  flame  emitted  from  the  crater.  At  9  a.m.  a  very 
heavy  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt ;  the  night  following  five  shocks ;  and 
during  the  21st  several  shocks,  accompanied  with  the  noise  resembling  distant 
thunder,  or  *<  retumbOf*^  as  the  Spaniards  call  it.  On  the  22nd  the  ground  was 
covered  with  fire,  ashes,  or  sand,  darkness  and  the  roar  of  the  volcano  prevailing. 
On  the  23rd,  the  fall  of  ashes  and  noise  increased  till  it  became  darker  than  the 
darkest  night,  and  continued  so  till  3  p.m.,  when  it  cleared  a  little ;  everything 
covered  thickly  with  the  volcanic  dust,  the  noise,  and  odour  of  sulphur,  being 
overpowering.*     Its  devastating  effects  were  continued  for  many  weeks  after. 

In  proof  of  its  tremendous  effects  the  eruption  shook  all  the  windows  and  doors 
in  th^  city  of  Guatemala,  which  is  between  240  and  250  statute  miles  distant, 
most  forcibly.  This  was  occasioned,  not  by  the  earthquake,  but  by  the  explosions 
transmitted  through  the  air ;  this  was  on  January  23,  1835.  But  the  distance  to 
which  the  thunder  of  the  volcano  was  heard,  and  the  dust  felt,  was  very  much 
greater  than  this.  According  to  the  official  account,  these  were  both  felt  and 
heard  at  Ciudad  Real  de  Chiapas,  a  distance  of  420  geographic  miles.  It 
occasioned  very  great  alarm  at  Tonala  and  other  parts  in  Soconusco,  450  miles  to 
the  N.W. ;  and  on  the  coast  about  Merida,  in  Yucatan,  800  miles  off.  Those  to 
the  southward  were  not  slight  evidences,  but  the  air  was  darkened  and  the 
noises  terrific,  and  the  sulphureous  vapours  most  suffocating.  The  flocks  perished 
from  the  pastures  being  destroyed  by  the  dust,  and  great  sickness  ensued 
among  all  from  the  water  becoming  tainted  from  the  same  cause. f 

In  the  Jamaica  Watchman  (January  29, 1835),  too,  it  is  announced  that  all  the 
ships  about  that  island  were  covered  with  the  fine  volcanic  dust,  which  continued 
to  fall  for  some  days,  covering  everything. 

G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  left  the  city  of  Guatemala  and  Istapa  in  the  middle  of 
March,  passing  large  banks  of  floating  pumice  during  the  passage  to  Conchagua. 
When  at  many  leagues'  distance,  they  were  almost  suffocated  by  the  sulphureous 
vapour  and  the  volcanic  dust,  which  obscured  the  sky  and  settled  on  everything, 
causing  most  violent  burning  pains  in  the  eyes. 

•  Voy.  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  pp.  842-3.         t  Boletin  Oficial,  No.  78,  p.  726,  Mar.  7,  1835. 
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Daropier's  account  of  the  gulf  appears  to  be  so  graphic  that  we  insert  it  here 
in  preference  to  others  of  later  date  : — "The  Gulf  of  Amapalla  (or  Conchagua,or 
Fonseca)  is  a  great  arm  of  the  sea  running  8  or  10  leagues  into  the  country.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  South  side  of  its  entrance  with  Point  Casivina  (Coseguina),  and 
on  the  N.W.  side  with  St.  Michael's  Mount  (Volcan  de  San  Miguel).  Both  these 
places  are  very  remarkable.  Point  Casivina  (Coseguina)  is  a  high  round  point, 
which  at  sea  appears  like  an  island,  because  the  land  within  it  is  very  low.  St. 
Michael's  Mount  is  a  very  high  peaked  hill,  not  very  steep;  the  land  at  the  foot 
of  it  on  the  S.E.  side  is  low  and  even  for  at  least  a  mile.  From  this  low  land  the 
Gulf  of  Amapalla  enters  on  that  side.  Between  this  low  land  and  Point  Casivina 
(Coseguina)  there  are  two  considerable  high  islands.  The  southernmost  is  called 
Mangera,  the  other  is  called  Amapalla,  and  they  are  two  miles  asunder. 

*',Mangera  is  a  high  round  island,  about  2  leagues  in  compass,  appearing  like  a 
tall  grove.  It  is  environed  with  rocks  all  round,  only  a  small  cove  or  sandy  bay 
on  the  N.E.  side.  The  mould  and  soil  of  this  island  is  black,  but  not  deep ;  it  is 
mixed  with  stones,  yet  very  productive  of  large  timber  trees.  In  the  middle  of 
the  island  there  is  an  ludian  town,  and  a  fair  Spanish  church.  There  is  a  path 
from  the  town  to  the  sandy  bay,  but  the  way  is  steep  and  rocky.  At  this  sandy 
bay  there  are  always  10  or  12  canoes  lie  hauled  up  to  dry,  except  when  they  are 
in  use.  Amapalla  is  a  larger  island  than  Mangera.  The  soil  is  much  the  same. 
There  are  two  towns  on  it,  about  2  miles  asunder,  one  on  the  North  side,  the 
other  on  the  East  side  :  that  on  the  East  side  is  not  above  a  mile  from  the  sea ; 
it  stands  on  a  plain  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  the  path  to  it  is  so  steep  and  rocky, 
that  a  (ew  men  might  keep  down  a  great  number  only  with  stones.  There  is  a 
very  fair  church,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  The  other  town  is  not  so 
bigy  yet  it  has  a  handsome  church. 

**  There  are  a  great  many  more  islands  in  this  bay,  but  none  inhabited  as  these. 
There  is  one  pretty  large  island  belonging  to  a  nunnery,  as  the  Indians  told  us  ; 
this  was  stocked  witli  bulls  and  cows.  They  are  all  low  islands,  except  Amapalla 
and  Mangera.  There  are  two  channels  to  come  into  this  gulf;  one  between 
Point  Casivina  and  Mangera,  the  other  between  Mangera  and  Amapalla:  the 
latter  is  the  best.  The  riding  place  is  on  the  East  side  of  Amapalla,  right 
against  a  spot  of  low  ground ;  for  all  the  island,  except  this  one  place,  is  high 
land.  Running  in  farther,  ships  may  anchor  near  the  main  on  the  N.E.  side  of 
Amapalla.  This  is  the  place  most  frequented  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  called 
the  Port  of  Martin  Lopez.  This  gulf,  or  lake,  runs  in  some  leagues  beyond  all 
the  islands,  but  it  is  shoal  water,  and  not  capable  of  ships."* 

PORT  LA  UNION  is  an  inner  harbour  or  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca ;  it 
lies  on  the  North  side,  around  Chicarene  Point,  extending  8  or  9  miles  inland, 
but  the  upper  and  N.E.  sides  are  shallow  and  uncovered  at  low  water.  This 
contracts  the  limits  of  the  port  within  much  smaller  dimensions.  On  these  flats 
oysters  are  very  abundant.t 

Sak  Carlos,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Conchagua,  is  situated  on  the 
South  side  of  the  port.     The  site  is  badly  chosen,  as  the  difficulty  in  landing  is 

•  Dampier*B  Collection,  vol.  I.  121—124.  t  Mr.  E.  P.  Bramell. 
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at  all  times  great,  and  at  low  water  Dearly  impossible ;  during  strong  northerly 
winds  the  communication  is  frequently  cut  off  for  days,  independent  of  unsafe 
holding  ground  for  shipping.  Near  Chicarene  this  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided. 

The  port  is  entirely  landlocked  ;  in  fact,  a  complete  inland  sea. 

The  actual  town  or  village  of  Conchagua,  from  which  this  port  derives  its  name, 
is  situated  about  3  miles  up  the  Amapala  Mountain,  or  extinct  volcano,  imme- 
diately over  San  Carlos.  The  selection  of  this  spot  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
the  piracies  committed  on  this  race  of  Indians  by  the  buccaneers.  They  were 
then  located  on  the  Islands  of  Conchaguita  and  Manguera.  They  then  fled  to  this 
secluded  spot  of  Conchagua,  which  is  destitute  of  water,  that  necessary  of  life 
being  daily  carried  up  in  calabashes. 

The  volcano  of  Amapala,  situated  immediately  above  the  port,  has  been  extinct 
beyond  tradition.  It  has  no  evident  remains  of  volcanic  agency,  and  may  owe 
its  appellation  to  its  conical  form.  The  height  was  determined  to  be  3,800  feet 
above  the  mean  tide  level. 

Deer  are  said  to  abound  on  Manguera,  Conchagitita,  and  Tiger  Islands. 
Rabbits  and  squirrels,  with  the  addition  of  jackals,  may  complete  the  list. 
Bullocks  and  other  stock  are  easily  procured  at  San  Carlos,  and  prices  moderate.* 

Port  La  Union  forms  only  a  small  portion  of  this  extensive  inlet.  The  entrance 
to  it  is  formed  by  Chicarene  (or  Chiquirin)  Point  on  the  West,  and  Sacate  Island 
on  the  East.  There  are  very  strong  ripplings  between  these  points,  but  no 
danger.  South  of  this  is  Perez,  and  also  Conchaguita  and  Manguera  (or  Miau- 
guera)  before  mentioned.  Between  the  last  and  Punta  Arenas,  the  North  point 
of  the  promontory  on  which  Coseguina  stands,  are  the  islets  called  the  Farallones 
Blancos.  Into  the  head  of  Port  La  Union  the  rivers  Sirianof  (or  Estero  Jirausa) 
and  Guascoma  fall.  Off  the  S.E.  point  of  the  port,  on  the  sandflat,  stands  Conejo 
Islet.  S.W.  of  this  are  Garrobo,  Fto/in,  and  EsposicioH  Islands,  and  to  the  S.  W. 
of  this  again  is  Tigre  Island.  The  East  and  northern  portions  of  tlie  gulf  receive 
the  rivers  Nacoame,  Estero  Hermoso,  Chuloteca,  and  some  others.  The  S.E. 
portion  of  the  gulf  is  extensive,  and  the  Estero  Real  falls  into  its  head,  and  in  this 
part  is  Naguiscolo  Port. 

Mr.  Stephens  visited  Conchagua.  From  Lake  Managua  he  started  for  the  Port 
of  Naguiscolo,  7  leagues  distant,  through  a  forest.  He  overtook  the  bungo  men, 
nearly  naked,  moving  in  single  file,  with  the  pilot  at  their  head,  and  each 
carrying  on  his  back  an  open  network,  containing  tortillas  and  provisions  for  the 

•  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol  i.  pp.  234—236,  244. 

t  The  SiranOf  Siriano,  or  San  Miguel  River,  has  been  one  of  the  sites  thought  of  for  forming 
the  communication  between  the  two  oceans,  to  be  connected  with  the  Bay  of  Honduras  through 
the  transverse  valley,  the  Llanura  de  Comayagua,  watered  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the  Ja^ua,  and 
on  the  Pacific  by  the  Sirano,  as  before  mentioned,  and  both  of  which  are  navigable,  but  how  far, 
or  how  long,  our  knowledge  will  not  determine.  This  scheme,  therefore,  is  very  desultory. — 
Vlsthme  de  Panam&,  par  M.  Ckevallier,  p.  72. 

The  town  of  San  Miguel  is  situated  on  a  plain  at  the  base  of  the  volcano,  which  is  7,024  feet 
high,  and  suddenly  springs  on  this  side  to  its  apex ;  and  is  surrounded  on  its  other  side^  by 
ranges  of  600  to  600  feet  above  its  level,  entirely  excluding  it  from  any  prospect  beyond  their 
outlines.  There  is  nothing  in  the  city  itself  which  calls  for  remark,  and  its  consequence  arises 
principally  from  the  fairs  held  here  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  indigo  trade.  The  fair  at 
the  period  of  Capt.  Belcher's  visit  is  the  principal  (November  23, 1838),  and  had  a  large  quantity 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. — Belcher,  vol.  1.  p.  228. 
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voyage.     Wbeo  he  arrived  at  the  port  he  found  only  a  single  hut,  at  which  a 
woman  was  washing  corn. 

''  In  front  was  a  large  muddy  plain,  through  the  centre  of  which  ran  a  straight 
cut  called  a  canal,  with  an  embankment  on  one  side  dry,  the  mud  baked  hard 
and  bleached  by  the  sun.  In  this  ditch  lay  several  bungoes  high  and  dry,  adding 
to  the  ugliness  of  the  picture. 

''  The  bungo  in  which  we  started  was  about  40  feet  long,  dug  out  of  the  trunk 
of  a  guanacaste  tree,  about  5  feet  wide  and  nearly  as  deep,  with  the  bottom 
round,  and  a  toldo,  or  awning,  round  like  the  top  of  a  market- waggon,  made  of 
matting  and  bull's  hides,  covered  10  feet  of  the  stern.  Beyond  were  six  seats 
across  the  sides  of  the  bungo  for  the  oarsmen.  The  whole  front  was  necessary 
for  the  men,  and  in  reality  I  had  only  the  part  occupied  by  the  awning,  where, 
with  the  mules  as  tenants  in  common,  there  were  too  many  of  us. 

''  The  sun  was  scorching,  and  under  the  awning  the  heat  was  insufferable. 
Following  the  coast,  at  1 1  o'clock  they  were  opposite  the  volcano  of  Coseguina, 
a  long  dark  mountain  promontory,  with  another  ridge  running  below  it,  and 
then  an  extensive  plain  covered  with  lava  to  the  sea. 

''The  wind  died  away,  and  the  boatmen,  after  plying  a  little  while  with  the 
oars,  again  let  fall  the  big  stone  and  went  to  sleep.  Outside  the  awning  the  heat 
of  the  sun  was  withering,  under  it  the  closeness  was  suffocating,  and  my  poor 
mules  had  had  no  water  since  their  embarkation.  Fortunately,  before  they  got 
tired  we  had  a  breeze,  and  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  big  stone 
was  dropped  in  the  harbour  of  La  Union,  in  front  of  the  town.  One  ship  was 
lying  at  anchor,  a  whaler  from  Chili,  which  had  put  in  in  distress  and  been 
condemned."* 

The  EsTERo  Real  appears  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  as  Capt.  Sir  £. 
Belcher  took  the  Starling  up  it  for  30  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  might  easily 
have  gone  further,  but  the  prevailing  strong  winds  rendered  it  too  toilsome  a 
journey  at  this  period  ;  he  considered  that  it  might  be  ascended  much  higher — 
the  natives  say,  60  miles — by  vessels  drawing  10  feet,  but  steamers  would  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  tow  against  the  prevalent  breezes. 

According  to  Capt.  Belcher's  opinion,  this  unquestionably  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous line  for  a  canal ;  for,  by  its  approaching  thus  the  Lake  of  Managua,  the 
entire  lake  communication  might  readily  be  effected. 

Mr.  G.  U.  Skinner  says  that  there  is  considerable  traffic  carried  on  by  means 
of  bungoes,  or  large  canoes,  and  that  the  distance  from  the  embarcader^  to  the 
Conchagua  is  6.5  miles. 

Leaving  Realejo  for  Conchagua,t  with  the  land-wind,  it  is  advisable  to  steer 
obliquely  off  shore  to  meet  the  sea-breeze,  which  takes  a  ship  to  Coseguina  Point, 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua.  Sailing  in  the  morning,  you  will 
generally  reach  this  point  late  in  the  evening,  or  the  next  day  after  noon. 

The  Gulf  of  Conchagua  will  be  well  understood  by  reference  to  Sir  £.  Belcher's 
plan ;  there  appears  to  be  no  dangers.     The  Calypso  worked  in  and  out  twice, 

•  Ineidents  of  Trayel,  &c. 

t  The  ensuing  directions  are  by  Capt.  Worth,  UK.,  H.M.S.  Calffpto,  1847. 
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tacking  at  less  than  two  cables*  length  from  the  shore  and  islands.*  The  tides 
are  very  strong ;  full  2  knots  at  full  and  change,  which  take  place  at  3  p.m. 
About  the  change  of  the  moon  the  land-wind  blows  strongly  during  the  night  and 
a  greater  part  of  the  day ;  you  can,  however,  see  it  coming  by  the  foam  on  the 
water. 

As  in  coming  from  Realejo  you  generally  arrive  here  in  the  evening,  it  is 
advisable  to  anchor  when  the  land-wind  comes  off;  for,  should  you  be  driven  off 
the  coast,  it  will  take  all  the  next  day  to  reach  the  islands,  and  to  arrive  at  the 
proper  anchorage,  the  sea-breeze  being  weak  after  such  strong  land-winds. 

In  the  Calypso f  on  our  first  going  to  Conchagua,  the  land-wind  came  down 
with  such  force  that  the  gulf  appeared  to  break  across ;  and  we  anchored  in 
18  fathoms,  and  worked  up  the  next  day  to  Chicarene  Bay. 

This  gulf  contains  the  best  and  most  easily  obtained  water  on  the  coast ;  it  is  a 
stream  running  down  the  mountains,  clear  and  sweet,  into  the  bay  called  La 
Play  eta  de  Chicarene^  which  is  just  to  the  southward  of  the  Chicarene  Point: 
you  can  anchor  close  in.  The  best  way  to  water  is  by  rafting ;  the  water  in  the 
bay  being  quite  smooth,  you  can  pull  well  to  windward,  and  alongside  to  the 
eddy,  and  then  across  the  tides  to  the  ship.  We  filled  26  times  a  day,  although 
badly  off  for  boats,  having  only  a  28-foot  pinnace.  There  is  a  surf  on  this  beach, 
sometimes  heavy,  but  seldom  enough  to  prevent  landing.  Merchant  vessels 
anchor  so  close,  as  to  be  able  to  hand  their  casks  off  with  long  lines.  When  we 
first  anchored  in  this  point  we  tried,  through  ignorance,  to  water  in  the  Playa 
de  Chicarene,  but  we  found  the  surf  so  heavy,  the  water  so  bad,  and  such  great 
difiBculty  from  the  tides,  that  we  could  not  get  more  than  18  tons  a  day,  and 
that  after  great  labour  to  the  men,  and  much  damage  to  the  casks  and  boats. 

Wood  is  not  so  cheap  here  as  at  Realejo ;  beef  about  the  same  price,  also 
washing ;  but  stock  is  dearer,  and  difiBcult  to  get  in  any  quantity  :  turtle  is 
plentiful,  about  2  reals  for  one* weighing  50  lb.  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  plan 
clearly  shows  the  only  dangers  in  entering  Port  La  Union  ;  they  are  visible 
at  low  water,  the  only  difficulty  is  the  very  great  strength  of  tide ;  it  is  quite 
a  sluice  round  Chicarene  Point.  H.M.S.  ship  Dublin  lay  here  for  a  few 
months. 

Of  the  coast  westward  of  Conchagua  we  have  no  very  recent  connected  account, 
with  the  exception  of  the  different  ports,  or  rather  roadsteads,  which  constitute  the 
remainder  of  the  maritime  ports  of  the  republic.  The  coast,  as  delineated  on  the 
chart,  is  taken  from  the  survey  of  Don  Alexandro  Malespina,  in  1794,  as  drawn 
up  subsequently  for  the  Spanish  government  by  Don  Felipe  Bauza,  F.R.S.  In 
the  introduction  to  the  next  chapter  (p.  255)  we  have  noticed  the  unfortunate 
voyage  of  this  commander,  and  have  there  stated  the  reasons  why  we  have  not 
a  more  complete  description  of  the  tract  he  explored. 

Port  Giquilisco,  or  del  Triunfo  de  los  LibreSy  according  to  Colonel  Don 
Juan  Galindo  (an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  republic),  is  about  24  miles 

*  In  enterinpr  the  Conchagrua  from  the  westward,  bring  the  Island  of  Tigre  to  bear  exactly 
between  the  Islands  of  Conchaguita  and  Manguera,  to  avoid  the  rocks  off  Point  Candadillo. 
Tfgre  is  a  high  conical  hill.  It  is  thus  quite  safe  entering  to  an  anchorage,  even  at  night,  if  thSf 
island  be  seen,  which  is  seldom  not  the  case  at  all  seasons. — O,  U,  Skinner,  Esq, 
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beyond  Point  Candadilloy  the  N.W.  entrance  point  of  Conchagua ;  op,  as  stated 
in  the  M.S.  plan,  in  lat.  13°  22'  N.,  Ion.  88°  12'  W.,  nearly. 

In  1798,  the  Royal  Consulate  of  Guatemala  ordered  Don  Vincente  Rodriguez 
del  Camino  to  survey  it.  He  states  that  it  was  then  named  the  Bay  of  San 
Salvador  de  Jiquilisco  (a  species  of  wood),  anciently  called  the  Bay  of  Fonseca. 
May  this  account  for  the  double  name  applied  to  Conchagua  to  the  S.E.  ?  The 
name  given  to  it  by  Colonel  Galindo  evidently  has  reference  to  one  of  those 
"  triumphs,''  so  common  and  so  ephemeral  in  these  distracted  countries.  We  have 
therefore  preferred  the  old  name. 

According  to  the  plan  of  Don  V.  del  Camino,  the  anchorage  is  good  and  well 
sheltered.  Like  Tehuan tepee,  the  coast  of  the  main  land  appears  to  be  fronted  by 
a  long  narrow  island,  perhaps  formed  by  the  tremendous  surf  raised  by  the  prevalent 
winds. 

According  to  Colonel  Galindo's  M.S.,  the  port  is  formed  by  Arenas  Island,  off 
the  South  point  of  which,  on  the  East,  a  sandy  bar  runs  for  some  distance,  and 
breaks  on  its  extreme.  A  similar  bar  extends  from  the  West  point,  and  a  beacon 
and  flag  is  (or  was)  placed  on  each,  the  entrance  lying  between  them.  Good 
water  is  stated  to  be  obtained  at  the  town,  or  Pueblo,  up  the  port. 

The  RIVER  LEMPA  enters  the  ocean  immediately  to  the  West  of  this  port. 
It  is  the  largest  river  of  Guatemala,  and  has  a  great  volume  of  water,  but  is  only 
navigable  for  boats. 

In  passing  along  the  coast  of  this  river  the  navigator  should  be  very  cautious 
of  his  distance,  for  it  is  stated  that  a  long  bar  or  flat  runs  off,  as  indeed  might  be 
anticipated,  from  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  river.  This  flat,  which 
reaches  the  larger  part  of  a  mile,  is  called  the  Barra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  and  on 
it  the  Lucretia,  a  brig  drawing  12  feet,  was  wrecked,  February  18,  1847.  This 
was  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  such  a  projection. 

In  Father  Gage's  work,  before  quoted,  he  mentions  the  Lempa : — "This 
river  is  privileged  in  this  manner,  that  if  a  man  commit  any  heinous  crime,  or 
murther,  on  this  side  of  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  or  on  the  other  side  of 
St.  Miguel  or  Nicaragua,  if  he  can  flie  to  get  over  this  river,  he  is  free  as  long 
as  he  liveth  on  the  other  side,  and  no  justice,  on  that  side  whither  he  is  escaped, 
can  question  or  trouble  him  for  the  murther  committed.  So  likewise  for  debts,  he 
cannot  be  arrested."  * 

Above  this  port  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  the  Volcan  de  San  Miguel  rises.  It 
is  7,024  feet  high,  and  is  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the  offing,  and  will  serve 
well  to  point  out  the  locality. 

PORT  LIBERTAD  is  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Lempa.  It  was 
visited  by  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  and  we  copy  her  commander's  observations  on  it. 

One  would  naturally  expect  froin  this  title  that  something  pretending  to  a 
bay,  or  deep  indentation  at  least,  would  have  warranted  the  appellation.  But  a 
straight  sandy  beach,  between  two  slightly  projecting  ledges  of  rock  about  a  mile 
asunder,  forms  the  plaza  of  Libertad  :  it  is  law  and  interest  only  that  have 
made  it  a  port. 

*  A  Surrey  of  the  8panii»h  Weet  Indies,  by  Thomas  Gage,  p.  417. 
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At  times  the  bay  is  smooth,  but  the  substratum  at  the  beach  being  of  large 
smooth  boulders  of  compact  basalt,  the  instant  the  surf  rises  they  are  freed  from 
their  sandy  covering,  and  a  dangerous  moving  strong  bottom  led,  on  wliich  the 
boat  grounded.  We  were  informed  that  it  is  generally  violent  for  three  or  four 
days,  at  full  and  change,  which  corresponded  to  the  time  of  our  visits. 

The  village  contains  about  twelve  huts,  with  a  family  of  about  six  in  each. 
There  is  also  a  long  government  building  constructed  of  adobes,  in  which  the 
tackle  of  the  bungoes  used  for  landing  cargoes  is  usually  stored,  and  a  cabin  for 
the  commandant  at  its  further  extremity,  served  for  parlour,  bedroom,  kitchen, 
&c.  The  only  pet  birds  were  fighting  cocks,  perched  under  the  chairs,  or  probably 
tethered  in  the  corners.    Cock-fighting  is  a  complete  passion  in  Spanish  America. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  at  Libertad. 

The  rollers  which  set  in  on  this  beach  curl  and  break  at  times  in  4  or  5  fathoms, 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  Those  within,  which  are  the  most  dangerous,  are 
caused  by  the  offset  or  efflux. 

The  sand  beach  is  composed  chiefly  of  magnetic  iron  sand,  the  dried  super- 
stratum, about  one  inch  in  thickness,  caking  in  flakes  free  from  admixture. 

The  anchorage  is  uneasy,  and  I  should  think  unsafe,  and  should  be  avoided 
near  the  full  moon.  Sudden  rollers  come  in,  which  are  apt  to  snap  chain  cables, 
unless  with  a  long  range. 

Poultry,  bullocks,  &c.,  are  to  be  obtained,  but  compared  with  those  of  San 
Salvador  or  Realejo,  the  prices  are  exorbitant.  Bullocks  can  only  be  embarked 
in  one  of  these  bungoes.* 

A  boat  belonging  to  H.M.S.  Sulphur  was  capsized  on  the  surf  in  the  Bay  of 
Libertad,  when  her  coxswain  was  drowned.  Extreme  apathy  was  shown  by  the 
authorities  towards  the  crew,  who  were  not  able  to  effect  a  communication  with  the 
ship  for  several  days.  This  renders  it  by  no  means  desirable  for  vessels  to  visit  the 
bay,  more  especially  as  no  refreshments,  or  even  bullocks,  can  be  advantageously 
obtained.— (Naut.  Mag.,  Sept  1837,  p.  609.) 

San  Salvador,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  is  to  the  N.E.  of  Libertad. 

Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  visited  this  city  in  April,  1837,  going  thither  from 
Realejo,  the  road  being  through  a  very  mountainous  tract,  and  in  parts  little  better 
than  a  goat  path. 

The  town  is  very  prettily  situated  on  a  level  plain,  or  amphitheatre,  from  which 
several  lofty  mountains  rise,  that  of  the  Volcan  de  San  Salvador  being  the  most 
conspicuous.-f*     The  streets  are  broad,  and  very  clean  for  a  foreign  town  :   the 

*  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  yoI.  i.  p.  89. 

t  When  we  first  saw  the  mountain  of  Guatemala,  we  were,  by  judgment,  25  leagues' 
distance  from  It :  as  we  came  nearer  the  land  it  appeared  higher  and  plainer ;  yet  we  saw  no  fire, 
but  a  little  smoke  proceeding  from  it.  The  land  by.  the  sea  was  of  a  good  height,  yet  but  low  in 
comparison  with  that  in  the  country.  The  sea,  for  aboHt  8  or  10  leugues  from  the  shore,  was  full 
of  floating  trees  or  drift  wood,  as  It  is  called  (of  which  I  have  seen  a  great  deal,  but  nowhere  so 
much  as  here),  and  pumice  stones  floating,  which  probably  are  thrown  out  of  tlic  burning  moun- 
tains, and  washed  down  to  the  shore  by  the  rains,  which  are  very  violent  and  frequent  in  this 
country. 

The  Volcan  of  Guatemala  is  a  very  high  mountain,  with  two  peaks  or  heads,  appearing  like 
two  sugar-loaves.  It  often  belches  forth  flames  uf  fire  and  smoke  from  between  the  two  heads ; 
and  this,  as  the  Spaniaixis  do  report,  happens  chiefly  in  tempestuous  weather. — Dampicr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  225—230. 
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bouses  have  very  projecting  eaves ;  they  are  substantial,  although  lightly  con- 
structed, and  of  one  story  only,  in  consequence  of  the  liability  to  frequent  shocks 
of  earthquakes.  They  have  internal  courts,  and  appear  to  possess  convenience, 
space,  and  comfort.  All  are  well  supplied  with  water  by  aqueducts  ;  have  a  good 
market,  every  necessary  being  cheap  and  abundant ;  and  nothing  is  wanting  to 
their  comfort  but  society  and  strictly  enforced  order.  The  want  of  this  latter,  I 
am  informed,  is  a  sad  drawback  ;  and  it  never  can  be  attained  under  the  present 
laws,  habits,  &c.  One  of  these  habits,  arising  from  their  new  system  of  inde- 
pendencCy  is  entering  your  house,  and  seating  themselves  without  invitation  ;  any 
opposition  might  be  attended  by  unpleasant  results,  even  to  assassination.* 

PORT  ACAJUTLA,  or  SONSONATE  ROADS,  is  the  next  attainable  point 
beyond  Libertad. 

The  principal  town  of  this  port  is  Sonsonate,t  which  is  situated  about  15  miles 
inland.  There  is  also  a  small  village  on  the  coast  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
port ;  it  consists  of  about  thirty  habitations  of  various  descriptions,  most  of  ihem 
of  the  meanest  order ;  they  are  constructed  of  bamboo  open  work  at  the  sides, 
and  the  top  is  rudely  thatched  of  palm  leaves,  which  latter  is,  however,  made 
impervious  to  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  almost  perpendicular  in  the  wet  season. 
There  is  also  still  remaining  the  ruins  of  an  old  Spanish  fort,  in  which  is  situated 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  governor.  This  officer  performs  all  the  official  duties  of 
captain  of  the  port,  administrator,  &c.  Mr.  Thompson  estimates  the  population 
at  about  130  individuals. 

The  port  consists  of  an  open  bay,  of  which  Point  Remedios  is  the  eastern 
boundary.  There  is  anchorage  all  over  it  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  shore 
in  from  7  to  15  fathoms  water;  the  bottom  appears  to  be  of  sand,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  mud.     Large  vessels  should  not  anchor  in  less  than  12  fathoms. 

The  surf  breaks  heavily  on  the  beach,  which  renders  landing  in  ships'  boats 
almost  impracticable^  The  usual  mode  of  effecting  this  object  is  in  large  canoes 
or  bungoes,  which  belong  to  merchants  residing  at  Sonsonate,  and  are  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  cargoes.  There  is  generally  one  of  these  kept  afloat, 
moored  just  without  the  surf  in  the  N.£.  corner  of  the  bay,  near  where  the  village 
is  situated  :  persons  desirous  of  landing  usually  pull  in  in  their  own  boats,  transfer 
themselves,  with  a  portion  of  their  crew,  into  the  bungo,  and  haul  in  through  the 
surf  to  the  beach  by  a  line  fast  to  the  shore  for  that  purpose.  To  get  on  shore 
dry,  they  will  then  require  to  be  carried  out  through  the  receding  surf,  which  is 
about  1  foot  or  18  inches  deep.  This  contrivance,  called  at  Istapa  the  anda-nivel, 
is  described  more  fully  on  page  250.  There  is  another  landing  place,  which  is 
practicable  only  in  the  finest  weather,  on  the  rocks  about  1  mile  South  of  the 

•  Sir  Edw.  Belcher,  toI.  i.  pp.  34-5. 

f  Sonsonate,  or  Zonzonate,  derives  its  name  from  the  Rio  Grande,  formed  by  almost  innumerable 
sprint^  of  water,  to  which  the  name  of  Zezontlatl  is  given,  a  Mexican  word  meaning  400  springn, 
corrupted  to  Zonzonate. 

"Santissima  Trinidad  de  Zonzonate  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is  a  pleasant  town, 
althongh  the  climate  is  very  hot.  Each  of  three  monastic  orders  have  (had)  a  convent  here. 
The  church  is  very  spacious,  l)esides  which  there  are  three  oratories.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river  it  has  a  suburb  called  the  Barrio  del  Angel,  on  which  there  is  a  chapel.  The  communication 
between  the  town  and  the  suburb  is  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge.  In  the  vicinity  are  three  small 
Indian  villages,  &c." — Don  Dom.  Juarros:  Translation  by  Mr,  Baily^  p.  28. 
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village  towards  Point  Remedios ;  but  great  care  and  judgment  are  required  in 
attempting  it. 

Point  Remedios  has  a  reef  off  it  extending  in  a  south-westerly  direction  nearly 
3  miles  in  fine  weather.  This  reef  scarcely  shows  itself,  therefore  more  caution  is 
necessary  in  rounding  it.  Vessels  of  a  light  draught  have  frequently  passed 
safely  over  the  outer  part  of  it  unknowingly,  whereas  several  others,  less  fortunate, 
have  been  brought  up  by  detached  rocks,  and  a  total  wreck  has  ensued.  The 
point  is  long  and  low,  thickly  wooded,  and  from  the  eastward  easily  recognised. 
lu  extreme  is  in  lat.  13^  30'  N.,  and  Ion.  89°  45'  W.,  of  Greenwich ;  variation, 
10°  easterly. 

Beef,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  plentiful  and  cheap.  Water  is  plentiful 
on  shore,  but  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  off  through  the  surf  is  very  great ;  however, 
if  much  wanted,  it  may  be  had  with  a  little  extra  labour  and  perseverance. 

The  following  observations  on  this  port,  and  on  approaching  it,  are  by  Capt. 
Worth,  of  H.M.S.  Calypso,  in  1847  :— 

"  Acajutla,  or  Sonsonate  Roads,  although  not  much  known,  is  safe,  the  oldest 
inhabitant  remembering  only  one  wreck  ;  the  reef  off  Remedios  Point  breaks,  the 
sea  setting  directly  into  the  anchorage.  Here  the  salt  water  is  very  injurious  to 
the  cables  and  copper ;  '  although  at  anchor  not  more  than  a  fortnight,  the 
cable  and  anchor  were  completely  covered  with  small  shell-fish,  as  also  the  boom 
boats ;  this  remark  is  applicable  to  all  the  ports  we  visited  on  this  coast,  though 
not  so  much  as  at  this  place. 

**  The  passages  to  the  westward  are  uncertain  as  to  time,  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  being  so  very  unsettled. 

**  The  land-breeze  always  blows  (if  ever  interrupted,  only  for  a  short  period)  at 
all  the  ports  we  visited,  except  Conchagua,  and  is  nearly  always  sufficient  to 
take  a  ship  to  sea.  As  a  rule,  I  should  recommend  on  leaving  any  port  that 
you  stand  ofi*  shore,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  sea-breeze  is  from  South 
to  S.W.    There  is  a  current  always  setting  to  the  S.E. 

**  Between  Conchagua  and  Acajutla  the  passage  is  very  tedious,  being  never 
less  than  two  days,  and  sometimes  five,  and  even  longer,  the  land-breeze  being 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  the  sea-breeze  often  very  light,  although  at  tiroes  the 
sea-breeze  will  blow  very  fresh  indeed.  The  best  plan,  after  leaving  Conchagua, 
is  to  stand  rather  off  shore,  so  as  to  make  a  long  leg  off  with  the  sea-breeze. 

**  The  coast  is  quite  clear,  there  being  anchorage  nearly  all  along  it. 

**  We  found  the  sea-breeze  seldom  set  in  before  noon,  and  often  later,  and  a 
continual  set  to  the  S.E.  The  leading  mark  for  Acajutla  is  the  Isalco  Volcano, 
which  smokes,  and  frequently  sends  up  large  jets  of  fire.  On  a  N.E.  by  N. 
bearing  it  leads  to  the  anchorage  off  Acajutla. 

"  This  anchorage  is  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  find ;  the  best  plan  is  to  take 
notice  of  the  several  volcanoes  on  the  coast,  after  leaving  Conchagua ;  viz.,  San 
Miguel,  San  Vincent,  and  San  Salvador.  The  land  is  a  low  beach,  the 
soundings  decreasing  gradually  to  10  fathoms,  at  3  or  4  miles  off  shore,  until 
the  volcanoes  are  past,  when  it  becomes  tolerably  high,  and  has  25  fathoms  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  beach,  particularly  in  the  bight  to  the  S.E.  of  Point 
Remedios,  where  in  that  depth  the  surf  can  be  heard  quite  distinctly.     Point 
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Remedios,  which  runs  out  from  this  moderately  high  land,  is  low,  and  thickly 
wooded,  appears  to  stretch  a  long  way  into  the  sea,  and  has  several  black  rocks, 
one  nearly  a  solid  square,  lying  just  off  it ;  these  rocks  are  the  inside  part  of  a 
reef  extending  3  miles  in  a  S.W.  direction,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily  at 
times.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  this  point  the  beach  is  clear,  having  no  rocks  upon  it; 
but  on  the  N.E.  side  it  is  broken  by  rocks  and  clumps  of  trees,  dividing  it  into  a 
number  of  small  sandy  bays.  Should  you  not  be  close  in,  you  cannot  make  the 
point  out,  as  it  appears  part  of  the  low,  thickly-wooded  land  that  stretches  from 
the  before-mentioned  moderately  high  coast  to  the  westward  of  Istapa. 

''  The  Volcano  of  Isalco  is  decidedly  the  surest  mark,  if  it  can  be  made  out ; 
but,  as  it  does  not  smoke  constantly,  and  is  situated  on  the  side  of,  and  is  lower 
than,  the  mountains  behind  (Sierra  Madre),  it  is  very  difficult  to  find. 

"  llie  Madre,  and  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Isalco,  are  very  high  ;  it  may 
be  known  by  the  table-land  top,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  others,  they  being 
conical,  on  approaching  that  form.  The  Isalco  is  a  conical  volcano,  apparently 
on  the  East  side  of  the  Madre,  and  the  crater  is  about  one-fourth  down  from  the 
table  land."— (Capt.  Worth,  R.N.) 

From  the  paucity  of  our  knowledge  of  the  detail  of  this  coast  following  to 
the  westward,  we  extract  the  following  from  the  work  of  Juarros,  which,  though 
not  nautical,  may  be  interesting. 

The  Province  of  Escuintla  stretches  80  leagues  in  length.  The  Port  of  Istapa 
is  in  it.  The  climate  is  hot,  yet  there  are  a  few  spots  where  it  is  temperate  ;  and 
in  a  few  others  it  is  even  cold.  It  carries  on  very  little  trade,  confined  chiefly  to 
fish,  artificial  salt,  maize,  plantains,  and  other  fruit,  that  are  carried  to  the 
market  of  Guatemala.  Of  the  numerous  rivers  which  water  the  district,  the  most 
distinguished  is  the  Michatoyat,  which  fiows  out  of  the  Lake  Amatitlan  ;  after  a 
course  of  a  few  leagues  it  has  a  fall  or  cascade,  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  called 
the  Falls  of  San  Pedro  Martyr  (from  being  near  a  small  village  of  that  name), 
presenting  one  of  the  most  agreeable  points  of  view  in  the  country ;  this  river 
discharges  into  the  Pacific,  and  forms  the  Barra  de  MichatoyaU  The  Rio  de  los 
Esclavos  (Slave  River)  attracts  notice  from  the  bridge,  built  over  it  in  1592,  by 
the  city  of  Guatemala ;  it  is  by  far  the  finest  and  best  constructed  in  the  country, 
128  yards  long  and  18  broad.*  The  River  Guacalat  rises  in  the  province  of 
Chimaltenango,  passes  by  the  site  of  Old  Guatemala,  where  it  is  called  the 
Magdalena,  and  joined  by  the  River  Pensativo.  Receiving  so  many  tributary 
streams  it  becomes  navigable,  and  finally  disembogues  into  the  Pacific,  where  it 
forms  the  Port  of  Istapa,  celebrated  for  being  the  place  where  Pedro  de  Alvarado 
equipped  his  squadron  in  the  year  1534. 

The  PORT  of  ISTAPA,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Michatoyat  (or  Michitoya), 

*  '*  The  Rio  de  lot  Esclavos,  which  falls  into  the  sea  West  of  Acajutla,  is  described  by  Stephens 
as  a  wild  and  majestic  river.  He  crossed  the  bridge  over  it,  erected  under  the  Spanish  dominion, 
and  is  the  g^reatest  structure  of  that  period.  The  village  beyond  was  a  mere  collection  of  huts, 
standing  in  a  magnificent  situation  near  the  river,  and  above  which  mountains  rise  covered  to 
their  summits  with  pines.  Every  predatory  or  fighting  expedition  between  Guatemala  and  San 
Salvador  passed  through  this  miserable  village.  Twice  within  his  route  Morazan's  army  was  so 
straitened  for  provisions,  and  pressed  by  fear  of  pursuit,  that  huts  were  torn  down  for  firewood, 
and  bullocks  slain  and  eaten  half  raw  in  the  street,  without  bread  or  tortillas.  After  leaving  this 
village,  the  country  was  covered  with  Xm^**— Incidents  of  Travel. 

2   K 
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is  the  outlet  of  the  Lake  of .  Amatitlan,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  from  the  Falls 
of  San  Pedro  Martyr,  70  miles  from  ite  mouth;  but  there  were  no  boats  upon  it, 
and  its  banks  are  still  in  a  wilderness  state.  The  crossing  place  was  at  the  old 
mouth  of  the  river. 

The  Port  of  Istapa  is  an  open  roadstead,  without  bay,  headland,  rock,  or  reef, 
or  any  mark  whatever  to  distinguish  it  from  the  adjacent  shores.  **  There  is  no 
light  at  night,  and  vessels  at  sea  take  their  bearings  from  the  great  volcanoes  of 
the  Antigua,  more  than  60  miles  inland.  A  buoy  was  anchored  outside  of  the 
breakers,  with  a  cable  attached,  and  under  the  sheds  were  three  large  launches 
for  embarking  and  disembarking  the  cargoes  of  the  few  vessels  which  resort  to 
this  place."  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stephens*  visit,  a  ship  from  Bordeaux  lay  off, 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Her  boat  had  some  time  before  landed  the 
supercargo  and  passengers,  since  which  she  had  had  no  communication  with  the 
land.  Behind  the  sand-bar  were  a  few  Indian  huts,  and  Indians  nearly  naked. 
Generally  the  sea  is,  as  its  name  imports,  pacific,  and  the  waves  roll  calmly  to 
the  shore ;  but  in  the  smoothest  times  there  is  a  breaker,  and  to  pass  this,  as  a 
part  of  the  fixtures  of  the  port,  an  anchor  is  dropped  outside  with  a  buoy  attached, 
and  a  long  cable  passing  from  the  buoy  is  secured  on  the  shore.*  It  was  from 
this  place  that  Alvarado  fitted  out  his  armament,  and  embarked  with  his  followers 
to  dispute  with  Pizarro  the  riches  of  Peru.  Around  the  base  of  the  volcano  de 
Agua  are  cultivated  fields,  and  a  belt  of  forest  and  verdure  extends  to  the  top. 
Opposite  there  is  another  volcano,  with  its  slopes  wooded  with  magnificent  trees. 
Between  the  two  there  is  a  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  and  a  beautiful  valley,  in 
which  there  are  hot  springs,  smoking  for  more  than  a  mile  along  the  road,  near 
which  the  nopals^  or  cochineal  plantations,  commence*  On  both  sides  are  high 
clay  walls,  and  Mr.  Stephens  says  these  nopals  are  more  extensive  than  those  of 
Antigua,  and  more  valuable,  as,  though  only  25  miles  from  it,  the  climate  is  so 
different  that  they  produce  two  crops  in  each  season. 

MOUNTAINS.— Capt.  Basil  Hall  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  coast 
in  his  Extracts  from  a  Journal : — <*  The  watering  of  the  ship  was  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  after  which  we  tripped  our  anchor,  and  made  all  sail  out 
of  the  bay,  on  our  course  to  Acapulco,  which  lies  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Mexico, 

*  Tho  discharge  and  loading  of  Teasels  lying  off  Istapa,  which  is  not  effected  in  the  easiest 
manner  through  such  a  tremendous  surf  as  lashes  the  shore,  is  done  by  means  of  what  is  called 
here  the  ''  anda^ivel,"  Anglice, "  guess-warp,"  above  alluded  to. 

This  contrivance  consists  of  a  cMe  made  fast  to  a  strong  post  on  the  shore,  the  outer  end 
of  which  is  secured  by  an  anchor  some  distance  outside  the  surf.  Within  this  anchor,  which 
is  marked  by  a  buoy,  but  still  sufficiently  clear  of  the  broken  water,  is  another  buoy  attached 
to  the  warp,  by  means  of  which  the  strong  launch  employed  is  siezed  to  it,  or  casts  it  off. 
The  launch  having  been  brought  to  the  warp  buoy,  the  warp  is  thrown  into  rowlocks,  one  on 
the  bow,  the  other  on  the  stem  of  the  launch.  These  are  then  bolted  in  with  a  pin  to  prevent 
their  slipping  off,  and  secured  by  a  stopper,  wormed  round  it  near  the  bolts.  The  bogas,  or 
watermen,  watch  the  heaves  of  the  sea,  which,  singularly  enough,  are  always  heaviest  in  threes, 
and,  when  the  heaviest  wave  approaches,  the  pilot  gives  the  signad,  the  lashings  which  secure  the 
bow  and  stern  are  slipped,  and  at  the  same  moment  all  hands  haul  in  the  warp ;  while  running 
on  the  tremendous  wave  she  is  propelled  with  immense  rapidity,  and  is  usually  driven  on  to 
the  beach  with  the  succeeding  wave,  when  generally  40  or  50  Indians,  with  the  fall  of  an 
'' apar^Oy"  or  trehle-puTchaae  line,  which  is  hooked  to  a  rhig  on  the  launch's  stern-post,  and 
secured  to  the  post,  haul  her  high  and  dry  with  the  next  wave.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
practico,  or  bowman,  does  not  take  the  right  sea,  and  tiien  a  larger  breaks  over  her,  swamping 
the  launch,  or  damaging  the  cargo,  or  perhaps  losing  it— G.  U.  Skinner,  JBtq. 
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at  the  distance  of  1,500  miles  from  Panama.  There  are  two  ways  of  making 
this  passage,  one  by  going  out  to  sea  far  from  the  land  ;  the  other,  by  creeping, 
as  it  is  called,  alongshore.  I  preferred  the  latter  method,  as  the  most  certain, 
and  as  one  which  gave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  and  of  making 
occasional  observations  on  remarkable  points  of  the  Andes,  the  great  chain  of 
which  stretches  along  the  S.W.  coast  of  Mexico,  precisely  in  the  manner  it  does 
along  the  West  shore  of  South  America. 

*' On  the  23rd  of  February,  18  days  after  leaving  Panamd,  when  we  had 
reached  a  point  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Guatemala,  we  discovered  two 
magnificent  conical-shaped  mountains  towering  above  the  clouds.  So  great  was 
their  altitude,  that  we  kept  them  in  sight  for  several  days,  and  by  making 
observations  upon  them  at  different  stations,  we  were  enabled  to  compute  their 
distances,  and,  in  a  rough  manner,  their  elevation  also.  On  the  2drd,  the 
western  peak  was  distant  88  miles,  and  on  the  24th,  105.  The  height  deduced 
from  the  first  day's  obserrations  was  14,196  feet;  and  by  the  second  day's, 
15,110;  the  mean,  being  14,653,  is  probably  within  1,000  feet  of  the  truth; 
being  somewhat  more  than  2,000  feet  higher  than  the  Peak  of  TenerifTe.  The 
height  of  the  eastern  mountain,  by  the  first  day's  observations,  was  14,409  feet, 
and  by  the  second  it  was  15,382,  the  mean  being  14,895.  How  far  they  may 
have  preserved  their  peaked  shape  lower  down,  we  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  say 
anything  of  the  lower  ranges  from  whence  they  took  their  rise,  since  our  distance 
was  so  great,  that  the  curvature  of  the  earth  hid  from  our  view  not  only  their 
bases,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  their  whole  altitude.  On  the  first  day  5,273 
feet  were  concealed ;  and  on  the  second  day,  no  less  than  7,730  feet  of  these 
mountains,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  coast  ridge,  were  actually  sunk  below 
the  horizon.  Owing  to  the  great  distance,  it  was  only  at  a  certain  hour  of  the 
day  that  these  mountains  could  be  seen  at  all.  They  came  first  in  sight  about 
40  minutes  before  the  sun  rose,  and  remained  visible  for  about  30  minutes  after 
it  was  above  the  horizon.  On  first  coming  in  sight,  their  outline  was  sharp  and 
clear,  but  it  became  less  so  as  the  light  increased.  There  was  something  very 
striking  in  the  majestic  way  in  which  they  gradually  made  their  appearance,  as 
the  night  yielded  to  the  dawn,  and  in  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  they  slowly 
melted  away,  and  at  length  vanished  from  our  view  in  the  broad  daylight"* 

The  following  remarks  on  Istapa  are  by  Mr.  H.  Thompson,  master  of  H.M.S. 
Talbot : — **  We  experienced  some  difficulty  in  finding  this  place,  owing  to  the 
hidden  position  of  the  village,  the  similarity  of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of 
instructions  to  guide  us;  therefore  I  conceive  the  following  simple  description 
will  assist  a  stranger  in  hunting  it  out. 

**  The  whole  of  this  country  is  remarkable  for  its  mountainous  ranges,  which 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from  a  great  distance  seaward,  many  of  their  lofly 
peaks  and  volcanoes  serving  admirably  as  beacons  to  guide  strangers  to  the 
various  little  ports  and  roadsteads  situated  on  its  coast,  which  otherwise  would 
not  be  easily  found.  Such  is  the  case  when  bound  to  the  roadstead  off  the 
village  of  Istapa.     There  are  visible  from  the  vicinity  of  this  roadstead,  to  many 

*  Extracts  from  a  Journal,  &c.,  part  ij.  chap.  41. 
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miles  seaward,  four  conspicuous  inountainSy  which  are  situated  as  follow :  com- 
mencing with  the  easternmost  one,  which  is  the  volcano  of  Pacayo ;  next  West 
of  this  is  the  water  volcano  (Volcan  de  Agua)  of  Guatemala  ;  then  the  fire  vol- 
cano (Volcan  de  Fuego)  of  Guatemala,  and  the  last  and  westernmost  is  the 
volcano  of  Tajumulco.    The  first  and  last  of  these  volcanoes  are  of  a  moderate 
height,  and  flattened  or  scooped  out  at  the  top ;  but  the  two  middle  ones,  which 
are  the  volcanoes  of  Guatemala,  are  considerably  higher,  and  much  more  peaked 
at  their  tops.     The  easternmost  one  of  the  two  last-mentioned  is  the  water 
volcano;  it  has  but  one  peak,  which,  at  some  periods  of  the  year,  is  slightly 
snow-capped,  and  from  the  holes  and  crevices  near  its  summit  ice  is  procured  the 
whole  year  round  for  the  luxurious  inhabitants  of  Guatemala.    The  fire  volcano 
is  to  the  westward  of  the  last-mentioned,  and  appears  to  have  two  peaked  summits, 
which  open  and  close  according  to  their  bearing.     From  the  roadstead  it  has  the 
appearance  of  one  mountain  with  a  deep  notch  in  its  summit.     The  upper  part  of 
this  mountain  has  a  whitish  appearance^  which  might  be  mistaken  for  snow ;  but 
I  am  informed  that  it  is  caused  by  the  action  of  fire  ;  smoke  is  constantly  emitted 
from  it,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  sea  in  clear  weather.     From  the  ancliorage  at 
Istapa  the  true  bearings  of  these  four  mountains  are  as  follow :  viz.,  volcano  of 
Pacayo,  N.  22°  E.;  water  volcano  of  Guatemala,  N.  5°  E.;  fire  volcano  of 
Guatemala,  N.  8°  W.;  and  the  volcano  of  Tajumulco,  N.  28°  W.    The  thatched 
roof  of  a  large  hut,  in  the  village  of  Istapa,  which  was  just  visible  over  the  high 
white  beach,  then  bore  N.  17°  E.,  distant  about  2^  miles,  and  the  depth  of  water 
was  about  17}  fathoms.    The  above  bearings  of  either  of  the  volcanoes  of  Guate- 
mala nearly  on  will  guide  a  vessel  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  anchorage,  and 
sufficiently  near  to  make  out  the  thatched  roof  of  the  above-mentioned  hut,  which 
is  the  only  object  that  marks  the  spot,  the  remaining  small  huts,  which  constitute 
the  village,  being  hidden  behind  the  beach.     There  is  also  a  small  flagstaff  close 
to  the  largest  hut ;  but,  unless  the  flag  be  flying,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  it,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  up  with  the  trunks  of  trees  that  stand  behind  it. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  is  choked  up  by  the  sea-beach,  through  which  it  has  not 
strength  enough  to  force  itself.     The  village  consists  of  about  fifteen  huts,  which 
afford  shelter  to  about  forty  or  fifty  inhabitants,  who  occasionally  find  employ- 
ment in  discharging  merchandise  from  the  very  few  vessels  that  call  here. 

**  In  the  bad  season  I  should  imagine  this  a  very  unsafe  place  to  anchor  at, 
owing  to  its  being  entirely  exposed  to  the  ocean  swell,  which,  with  the  southerly 
winds,  is  exceedingly  heavy.  Landing  is  only  practicable  in  the  finest  weather. 
**  No  supplies  whatever  are  to  be  had,  except  a  few  plantains.**  • 
Of  the  coast  of  Guatemala  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Istapa  we  have  no  particular 
account.  From  Malaspina*s  survey  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  port,  and 
the  ocean  swell  must  set  on  it  with  more  than  ordinary  force.  To  the  sailor, 
then,  it  is  unimportant.  The  republic  extends  to  the  boundary  of  that  of  Mexico, 
the  River  Sintalapa  (or  Tilapa),  a  distance  of  180  miles  from  Istapa.  It  forms 
the  southern  side  of  the  province  of  Suchiltepeques,  described  by  Juarros,  and 
j«  the  eastern  portion  of  the  extensive  bay  called  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 

•  Nautical  Magazine,  1848. 
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The  Province  of  Suchiltepeques,  says  Juarros,  is  bounded  on  the  West  by  the 
Mexican  province  Soconusco,  and  extends  along  the  Pacific  32  leagues.  It  was 
much  more  populous  formerly  than  in  Juarros'  time.  The  climate  is  warm,  but 
less  so  than  Soconusco.  The  province  is  watered  by  16  rivers;  of  these  the 
Samala,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  under  the  name  of  the  Xicalapa, 
is  the  most  important.  It  is  fertile  from  its  situation,  and  abundance  of  water ; 
the  chief  article  of  commerce  is  cocoa,  so  excellent  in  quality  as  to  be  preferred 
by  many  to  that  of  Soconusco.  The  cultivation  of  this  valuable  commodity  has 
materially  decreased  since  the  Province  of  Caraccas  has  been  the  great  mart  for 
it  The  people  of  Suchiltepeques  also  trade  in  cotton  and  sapuyul  (the  kernel 
of  the  sapotey  a  fruit  6  inches  in  length,  which  is  used  by  the  Indians  in  making 
chocolate).    This  province  was  subdued  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  1524. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  WEST  COAST  OF  MEXICO,  BETWEEN  TEHUAN- 

TEPEC  AND  MAZATLAN. 

The  coast  described  in  the  present  chapter  may  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  South 
extreme  of  the  North  American  continent,  and  is  the  southern  sea-board  of  the 
provinces  of  Chiapa,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico,  Valladolid,  and  Guadalajara, 
portions  of  the  Mexican  republic. 

Our  geographical  knowledge  of  the  republic,  generally,  is  very  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory.  On  the  Pacific  shores,  if  the  commercial  importance  of  its  few 
ports  were  at  all  commensurate  with  the  natural  riches  of  the  districts  of  which 
they  might  be  the  outlets,  navigators  would  be  much  embarrassed  by  the  deficiency 
of  our  charts  and  descriptions.  But  as  few  points  are  now  visited  for  any  purposes 
of  trade,  we  have  tolerably  accurate  and  recent  descriptions  of  those  ports ;  and 
in  the  ensuing  pages  it  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  found  ample  notices  to 
allow  the  ship-master  to  approach  them  with  confidence  and  safety. 

Mexico,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  the  scene  of  constant  intestine  warfare  and 
change  for  many  years  past;  and  to  this  evil  must  be  added  the  very  great 
ignorance  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  for  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Branz 
Mayer,*  that  only  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  entire  population  are  able  to  read 
and  write.  This  is  a  startling  fact,  as  he  remarks,  in  a  republic,  the  basis  of 
whose  safety  is  the  capacity  of  the  people  for  an  intellectual  self-government. 

The  total  population  of  the  Mexican  republic,  estimated  by  the  last-named 
author,  in  1842,  is  7,015,509,  but  this  is  inclusive  of  California,  Nuevo  Mexico, 

*  ''Mexico,"  by  Branz  Mayer,  Secretary  to  the  United  States'  Legation  to  that  country,  in 
1841  and  1842. 
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and  Yucatan,  which  have  since  been  separated  from  it.     It  is  needless  here  to 
give  the  particulars  of  this,  other  works  must  be  consulted. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  believed  to  be  the  Tohecans,  a  tribe  of 
Indians  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  migrated  to  the  vicinity  of  the  capital. 
They  were  displaced  by  the  Aztecans,  who  came  from  the  present  territory  of 
Upper  California,  founding  their  city  of  Mexico,  thus  called  after  their  god  of 
war,  Mexitliy  a  term  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  country.  The  historian 
Don  Ygnacio  Cuevas,  however,  says  that  Mexico,  in  the  Indian  language,  means 
"  below  this,"  alluding  to  the  tradition  of  the  population  buried  beneath  the 
Pedregal  in  the  city  of  Mexico. 

When  Nunez  de  Balboa  first  landed  on  its  shores  (in  the  Mexican  Gulf),  Mon- 
tezuma I.  was  emperor,  and  had  extended  the  Aztec  dominions  to  the  Pacific. 
The  conquest  of  his  kingdom  by  Cortes  is  well  known,  and  Mexico  became  a 
vice-royalty  to  Spain  ;  and,  with  powers  almost  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  parent 
monarchy,  Mexico  was  scarcely  known  to  Europe,  except  by  its  issue  of  the  pre- 
cious metals.     When  Charles  VI.  of  Spain  abdicated  in  1808,  the  royal  authority 
here  received  a  shock  from  which  it  never  recovered  ;  for  an  open  insurrection 
broke  out  in  1810,  and  a  national  congress  assembled  in  1813,  one  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  which  was  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Mexico.     Subsequently, 
the  history  is  one  of  a  sanguinary  guerilla  warfare,  until,  in  1821,  Iturbide  was 
made  emperor,  under  the  title  of  Augustine  I.     He  soon  abdicated  and  retired, 
but  returning,  he  was  apprehended  and  executed.     The  government  was  then 
modelled  on  a  similar  constitution  to  that  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  original 
party  divisions  have  remained,  though  under  different  names,   and  are  each 
perpetually  in  the  ascendency,  or  are  subdued  by  some  other  faction.     M.  Che- 
vallier  says : — '*  I  have  been  two  months  in  Mexico,  and  I  have  already  witnessed 
five  attempts  at  revolution;"  and  this  might  be  perhaps  stated  of  any  similar 
period.     Some  very  interesting  details  of  the  state  of  Mexican  society  may  be 
found  in  Madame  Calderon  de  la  Barca's  work,  describing  such  scenes  during 
her  residence   there    in    1840-42.*    To   these    disturbances,    and    consequent 
insecurity  of  property,  must  be  attributed  the  embarrassments   of  commercial 
enterprise,  the  enactments  of  the  law,  and  the  long  train  of  evils  which  lie  so 
heavy  on  this  fine  country,  and  its  otherwise,  in  many  respects,  good  population. 
With  the  late  events  connected  with  the  campaign  carried  on  against  them  by  the 
United  States  in  1847,  which  led   to  the  final  separation  of  Upper  California 
from  the  United  Mexican  States,  most  are  familiar.     The  chief  warfare  was  carried 
on  on  the  Atlantic  side,  from  the  ports  of  Vera  Cruz,  &c. ;  but  the  system  of 
blockading  and  attack  was  also  applied  to  the  Pacific  ports,  and  Mazatlan, 
Guaymas,  San  Diego,  &c.,  were  made  the  scene  of  an  unequal  warfare  with  the 
United   States'  Pacific   fleet.     An   interesting  account  of  this  portion  of  the 
Mexican  history,  more  particularly  connected  with  the  subject  of  the   present 
volume,  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent  work  with  a  singular  title,  **  Los  Gringos," 
by  Lieut.  Wise,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,t  who  was  employed  in  the  surveying  squadron. 

•  Life  in  Mexico,  by  Madame  C n  de  la  B a,  Jan.  Ist.  1840-42. 

t  '^  Los  Gringos;**  or,  an  Inside  View  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  with  Wanderings  in  PerOy 
Chili,  and  Polynesia.   By  Lieut.  West,  U.S.N.  London,  1849.  <<  Los  Gringos 'Ms  an  epithet  Cuul 
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The  country  of  Mexico,  especially  that  part  on  the  Pacific,  is  divided  by  the 
natives  into  tierras  calienteSj  or  hot  regions  ;  the  tierras  templadas^  or  temperate 
regions ;  and  the  tierras  fricu,  or  cold  regions :  the  first  including  those  beneath 
the  elevation  of  2,000  feet ;  the  latter  tract  occupies  the  most  important  part  of 
Mexico,  and,  in  fact,  is  that  vast  plateau  on  which  Mexico  stands.  On  the  low 
lands  of  the  coasts  the  heat,  during  part  of  the  year,  is  insupportable,  even  by  the 
natives,  and  thus  the  town  of  San  Bias  becomes  annually  depopulated  for  a  season. 

The  Cordillera  or  mountain  chain,  which,  in  the  southern  Andes,  is  a  well- 
marked  line  of  lofty  ranges,  and  less  distinctly  so  in  the  North  and  throughout 
Guatemala,  in  Mexico  divides  to  two  somewhat  indistinct  branches,  following 
either  coast.  That  to  the  South  is  irregular,  and  in  some  parts  but  little  known. 
At  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuan tepee  it  is  about  60  miles  of  the  coast,  on 
an  average,  but  leaves  many  valleys  of  slight  elevation  between  the  detached 
portions  of  it.  To  the  mariner,  most  of  them  are  unimportant,  unless  we  mention 
the  volcano  of  Colima,  which  becomes  an  excellent  landmark  for  that  portion 
of  the  coast.  Most  of  the  peaks  are  volcanic,  some  in  activity  ;  and  the  usual 
volcanic  phenomena  of  eruptions  and  earthquakes  are  frequent,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly so ;  and  many  severe  visitations  of  this  sort  are  upon  record.  At 
Acapulco  this  becomes  a  serious  bar  to  its  permanent  prosperity. 

Of  our  hydrographical  knowledge  of  the  Pacific  coast  a  word  may  be  said. 
With  some  detached  portions  we  are  intimately  acquainted,  through  the  excellent 
surveys  made  in  1837-38,  by  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  of  the  English  navy, 
when  on  this  coast  in  H.M.S.  Sulphur.  These  points  of  Guatulco,  Acapulco, 
San  Bias,  Chamatla,  and  Mazatlan,  will  be  found  described  hereafter.  In  the 
voyage  of  the  French  frigate,  Venus,  commanded  by  Du  Petit  Thenars,  who  was 
on  the  coast  at  the  same  time  with  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  we  find  some  information  : 
and  to  M.  Tessan,  his  hydrographical  engineer,  we  owe  some  of  the  graphic 
information  we  possess.  By  Capt.  Beechey,  who  was  here  in  H.M.S.  Blossom^ 
the  nautical  world  is  informed  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  islands  and  ports  near 
the  Gulf  of  California.  For  the  remainder  of  the  coast,  the  Spanish  charts  of  the 
Madrid  Hydrographic  Office  furnish  the  details.  In  1790  the  Spanish  government 
despatched  an  expedition,  under  Don  Alexandre  Malespina,  for  the  exploration 
of  these  shores,  a  task  which  we  must  suppose  was  completely  performed  ;  but 
the  publication  of  his  journal,  which  was  looked  for  by  the  learned  of  Europe  at 
that  period,  was  frustrated  by  Malespina,  a  little  time  after  his  return  to  Cadiz, 
being  arrested  by  order  of  government,  and  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Buen 
Retire,  and  afterwards  transferred  to  one  of  the  strong  castles  of  Coruna.  In 
this  captivity  £1  Padro  Gil,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  merit,  also  shared,  and 
all  papers  and  drawings  belonging  to,  and  collected  by,  the  expedition,  were 
seized  and  suppressed  by  the  government.  Of  the  cause  of  this  little  is  known. 
The  disturbed  state  of  Spain,  in  reference  to  her  overgrown  and  ill-attached 
colonies,  might  have  led  to  suspicions  against  Malespina  when  in  the  country. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  charts,  resulting  from  the  survey,  were  subsequently 

■  ■  » 

ratber  a  reproachful  one)  used  in  Mexico  and  California,  to  deiignate  the  dettoendants  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race. 
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published,  as  drawn  up  by  Don  Felipe  Bauza,  F.R^S.,  from  his  observations 
while  accompanying  the  expedition.* 

Climate. — ^The  following  outline  of  the  climate,  weather,  &c.y  by  Commodore 
C.  B.  Hamilton,  will  be  found  useful. 

The  West  Coast  of  Mexico  is  considered  highly  dangerous  in  the  bad  season, 
namely,  from  June  to  5th  of  November,  and  all  the  vessels  obliged  to  remain  in 
the  neighbourhood  lie  up  either  in  the  secure  harbour  of  Guaymas  or  at 
Pichilique,  in  the  bay  of  La  Paz,  both  in  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  hurricanes  that  occasionally  visit  this  coast  are  so  much  dreaded,  that  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  September,  and  October,  the  ports  are  deserted,  and 
trade  ceases. 

I  believe  the  Frolic  is  the  first  vessel  of  any  nation,  whether  man-of-war  or 
merchant  ship,  that  ever  remained  the  whole  bad  season  on  the  coast,  and  that  off 
the  two  most  dangerous  ports,  viz.,  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan.  I  shall,  therefore, 
give  all  the  information  I  can  relative  to  the  bad  season. 

The  hurricane  so  much  dreaded  on  this  coast  is  called  the  Cordonazo  de  San 
Francisco,  a  name  given  by  the  Spaniards,  on  account  of  the  hurricane  prevailing 
about  the  time  of  San  Francisco's  day,  the  4th  of  October ;  the  word  cordonazo 
signifying  a  heavy  lash  with  a  rope  or  whip;  but,  from  my  own  experience,  and 
all  I  can  learn,  these  cordonazos  may  be  expected  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
June  to  the  5th  of  November.  The  worst  ones  that  have  been  experienced  of 
late  years  have  occurred  on  the  1st  of  November,  although  the  weather  usually 
clears  up  about  the  20th  of  October,  and  sometimes  even  sooner ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  weather  does  begin  to  clear  up,  a  ship  may,  with  common  precautions, 
venture  into  the  anchorages  again,  for  this  reason,  the  weather  will  give  ample 
warning  of  a  coming  hurricane,  whereas,  in  the  previous  four  months,  before  the 
weather  has  cleared  up,  the  circumstance  that  adds  to  the  dangers  of  this  coast 
is,  that  owing  to  the  threatening  appearance  of  the  sky  every  evening,  and  the 
violent  thunder  storms  and  squalls  at  night,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain  and 
lightning,  the  wind  veering  about,  you  are  at  first  led  to  believe  that  the  hurricane 
is  coming  every  night,  and  latterly  you  see  it  is  utterly  hopeless  to  foresee  the  coming 
of  it,  as  every  night  appearances  were  as  bad  as  they  could  be ;  the  barometer  here 
being  of  little  or  no  use,  and  a  tremendous  sea  occasionally  setting  in.  Thus  the 
remaining  off  this  coast  during  the  hurricane  season  will  cause  great  anxiety. 

The  squalls  and  gales  usually  commence  about  S.E.,  and  quickly  fiy  round  to 
the  southward  and  S.W. ;  you  have  generally  time  to  get  to  sea  when  it  com- 
mences at  S.E. ;  but,  as  I  have  before  shown,  you  must  go  to  sea  every  night,  if 
you  can,  if  you  would  be  free  from  the  dangers  of  the  cordonazos  coming  on.  But 
a  tremendous  swell  frequently  sets  in  whilst  the  weather  is  in  this  threatening 
state,  and  the  wind  still  light,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  get  out.  Moreover,  if 
our  boats  happened  to  be  out,  and  on  shore  when  the  swell  came,  it  was  impossible 
to  hoist  them  in,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  send  our 

*  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  quote  further  authority  here  for  our  work.  Those  who  feel  interested 
will  find  much  information  in  the  great  work  of  Humboldt;  Ward's  Mexico  in  1827,  an  excellent 
and  copious  work ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico  in  1884 ;  Bullock's  Mexico ;  Alcedo's  Dicdonario 
de  las  Indlas  Occidentales ;  Gilliam's  Sketches  of  his  Travels  in  1844,  are  interesting,  &c.,  &c 
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boats  from  the  ship,  with  their  crews,  to  be  hauled  up  on  shore,  and  remain  there 
until  the  swell  went  down,  that  I  might  be  ready  to  slip  and  go  to  sea. 

It  appears  that  the  cordonazos  come  on  an  average  once  in  6  or  8  years,  and 
we  experienced  none  during  our  stay,  although  we  had  a  gale  on  the  night  of  the 
2]8t  of  September.  I  was  fortunately  under  way,  and  had  plenty  of  room  when 
it  came  on,  having  stood  out  to  sea  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  on  account  of  the 
weather  being  bad,  and  fearing  the  full  of  the  moon  on  the  20th. 

It  commenced  about  9^  20'  p.m.  from  the  S.E.,  flying  round  to  S.W.,  heavy 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  with  a  very  heavy  sea,  reducing  us  to  close-reefed 
main-topsail,  and  fore- stay  sail,  washing  away  a  boat,  and  obliging  us  to  batten 
down.  The  squalls  come  on  very  suddenly,  the  prevailing  winds  being  in  the  bad 
season  S.E.  to  S.  and  S.W.,  and  the  heavy  swell  usually  before  and  after  the  full 
and  change  of  the  moon.  The  swell  is  such  as  is  seen  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  a 
heavy  gale,  and,  unfortunately,  usually  sets  into  the  bays  before  the  wind  comes. 

I  therefore  think,  that  a  ship  caught  at  anchor  off  San  Bias,  or  Mazatlan,  by  a 
cordonazo,  would  have  small  chance  of  escape,  especially  off  the  former,  as  she 
would  either  go  on  shore  or  go  down  at  her  anchors  ;  to  slip  and  stand  out  the 
instant  it  commences  from  S.E.,  is  her  best  course. 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  for  June  was  77°  to  86° ;  July,  80°  to  87° ; 
August,  81°  to  89°;  September,  83°  to  92°;  October,  83°  to  90°.  The  baro- 
meter appeared  to  be  of  little  service,  usually  remaining  30  inches;  seldom 
varying  above  a  tenth,  except  during  a  heavy  squall,  when  it  rose  considerably. 

After  the  4th  of  November  the  coasting  and  other  vessels  again  make  their 
appearance  on  the  West  coast  of  Mexico. 

San  Bias  is  very  sickly  during  the  bad  season.  Guaymas  is  healthy,  although 
the  thermometer  stands  there  at  the  astonishing  height  of  106°  in  July,  August, 
and  September ;  and,  owing  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  ships 
receive  much  injury  by  the  wood  opening.  Furniture,  apparently  well  seasoned, 
there  cracks  and  falls  to  pieces. 

On  this  coast  there  arc  some  immense  6sh,  of  the  ray  species.  I  caught  two  of 
them,  and  with  difficulty  hoisted  one  on  board ;  it  measured  19  feet  in  breadth 
across  the  back,  the  mouth  was  3  feet  5  inches  wide,  and  the  flesh  was  3  feet 
6  inches  in  depth  in  the  centre.  I  had  no  means  Qf  ascertaining  the  weight,  but 
found  I  could  not  lift  it  with  the  yard  tackles  and  60  men,  it  requiring  130  men 
with  the  heaviest  purchases  in  the  ship  to  hoist  it  in.  These  fish  are  common  on 
the  West  coast  of  Mexico  and  Gulf  of  California,  where  they  are  more  dreaded  by 
the  pearl  divers  than  sharks  or  any  other  fish.* 

Of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  we  know  very  little  more  than 
is  shown  in  the  chart  from  Malaspina*s  survey.  The  country  is  all  volcanic 
inland,  and,  from  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  there  is  no  stream  of 
sufficient  strength  to  penetrate  across  the  beach.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  Juarros's  work. 

The  district  of  Soconusco^  or  the  Province  of  Cheapa,  extends  along  the 
Pacific  ftr  58  leagues,  from  the  River  Tilapa  (or  Sintalapa),  which  separates 

•  Nautical  Mns^Jzine,  Sept.  1840,  pp.  407-8. 
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Mexico  from  Guatemala,  to  the  pla'ms  of  Tonala,  adjoining  to  Tehuantepec. 
The  climate  is  extremely  hot ;  the  country  level,  pleasant,  and  fertile.  It  is 
watered  by  fifteen  rivers :  though  very  fruitful,  very  little  of  the  land  is  under 
cultivation.  The  principal  articles  of  commerce  now  carried  on,  are  cocoa  (the 
most  esteemed  of  any  in  the  kingdom),  and  fish,  caught  in  the  rivers  and  on 
eight  fishing  banks  on  the  coast.  There  is  some  salt  manufactured.  In  proportion 
as  the  products  of  the  earth  in  this  beautiful  country  are  numerous,  the  abundance 
of  wild  beasts  and  reptiles  is  so  great,  as  to  render  it  intolerable  and  almost 
uninhabitable.  This  was  the  first  province  in  the  kingdom  that  Pedro  de 
Alvarado  conquered  in  1524.* 

Dampier  sailed  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec  to  the  westward,  in 
September,  1685,  seeking  for  some  refreshment  for  his  men,  for  which  Capt. 
Townley  intended  to  **  romage  the  country."  After  leaving  Guatemala,  he  says : 
**  We  ran  along  by  a  tract  of  very  high  land,  which  came  from  the  eastward,  more 
within  land  than  we  could  see ;  after  we  fell  in  with  it,  it  bore  us  company  for 
about  10  leagues,  and  ended  with  a  pretty  gentle  descent  towards  the  West. 

**  There  we  had  a  perfect  view  of  a  pleasant  low  country,  which  seemed  to  be 
rich  in  pasturage  for  cattle.  It  was  plentifully  furnished  with  groves  of  green 
trees,  mixt  among  the  grassy  savannahs.  Here  the  land  was  fenced  from  the  sea 
with  high  sandy  hills;  for  the  waves  all  along  this  coast  run  high,  and  beat 
against  the  shoar  very  boisterously,  making  the  land  wholly  unapproachable  in 
boats  or  canoes.  So  we  coasted  still  along  by  this  low  land  8  or  9  leagues 
farther,  keeping  close  to  the  shoar,  for  fear  of  missing  Capt.  Townley.  We  lay 
by  in  the  night,  and  in  the  day  made  an  easy  sail. 

"The  2nd  day  of  October  (1685),  Capt.  Townley  came  aboard;  he  had 
coasted  along  shoar  in  his  canoes,  seeking  for  an  entrance,  but  found  none.  At 
last,  being  out  of  hopes  to  find  any  bay,  creek,  or  river,  into  which  he  might 
safely  enter,  he  put  ashoar  on  a  sandy  bay,  but  overset  all  his  canoes,  had  one 
man  drowned,  and  several  lost  their  arms,  &c. 

'*  Upon  his  return  we  presently  made  sail,  coasting  still  to  westward,  having  the 
wind  at  E.N.E.,  fair  weather  and  a  fresh  gale.  We  kept  within  2  miles  of  the 
shoar,  sounding  all  the  way,  and  found,  at  6  miles*  distance  from  land,  19  fathoms; 
at  8  miles*  distance,  21  fathoms,  gross  sand.  We  saw  no  opening,  nor  sign  of 
any  place  to  land  at.*' — (Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  231-2.)  This  was  up  to  the  head 
of  the  gulf. 

The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Sir  Edw.  Belcher : — **  From  Monro  Ayuca, 
on  the  western  side,  I  shaped  a  direct  course  across  the  Gulf  of  Tehuantepec, 
expecting  to  meet  with  some  of  the  gusts  which  are  assigned  to  that  region.  In 
this  we  were  entirely  disappointed,  although  a  fresh  breeze  favoured  us  for  a  short 
period.  On  approaching  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  Amilpas  range,  I  was 
surprised,  when  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  land,  to  strike  soundings  in 
68  fathoms,  which  continued  to  decrease,  very  regularly,  until  ten  at  night, 
when  we  changed  our  course  off  shore  in  11 J  fathoms,  without  perceiving  land, 
or  hearing  the  ^  surf  sound,'  which  generally  can  be  detected  at  night  at  7,  or 
even  10  miles. 

*  Translation  by  Mr.  Baily,  p.  20. 
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'*  Light  baflSing  airs  prevented  our  making  much  progress,  but  the  tedium  was 
in  some  measure  dissipated  by  splendid  views  of  these  volcanic  ranges.  At  one 
view  no  less  than  twelve  conspicuous  volcanic  cones  were  visible,  as  far  as  the 
sea  horizon  was  available,  we  endeavouring  to  fix  their  positions,  by  anchoring 
daily  before  noon.  Our  draughtsmen  attempted  to  delineate  them,  but  no  effort 
of  the  pencil  could  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  such  magnificence.  Far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  to  the  N.E.  numerous  cones  of  extinct  volcanoes  were  readily 
traced,  as  friends  of  yesterday  ;  while  to  the  westward  we  could  barely  trace, 
through  the  tropical  haze,  those  with  which  to-morrow  would  bring  us  more 
intimately  in  connexion.  Although  apparently  overlookvig  us,  the  nearest  cone 
was  at  least  60  miles  distant."  * 

TEHUANTEPEC  is  a  city  which  has  attracted  some  attention  in  Europe,  from 
the  surveys  made  of  the  Isthmus  by  General  Don  Juan  de  Orbegoso  and  Don 
Tadeo  Ortiz  in  1 825,  and  Don  Jos^  Garay  and  Signor  Gaetano  Moro  in  1 842-43, 
for  the  same  purpose,  of  forming  a  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  the 
Bay  of  Campech6,  by  means  of  a  canal  and  the  rivers  falling  into  the  lagoon  of 
Tehuantepec,  and  the  River  Goazacoalcos,  which  runs  into  the  Gulf  of  Campech6« 
It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  give  any  detail  of  these  operations,  or  of  the 
proposed  schemes;  they  will  be  noticed  elsewhere.  It  would  appear  that  there 
is  a  very  great  diflficulty  in  the  southern  approaches  to  such  a  canal,  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  lakes  and  the  decreasing  depth  of  the  entrances  of  the 
Tehuantepec  Lagoons. 

Since  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Tehuantepec  has  been  but  very  little 
frequented  :  the  sea  retires  daily  from  its  shores,  and  the  anchorage  deteriorates 
every  year.  The  sand  brought  by  the  Chimalapa  increases  the  height  and  extent 
of  the  sandy  bars  lying  at  the  exit  of  the  channel  from  the  first  lagoon  into  the 
second,  and  from  this  into  the  sea,  so  that  Tehuantepec  is  no  longer  capable  of 
admitting  ships  larger  than  ordinary  brigs.f 

The  following  are  the  observations  of  General  Orbegoso,  made  during  his 
exploration,  by  order  of  the  Mexican  government,  in  1825: — "Between  the 
base  of  the  Ck>rdillera  and  the  ocean  is  a  place  which  separates  them  from  the 
lagoons,  which,  like  an  immense  bay,  communicates  with  the  Pacific. 

**  This  llanOy  or  plain,  consists  of  a  shifting  soil,  formed  by  the  detritus  of  the 
slate  composing  the  adjacent  hills,  a  species  of  rock,  which  appears  from  time  to 
time  in  crossing  it  towards  the  lakes,  and  even  on  the  coasts,  where  it  forms  the 
islands  and  capes. 

"  From  the  Cordillera  to  the  lagoons  the  plain  occupies  a  space  of  about  6 
leagues.  Those  of  the  lagoons  most  inland  may  be  about  4  leagues  broad ;  and 
from  its  mouth,  called  the  Barra  de  Santa  Teresa,  to  the  point  where  the  two 
discharge  themselves  into  the  ocean,  called  the  Bocca  Barra^  may  be  3  leagues. 
This  second  bay,  or  inner  lagoon,  extends  to  the  westward  in  the  form  of  a  marshy 
lake,  to  the  extent  of  9  leagues,  under  the  name  of  Tilema  ;  and  to  the  East,  to 
the  Barra  de  Tenola  (Tonala),  to  about  30  leagues. 

•  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
t  M.  Chevallier,  L'I«thme  de  Panam^,  kc,  p.  07. 
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**  There  is  but  little  depth  in  either  of  these ;  that  ouUide  has  not  more  than 
16  feet  (Castilian)  in  the  centre,  in  the  line  of  the  canoe  navigation.  The  bar 
communicating  with  the  ocean  has  not  been  sounded ;  but,  by  observing  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  it  may  be  judged  that,  with  a  slight  wind  off  the  land,  and 
in  the  season  when  the  bad  weather  is  not  prevalent,  there  is  not  more  than  6  feet 
mean  water ;  but  this  may  be  raised  to  2  feet  more  by  the  tide."* 

The  sandy  tongue  of  land  dividing  the  interior  lagoon  of  the  Tilema  marsh  and 
that  dividing  this  from  the  ocean,  is  formed  by  the  waters  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  coming  from  the  Sierra  Madre,  particularly  the  Chicapa  and  the  Juchitan. 

If  the  small  harbour  lying  to  the  West  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tehuantepec,  and 
which  the  floods  and  the  want  of  a  vessel  prevented  my  examining,  was  more  6t 
than  it  is  to  receive  large  vessels,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  open  a  passage  to  the 
inner  lagoon  at  Tilema,  through  the  tongue  of  land  separating  them,  by  means 
of  a  short  canal  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tehuantepec  to  the  South  of  the 
hills  of  Huilotepec.  The  small  port  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was  the 
point  at  which  Cortez  prepared,  and  went  to  sea  in,  the  first  vessel  which  explored 
the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea.  The  names  here  have  varied  at  different  times,  in 
consequence  of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  mouth  of  the  rivers. 
The  Rio  de  Tehuantepec  sometimes  discharges  itself  into  the  Tilema  marshes 
below  Huilotepec.  It  is  eighteen  years  since  it  left  this  exit,  and  again  ran  into 
the  sea.  Some  years  afterwards  a  small  portion  of  its  waters  again  took  the 
direction  we  have  before  mentioned.  This  will  prove  its  small  current,  except 
during  the  season  of  the  rains.f 

The  present  roadstead  of  Tehuantepec,  according  to  the  Admiralty  chart,  is 
at  Ventosa  or  Tehuantepec  Road.  It  is  protected  on  the  West  by  the 
Morro  de  Carbon,  a  hill  occupying  the  extreme  point,  and  on  which  stands  a 
vigla.  N.E.  from  this  a  well  on  the  beach  is  marked  in  the  plan.  The  depth 
appears  to  decrease  regularly  from  9  to  3  fathoms,  within  a  cable's  length  of  the 
shore,  on  a  sandy  bottom.  The  Morro  de  Carbon  is  placed  in  lat.  16°  9^  35*'  N., 
Ion.  95°  4'  37"  W. 

From  Ventosa  to  the  Morro  de  Ayuta  of  Malaspina's  chart,  the  distance  is 
45  miles.  In  the  interval  are  marked  Port  Salinas,  Estrete  Island,  and  Port 
Don  Diego,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  particulars  of  them. 

The  BAY  OF  BAMBA,  does  not  appear  on  the  chart.  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  by  Capt.  Masters : — 

"  Punta  de  Zipegua  is  in  lat.  16°  1'  N.,  Ion.  95°  28'  30"  W. ;  variation  of  the 
compass,  84°  E.  From  this  point  to  the  Morro  de  Ystapa  the  coast  runs  about 
W.N.W.  by  compass.  Between  these  points  are^veral  bluff  headlands.  They  do 
not  project  far  out  from  the  general  line  of  coast,  and  afford  no  shelter,  Punta  de 
Zipegua  forms  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  called  the  Bay  of  Bamba,  and  is  a  very 
remarkable  headland.  From  the  westward  it  shows  itself  with  a  bold  dark  cliff 
to  the  sea  about  400  feet  high.  It  projects  out  from  the  western  line  of  coast 
nearly  a  mile,  and  forms  a  kind  of  double  head.  A  short  distance  within  the 
outer  bluff  is  a  peaked  hill,  with  the  appearance  of  a  light  coloured  sandstone. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  8ociet6  de  Geog.,  tome  xW.,  1830,  pp.  16-17.  t  Jbid, 
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It  is  quite  bare  of  vegetation.  Further  inland,  between  1  and  2  miles,  the  ground 
rises  higher  in  small  hummocks.  A  few  of  them  are  quite  bare,  and  others  have 
a  small  quantity  of  stunted  trees  and  bushes  scattered  over  them.  The  head 
which  forms  the  West  side  of  the  Bay  of  Bamba  is  not  so  high,  nor  does  it  rise  so 
suddenly  from  the  sea  as  Punta  de  Zipegua.  It  is  also  covered  with  bushes. 
The  eastern  side  of  Punta  de  Zipegua  is  covered  with  bushes  and  stunted  trees  ; 
the  sand  only  showing  through  the  soil  in  very  few  places.  When  abreast  of  it, 
and  off  shore  from  2  to  8  miles,  the  current  was  running  to  windward,  W.S.W., 
from  2}  to  3  miles  per  hour.  About  N.E.,  by  compass,  from  the  Punta  de 
Zipegua,  and  distant  from  4  to  5  miles,  is  a  high  reef  of  rocks,  called  Piedra  de 
Zipegua f  or  MachaguUtay  in  the  chart.  Island  of  Eschevan.  Its  greatest  elevation 
is  from  60  to  70  feet ;  its  length  is  about  a  third  of  a  mile,  running  in  an  E.S.E. 
and  W.N.W.  direction.  It  is  said  there  are  no  dangers  near  it  but  what  can  be 
seen.  Between  it  and  the  main,  from  which  it  is  about  4  miles  distant,  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  is  good  anchorage  ;  the  best  is  close  to  the  reef.  The  pearl  oysters  are 
plentiful  near  this  reef;  they  are  caught  by  the  divers  in  the  rainy  season  ;  the 
general  line  of  coast  from  Punta  de  Zipegua  toward  Tehuantepec  runs  about 
N.E.  by  N.,  easterly. 

^*  Shortly  after  I  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Bamba,  the  land -proprietor  came  down 
on  horseback.  He  believed  there  was  some  Brazil-wood  at  a  place  called 
Rosario  (in  my  instructions  it  was  called  San  Francis  de  Aguatulco),  and  that 
Rosario  was  several  leagues  nearer  Aguatulco.  He  said  we  were  the  only 
vessel  larger  than  a  canoe  that  had  been  on  this  part  of  the  coast  for  a  great 
number  of  years.  No  vessel  had  ever  loaded  hereabouts.  The  beach,  or  Piaya 
de  Bamba,  is  about  5  miles  long,  and  must  be  very  bad  to  land  on  with  a  fresh 
sea-breeze.  There  was  more  surf  on  it  when  we  landed  than  was  very  agreeable. 
The  boat  was  half  filled,  although  the  wind  was  blowing  along  the  coast." 

The  Morro  de  Santiago  de  Ystapa,  Mr.  Masters  says,  is  called  the  Monro  de 
Ayuta  in  the  chart.  Near  it  is  the  entrance  of  the  small  river  of  Ayuta,  the 
stream  that  runs  by  Huamilulu  (hereafter  alluded  to)  and  Ystapa.  There  is  a 
bar  runs  across  the  entrance  of  it.  The  canoes  land  on  the  beach  in  preference  to 
going  over  it,  as  this  is  attended  with  danger. 

A  few  miles  to  the  westward  is  the  Morro  de  la  Laguna,  near  which  is  a  large 
lake,  from  which  the  headland  takes  its  name. 

The  BAY  OF  ROSARIO.— We  do  not  find  this  name  on  the  chart,  but  the 
following  description,  and  directions  for  it,  will  be  interesting.  They  are  by 
Capt.  Peter  Masters,  of  Liverpool,  who  we  presume  to  be  the  same  gentleman  to 
whom  the  West  India  navigators  are  indebted  for  his  descriptions  of  the  Tabasco 
River,  &c.,  in  the  Bay  of  Campeche. 

The  West  side  of  the  Bay  of  Rosario  is  formed  by  the  Morro  de  las  Salinas  de 
Rosario,  and  is  in  laU  15°  50'  25"  N.,  Ion.  96°  2'  W.,  by  four  sets  of  lunars  taken 
East  and  West  of  the  moon.  It  projects  about  a  mile  beyond  the  line  of  coast. 
On  its  western  side  is  a  beach  4  or  5  miles  in  length  to  the  next  head.  When 
abreast  of  Morro  de  las  Salinas  it  appears  like  an  island  with  two  large  rocks 
abreast  of  its  eastern  and  western  part ;  but  the  whole  ii  connected  to  the  main. 
What  appears  to  be  the  eastern  rock,  is  a  broken  rocky  head,  about  160  feet 
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high.  The  western  is  about  half  the  elevation.  Both  these  heads  terminate  with 
a  broken  cliff;  the  tops  of  them  are  bare,  and  of  grayish  colour ;  the  lower  part 
is  quite  black,  caused  by  the  sea  washing  against  them.  Between  these  heads 
is  a  small  sandy  bay,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Morro,  and  rises  gradually  from 
the  beach  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  is  about  180  to  200  feet  high.  It  has  a  few 
straggling  bushes  on  it,  but  its  general  appearance  is  very  barren.  The  beach  of 
Rosario  is  10  miles  long  from  Morro  de  las  Salinas  to  Morro  de  la  Laguna 
Grande,  which  is  its  eastern  extremity.  About  half  the  distance  between  the 
Morros  is  a  rock  on  the  beach,  about  40  feet  high,  and  nearly  the  same  diameter 
at  spring  tides.    The  water  flows  round  it. 

During  the  time  of  our  lying  in  the  Bay  of  Rosario,  which  was  from  the  12th 
of  February  to  the  1st  of  April,  we  had  three  smart  northers.     These  came  on  at 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.     At  this  time  the  surf  runs  very  heavy  on  the 
beach.     Our  boat  was  capsized  several  times  whilst  we  lay  here,  in  landing  and 
coming  off.    At  times  the  sea  broke  very  heavily  in  all  parts  of  the  bay,  that  is,  on 
the  beach.     I  was  caught  on  shore,  a  few  days  after  arriving  here,  during  the  6rst 
norther,  which  came  on  suddenly  with  a  parching  hot  wind.     A  cross,  confused 
sea  hove  in  from  the  South  and  N.E.    The  wind  must  have  blown  strong  out 
in  the  gulf,  from  the  same  direction,  and  though  it  blew  very  heavily  for  three 
days,  with  the  wind  at  times  to  the  westward  of  North,  the  sea  kept  up  until 
some  time  after  the  norther  had  ceased  blowing.    This  is  not  generally  the  case, 
for  a  strong  norther  (and  in  particular  if  it  veers  to  N.N.W.)  beats  the  sea 
down,  at  which  time  landing  is  attended  with  little  or  no  risk,  which  was  the  case 
when  we  had  the  last  two  northers.     I  was  informed  (and  judging  from  appear- 
ances I  think  correctly)  that  very  often  when  the  wind  is  in  North,  or  N.N.W., 
close  in  shore,  it  is  N.E.  in  the  offing,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  land  on  the 
coast.     I  remarked  whilst  lying  here,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  when 
no  norther  was  blowing,  that  although  the  surf  ran  so  high  that  no  boat  could 
land,  the  vessel  lay  without  any  motion.    We  were  moored  less  than  300  fathoms 
from  the  shore.    The  surf  appeared  not  to  be  caused  by  a  swell  rolling  in,  and 
agitating  the  sea  at  the  surface,  but  to  rise  from  below,  and  without  any  apparent 
cause,  as  we  had  light  winds  and  fine  weather  the  most  of  the  time  we  lay  here. 
On  another  occasion  I  was  caught  on  shore  with  a  boat's  crew  for  three  days. 
In  attempting  to  get  off  to  the  ship,  the  boat  was  capsized  and  stove.     It  was 
then,  and  had  been  for  a  week  previous,  nearly  a  calm.     The  heavy  ground  swell 
invariably  hove  in  from  the  S.S.W.     We  fortunately  escaped  from  this  beach 
without  losing  any  of  our  people,  which  was  more  than  I  expected,  having  had 
three  laid  up  at  different  times,  who  were  saved  from  being  drowned  by  a  mere 
chance. 

Had  our  cargfo  been  shipped  off  from  the  western  part  of  the  bay,  which  is  well 
sheltered  from  the  south-western  swell  by  the  Morro  de  las  Salinas,  we  should 
have  been  loaded  in  one-third  the  time.  It  is  intended,  by  the  parties  who  are 
cutting  the  wood,  to  take  the  next  cargo  there.  The  place  where  our  cargo  was 
piled  was  at  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  beach.  It  was  *d|  miles  to  the  east* 
ward  of  the  Morro  de  las  Salinas,  and  was  open  to  every  swell.  Our  only  hope 
of  getting  the  cargo  off  was  by  mooring  our  long  boat  outside  the  surf,  and 
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having  a  messenger  passed  from  her  to  the  shore.  A  capstan  was  fixed  on  the 
beach,  which  hove  off  the  wood  as  it  was  made  fast  to  the  messenger  from  the 
long  boat,  and  we  had  two  small  canoes  which  brought.it  to  the  ship. 

In  the  event  of  a  vessel  coming  here,  or  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  to  load, 
(excepting  at  the  port  of  Acapulco^  the  great  expense  of  getting  the  cargo  off 
should  be  considered.  The  whole  of  our  cargo  was  little  less  than  90  tons,  equal 
to  about  235  tons  measurement  of  40  feet.  It  cost  the  shipper  upwards  of  8,000 
dollars,  and  if  the  labour  of  getting  the  cargo  off  had  fallen  on  the  ship  it  would 
have  cost  a  great  deal  more ;  for,  independent  of  the  deficiency  of  system  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  sell  the  wood,  working  people  cannot  always 
be  got,  even  by  themselves,  who  are  well  known,  so  that  a  stranger  would  stand 
but  a  poor  chance  of  getting  any  work  done,  the  Indians  are  so  idle. 

The  nearest  habitation  to  the  part  of  the  bay  which  we  loaded  at  was  the 
Hacienda  de  Rosario,  about  2  leagues  off;  but  it  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of 
a  Rancho,  yet  this  was  where  my  consignees  lived.  In  consequence  of  a  little 
chapel  being  built  there,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  which  mass  is  said  once  or 
twice  a  year,  it  has  the  title  of  Hacienda. 

The  land  is  poor,  and  the  soil  is  very  thin,  at  a  trifling  elevation  above  the 
coast,  and  also  very  rocky.  The  low  land  is  well  covered  with  trees,  and  in 
places  appears  to  be  fertile ;  as  there  had  been  no  rain  everything  was  parched 
up.  The  Nicaragua,  or  Brazil-wood,  does  not  grow  on  land  which  is  fit  for 
cultivation  ;  it  is  mostly  found  where  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  where  the  ground 
is  rocky,  and  at  an  elevation  not  more  than  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; 
at  least  such  was  the  case  here. 

About  5  leagues,  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  Hacienda  de  Rosario,  is 
the  Indian  town  of  Huamilulu,  from  which  we  got  a  few  supplies. 

The  Indians  of  Tehuantepec  are  a  better  looking  race  than  those  of  Huamilulu, 
their  features  nearly  approaching  the  European,  and  almost  as  fair :  their 
language  is  very  different  from  that  of  Huamilulu  ;  it  is  quite  harmonious.  With 
regard  to  the  liquid  sounds,  it  resembles  the  Spanish,  though  decidedly  it  is  a 
language  quite  different.  The  dress  of  the  Indians  of  Tehuantepec  is  similar  to 
the  people  of  Huamilulu  ;  but,  at  the  town  of  Tehuantepec,  I  was  informed,  their 
dress  is  often  very  expensive,  on  account  of  so  many  ornaments  that  are  used. 
As  I  saw  none  of  their  gala  suits,  I  can  say  nothing  about  it.  Although  the 
distance  from  Huamilulu  to  Tehuantepec  is  not  more  than  15  leagues,  and  there 
are  villages  a  great  deal  nearer,  yet  I  think  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  but 
that  they  are  of  different  origin.  The  manner  in  which  the  Huamilulu  Indian 
would  pronounce  the  word  <'  Tehuantepec,"  for  instance,  is  this  :  each  syllable  is 
pronounced  in  a  middling  uncouth  manner,  until  the  '*  p  *'  is  on  the  lip,  in  order  to 
pronounce  the  last  syllable:  then  he  finishes  with  a  sound  as  near  as  possible  like 
a  person  who  has  the  hiccough;  whereas  the  Tehuantepec  Indian  finishes  the  "e*' 
of  "  pec"  as  if  it  were  a  **  pee." 

In  the  woods  about  Rosario  I  saw  a  number  of  very  fine  deer.  It  is  said  there 
are  also  a  large  quantity  of  tigers  and  wild  boars,  and  if  all  that  is  said  of  them 
be  true,  they  are  very  fierce,  but  I  rather  think  the  contrary,  as  no  person  that  I 
spoke  to  on  the  subject  remembered  any  of  their  acquaintances  being  attacked 
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by  them.  For  my  own  part  I  saw  none.  The  woods  also  abound  wilh  parrots, 
parroquets,  macaws,  and  a  number  of  other  birds  of  most  beautiful  plumage. 
There  were  more  doves  than  any  other  species.  A  few  squirrels  are  caught 
occasionally.  On  the  beach  we  saw  a  few  snipes,  curlews,  and  plovers  ;  also  an 
immense  number  of  zapalates  and  pelicans.  The  people  who  were  working  about 
the  cargo  caught  a  number  of  iguanas,  in  one  of  which  there  were  54  eggs,  as 
large  as  those  of  pigeons.  The  price  of  a  live  ox  is  from  5  to  6  dollars ;  sheep 
are  very  scarce ;  indeed  I  saw  neither  sheep  nor  goats  whilst  we  lay  here.  Fowls 
are  3  dollars  per  dozen ;  turkeys  are  from  6  to  8  reals  each  ;  rice  and  sugar 
(panache)  are  moderately  reasonable.  This  is  sent  here  from  Tehuantepec  and 
the  neighbourhood.  Plantains  and  tamarinds  are  also  cheap,  and  other  things 
equally  reasonable.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  it  from  the  towns ;  although  I  employed 
a  person  to  procure  what  trifling  supplies  we  were  in  want  of,  yet  we  came  away 
short  of  many  things  :  the  constant  excuse  was,  when  desired  to  get  the  articles 
which  had  been  ordered,  that  they  would  be  at  the  beach  in  -a  day  or  two. 

In  the  bay  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  fine  large  fish ;  we  tried  every 
method,  without  success,  to  catch  them  with  hook  and  line.  We  caught  a  few 
messes  with  grains,  but  the  most  of  them  were  caught  by  going  in  the  boats  after 
dark,  and  having  a  large  torchlight  in  the  bows  of  her,  striking  them  as  they 
came  towards  the  light.  A  small  seine  would  pay  well  for  itself  here,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  salt  to  be  had  to  cure  them,  from  a  lake  about  a  mile  from  the  beacb, 
which  is  nearly  dry.  In  April  it  had  a  crust  of  excellent  salt  over  it,  about 
6  inches  thick,  and  has  a  very  pretty  appearance.  There  are  two  guards  stationed 
here  in  the  dry  season,  to  prevent  its  being  made  use  of,  as  it  would  injure  the 
government.  Salt  is  a  government  monopoly;  but,  nevertheless,  the  salt  of 
Rosario  is  sold  by  the  guards  themselves.  When  the  rain  sets  in  the  salt 
dissolves;  the  sea  also  breaks  into  it  during  heavy  gales  of  wind,  and  fills  the 
lake  up,  which  again  evaporates  in  the  dry  season. 

There  was  an  immense  number  of  rays  in  the  bay,  commonly  called  by  sailors 
devil-fish :  these  fish  are  very  dangerous  to  the  pearl  divers.  We  struck  several 
of  them,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  on  board.  In  coming  from  the  shore 
one  day,  a  very  large  one  came  under  the  fore  part  of  the  boat,  and  attempted  to 
clasp  her  with  its  fins ;  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  8  feet  across,  as  the  fins 
were  above  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and  lifted  her  bows  more  than  a  foot  out  of 
the  water.  They  make  tremendous  leaps  at  times,  and  allow  the  boat  to  approach 
quite  near,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  striking  them.  The  ray  we  had 
alongside  weighed  not  less  than  600  lb.  They  are  said  to  be  very  good  eating  ; 
their  shape  is  very  like  the  skate,  excepting  that  their  tails  are  smaller.  We  saw 
several  lobsters  in  the  western  part  of  the  bay ;  they  were  most  plentiful  near  the 
Morro  de  las  Salinas.  We  tried  several  methods  to  catch  some,  but  without 
success. 

In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said  about  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  can  be 
known  by  the  low  land  at  the  back  of  the  beach  of  Rosario.  This  runs  in  from 
I  to  2J  leagues  before  there  is  much  rise  in  it,  and  is  thickly  covered  with  trees. 
From  North  to  N.W.  of  Morro  de  las  Salinas,  nearly  2  leagues  from  the  shore, 
the  rising  ground  is  formed  by  a  number  of  small  barren  hillocks.     From  our 
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anchorage  where  we  loaded  at,  the  following  bearings  were  taken ,  lying  in 
9 J  fathoms  water,  sandy  bottom.  There  are  two  large  patches  of  a  whitish 
appearance,  the  farthest  range  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  eastern  is  also  the  lowest, 
and  bore  N.  59^°  W.  The  appearance  cannot  be  seen,  unless  from  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  Morro  de  las  Salinas.  This  has  every  appearance  of  being  a 
waterfall,  and  rises  from  the  other  patch  in  a  N.W.  direction  at  about  an  angle  of 
45^.  It  issues  from  a  small  valley  in  the  Cerro  del  Chonga.  The  highest  point 
of  this  range  has  but  a  small  elevation  above  it,  and  is  covered  with  trees.  The 
waterfall  inclines  towards  the  South,  and  can  be  seen  for  several  hundred  feet 
descending  before  it  is  lost  sight  of  amidst  the  forest  below.  Cerro  de  Zadan 
bore  N.  89°  W.,  and  the  extreme  bluff  of  Morro  de  las  Salinas,  S.  36°  W., 
3}  miles.  The  eastern  point  well  within  the  bearings,  and  Punta  de  la  Laguna 
Grande,  N.  71°  £.  6  to  7  miles,  and  rock  on  the  beach  (already  mentioned  as 
40  feet  high),  N.  65°  £.,  and  the  galena  or  shed,  under  which  the  cargo  was 
piled,  N.  26°  W.  half  a  mile  ;  bearings  by  compass. 

At  the  western  part  of  the  bay  are  four  palm  trees  close  to  the  beach.  The 
distance  from  the  Morro  de  las  Salinas  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  between  these 
trees  and  the  Morro  is  a  larger  cluster  of  palms.  Between  these  two  clusters  is 
at  all  times  the  best  place  to  land,  as  a  boat  can  beach  here  with  comparative 
safety,  when  at  every  other  part  of  the  bay  the  sea  runs  very  heavy.  At  the  neaps 
we  found  the  place  quite  smooth,  with  the  exception  of  a  sea  heaving  in  at 
about  every  10  or  15  minutes ;  but  it  causes  no  risk  to  a  boat  provided  she  is 
kept  end  on. 

At  the  south-western  part  of  the  beach,  and  where  a  small  pathway  leads  to 
cross  the  Morro  de  Salinas,  close  to  the  sea-side,  in  the  cliff  of  a  rock,  is  a  small 
spring  of  excellent  water.  We  always  found  it  clear  and  cool,  even  at  noon ; 
my  consignee  said  we  could  fill  the  ship's  stock  of  water  from  it  with  dispatch, 
but  I  soon  found  out  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  The  quantity  that  could  be 
filled  in  a  day  did  not  exceed  30  gallons,  and  after  having  landed  all  our  water 
casks  we  had  to  re-ship  them,  through  a  great  deal  of  surf,  and  land  them  at  the 
galena  abreast  the  ship.  We  filled  our  water  at  a  well  about  a  mile  from  the 
beach,  but  the  supply  was  very  limited,  it  being  the  only  well  that  had  water  in  it 
up  to  the  day  of  our  sailing.     We  did  not  complete  our  stock. 

A  captain  of  a  ship  should  trust  to  no  promises  when  he  comes  here,  either 
with  regard  to  supplies  or  anything  else,  no  matter  by  whom  made ;  and,  as  water 
and  fuel  are  indispensable  articles,  the  filling  the  one,  and  cutting  the  other, 
should  be  immediately  commenced  on  their  arrival  by  some  of  the  crew.  It 
is  useless  to  employ  Indians  to  work  for  the  ship,  (that  is,  on  shore,)  the  greatest 
part  of  them  will  neither  be  led  nor  driven.  On  board  they  answer  better  (that 
is,  a  few  of  them)  to  haul  the  wood  about  in  the  hold.  I  found  the  promises  of 
Indians,  and,  as  they  called  themselves,  '*  gente  decente  y  CivilizadOt*  on  a  par.* 

From  the  Bay  of  Rosario  to  the  Island  of  Tangolatangola  there  are  several 
small  headlands,  which  do  not  project  much  beyond  the  general  line  of  coast,  with 
the  exception  of  Morro  de  las  Salinas  de  Rosario.     Most  of  them  have  a  steep 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  Fabraary,  1840,  pp.  73—82. 
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clifF  facing  the  sea,  with  fine  sandy  beaches  between  them  ;  at  the  back  of  which 
are  scattered  a  few  small  trees  and  bushes,  the  land  rising  in  very  irregular  shaped 
hills  towards  the  Cordilleras.  Abreast  of  the  beaches,  between  the  heads,  the 
anchorage  is  quite  clear,  and  when  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms  water  the  distance  off 
shore  is  about  a  mile,  with  sandy  bottom. 

The  Island  of  Tartgolatanyola  is  not  shown  on  the  charts.  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Dampier. 

"  At  the  small  high  island  of  Tangola  there  is  good  anchorage.  The  island  is 
indifferently  well  furnished  with  wood  and  water,  and  lies  jabout  a  league  from 
the  shoar.  The  main  against  the  island  is  pretty  high  champion  savannah  land, 
by  the  sea ;  but  2  or  3  leagues  within  the  land  it  is  higher,  and  very  woody."  • 

Capt.  Masters  describes  it  thus: — "The  Island  Tangolatangola  is  E.N.E.  3 
miles  from  Guatulco,  and  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  channel  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide.  This  makes  from  the  westward  as  a  part  of  the  main  land ;  the  outer 
part  of  it  is  quite  bluff,  or  rather  a  cliff  of  a  brownish  stone,  the  strata  of  which  is 
horizontal,  and  has  the  same  geological  appearance  as  the  land  on  the  main 
nearest  it  to  the  N.E.,  and  of  the  same  height,  namely,  about  150  feet.  Within 
the  island,  and  round  the  western  side,  is  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Tangola- 
tangola; it  runs  in  about  N.E.  2  miles.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  fine 
sandy  beach ;  the  anchorage  is  said  to  be  very  good  in  it,  but  not  equal  to 
Guatulco ;  its  entrance  is  more  than  a  mile  across,  and  continues  nearly  the 
same  to  the  bottom." 

The  River  Capalita^  both  according  to  Dampier  and  Malaspina's  chart,  mast 
fall  into  the  sea  hereabouts.  Dampier  says  that  it  is  rapid  and  deep  near  its 
mouth. 

PORT  GUATULCO  lies  next  along  the  coast,  and  is  a  very  secure  harbour. 
According  to  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  survey  of  it  in  1838,  some  islets  that  lie  off 
its  mouth  are  in  lat.  15°  44'  25",  and  Ion.  96°  10'  W.  Dam  pier's  clear  and 
graphic  account  of  it  is  as  follows  : — "  Guatulco  is  one  of  the  best  ports  in  all 
this  kingdom  of  Mexico.  Near  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  on  the 
East  side,  there  is  a  little  island  close  by  the  shoar;  and  on  the  West  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  great  hollow  rock,  which,  by  the  continual  work- 
ing of  the  sea  in  and  out,  makes  a  great  noise,  which  may  be  heard  a  great  way. 
Every  surge  that  comes  in  forceth  the  water  out  of  a  little  hole  on  its  top,  as  out 
of  a  pipe,  from  whence  it  flies  out  just  like  the  blowing  of  a  whale;  to  which  the 
Spaniards  also  liken  it.  They  call  this  rock  and  spout  *  the  buffadore '  {hufaderoy 
Spanish,  a  roarer),  upon  what  account  I  know  not.  Even  in  the  calmest  seasons 
the  sea  beats  in  them,  making  the  water  spout  at  ihe  hole,  so  that  this  is  always 
a  good  mark  to  find  the  harbour  by.f 

•  Dampiert  Collection,  vol.  i.  p.  232. 

♦  This  description  will  also  exactly  apply  to  another  of  these  singular  phenomena,  the  Sovffleur 
(French,  blower),  at  the  South  point  of  the  Mauritius.  Here  the  water  is  driven  up  with  enor- 
mous force  to  the  height  of  120  to  140  feet  above  the  waves,  and  may  be  heard  a  long  distance. 
They  are  also  seen,  too,  at  times,  around  the  bases  of  icebergs,  and  there  was  one,  the  DevlPi 
Trumpet,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Other  instances,  less  striking,  might  be  adduced  of  thete 
singularities,  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  seaman's  attention,  showing,  as  they  do,  the  power  tlitt 
waves  exert,  which,  to  raise  such  a  column  of  water  as  above-mentioned,  must  be  from  8  to 
6  tons  per  square  foot. 
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'*The  harbour  ruus  in  N.W,,  but  the  West  side  of  the  harbour  is  best  to  ride  in 
for  small  ships,  for  there  you  may  ride  laud-locked ,  whereas  anywhere  else  you 
are  open  to  the  S.W.  winds,  which  often  blow  here.  There  is  good  clean  ground 
anywhere,  and  good  gradual  soundings  from  16  to  6  fathoms  :  it  is  bounded  by  a 
smooth,  sandy  shore,  very  good  to  land  at,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour 
there  is  a  fine  brook  of  fresh  water  running  into  the  sea.  Here  formerly  stood  a 
small  Spanish  town,  or  village,  which  was  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake;  but  now 
there  is  nothing  remaining  of  it  besides  a  little  chapel  standing  among  the 
trees,  about  200  paces  from  the  sea.*  The  land  appears  in  small  short  ridges, 
parallel  to  the  shore  and  to  each  other,  the  innermost  still  gradually  higher  than 
that  nearer  the  shore ;  and  they  are  all  clothed  with  very  high  flourishing  trees, 
that  it  is  extraordinarily  pleasant  and  delightful  to  behold  at  a  distance  ;  I  have 
nowhere  seen  anything  like  it.** 

Dampier,  when  at  this  place,  went^about  14  miles  inland  from  the  port,  when 
they  reached  a  small  Indian  village,  where  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  vinellos," 
vanilla,  drying  in  the  sun  in  course  of  preparation.  This  valuable  article  is 
only  met  with  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  Dampier  relates  all  he  could 
gather  of  its  preparation. f 

The  following  remarks,  by  Capt.  Masters,  will  complete  the  description: — 
'*  Santa  Cruz,  Port  of  Aguatulco  {Guatulco),  is  very  difficult  to  make;  it  is 
situated  in  a  small  bay  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  runs  in  to  the 
northward  upwards  of  one  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  sandy 
beach  ;  on  its  eastern  part  two  huts  are  built,  which  cannot  be  seen  unless  close 
iu-shore.  E.S.E.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  eastern  point  which  forms 
the  bay,  is  the  Piedra  Blanca.  This  is  a  reef  of  rocks  extending  East  and  West 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  western  part  of  the  reef  is  nearly  40  feet  high; 
for  about  one-third  of  its  length  it  is  of  the  same  elevation  ;  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  to  the  eastward  is  low,  in  places  level  with  the  water.  When  abreast  of  it 
and  off  shore  a  few  miles,  it  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  coast.  Although  it  is 
called  Piedra  Blanca,  it  is  a  dark,  irregular  shaped  reef  of  rocks. 

'*  The  anchorage  in  Guatulco  is  said  to  be  good.  It  is  well  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  except  between  East  and  S.E.  by  S.;  but,  as  the  strongest  winds  blow 
from  the  northward,  except  in  the  rainy  season,  it  may  be  considered  a  very  safe 
port.  It  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  considered  a  harbour  to  the  eastward  of 
Acapuico,  and  even  in  the  rainy  season,  I  was  informed  that  a  vessel  might  lay 
there  in  perfect  safety.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  is  from  7  to  9  fathoms, 
with  a  clear  bottom. 

**  To  the  westward,  half  a  mile  from  the  head  which  forms  the  western  part  of 
the  bay  or  harbour  of  Guatulco,  is  a  bluff  point,  or  head,  under  which  is  a  good 
leading  mark  for  knowing  the  harbour.  There  is  a  cave  in  one  of  the  rocks, 
level  with  the  water,  and  close  in-shore,  and  every  swell  that  heaves  in  throws  a 
quantity  of  water  into  the  cave  ;  and  as  the  cave  has  a  small  aperture  in  the  upper 

*  Guatulco  seems  to  have  been  an  unfortunate  place  during  the  buccaneering  expeditions 
against  th^  Spaniards,  for  Sir  Francis  Drake  sacked  the  place  in  1574,  and  it  was  burnt  in  1687 
by  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish,  among  other  places.  The  reader  will  find  many  notices  of  these  and 
similar  Incidents  in  Admiral  Burney's  Collection. 

t  Dampier,  yol.  i.  pp.  283- 1. 
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part  of  it,  the  water  flies  up  resembling  the  spout  of  a  large  whale.  It  has  often 
been  taken  for  one  by  strangers.  We  were  also  deceived  by  its  appearance.  In 
the  night  or  foggy  weather  when  it  is  calm,  or  blowing  a  light  breeze,  the  sound 
can  be  heard  some  distance  like  a  whale  blowing.  This  place  is  called  the 
Bufadero, 

"  When  about  5  miles  off  the  shore  from  the  Bufadero,  the  western  extreme 
point  of  land  has  a  broken  rocky  appearance,  and  is  not  so  high  as  the  land 
adjoining.  When  about  2  leagues  off  shore  from  the  Bufadero,  another  cape 
further  to  the  westward  can  be  seen.  Its  extreme  point  is  rather  low,  but  rises 
gradually  inland  to  a  moderate  elevation. 

''  To  the  westward  of  Santa  Cruz  are  two  bluff  heads,  which,  when  abreast  of 
them,  might  be  taken  for  islands.  The  first  is  about  3  miles  from  the  port,  the 
other  is  2  miles  further  to  the  westward,  and  has  a  white  sandy  beach  on  its 
western  side.  On  the  eastern  side,  also,  of  the  eastern  head  is  a  small  sandy 
beach,  from  which  to  the  Bufadero  the  coast  is  rocky.  The  land  which  crowns 
this  part  of  the  coast  is  covered  with  stunted  trees  and  brushwood.  N.  8}^  W. 
(by  compass),  between  4  and  5  leagues,  is  the  Cerro  Zadan,  Its  top  is  bell- 
shaped,  and  it  has  a  ridge  on  its  N.E.  side,  connecting  it  with  the  higher  range 
of  the  Cordilleras.  The  Cerro  Zadan  is  elevated  above  the  sea  rather  more  than 
6,000  feet.  The  mountains  further  inland  a  few  leagues  cannot  be  much  short 
of  10,000  feet  high,  as  they  can  be  seen  over  the  Cerro  Zadan. 

''  The  Port  of  Aguatulco  is  so  bad  to  make,  that  vessels  have  been  upwards  of  a 
fortnight  in  searching  for  it.  It  was  by  the  greatest  chance  possible  we  had  not 
passed  it,  although  we  were  not  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore.  The  two  huts 
which  were  on  the  beach  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  trees  near  which 
they  are  built" 

The  coast  beyond  Guatulco  trends  a  little  to  the  South  of  West,  for  20  or  30 
leagues.  At  about  a  league  West  of  Guatulco  is  a  small  green  island  called 
Sacrqficios,  about  half  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  off  the  land.  There  appears 
to  be  a  fine  bay  to  the  West  of  the  island,  but  it  is  full  of  rocks.  The  best 
anchorage  is  between  the  island  and  the  main,  where  the  depth  is  about 
5  or  6  fathoms.     The  tide  runs  strongly,  rising  and  falling  5  or  6  feet. 

The  land  winds  are  here  at  North,  and  the  sea  breezes  generally  W.S.W., 
sometimes  at  S.W.  with  an  easterly  current. 

Westward  of  Sacraficios  the  shore  is  all  formed  of  sandy  bays,  the  country 
tolerably  high  and  wooded,  with  an  enormous  swell  tumbling  in  on  the  shore. 

Port  AngeleS  is  a  broad,  open  bay,  with  two  or  three  rocks  on  the  West 
side.  There  is  good  anchorage  all  over  the  bay  in  30,  20,  or  12  fathoms  water, 
but  you  must  lie  open  to  all  winds,  except  the  land  winds,  until  you  get  into 
12  or  13  fathoms;  you  will  then  be  sheltered  from  the  W.S.W.,  which  are  the 
common  trade  winds.  The  tide  rises  about  5  feet ;  the  flood  setting  to  N.E., 
and  the  ebb  to  S.W.  The  landing  in  the  bay  is  bad,  behind  a  few  rocks;  the 
swell  is  always  very  great.  The  land  bounding  the  harbour  is  tolerably  high, 
the  earth  sandy  and  yellow,  in  some  places  red.  It  is  partly  wooded,  partly 
savannahs.  * 

•  DKmpier,  vol.  i.  pp.  230-40. 
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Eighteen  miles  westward  of  Port  Angeles  is  a  small  rocky  island,  half  a  mile 
offshore.  The  coast  is  all  small  hills  and  valleys,  and  a  great  sea  falls  upon  the 
shore.* 

Near  the  Alcatras  Rock  (in  Ion.  97^  dCX  W.,  Malaspina),  the  land  is  mode- 
rately high  and  wooded  ;  farther  within  land  it  is  mountainous.  Five  or  six  miles 
to  the  West  of  the  Alcatras  are  seven  or  eight  white  cliffs  by  the  sea,  which  are 
very  remarkable,  because  there  are  none  so  white  nor  so  close  together  on  all 
the  coast.  There  is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  S.  by  W.  from  these  cliffs,  4  or  5 
miles  off  at  sea.  Two  leagues  to  the  West  of  these  cliffs  there  is  a  tolerably  large 
river,  which  forms  a  small  island  at  its  mouth.  The  eastern  channel  is  shallow 
and  sandy,  but  the  western  channel  is  deep  enough  for  canoes  to  enter,  "f 

ACAPULCO. 

This  celebrated  seaport  has  sadly  fallen  from  the  high  position  it  held  among 
the  places  of  commercial  importance  in  the  world.  It  owed  all  its  prosperity 
to  the  system  pursued  by  the  Spanish  colonial  policy,  and,  when  that  power 
became  annihilated  in  the  new  world,  Acapulco  descended,  not  to  its  level  as  a 
harbour,  for  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  but  to  that  of  the  capability  of 
the  surrounding  country  in  supporting  it.  This,  as  is  well  known,  is  very  limited, 
and  the  foreign  trade  that  it  has  across  the  Pacific  is  of  very  minor  importance.  Its 
principal  support  is  in  the  commerce  carried  on  between  Callao,  Guayaquil,  Sec. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  its  external  relations,  it  has  some  very  serious 
drawbacks  to  any  permanent  prosperity.  The  climate  is  extremely  hot,  and 
pernicious  to  European  constitutions.  This  is  increased  by  the  proximity  of  a 
marshy  tract  to  the  East  of  the  town.  During  the  dry  season  this  marsh  dries  up, 
and  occasions  the  death  of  great  quantities  of  small  fish,  whose  decay  under  a 
tropical  sun  produces  no  ordinary  amount  of  pestilential  vapours  to  be  diffused, 
a  fruitful  source  of  the  putrid  bilious  fevers  so  prevalent  here  and  in  the  vicinity. 

Being  entirely  surrounded  with  high  mountains,  the  sun  has  intense  power, 
and  the  usual  breezes  are  in  a  measure  intercepted.  To  remedy  this,  an  artificial 
cut  was  made  through  the  chain  of  rocks  which  surrounded  the  town ;  this  has 
caused  a  freer  circulation  of  air. 

It  has  been  well  surveyed,  and  the  plan  from  the  united  observations  of  Sir 
Edw.  Belcher  and  M.  de  Tessan,  the  Hydrographical  Engineer  to  the  expedition 
of  Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars,  in  the  Venus,  will  give  a  perfect  idea  of  the  port. 

It  consists  principally  of  one  extensive  basin,  in  an  angle  of  which,  on  the 
N.W.  side,  stands  the  town.  At  its  head  are  some  whitish  rocks,  the  Piedras 
Brancas,  useful  as  marks  in  entering.  There  are  two  entrances,  formed  by 
Roqueta  or  Grifo  Island.  That  to  the  North  of  it  is  called  the  Boca  Chica  or 
Little  Entrance,  and  is  narrow.  The  principal  entrance  is  between  the  South 
point  of  Grifo  (Siclata  Point)  and  the  S.E.  point  (Bruja  Point)  of  the  harbour, 
and  is  above  1 }  miles  in  width.     It  is  quite  clear. 

Eastward  from  Bruja  Point  is  Port  Marques,  extending  2^  miles  E.S.E.  Its 
S.W.  point  is  named  Diamante  Paint,     This  bay,  too,  is  quite  clear. 

•  Dampier,  ▼ol.  i.  pp.  239-40.  t  Ibid,  p.  242. 
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^jUapdco  m  fiiiJiii  T  «Fi  CmfL  Bmml  Hall,  ^to  tae  ■fcry  U 
ftofit^  horn  its  bda^  tW  port  vfesee  cae  nek  5fftuft  gaikoM  of 
daji  t(»k  tbesr  departaje  to  ipread  tW  vealik  c/  tbe  ve^ss  over  tW 
world.  It  k  celefcratcd  abo  as  Aftsoa's  dciitgit^  *^?we.  awl 
CoasfHewMS  place  in  tke  very  iaierestiik^  aeccwats  c/  tae  barciaim  :  to  a 
sailor,  tbere^oire,  it  is  dawc  stcwmI  ia  t%erj  see«.  I 
aaireml  proiiaskMul  adaisratkia  excited  br  t^  erietnted  port,  vi 
BMireover,  the  tctt  fo^a  i&'a/  of  a  kaxboor.  It  is  casj  of 
cious ;  tlK  water  not  too  deep ;  tW  boldiaif  ^roaad  qaxie  free  horn 
daogeis,  aad  as  wteurt  as  tW  basia  in  the  ceatre  cf  PortsBowtk 
Frooi  tlie  iaterior  of  tiie  faarixwr  tW  sea  caaaoC  be  discovered ;  aad  a  stianger 
coBun^  to  the  spot  bj  land  woold  ifls^ine  he  was  lookia^  (vrer  a  aeqaestered 
BMyoDtain  lake.**  * 

EjkmrmQVAKtM  are  a  great  scofge  to  Acapslco,  asd  aast  prerent jts  ever 
becomiiig  a  sobslaatial  town;  at  present  it  is  poor  aad  Bean.  When  CapC 
Basil  Hall  eane  here  there  were  aboat  thirtj  howies,  with  a  sabarb  of  hots 
boilt  of  reeds,  ia  open  work,  to  adaut  the  air.  The  town  is  rfwamaBded  by 
the  **  exteosiTe  and  fennidable  castle  of  San  Carioa. 

Besides  the  eartbqoakea,  the  heaviest  of  which  oocor  between  March  and  Jane, 
the  raioj  season  is  also  another  great  drawba^,  and  is  felt  here  severely.  It 
commences  about  the  middle  or  end  of  Joly,  and  continnes  aoiil  the  end  of 
October.  Owing  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  very  lofty  chain  overlooking  the 
town  (one  of  2,790  feet),  the  fill  is  heavy,  and  almost  incessant.  It  has  been 
asserted  that,  in  1837,  the  rain  gaoge  frequently  indicated  28  inches  ia  24 
boors.  Doring  this  period  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  nae  every  precantion 
lo  keep  their  houses  diy,  particularly  under  foot ;  a  neglect  of  this  is  supposed 
to  produce  fever.  The  beat  during  this  period  is  excessively  oppressive,  especially 
in  May,  when  the  temperature  seldom  falls  below  98^.  Water  then  becomes 
scarce,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  the  ponds  run  dry,  and  wells 
are  their  only  resource. — (Sir  £.  Belcher.) 

Capt.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher  says  (January  12,  1838) :  **  We  made  the  high  paps 
of  C^oyoca,  to  the  westward  of  Acapulco ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that 
they  are  good  landmarks  for  making  the  port.  In  the  offiog  they  may  be  useful, 
if  not  obicured. 

**  Acapulco  may  be  approached  from  the  southward  or  westward,  by  keeping  the 
western  cone  open  of  the  land,  which  will  lead  up  to  the  Boca  Chica  entrance,  or 
ootil  Acapulco  port  is  so  close  under  the  lee,  that  do  further  marks  are  necessary. 
There  is  not  any  hidden  danger  io  the  entrance  to  Acapulco.  Keep  a  moderate 
distance  from  either  shore ;  5  fathoms  will  be  found  alongside  all  the  rocks,  and 
25  to  30  io  mid 'Channel.  Round  Point  Grifo  sharps  rather  than  stand  over  to 
San  Lorenzo,  as  the  wind,  generally  westerly,  heads  on  that  shore.  If  working, 
tack  when  the  rocks  on  the  South  point  of  Tower  Bay  show  in  the  gap. 

**  The  two  best  berths  are  off  the  rocks  alluded  to  :  that  ouuide  is  preferable  ; 
but  io  either  case  let  the  outer  rock  bear  W.S.W.  or  W.N.W.,  so  that  a  hawser 

*  Extrsetf  rrom  a  Joanial,  kc.,  toI.  ii.  p.  1. 
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fast  to  the  rock  may  keep  your  broadside  to  land  or  sea  breexes,  and  prevent  a 
foul  anchor. 

'*  The  harbour  of  Acapulco  has  long  been  reckoned ,  for  its  size,  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  the  world.  It  affords  sheltered,  land-locked  anchorage  of  16  fathoms 
and  under,  in  a  surface  of  one  mile  square  ;  which,  allowing  for  moorings,  would, 
at  half  a  cable's  range,  or  one  cable  asunder,  accommodate  100  sail  of  vessels, 
even  of  the  line.  The  bottom  is  sandy  at  its  surface,  but  clayey  beneath,  and 
holds  well. 

"  It  would  naturally  be  inferred  that,  surrounded  on  its  North  and  £ast  sides 
by  mountains  ranging  from  2,000  to  2,700  feet,  and  by  others  of  300  to  500  feet 
on  the  West,  the  breeze  would  scarcely  be  felt,  and  the  heat  be  intolerable. 
This  is  confined  to  the  town  limits  :  at  our  observatory  (Capt.  Belcher's),  and  the 
port,  San  Carlos,  we  enjoyed  a  constant  breeze. 

**  In  all  harbours  there  may  be  objectionable  berths,  but  in  that  of  Acapulco, 
if  care  be  taken  to  keep  in  the  line  of  what  I  have  designated  *  West  gap,'  or 
neck  of  the  peninsula  open  of  the  South  point  of  the  town  bay,  both  land  and 
sea  breezes  will  be  felt  in  their  full  strength,  and  free  from  causes  which  would 
heat  them  before  entering  the  port,  the  neck  being  but  a  few  feet  above  the  sem 
level. 

"  Water  of  good  quality  was  found  at  several  points  between  the  fort  and 
Obispo  rock  ;  but  the  two  best  streams  are  between  the  fort  and  San  Lorenzo."* 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  as  given  in  his  Hydrographical 
Memoir : — ''The  entrance  into  Acapulco  lies  about  midway  between  the  East  and 
West  extremes  of  a  high  portion  of  the  coast,  which  stands  forward  in  a  very 
prominent  way  to  the  southward  of  the  rest  of  the  coast ;  the  centre  part  it 
the  highest,  probably  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

'*  Both  ends  run  off  to  bluff  points  :  the  eastern  one  is  called  Point  Marques, 
and  is  distinguishable  by  its  presenting  a  set  of  steep  white  cliflTs  ;  it  is  succeeded 
on  the  eastern  side  by  a  long  line  of  white  sandy  beach,  backed  by  a  lower 
range  of  country,  which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

*'  The  entrance  of  the  harbour,  when  bearing  North,  has  Point  Marques  on  the 
East,  and  a  small  promontory  on  the  West,  not  unlike  each  other,  and  both 
having  white  cliflTs. 

*'  The  entrance  may  also  be  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  white  rock,  which 
lies  nearly  abreast  of  the  middle  part  of  the  white  beach  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Bay  of  Acapulco  ;  this  may  be  seen  with  ease  at  the  distance  of  3  or  4  leagues, 
when  it  bears  on  any  point  of  the  compass  between  N.  }  W.  and  N.N.E.  J  E. 
by  compass  ;  in  other  cases  it  is  shut  in,  either  by  the  land  near  Port  Marques  or 
by  the  Island  of  Grifo,  off  the  entrance. 

*'  Port  Marques  lies  close  round  the  point  of  that  name,  and  is  not  very 
distinguishable  till  it  be  approached  within  a  couple  of  leagues. 

*^  There  are  no  dangers  in  Acapulco  harbour,  except  one  shoal  nearer  the  shore 
than  any  ship  would  think  of  going ;  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  making  out 
the  situation  of  this  harbour,  when  it  is  understood  that  its  latitude  is  16^  5V  N., 

*  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  toI.  i.  p.  143. 
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aad  tint  it  s  pooMed  oct  by  a  kiftj  proffmry.  v^Lxk 

afcrsfCaMi  to  ti^  very  lea.  vuovt  asj  k*v  bi:i«i  ;  tits  k^n  Lud  b 

trees  or  sfeidM,  sad  ererrvbere  prsscAti  a  Z7«a  szrnce,  emcept  wWie  k 

ike  lea,  usd  tbca  its  <&«  is  laid  bare,  aad  d&o«s  ooIt  aaked  viuie  or  enj  cL& 

of  ^nuute,  soC  ^  a  b^^  cbsncter .  bst  i^iiistercd  im  iH  dirrrtini 

'^  TfcriS  aacfacffage  if  abreait  of  tfie  tcw:&  ia  tse  veftent  cccBer  of  tbe  faoj,  near 
tvD  «yte  rodu,  to  oce  cf  vbic^  a  ksvser  but  be  aade  €m,  sad  the  sbip 
eastad  to  tbe  lea  brecae.  There  if  a  iriimi  ■fitr;  h%h  Isad  ciiidtnlih  to  the 
eastrad,  aad  aoch  fnther  islaBd  than  the  fiiutwUji  i  of  Acapoloo,  hanng  a 
loa^  tabolar  top,  vhich  lixs  coaBdrnhiy  aboie  the  aeighboaiiag  peaks.  Bat 
there  is  ao  dificahj  ia  diftia^aidua^  ^is  pfonoatorr,  vhea  rniiag  aloag  dMxa 
ISnaa  the  eastward,  as  it  is  the  fint  high  eoast  bod  which  reaches  to  the 
aad  tenainaliag  a  liae  of  low  white  beach.  Oa  the  westtra  side,  the 
fcuid  if  high,  aad  oilers  sach  a  Tarietj  of  fioraK  aad  height^  that  it  Baj  aot 
he  easT  to  dirtiagairii  the  high  laad  of  Acapaloo,  or  rather  a  straager  ad^ght 
perhaps  mistake  soase  other  part  of  the  eoast  ior  it. 

**  The  paps  of  Coraca  are  the  aiarks  geoerallj  poiated  oat  as  afibrdia^  die 
■Maas  of  distiagaishfog  the  hmd;  ther  lie  sooie  leagaes  to  the  westward  or 
W.N.W.  of  the  prooiootofT  of  Acapoloo,  aad  might  be  better  described,  I 
think,  as  a  castle  or  fort-like  aioantain,  thaa  as  paps.  There  it  fint  a  Tery 
abrupt  precipice  lacing  the  West,  with  a  sar£MX  sooMirhat  tabolar,  bat  not  qoite 
level ;  the  top  being  aearlj  equal,  in  horizontal  length,  to  what  the  diff  is  in 
abrupt  height ;  then  there  is  a  nick  or  gull j  which  is  succeeded  bj  a  flat  peak, 
not  Tery  unlike  a  pap.  After  this  there  is  a  long  hog-backed  ridge,  with  an 
irregular  peaked  termination  at  the  eastern  end.  Tbe  land  between  this  and 
Acapoico  sinks  oonsiderablj,  and  though  it  still  maintains  a  tolerable  height,  the 
promontorj  is  always  sufficiently  conspicuous. 

^^  When  its  estreme  South  point  bears  about  East,  and  indeed  when  it  bears 
considerably  to  the  northward  of  East,  there  is  no  high  land  to  be  seen  beyond  it 
to  tbe  eastward. 

^*  At  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues  the  land  about  Point  Marques  makes  like 
an  bland." 

Mr.  Jeflery,  R.N.,  has  also  fsToured  us  with  the  ensuing  observations  on 
approaching  Acapulco : — 

''  On  tbe  5th  December,  1833,  made  the  land  near  Acapulco,  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour.  It  is  rery  high  and  conspicuous,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the 
tabular  mountain.  It  slopes  a  little  to  the  westward,  and  the  eastern  end  is 
rather  the  highest.  Being  about  North  20  miles.  Point  Marques,  which  also 
appears  tabular,  will  be  seen  under  the  East  part  of  it.  From  Point  Marques  the 
coast  stretches  nearly  as  far  as  the  western  part  of  tbe  tabular  mountain,  where 
it  again  forms  a  point ;  as  this  is  a  very  remarkable  part  of  the  coast,  it  can 
seldom  be  mbtaken  for  the  East  end  of  the  above  high  land ;  the  land  hollows 
out  a  little,  and  runs  up  to  a  peak ;  it  again  hollows  out  and  forms  another  peak. 
These  are  not  what  are  called  the  Paps  of  Coyuca,  for  the  paps  lay  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  harbour.  From  this  last  peak  it  runs  rather  low  in  with  a  lew 
hillocks,  until  it  is  lost  to  the  view.     When  near  the  harl)our,  and  having  Point 
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Marques  bearing  N.E.  |  £.,  and  the  paps  N.  |  W.,  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
will  bear  N.E.  J  N. ;  as  you  near  the  shore  Point  Marques  will  make  like  an 
island,  with  a  sandy  co?e  inside  of  it.  Towards  Acapulco,  the  Island  of  Grifo, 
which  forms  the  West  side  of  the  harbour,  will  appear  like  a  part  of  the  coast, 
and  not  unlike  the  land  of  Point  Marques.  To  the  westward  of  Grifo  is  another 
sandy  beach.  If  the  weather  be  clear,  you  will  see  the  continuation  of  the  land 
to  the  eastward,  running  out  like  a  low  point,  covered  with  trees.  When  the 
entrance  to  Acapulco  bears  N.  }  £•  10  or  12  miles,  you  will  see  Point  Marques 
and  the  Island  of  Grifo  making  like  each  other,  and  both  presenting  white  cliffs ; 
the  harbour  is  directly  between  the  two,  and  in  the  centre  you  will  see  a  large  gray 
rock  {Piedras  Blancos) ;  the  paps  at  this  time  will  be  seen  to  the  westward  of 
the  harbour;  they  are  two  small  hillocks  on  very  high  land,  the  westernmost  one 
appears  somewhat  higher  and  sharper  than  the  other. 

The  coast  to  the  W*^est  of  Acapulco  is  low,  and  formed  by  what  is  called  the 
beaches  of  Coyuca.  The  swell  sets  so  strongly  upon  this  long,  shallow,  sandy 
bay  to  the  West,  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  near  it  in  a  boat  or  canoe ;  yet  it  is 
good  clean  ground,  and  good  anchorage  a  mile  or  two  from  the  shore.  The 
land  near  the  sea  is  low,  and  moderately  fertile,  producing  spreading  palms  and 
other  trees,  which  grow  in  clumps  all  along  this  bay.  The  land-wind  here  is 
generally  from  N.E.,  and  the  sea-breezes  from  S.W. 

The  country  inland  is  full  of  small,  peaked,  barren  hills,  making  as  many 
small  valleys,  which  appear  flourishing  and  green.* 

The  Paps  of  Coyuca,  serviceable  as  a  mark  for  approaching  Acapulco,  have 
been  before  noticed.  They  are  remarkable,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished, 
as  Capt.  Belcher  says,  "  when  not  obscured.'*  According  to  the  Spanish  chart, 
they  are  in  lat.  17°  6'  N.,  Ion.  100°  0'  W. 

Having  arrived  at  Point  Jequepa  (or  Tequepa),  the  coast  trends  rather  more 
northerly,  and  at  about  20  leagues  is  the  Morro  de  Petatlan,  a  high  mountain, 
which  may  be  known  by  the  islands  which  surround  it. 

<<  The  hill  of  Petaplan  (Petatlan)  is  a  round  point  stretching  out  into  the  sea, 
appearing  at  a  distance  like  an  island.  A  little  to  the  West  of  this  hill  are  several 
round  rocks.^'f  Dampier  anchored  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  hill,  passing  inside  of 
these  rocks,  between  them  and  the  round  point,  where  he  had  1 1  fathoms  water. 

Between  this  point  and  several  white  islands,  is  the  small  port  of  Siguantanejo, 
or  Sihuantanejo. 

Port  Sihuantanejo  has  been  surveyed  by  Capt.  Kellett,  R.N.,  1847,  and 
from  his  plan  it  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  harbour,  but  open  to  the  S.W. 
There  is  no  hidden  danger  in  going,  and  the  entrance  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
the  bold  coast  to  require  no  directions.  The  position  of  the  observations  at  the 
head  of  the  port,  Capt.  Kellett  places  in  lat.  17°  38'  3"  N.,  Ion.  101°  30'  62'  W. 

Dampier  passed  along  this  coast,  and  says : — *'  About  2  leagues  West  from 
Petaplan  is  Cheque  tan  (Sihuantanejo?).  At  1}  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  small 
bay,  and  within  it  is  a  very  good  harbour,  where  ships  may  careen  ;  there  is  alio 
a  small  river  of  fresh  water,  and  sufficient  wood." 

•  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  «47.  t  Ibid.  vol.  I.  p.  248. 
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He  landed  at  a  place  he  calls  Estapa,  a  league  to  the  West  of  Chequetan,  and 
taking  a  mulatto  woman  for  his  guide,  his  companions  plundered  the  unfortunate 
Acapulco  carrier,  as  related  in  vol.  i.  p.  250. 

To  the  West  of  Estapa,  Dampier  says  the  land  is  high,  and  full  of  ragged 
hills ;  and  West  from  these  ragged  hills  the  land  makes  many  pleasant  and  fertile 
valleys  among  the  mountains. 

All  this  coast  is  lined  with  villages  and  salt-works  (salines),  worked  by  the 
inhabitants.  The  approach  to  the  coast  is  clear,  but  there  is  no  safe  anchorage, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  important  river.  That  of  Sacatula  or  Zacatula,  which 
comes  from  the  Volcan  de  Jorullo,  as  also  the  Rios  Camuta  and  Coalcaman,  are 
not  navigable.  The  bays  of  Tejupan  and  of  Santiago,  lying  to  the  South  and 
East  of  the  promontory  called  the  Paps  of  Tejupan,  can  only  be  considered  as 
open  roadsteads. 

The  Paps  of  Tejupav  (Thelupan,  Dampier)  is  a  very  remarkable  hill,  which, 
towering  above  the  rest  of  the  hills  around,  is  divided  in  the  top  and  makes  two 
small  parts.* 

The  coast  then  runs  more  northerly  towards  the  entrance  of  Manzanilla  Bay, 
and  in  the  interval  are  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Coaguanajay  Apiaa,  and  Armeria, 

MANZANILLA. — ^This  harbour  was  visited  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher.  The 
situation  of  it  is  in  lat.  19°  3'  30"  N.,  Ion.  104°  16'  W.  The  ensuing  description 
is  that  given  by  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras,  who  was  secretary  to  the  French  Legation 
to  Mexico. 

The  harbour  of  Manzanilla,  or  Salagua,  is  far  better  than  those  of  San  Bias 
and  Mazatlan.  It  has  four  excellent  anchorages,  and  ships  of  every  tonnage 
may  anchor  here  safely  at  all  tiroes. 

In  making  the  harbour  of  Manzanilla  the  latitude  must  be  reached  in  the 
offing,  and  then  steer  for  the  land,  having  as  a  landmark  the  double  peak  of  the 
Volcano  of  Colima.  When  near  the  harbour,  the  entrance  of  which  is  wide,  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  Punta  de  la  AudUncia^  which 
runs  to  the  South.  The  bay  to  the  East  is  called  Manzanilla;  that  to  the  West, 
Santiago;  and  in  this  is  the  best  watering  place.  When  the  wind  is  from  the 
South,  the  preferable  anchorage  is  in  the  eastern  bay,  which  may  be  reached  from 
the  entrance  by  bearing  to  N.E.  J  E.,  and  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  in  front  of 
the  San  Pedrito  Rock.  You  may  also  enter  the  western  bay  by  steering  N.E.  4  N., 
passing  the  rocks  called  Los  Frayles,  which  surround  the  second  ipoinif  Juluapan , 
and  drop  anchor  behind  the  hill  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  at  a  short  distance  from  shore. 
To  fetch  the  anchorage  in  Santiago,  run  North,  a  little  East  or  West,  to  avoid 
the  Estrada  Rock,  lying  at  the  extremity  of  the  Punta  de  la  Audiencia,  which, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  is  right  in  front  of  the  entrance.  The  tide  occurs 
every  24  hours,  the  flood  in  the  morning  and  the  ebb  in  the  evening.  It  rises 
about  7  feet,  and  the  current  runs  to  the  South.  At  Salagua  wood  and  water 
are  very  abundant,  and  bullocks  very  cheap.  Vanilla,  tortoise  (with  good  shell), 
good  pearls,  &c.,  may  be  had. 

Manzanilla  has  been  thrown  open  to  foreign  ships,  and  received  several  rich 

•  Dampier,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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cargoes  from  Europe ;  but  in  1836,  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants  of  Tepic  and 
San  Bias  caused  it  to  be  closed,  as  well  as  that  of  Mazatlan,  which  was  opened 
later  to  external  commerce. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  Salagua  would  give  it  superiority  over  other 
ports  in  supplying  the  provinces  of  Colima,  Michoacan,  and  Jalisco  ;  and  above 
all,  it  would  export  more  quickly,  and  at  less  cost,  the  merchandise  from 
Guadalajura  and  the  celebrated  fair  of  San  Juan  del  Rio. 

Manzanilla  is  about  20  leagues*  distance  from  the  city  of  Colima,  the  capital 
of  the  territory  of  that  name.  Except  frequent  earthquakes  and  goitres,  with 
which  the  inhabitants  are  affected,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  city,  which 
contains  about  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  wholly  occupied  in  agriculture  and 
commerce.* 

At  8  leagues  to  the  E.N.E.  is  the  Volcan  de  Colima^  the  westernmost  of  the 
Mexican  group.  Its  entire  height  is  12,003  feet ;  it  is  in  activity,  and  sulphureous 
vapours,  cinders,  and  stones  are  emitted  ;  but  it  has  not  discharged  any  lava  for 
a  long  period.  The  diameter  of  its  crater  is  500  feet,  and  its  mouth  is  perpen- 
dicular. The  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  barren  and  cliffy.  The  sulphur  on  it  is 
of  a  bad  quality.  At  a  league  North  of  the  volcano  there  is  an  extinct  crater, 
which  exceeds  the  former  in  elevation  by  710  feet,  and  the  height  of  which  above 
the  port  is  12,713  feet.  Its  summit  is  covered  with  snow,  and  it  may  be  seen  at 
very  great  distances  at  sea,  and  offers,  when  the  sky  is  clear,  an  excellent  point 
of  recognition  for  navigators  approaching  Manzanilla. 

The  valley  in  which  Colima  is  situated  seems  to  be  formed  of  volcanic  products 
and  decomposed  lava.  The  vegetation  consists  of  palms,  aloes,  and  superb 
orange  trees.  Above  the  usual  level  these  tropical  plants  are  replaced  by  forests 
of  sombre  pines. 

The  next  remarks  are  those  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher  : — 

'*The  bay  is  small  but  safe,  the  anchorage  is  good,  the  water  brackish.  There 
are  no  houses ;  men  and  families  living  exposed  under  the  trees :  and  had  not  the 
Leonora  (an  English  bark,  then  at  anchor)  been  there,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should  not  have  seen  a  soul." — (1838.) 

While  at  Manzanilla,  Sir  Edward  Belcher  was  furnished  with  the  following 
information  respecting  it  by  a  friend  at  Colima  : — 

'*  This  port  has  a  good  anchorage,  and  is  well  protected  against  the  southerly 
winds  prevalent  during  the  rainy  season  ;  but,  on  account  of  a  very  considerable 
lake  of  stagnant  water  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  very  unhealthy  during 
the  summer.  Infested  by  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  sand  flics,  even  in  the  dry 
season,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  reside  there. 

**  This  port  has  been  open  to  foreign  countries  for  several  years,  but  has  not 
been  able  to  make  much  progress.  The  port  itself  has  not  a  single  house,  and  the 
6rst  adjacent  town  is  Colima,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  territory  bearing  the  same 
name,  now  embodied  with  the  department  of  Michoacan. 

''  Colima,  it  is  true,  is  a  large  town,  of  considerable  consumption,  containing 
about  38,000  inhabitants;  but  the  distance  from  the  port  (30  leagues,  or  18 

*  Exploration  dc  TOregon,  &c.,  par  M.  Duflot  de  Mofran,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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hours'  travel),  and  the  difficulty  of  communication,  the  roads  being  passable  in 
the  dry  season  only,  naturally  augment  the  expenses  on  any  mercantile  transaction 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  scarcely  pays,  as  any  cargo  which  could  be  introduced 
would  be  merely  to  supply  the  district  of  Colima.  Such  drawbacks,  added  to 
the  detention,  deter  vessels  from  touching  at  Manzanilla. 

*'  Another  cause  which  must  draw  the  maritime  trade  from  Colima  and 
Manzanilla  is  the  preferable  market  at  the  capital  of  Guadalaxara,  for  its 
produce  of  maize,  coflfce,  cocoa,  indigo,  &c. ;  and  as  these  articles  are  not 
eligible  for  exportation,  on  account  of  the  high  cost  prices,  the  foreign  merchant 
could  only  deal  in  cash  payments ;  whilst  Guadalaxara,  which  is  generally  over- 
stocked with  goods,  via  Tampico  on  the  East  and  San  Bias  on  the  West,  can 
supp'y  Colima  with  the  necessary  merchandise  by  barter. 

**  The  articles  saleable  at  Colima  are  linens,  cotton  goods,  woollens,  and  a  little 
hardware ;  but,  as  already  stated,  in  small  quantities,  calculated  perhaps  for  the 
consumption  of  about  10,000  or  15,000  souls/'* 

N.W.  of  Manzanilla  Bay  the  land  is  moderately  high,  full  of  ragged  points, 
which  at  a  distance  appear  like  islands.  The  country  is  very  woody,  but  the 
trees  are  not  very  large.  There  area  good  many  harbours,  continues  Dampier, 
''between  Sallagua  (Manzanilla)  and  Cape  Corrientes,  but  we  passed  by  them  all. 
As  we  drew  near  the  cape,  the  land  by  the  sea  appeared  of  an  indifferent  heighth, 
full  of  white  cliffs ;  but  in  the  country  the  land  is  high  and  barren,  and  full  of 
sharp  peeked  hills,  unpleasant  to  the  sight.  To  the  West  of  this  ragged  land  is  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  parallel  with  the  shore  ;  they  end  on  the  West  with  a 
gentle  descent ;  but  on  the  East  side  they  keep  their  heighth,  ending  with  a  high 
steep  mountain,  which  hath  three  small  sharp  peeked  tops,  somewhat  resembling 
a  crown,  and  therefore  called  by  the  Spaniards  Coronada,  the  Crown  Land."  f 

CAPE  CORRIENTES  lies  in  lat.  20°  25'  N.,  Ion.  105°  39'  W.  Between  this 
and  Manzanilla  there  arc  the  three  little-frequented  anchorages  of  Guatlan^ 
Navidadf  and  Tamatlan, 

''The  cape  is  a  bold  and  well-characterised  promontory,  jutting  far  into  the  sea, 
with  a  tolerably  straight  sky  line,  broken  here  and  there  by  ravines  and  small 
peaks ;  it  is  everywhere  clad  with  underwood  to  the  top,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  being  a  safe,  bold  shore;  sandy  beaches  were  noticed  at  different  places,  but  in 
general  the  cliffs  appear  to  be  washed  by  the  sea ;  we  had  no  bottom  with  64 
fathoms  of  line,  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore." — (Capt.  B.  Hall.) 

Beyond  Cape  Corrientes,  which  all  ships  from  the  South  should  make  in  going 
to  San  Bias,  is  the  great  Bay  of  Ameca  and  the  Valle  de  Banderas,  12  or  15 
leagues  in  extent,  where  foreign  ships  sometimes  take  in  the  Brazil-wood,  with 
which  the  coast  abounds. 

In  front,  and  a  little  to  the  South,  of  Paint  Mita,  which  forms  the  northern 
limit  of  this  bay,  lie,  nearly  on  the  same  parallel,  the  three  small  islands  Las 
MarietaSy  and  a  fourth,  to  the  West,  called  La  Corvetana,  This  group  being  only 
a  degree  distant  from  that  of  the  Tres  Marias,  presently  described,  should  be 
carefully  made,  in  order  to  prevent  any  error. 

•  Vojage  of  the  Sulphur,  toI.  i.  pp.  42-3.  f  Dampier,  vol.  i.  pp.  265-6.     - 
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The  coast  beyond  Point  Mita  retires  a  little  for  the  space  of  .20  leagues,  in 
which  is  met  with,  after  Point  Tecusitan^  the  anchorages  of  Chacala  and 
Matanchel^  to  the  South  of  the  small  Cape  Los  Cuatodios,  which  marks  the 
South  entrance  to  San  Bias. 

The  TRES  MARIAS  lie  70  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  Cape  Corrientes. 
They  were  discovered  by  Mendoza  in  1532,  and  often  served,  in  after  years,  as  a 
refuge  to  pirates  and  the  buccaneers  who  scoured  these  coasts.  Dampier  was 
here  in  1686,  and  he  says: — *'  I  had  been  for  a  long  time  sick  of  a  dropsy, 
a  distemper  whereof,  as  I  said  before,  many  of  our  men  died :  so  here  I  was  laid 
and  covered  all  but  my  head  in  the  hot  sand ;  I  endured  it  near  half  an  hour, 
and  then  was  taken  out  and  laid  to  sweat  in  a  tent.  I  did  sweat  exceedingly 
while  I  was  in  the  sand,  and  I  do  believe  it  did  me  much  good,  for  I  grew  well 
soon  after."— (Vol.  i.  p.  276.)     A  very  singular  sand  bath. 

They  were  surveyed  by  Capt.  Beechey,  whose  directions,  in  connexion  with 
those  for  San  Bias,  are  given  below.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher  also  visited  them  in  1838, 
and  he  says  : — 

**  There  is  nothing  inviting  in  either  of  the  Marias.  In  the  rainy  season  water 
may  flow,  but  from  what  I  witnessed  of  the  channels  through  which  it  must  pass, 
they  should  be  well  cleansed  by  floods  before  it  would  be  fit  for  consumption. 
What  remained  in  the  natural  tanks  was  sulphureous  and  brackish,  although 
far  above  the  influence  of  tlie  sea,  and  formed  by  a  strong  infusion  of  decayed 
leaves. 

''  By  tracks  observed,  turtle  appeared  to  have  visited  the  island  lately,  but  none 
were  seen  or  taken.  Wood  is  plentiful,  particularly  a  species  of  lignum  vitse. 
Cedar,  of  the  coarse  species,  used  for  canoes,  we  met  with,  but  none  of  the  fine 
grain. 

"  Firs  are  probably  in  the  mountains,  as  I  found  a  cone  in  one  of  the  water- 
courses.    The  other  trees  are  similar  to  those  found  at  San  Bias. 

''The  soil  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  sandy  mud,  similar  to  that  discharged  from 
volcanoes,  and  which  in  some  cases  assists  in  forming  an  amygdaloidal  stratum,  of 
which  the  clifis  and  water-courses,  especially  on  the  northern  island,  are  chiefly 
composed. 

"  On  George's  Island  the  water-courses  were  of  this  nature,  with  large  boulders 
of  greenstone.  On  the  eastern  point  a  small  delta  occurs,  which  has  coral  sand 
for  its  substratum,  skimmed  over  with  a  covering  of  mud  and  soil,  on  which  rank 
grass  luxuriates. 

''  Fish  appear  to  be  numerous,  particularly  sharks ;  and  the  dead  shells  on  the 
beach,  including  almost  every  known  species  in  these  seas,  hold  out  a  prospect 
of  employment  for  the  conchologist. 

"  But  the  capricious  character  of  the  ocean  about  these  islands  renders  visits 
at  any  time  hazardous,  as  a  few  moments  may  imprison  the  naturalist  for  weeks. 
Ten  years  since,  nearly  to  a  day,  I  found  landing  on  any  part  of  these  shores 
impracticable,  although  the  weather  previously  had  been  fine. 

"  Here  Vancouver  tried  linefFectually  for  water,  and  I  was  induced,  by  the 
assertion  of  a  master  of  a  vessel  belonging  to  San  Bias,  '  that  wells  were  sunk 
and  good  water  conveniently  to  be  had,'  to  make  this  examination.     It  is  not 
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improbable  that  if  wells  were  sunk  water  could  be  obtained ;  but  is  the  result 
worth  the  trouble  or  risk  V* 

Capt.  Beechey's  directions  are  as  follow  : — 

The  Tres  Marias,  situated  1°  15'  W.  of  San  Bias,  consist  of  three  large  islands, 
steep  and  rocky  to  the  westward,  and  sloping  to  the  eastward,  with  long  sandy 
spits.  Off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Prince  George's  Island  (the  centre  of  the  group) 
we  found  that  the  soundings  decreased  rapidly  from  75  fathoms  to  17,  and  that 
after  that  depth  they  were  more  regular.  Two  miles  from  the  shore  we  found  10 
and  12  fathoms,  bad  holding  ground.  There  is  nothing  to  make  it  desirable  for  a 
vessel  to  anchor  at  these  islands.  Upon  Prince  George's  Island  there  is  said  to 
be  water  of  a  bad  description  ;  but  the  landing  is  in  general  very  hazardous. 

There  are  passages  between  each  of  these  islands.  The  northern  channel  requires 
no  particular  directions  ;t  that  to  the  southward  of  Prince  George's  Island  is  the 
widest  and  best ;  but  care  must  be  taken  of  a  reef  lying  one-third  of  a  mile  off  its 
S.W.  point,  and  of  a  shoal  extending  If  miles  off  its  S.E.  extremity.  I  did  not 
stand  close  to  the  South  Maria,  but  could  perceive  that  there  were  breakers 
extending  full  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  its  S.E.  extremity ;  and  I  was  informed 
at  San  Bias  that  some  reefs  also  extended  from  2  to  4  miles  off  its  south-western 
point.  There  is  an  islet  off  the  N.W.  part  of  this  island,  apparently  bold  on  all 
sides ;  but  I  cannot  say  how  closely  it  may  be  approached. 

From  the  South  channel  Piedro  de  Mer  bears  N.  76°  E.,  truCy  about  45  miles. 
It  is  advisable  to  steer  to  windward  of  this  course,  in  order  that,  as  the  winds 
during  the  period  at  which  it  is  proper  to  frequent  this  coast  blow  from  the 
northward,  the  ship  may  be  well  to  windward. 

The  Piedro  de  Mer  is  a  white  rock,  about  130  feet  high,  and  140  yards  in 
length,  with  12  fathoms  all  round  it,  and  bears  from  Mount  San  Juan  N.  77°  W., 

30  miles.t 

Having  made  Piedro  de  Mer,  pass  close  to  the  southward  of  it,  and,  unless  the 
weather  is  thick,  you  will  see  a  similarly  shaped  rock,  named  Piedro  de  Tierra, 
for  which  you  should  steer,  taking  care  not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  a  line  of 
bearing  between  the  two,  as  there  is  a  shoal  which  stretches  to  the  southward 
from  the  main  land.  The  course  will  be  S.  79°  E.,  truCf  and  the  distance 
between  these  two  rocks  is  very  nearly  10  miles. 

SAN  BLAS. — ^To  bring  up  in  the  road  of  San  Bias,  round  the  Piedro  de  Tierra 
at  a  cable's  length  distance,  and  anchor  in  5  fathoms,  with  the  low  rocky  point  of 
the  harbour  bearing  N.  J.  E,,  and  the  two  Piedros  in  one.     This  road  is  very 

•  Belcher,  vol.  I.  pp.  188-9. 

t  The  channel  between  the  two  North  inlands  (Tres  Marias)  appears  to  be  quite  safe,  and  iu 
the  narrowest  part  has  from  16  to  24  fathoms  water;  but  the  ground  iu  other  places  is  %ery  steep, 
and  at  2  miles  distance  from  the  shore  there  is  no  bottom  with  100  fathoms.  When  the  wind  is 
from  the  northward  it  is  calm  in  this  channel,  and  a  current  sometimes  sets  to  the  southward, 
which  renders  it  advisable,  on  leaving  the  channel,  to  take  advantage  of  the  eddy  winds  which 
intervene  between  the  calm  and  the  true  breeze  to  keep  to  the  northward,  to  avoid  being  set  down 
upon  St.  George's  Island. — Beechey,  vol.  ii.  p.  584. 

X  The  mountains  above  San  Bias  may  be  seen  towering  above  the  vapour  which  hangs  over 
every  habitable  part  of  the  land  near  it.  The  highest  of  these,  St.  Juan,  6,230  feet  above  the 
sea,  by  trigonometrical  measurement,  is  the  best  guide  to  the  road  of  San  lilas,  as  it  may  tie  seen 
at  a  great  distance,  and  is  seldom  obscured  by  the  fog^,  while  the  low  lands  are  almost  always 
to,-^Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  584. 
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much  exposed  to  winds  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.W.,  and  ships  should  always  be 
prepared  for  sea,  unless  it  be  in  those  months  in  which  the  northerly  winds  are 
settled.  Should  the  wind  veer  to  the  westward,  and  a  gale  from  that  quarter 
apprehended,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  slipping  and  endeavouring  to  get  an 
offing,  as  a  vessel  at  anchor  is  deeply  embayed,  and  the  holding  ground  is  very 
bad.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  vessel  may  cast  to  westward,  and  stand  between  the 
Piedro  de  Tierra  and  the  Fort  Bluff,  in  order  to  make  a  tack  to  the  westward  of 
the  rock,  after  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  again  to  stand  to  the  northward  of  a 
line  connecting  the  two  Piedros, 

The  road  of  San  Bias  should  not  be  frequented  between  the  months  of  May 
and  December,  as  during  that  period  the  coast  is  visited  by  storms  from  the 
southward  and  westward,  attended  by  heavy  rains  and  thunder  and  lightning.  It 
is  besides  the  sickly  season,  and  the  inhabitants  having  all  migrated  to  Tepic,  no 
business  whatever  is  transacted  at  the  port. 

It  is  high  water  at  San  Bias  at  9^  41'  full  and  change ;  rise,  between  6  and 
7  feet,  spring  tides.* 

The  next  remarks  and  directions  are  those  given  in  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Hydro- 
graphical  Memoir : — 

Having  passed  about  8  or  10  leagues  to  the  southward  of  the  group  called  the 
Tres  Marias  Islands  (the  westernmost  of  which  lies  54  miles  West  of  San  Bias 
by  chronometers),  steer  a  N.N.E.  course,  until  Piedra  Blanca  comes  in  sight, 
when  it  would  be  advisable  to  steer  directly  for  it,  and  pass  about  a  league  or 
two  to  the  southward  of  it ;  from  thence  you  will  see  Piedra  Blanca  de  Tierra, 
which  points  out  the  harbour  ;  for  this  you  may  steer  direct,  taking  care  not  to 
go  in-shore  of  the  line  of  bearing  of  the  two  rocks,  as  a  sandbank  lies  off  the 
coast  about  halfway  between  them,  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the  pitch  of 
which  there  is  only  2\  fathoms. 

Vessels  provided  with  chain  cables  should  use  them  here,  as  the  barnacles 
will  soon  destroy  the  hempen  ones,  and  the  boats  should  be  frequently  out  of 
water,  and  their  bottoms  scrubbed,  as  the  worm  is  very  destructive  at  this  place  ; 
a  mixture  of  tallow  and  lime,  laid  on  thick,  is  described  as  being  the  only 
preservative  of  boats'  bottoms. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  may  be  procured  from  the  market,  which  is  held  on 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  mornings  ;  the  watering  place  is  at  a  well  dug 
near  the  end  or  commencement  of  a  rope  walk,  on  the  beach  ;  the  water  is  some- 
what brackish,  but  improves  by  keeping. 

Plenty  of  fish  are  to  be  caught  at  the  anchorage,  and  oysters  are  found 
clustered  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Early  in  June  the  rainy  season  commences  with  great  violence,  like  the 
monsoons  of  the  East  Indies,  and  continues  for  six  months,  during  which  period 
there  prevail  violent  squalls,  a  heavy  rolling  sea  at  the  anchorage,  thunder  and 
dangerous  lightning,  and  almost  constant  rain.  The  inhabitants,  at  this  season, 
retire  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tepic,  and  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  not 
only  to  avoid  the  bad  weather,  but  the  ardent  fevers  which  are  prevalent. 

•  Beechey,  vol.  ii.  Appendix,  pp.  660-1 . 
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In  the  evenings  and  mornings  the  air  is  so  6lled  with  mosquitoes  and  sand 
fiiesy  that  those  periods,  which  otherwise  would  be  the  best  to  work  in,  are  not  the 
most  suitable  for  communicating  with  the  shore. 

There  is  always  reason,  too,  to  apprehend  the  effect  of  marsh  miasma,  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  at  a  spot  so  surrounded  with  swamps.  Our  boats  passed 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  a  constant  communication 
was  kept  up  with  the  town,  but  little  or  no  sickness  ensued ;  it  is  true  some  cases 
of  fever  occurred,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  fell  most  severely  upon  those 
who  had  gone  up  the  river  in  a  boat  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  place 
is  extremely  unhealthy  at  times,  and  every  precaution,  especially  against  exposure 
at  night,  would  be  at  all  times  of  importance. 

Nearly  all  sorts  of  provisions*  and  stores  may  be  procured  at  San  Bias, 
either  in  the  town,  or  by  having  them  sent  from  Tepic.  The  spirits  of  the 
country  are  bad  and  dear.  Vegetables  are  only  to  be  procured  in  the  town  at 
the  market;  they  are  of  various  kinds,  principally  pumpkins,  cabbages,  and  onions. 

Live  oxen  are  in  plenty  and  reasonable ;  the  only  difficulty  likely  to  arise  in 
completing  a  ship  with  salt  provisions  is  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather. 

The  following  is  by  Capt.  Masters,  of  Liverpool : — **  In  the  rainy  season,  when 
the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  southward,  a  heavy  swell  sets  in  at  San  Bias,  and 
as  there  is  nothing  to  protect  the  anchorage,  it  must  be  felt  very  severely  ;  but  I 
never  heard  of  any  damage  having  been  done  to  the  shipping  in  consequence. 

**  There  is  some  advantage  in  a  vessel  lying  outside  in  the  roads  during  the 
rainy  season,  for  there  the  crews  have  purer  air  to  breathe ;  and  probably  it 
might  be  more  healthy  than  that  of  the  port,  besides  being  partially  clear  of 
mosquitoes,  and  other  tormentors  of  the  same  cast,  which  are  very  numerous. 
The  crew  also  are  easier  kept  on  board.  But  if  the  ship  has  to  discharge  her 
own  cargo,  the  expenses  of  doing  it  will  be  considered  ;  and  if  her  long-boat  is 
too  small  for  that  purpose,  the  launch,  which  must  be  hired,  will  most  likely  be 
manned  by  the  crew ;  so  that  they  are  more  liable  to  become  ill,  by  being 
more  exposed  to  the  rain  and  sun,  than  if  a  vessel  was  in  the  port ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  their  meals  would  not  be  very  regular :  they  would  also  get  spirits 
by  some  means,  whoever  was  in  charge  of  the  boat  or  launch  (providing  that  he 
should  be  even  disposed  to  prevent  it),  whenever  she  went  on  shore. 

''There  are  13  feet  water  on  the  bar  of  San  Bias,  in  the  shallowest  part  of 
the  entrance,  and  very  seldom  less  even  in  the  neaps.  By  giving  the  point  which 
forms  the  harbour  a  berth  of  15  or  20  fathoms,  you  will  avoid  a  large  stone, 
which  is  awash  at  low  water,  and  is  about  8  fathoms  from  the  dry  part  of  the  rocks 

*  The  foregoing  remarlu  npon  the  snppliet  are  by  Mr.  Inderwick,  purser  of  H.M.S.  Conway. 
The  following  mode  was  adopted  in  cuping  the  beef:  —  The  oxen  were  killed  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  meat  was  immediately  cut  from  the  bones,  except  from  some  of  the  ribs ;  the 
meat  was  cut  thin  and  wiped  as  dry  as  could  be  done ;  this  occupied  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the 
men  commenced  rubbing  salt  well  into  the  meat  while  warm,  which  being  done,  the  whole  was 
put  on  a  stage  erected  in  the  open  air,  from  whence  the  sun  was  excluded ;  planks  of  wood  were 
laid  upon  it,  on  which  were  placed  all  the  weights  that  could  be  put,  for  the  purpose  of  pressing 
out  the  blood,  &c. ;  in  this  state  it  remained  till  the  following  morning,  when  it  was  examined^ 
and  appearing  good,  was  again  well  rubbed  with  salt,  and  the  weights  again  put  on ;  it  remained 
so  for  three  days,  when  it  was  weighed  and  put  into  casks,  and,  on  getting  them  on  board,  th^ 
were  filled  with  strong  pickle,  for  making  which,  a  quantity  of  salt  and  saltpetre  had 
procured. 
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or  breakwater.  As  soon  as  you  are  so  far  in,  that  the  innermost  or  eastern  part 
of  the  breakwater  is  in  a  line  with  the  other  part  of  it  inside,  which  runs  to 
the  N.N.K,  it  may  be  approached  to  within  10  or  15  fathoms,  and  by  keeping 
well  off  from  the  low  sandy  point  which  is  on  the  starboard  hand  as  you  warp  up 
the  harbour,  you  will  have  the  deepest  water.  But  as  the  sea  sometimes  in  the 
rainy  season  (although  but  seldom),  breaks  over  the  breakwater  which  forms  the 
harbour,  it  would  be  best  to  moor  close  under  the  high  part  of  the  land  on  which 
the  old  ruins  of  a  fort  stand,  with  the  ship's  head  up  the  river,  and  a  bower  laid 
off  to  the  eastward,  and  an  anchor  from  the  starboard  quarter,  from  the 
larboard  side  to  the  shore,  either  by  taking  an  anchor  out  or  making  fast  to 
the  rocks.  It  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  any  accident  could  happen  to 
the  ship :  the  cargo  can  also  be  discharged  with  despatch,  and  immediately 
under  the  eye  of  the  master  or  mate,  as  the  place  where  the  cargo  is  landed  would 
be  about  100  fathoms  from  the  ship.  The  ship's  long-boat  would  do  more  inside 
than  two  launches  if  she  was  outside  ;  and  besides,  when  the  sea  is  heavy  in  the 
roads,  the  discharging  of  the  cargo  could  go  on.  As  there  are  no  established 
pilots  here,  it  would  be  advisable  to  engage  a  person  to  point  out  where  the  stone 
lays  ;  the  captain  of  the  port  is  the  best  to  apply  to,  and  if  he  does  not  come  off 
himself,  would  most  likely  recommend  a  person.  Should  any  vessel  be  inside,  it 
is  customary  to  apply  to  the  captain  for  information  ;  and  although  there  is  not 
much  danger  in  getting  in,  it  is  still  satisfactory  to  have  a  person  on  board  who 
has  even  entered  but  once.  Of  course  a  Mexican  would  be  preferred  by  being 
more  accustomed  to  the  place.  The  town  of  San  Bias  is  built  on  a  hill,  with  a 
cliff  on  its  western  side ;  from  the  commandancia  (or  governor's  house)  and  the 
custom-house  is  an  excellent  view  both  by  land  and  sea.  On  the  approach  of 
any  vessel  a  flag  is  hoisted  on  the  southern  flagstaff,  which  is  that  of  the  comman- 
dancia ;  the  northern  one  is  that  of  the  custom-house. 

**  When  the  Spaniards  were  in  possession  of  San  Bias,  the  harbour  was  kept 
clear  of  sand  and  mud,  which  has  since  collected  and  filled  up  the  eastern 
part  of  the  harbour ;  and  it  is  also  very  much  shoaler  on  the  bar.  I  was  informed 
by  people  who  lived  here  before  the  revolution,  that  they  had  seen  ships  of  war 
inside  mounting  sixty  guns,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  others  of  smaller  size,  at 
one  time  ;  but  now,  at  half  tide,  a  boat  can  hardly  get  up  to  the  arsenal,  as  the 
bight  nearest  the  town  is  almost  filled  up  with  mud.  The  shipping  as  well  as  the 
port  was  neglected  during  the  revolution.  One  fine  frigate,  with  her  guns  and 
stores  on  board,  was  allowed  to  sink  at  her  moorings ;  and  even  after  the 
Mexicans  had  taken  possession  of  the  place,  others  shared  a  similar  fate ;  and 
now  the  vessels  which  the  Mexicans  have  purchased  are  rotting  and  going  to 
pieces  from  the  same  neglect.  San  Bias  and  La  Playa  (the  small  village  at  the 
port)  were  stirring  places  under  the  Spaniards.  They  had  generally  600  men 
employed  at  the  different  works ;  and  even  after  the  Mexicans  had  grained  their 
independence,  the  place  was  kept  in  repair  and  work  carried  on  for  a  short  time, 
but  on  a  small  scale  to  what  it  had  been.  At  one  time  there  were  from  60  to 
100  men  employed  in  the  arsenal. 

"  Daring  the  rainy  season,  the  town  of  San  Bias  is  nearly  deserted  ;  not  above 
two  or  three  families  remain,  and  these  not  from  a  matter  of  choice,  as  all  who 

2  o 
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can  afford  it  remove  off  to  Tepic,  or  to  a  village  between  Tepic  and  San  Bias. 
Fevers  are  said  to  be  more  prevalent  at  San  Bias  than  at  La  Playa,  the  village  at 
the  port :  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies  are  not  felt  at  the  town,  excepting  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  land  to  the  westward  is  low,  thickly  wooded,  and  swampy ; 
the  effluvia  rising  from  it  in  the  rainy  season  must  be  anything  but  healthy  or 
agreeable  ;  and  people  in  Mazatlan  have  as  much  dread  of  San  Bias  as  people  in 
England  have  of  Sierra  Leone. 

''Tepic,  the  principal  town  near  San  Bias,  is  18  leagues  from  it.  It  is  well 
elevated,  but  is  not  entirely  free  from  fevers  in  the  rainy  season.  The  authorities 
(in  the  rainy  season)  of  every  department  of  the  government  all  start  off  from  San 
Bias,  as  it  is  only  considered  a  temporary  residence  at  any  time.  The  charge  of 
affairs  is  left  in  the  hands  of  some  inferior  officer  who  has  not  the  means  to  move, 
and  on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  a  courier  is  despatched  to  Tepic,  when  they  return, 
transact  their  business,  and  then  go  off  again.  But  as  all  the  merchants  reside 
at  Tepic  there  Is  no  time  lost  by  it.  At  La  Playa,  the  people  remain  the  year 
through  ;  and  being  used  to  the  climate  they  do  not  think  anything  of  it.  As 
their  chief  dependence  for  a  livelihood  is  on  the  shipping,  it  is  their  interest  to 
remain.  There  are  several  shops  at  San  Bias,  but  the  greatest  part  of  their  stock 
appears  to  be  a  quantity  of  bottles  filled  with  different  coloured  liquors. 

"  The  town  of  San  Bias  is  built  on  a  small  hill,  about  450  feet  above  the  sea  ; 
it  boasts  of  very  few  houses  that  do  not  want  repairs ;  one  I  particularly  remarked, 
in  which  a  family  was  then  living,  that  had  trees  of  a  small  size  growing  through 
the  windows,  doing  considerable  damage  to  the  walls ;  in  some  parts  of  it  the 
roof  had  fallen  in,  and  bushes  had  grown  up  ;  but  this  is,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  general  state  of  the  houses  at  San  Bias.  The  church,  which  is  rather  large, 
is  built  of  stone  (as  are  the  houses),  but  is  now  completely  in  ruins.  Mass  is 
performed  in  a  small  place  within  the  walls.  As  some  scaffolding  is  up,  there 
must  have  been  some  intention  to  repair  it ;  but  it  has  been  put  off  such  a  length 
of  time  for  want  of  hands,  that  there  appears  to  be  no  chance  of  it.  The  custom- 
house, government  warehouses,  commandancia,  and  what  were  dwelling  houses  for 
the  principal  officers  of  the  different  departments,  form  a  square,  and  is  the 
nearest  part  of  the  town.  These  buildings  are  all  going  fast  to  decay  :  the  three 
first  bespeak  the  declining  trade,  and  misery ;  the  last,  in  addition,  appears  as  if 
war  and  pestilence  had  passed  over  the  place  with  all  its  horrors :  I  never  saw  a 
place  with  a  more  wretched  appearance.  The  population,  I  think,  could  not 
amount  to  300  in  the  healthy  season  ;  but  on  Saturday,  which  is  market  day,  the 
place  has  more  life  in  it.  The  market  is  very  welj  supplied  with  fruit,  poultry, 
and  vegetables,  moderately  cheap ;  and  good  fowls  are  2  to  2|  reals  each, 
plantains  2 J  reals  per  head,  and  other  things  in  proportion;  the  sallads  and 
cabbage  are  excellent ;  and  bananas,  oranges,  plantains,  passado,  green  peas, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  with  various  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  can  be 
purchased  here  :  the  beef,  for  a  warm  climate,  is  not  bad,  and  can  be  had  daily 
at  La  Playa.  Ducks  and  turkeys  can  also  be  procured.  The  greatest  part  of 
these  things  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tepic.  Whatever  is  purchased  at 
La  Playa,  that  is,  vegetables  or  stock,  is  a  hundred  per  cent,  above  the  Saturday 
market  price  ;    and  many  things  cannot  be  had.     Fish  is  also  as  plentiful  as  on 
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all  parts  of  the  coast;  and  there  are  likewise  excellent  oysters  here.  Turtle  at 
this  time  of  the  year  were  rather  scarce,  and  as  they  are  not  made  use  of  by 
the  inhabitants,  they  are  never  caught,  unless  a  ship-of-war  is  in  the  roads,  or  a 
bargain  is  struck  beforehand.  I  could  only  get  two  small  ones.  Fruit  is  better 
and  cheaper  here  than  at  Mazatlan. 

'*The  launch  hire  in  San  Bias  is  10  dollars  per  day ;  of  which  the  patron  gets 
one,  and  the  crew  half  a  dollar  each  trip,  to  be  paid  by  the  ship ;  this  is  when  she 
lies  in  the  roads."* 

The  following  recent  remarks,  which  were  given  (anonymously)  in  the  Nautical 
Magazine  for  March,  1849  (pp.  140-1),  give  a  picture  of  the  present  condition 
of  San  Bias : — 

"  Care  must  be  taken  in  standing  in  for  the  land  not  to  get  to  leeward  of  San 
Bias,  as  there  is  a  strong  southerly  current  along  the  coast,  especially  off  Cape 
Corrientes.f  If  possible,  keep  San  Bias  on  an  E.N.E.  bearing.  TheTres  Marias 
Islands,  off  the  port  of  San  Bias,  are  convenient  points  for  making ;  and  here  a 
master  could  leave  his  vessel  in  perfect  safety  to  water  while  he  communicated 
with  his  consignees,  or  got  his  overland  letters  from  his  owners  at  home.  There 
is  a  safe  mid-channel  course  between  the  middle  and  southern  islands  :  we  brought 
a  saddle-shaped  hill  on  the  main,  a  little  South  of  San  Bias,  one  point  open  of 
the  South  island,  and  steered  by  compass  N.E.  by  E. 

**  The  two  Pedro  Brancos,  that  of  Del  Mar  and  De  la  Tierra,  are  excellent 
marks  for  the  roadstead  ;  a  good  anchorage  for  vessels  awaiting  orders  (for  which 
purpose  San  Bias  is  now  almost  alone  visited,  except  by  English  men-of-war,  and 
Yankee  clippers  for  smuggling  purposes)  will  be  found  with  Pedro  Branco  del 
Mar,  N.  70°  W.,  De  la  Tierra,  N.  43°  W.,  and  village  in  the  Estero,  N.  26°  W. 

''  Since  the  days  of  Hall  and  Beechey,  the  town  of  San  Bias  has  very  much 
changed.  Its  population  of  20,000  have  dwindled  to  3,000,  and  their  unwhole- 
some appearance  fully  accounts  for  the  decrease  of  residents  ;  and  nearly  all  its 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  its  rival — Mazatlan. 

**  The  large  town  of  Tepic,  in  the  interior,  with  a  small  factory,  owned  by  an 
English  merchant,  causes  a  small  demand  for  European  luxuries,  and  a  cargo  or 
two  of  cotton ;  which  petty  trade  is  carried  on  during  the  six  healthy  months  in 
the  year.  A  great  deal  of  smuggling  is  carried  on  from  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
port,  the  extensive  bay  to  the  southward  afibrding  great  facilities  to  the  men-of- 
war's  boats  in  that  employment. 

**  The  town  is  built  on  the  landward  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  almost  perpendicular 
to  seaward,  and  its  crest  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  custom-house  ;  but  this  being 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  beach,  a  large  assemblage  of  huts 
has  been  formed  at  the  landing  place  in  the  Estero  del  Arsenal,  for  the  convenience 
of  supplying  the  shipping :  the  occupants  being  for  the  most  part  grog  venders, 
fishermen,  and  an  agent  to  the  harbour-master. 

•  Nautical  Magaadue,  Nov.  1837,  pp.  712—716. 

t  Capt.  Beechey  came  to  San  Bias  from  the  northward,  and  on  approaching  it  found  himself 
more  to  leeward  than  he  was  aware,  in  consequence  of  the  current  setting  out  of  the  gulf.  To  save 
time  he  passed  between  the  two  northernmost  islands,  and  in  dohig  so  was  becalmed  for  several 
liours,  fully  verifying  the  old  proverb  that  the  longest  way  round  isoi&n  the  shortest  way  home. — 
Beechey,  vol.  ii.  p.  584. 
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''  In  the  Efttero  del  Arsenal,  small  craft  of  less  than  10  feet  draught  will  6nd 
convenient  anchorage,  means  of  heaving  down,  &c.  The  watering  place  is  at 
least  3  miles  distant  from  the  above  anchorage,  and  to  assist  the  boats  in  this 
heavy  work,  it  would  always  be  advisable  to  shift  the  vessel  into  such  a  position 
that  they  might  make  a  fair  wind  off  and  on  whilst  the  daily  sea-breeze  blows. 

**  The  watering  place  is  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  large  open  bay  South 
of  San  Bias :  the  beach  is  shoal,  and  the  casks  have  to  be  rolled  three  or  four 
hundred  yards  through  the  jungle  to  a  stream  of  water.  This  stream  during  the 
spring  tides  is  liable  to  be  found  brackish,  but  even  then  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
supplies,  by  immersing  the  empty  cask  with  the  bung  in  such  a  position  that  only 
the  fresh  water  (which  of  course  would  be  on  the  surface)  could  enter. 

"  By  rigging  triangles  with  spars  in  such  a  position  that  the  boats  could  go 
under  them  to  load,  we  succeeded  in  embarking  daily  32  tons  of  water. 

**  Many  useful  and  ornamental  woods  are  to  be  procured  on  shore,  for  the  mere 
trouble  of  cutting,  especially  lignum  vit®.  Fresh  beef  we  found  good  in  quality. 
Game  moderately  plentiful ;  oysters  good  and  abundant ;  vegetables  scarce  and 
expensive.    The  climate  may  be  summed  up  by  the  word  execrable.*' 

Mr.  Jeffery,  R.N.,  thus  describes  his  passage  from  Acapulco  to  San  Bias,  which 
will  form  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  preceding : — 

''On  the  8th  of  December,  1833,  we  weighed  with  a  light  sea-breeze,  which 
enabled  us  to  work  out  of  the  harbour :  towards  the  afternoon  the  wind  increased 
from  the  westward,  and  continued  to  blow  fresh  for  30  hours,  which  is  considered 
unusual  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  we  were  near  60  or  70  miles  off  the  land,  and 
for  the  next  10  days  had  nothing  but  calms  and  light  variable  airs  alternately, 
and  the  weather  excessively  hot  and  sultry  ;  at  last  we  got  in  with  the  land,  about 
100  miles  weit  of  Acapulco,  and  on  the  21st  were  off  Point  Tejupan.  The  only 
remarkable  objects  on  this  part  of  the  coast  are  the  Paps  of  Tejupan  :  they  are  two 
sharp  hills  on  very  high  land.  We  now  found  the  good  effects  of  being  close  in 
shore,  and  I  think  it  advisable  for  vessels  making  this  passage  to  keep  as  near  the 
land  as  possible,  for  in  the  day  time  we  had  a  regular  breeze  from  the  westward ; 
it  fell  light  about  sunset,  and  then  about  10  or  11  o'clock  the  land-breeze  would 
come  from  the  N.E.  The  advantage  of  keeping  in-shore  can  seldom  be  doubted 
when  we  consider  that  vessels  are  frequently  40  or  50,  and  sometimes  00,  days 
making  this  passage,  through  not  keeping  near  the  land.  Between  Tejupan  and 
Cape  Corrientes  we  found  a  current  setting  along  the  land  to  the  westward  from 
12  to  15  miles  a  day.  On  the  28th,  when  within  30  miles  of  the  harbour,  we 
had  very  heavy  rain,  and  thick  weatlier ;  we  arrived  on  the  29th,  and  made  the 
passage  in  21  days.  After  rounding  Corrientes,  if  the  weather  is  clear,  you  will 
see  the  saddle  mountain  near  San  Bias;  and  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  another  high 
mountain,  with  a  remarkable  peak  at  its  N.W.  extremity  ;  if  you  look  at  it  with  a 
glass  it  will  appear  split  in  two,  but  to  the  eye  it  will  appear  as  one.  This  it  so 
very  remarkable  that  it  ought  never  to  be  mistaken,  as  there  is  nothing  like  it 
on  this  part  of  the  coast.  When  the  above  peaked  mountain  bears  N.E.,  the 
anchorage  at  San  Bias  will  bear  N.E.  also. 

"  The  watering  place  at  San  Bias  is  in  a  bay  to  the  eastward  of  the  roads ; 
you  have  to  land  the  casks  and  roll  them  about  300  yards  through  the  woods  lo 
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a  river.  At  high  water  it  is  rather  brackish,  but  at  all  other  times  the  water  is 
excellent.     Wood  is  very  plentiful/' 

San  Bias  has  an  unhappy  celebrity  for  the  heat  and  pestilential  nature  of  its 
climate.  The  following  extracts  from  Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Journal  will  amply 
explain  its  nature : — 

*<  We  experienced  a  great  difference  in  the  climate  of  San  Bias  and  that  of 
Tepic,  especially  at  night.  At  both  places  it  was  disagreeably  hot  during  the  day ; 
but  at  Tepicy  which  stands  on  an  elevated  plain,  the  thermometer  fell  15^  or  20^ 
at  nighty  whereas  at  San  Bias,  which  is  close  to  the  sea,  there  was  much  less 
variation  of  temperature.  Throughout  the  day  it  was  generally,  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  shade,  90^,  sometimes,  for  several  hours,  95^.  The  reflection  from  the 
walls  and  from  the  ground  made  the  air  in  the  open  streets  often  much  hotter, 
and  I  have  several  times  seen  it  above  100^.  The  highest  temperature,  however, 
in  a  shaded  spot  was  95°,  At  night  the  thermometer  stood  generally  between 
80°  and  85°.  Between  10  and  11  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  sea-breeze  set  in. 
None  but  those  who  have  felt  the  bodily  and  mental  exhaustion  caused  by  the  hot 
nights  and  sultry  mornings  of  low  latitudes  can  form  a  just  conception  of  the 
delicious  refreshment  of  this  wind.  For  some  time  before  it  actually  reaches  the 
spot  its  approach  is  felt,  and  joyfully  hailed  by  people  who,  a  few  minutes  before, 
appeared  quite  subdued  by  the  heat,  but  who  now  acquire  sudden  animation  and 
revival  of  faculties ;  a  circumstance  which  strangers,  who  have  not  learned  to 
discover  the  approach  of  the  sea-breeze,  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  When  it 
has  fairly  set  in,  the  climate  in  the  shade  is  delightful,  but  in  the  sun  it  is  scarcely 
ever  supportable  at  San  Bias.  Between  3  and  4  o'clock  the  sea-breeze  generally 
dies  away  ;  it  rarely  leaves  till  5.  The  oppression  during  the  interval  of  calm, 
which  succeeds  between  this  and  the  coming  of  the  land- wind,  baffles  all  descrip- 
tion. The  flat-roofed  houses  resemble  ovens,  from  having  been  all  day  exposed 
to  the  sun,  and  as  it  is  many  hours  before  they  part  with  their  heat,  the  inhabitants 
are  sadly  baked  before  the  land-wind  comes  to  their  relief. 

"  During  the  morning  the  thorough  draught  of  air,  even  when  the  sun  is  blazing 
fiercely  in  the  sky,  keeps  the  rooms  tolerably  cool ;  but,  when  the  breeze  n  gone, 
they  become  quite  suffocating.  The  evil  is  heightened  most  seriously  by  clouds  of 
mosquitoes,  and,  what  are  still  more  tormenting,  of  sand  flies,  insects  so  diminu* 
tive,  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  till  the  eye  is  directed  to  the  spot  they  settle 
upon  by  the  pain  of  their  formidable  puncture.  San  Bias,  as  mentioned  before, 
is  built  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  standing  in  a  level,  swampy,  and  wooded  plain. 
During  ordinary  tides  in  the  dry  season,  this  plain  is  kept  in  a  half-dried  steaming 
state ;  but  at  spring  tide  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  overflowed.  The  effect  of 
this  inundation  is  to  dislodge  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  sand  flies,  and  other 
insects,  which  had  been  increasing  and  multiplying  on  the  surface  of  the  mud 
during  the  low  tides.  These  animals,  on  being  disturbed,  fly  to  the  first  resting 
place  they  can  find ;  and  the  unhappy  town  of  San  Bias,  being  the  only  con- 
spicuous object  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  fairly  enveloped,  at  the  full  and  change 
of  the  moon,  in  a  cloud  of  insects,  producing  a  perfect  plague,  the  extent  of 
which,  if  properly  described,  would  scarcely  be  credited  by  the  inhabitants  of  a 
cold  climate." — (Capt.  Basil  Hall,  Extracts,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  chap.  49.) 
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**  The  fine  season  lasts  from  December  to  May  inclusive.  Daring  that  interval 
the  sky  is  always  clear,  no  rain  falls,  land  and  sea-breezes  prevail ;  and,  as  there 
is  no  sickness,  the  town  is  crowded  with  inhabitants.  From  June  to  November  a 
very  different  order  of  things  takes  place  :  the  heat  is  greatly  increased,  the  sky 
becomes  overcast,  the  sea  and  land-breezes  no  longer  blow,  but  in  their  stead  hard 
storms  sweep  along  the  coast,  and  excessive  rains  deluge  the  country,  with 
occasional  violent  squalls  of  wind,  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning. 
During  this  period,  San  Bias  is  rendered  uninhabitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
sickness,  and  of  the  violence  of  the  rain,  which  not  only  drenches  the  whole 
town,  but  by  flooding  the  surrounding  country,  renders  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  is  built  literally  an  island.  The  whole  rainy  season,  indeed,  is  sickly, 
but  more  especially  so  towards  the  end,  when  the  rain  becomes  less  violent  and 
less  frequent,  while  the  intense  heat  acts  with  mischievous  effect  on  the  saturated 
soil,  and  raises  an  atmosphere  of  malaria  such  as  the  most  seasoned  native  cannot 
breathe  with  impunity. 

''This  being  invariably  the  state  of  the  climate,  nearly  all  the  inhabitants 
abandon  the  town  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  approaches,  that  is,  by  the  end  of 
May." — (Capt.  Basil  Hall,  Extracts,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  chap.  60.) 

The  whole  of  the  coast  about  San  Bias,  Mazatlan,  and  Guaymas,  is  perfectly 
clear,  and  may  be  approached  to  within  a  short  distance. 

The  year  is  divided  into  the  two  seasons  described  above.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  the  change  occurs  gradually,  and  its  period  varies.  During  the 
dry  season  the  weather  is  constantly  fine.  The  winds  blow  regularly  during  the 
day  from  N.W.  and  W.,  following  the  direction  of  the  coast,  and  then  give  place 
during  the  night  to  a  slight  land-breeze  or  calms.  The  rainy  season,  which 
commences  in  June,  is  then  indicated  by  calms  and  slight  showers  of  rain ;  as  the 
season  advances,  the  showers  become  heavier,  and,  instead  of  beginning  at  night, 
they  do  so  in  the  afternoon,  and  terminate  by  violent  storms,  accompanied  with 
very  dangerous  lightning  and  thunder,  the  fierce  winds  blowing  from  all  points  of 
the  compass.  The  weather  keeps  of  this  nature  until  the  end  of  September,  and 
it  sometimes  occurs  that  the  season  terminates  by  a  terrible  hurricane,  which 
generally  occurs  from  the  Ist  to  the  6lh  of  October,  the  festival  of  St.  Francis. 
These  hurricanes,  which  always  blow  from  S.E.  to  S.W.,  are  of  short  duration, 
but  they  are  so  violent,  and  raise  such  a  heavy  sea,  that  nothing  can  resist  them. 
They  are  called  in  the  country  the  Cordonazo  de  San  Francisco  (the  lash  with 
St.  Francis's  cord  or  belt).  A  vessel  surprised  when  at  anchor  ought  to  slip  her 
cables,  or  cut  the  moorings,  and  make  sail.  At  the  approach  of  the  cordonazo, 
she  ought  to  gain  an  offing,  or  if  obliged  to  keep  in  the  road,  to  moor  at  such  a 
distance  ofi^  shore  that  she  can  easily  get  under  sail  on  the  first  intimations  of  its 
approach.  These  observations  are  not  applicable  to  roadsteads  entirely  open,  but 
such  ought  to  be  avoided  during  the  months  of  September  and  October.  Some- 
times the  cordonazo  occurs  later  than  St.  Francis*s  day  :  thus,  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1839,  twelve  ships,  who  thought  it  had  passed,  were  surprised  in  the 
Port  of  Mazatlan,  and  the  greater  part  were  lost,  and  all  perished.  On  the  Ist 
November,  ]  840,  three  vessels  were  lost  on  the  Road  of  San  Bias,  and  several 
people  were  drowned,  without  it  being  possible  to  render  them  any  assistance. 
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A  pbenomeDa  has  been  observed  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  Mexico,  and  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  known  in  meteorology  under  the  title  of  the  inversion  of  the 
trade  winds.  In  reality,  this  wind,  almost  constantly  blowing  from  the  N.E.  in 
the  Atlantic,  in  the  parts  North  of  the  equator,  is  here  supplanted  by  one  from 
the  S.W.,  and  even  by  winds  directly  from  the  West.  This  inversion,  which  only 
prevails  in  the  Vermilion  Sea,  is  not  experienced  on  the  Californian  coast,  washed 
by  the  Pacific  beyond  the  latitude  of  23°  North.* 

At  20  leagues  N.W.  of  San  Bias,  in  front  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro, 
lies  the  little  isle  Isabella. 

Isabella  Island  is  of  moderate  height,  and  nearly  barren ;  the  herbage  and 
grasses  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  Neither  water  nor  wood  are  to  be  got 
from  it.  The  beach  is  lined  with  rocks,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  sandy  cove, 
open  to  the  West,  where  boats  may  be  hauled  up  on  the  shore.  This  island  is 
only  frequented  by  sealers.f 

In  lat.  22°  25'  N.  the  small  hills  of  Bagona  are  seen ;  and  anchorage  may 
be  found  in  8  fathoms  near  the  N.W.  point,  sheltered  from  the  N.E.  winds. 
The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bagona  is  designated  under  the  name  of  the  Boca  de 
Teacapan,  At  8  leagues  further  North,  the  Hillocks  of  Chametla  are  seen.  The 
West  point  of  the  Rio  Chametla^  or  Del  Rosario,  is  in  lat.  22°  5Qf  N.  It  was 
in  the  small  port  formed  by  its  continuation  that  Hernan  de  Cortes  embarked, 
April  15th,  1535,  on  his  voyage  to  discover  California.  A  mile  outside  the  depth 
is  8  and  9  fathoms. 

On  the  coast  several  large  farms  are  seen  after  leaving  San  Bias.  These  are 
the  haciendas,  Del  Mar^  San  Andres,  Santa  Cruz,  Teacapan,  and  Del  Palmito. 
Bullocks  may  be  bought  at  them  for  8  piastres,  and  some  vegetables.  The  water 
of  all  the  rivers  is  good,  and  fine  wood  very  abundant. t 

MAZATLAN  lies  40  leagues  from  San  Bias,  and  has  supplanted  the  latter  in 
its  commerce,  and  consequent  importance.  It  was  surveyed  in  1827  by  Capt. 
Beechey,  wha  places  the  extreme  bluflf  of  Creston  Island,  lying  off  it,  in  lat. 
23°  11'  40"  N.,  Ion.  106°  23'  45"  W.,  variation  10°  18'  E. 

The  harbour  of  Mazatlan  is  entirely  open  to  the  winds,  which  are  most  dan- 
gerous in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  formed  by  a  bay,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
the  town,  but  small  vessels  can  only  approach  it.  Larger  ships  anchor  to  the 
southward,  under  the  lee  of  the  Island  of  Creston,  a  small  but  very  high  island, 
forming  the  North  side  of  the  road.  It  is  of  a  roundish  form,  and  green  at  the 
top,  but  is  perpendicular  seaward,  so  that  it  appears  only  as  a  white  cliflf.  Creston 
is  separated  from  another  island  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  this  last  from  the  main 
land  by  a  cable's  length.  In  approaching  Mazatlan,  Creston  will  be  first  made 
out,  seemingly  detached  from  the  coast ;  to  the  North  of  it  are  two  islets,  called 
Islas  De  las  Pajaros  and  De  las  Venados,  which  at  a  distance  will  appear  like  two 
patches  on  the  coast,  and  will  also  seem  to  make  out  the  anchorage,  for  it  is  the 
only  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast  where  there  is  a  group  of  islands.  The  an- 
chorage now  used  is  that  to  the  South  of  Creston,  but  the  islets  form  between  them 


•  These  remarks  are  by  M.  Duflot  de  Mofraf,  Exploration  de  POreRon,  vol.  i.  pp.  109—172. 
t  Du  Petit Tbouars,  tome  ii.  p.  184.  X  M.  Duflot  de  Hofraa. 
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and  the  maio  land  another  road,  formerly  ased  by  the  Spaniards,  which  is  mach 
preferable  in  the  rainy  season.  It  is  sheltered  from  the  South  and  S.W.  winds, 
which  blow  heaTily  at  times,  and  gives  it  the  advantage  of  getting  awray  between 
the  islets,  or  between  them  and  the  coast :  but  as  the  prevalent  N.W.  winds  of 
the  dry  season  blow  right  into  it,  and  raise  such  a  heavy  sea  on  the  beach,  that 
landing  goods,  &c.,  is  rendered  a  very  difficult  task,  the  anchorage  South  of 
Creston,  where  these  inconveniences  are  not  felt,  is  preferred. 

The  port  of  Mazatlan  has  been  opened  to  foreign  commerce  for  some  years. 
Under  the  Spanish  dominion  it  was  unknown,  but  on  the  proclamation  of  the 
Mexican  independence  it  was  placed  on  a  different  footing ;  and  Capt.  Sir  E. 
Belcher  says,  that  between  his  former  visit  in  1827  and  that  in  1839,  it  had 
increased  from  a  village  to  a  town,  and,  of  course,  had  also  increased  in  bad 
characters.     It  was  dangerous  to  be  out  at  night  unarmed  or  alone.* 

The  official  name  which  was  applied  to  it  by  the  Mexican  government  is  La 
Villa  de  lot  Costillot,  Its  population  amounts  to  about  8,000  during  the  rainy 
season,  but  rises  to  10,000  or  12,000  at  the  dry  season,  or  when  the  vessels  arrive, 
for  at  that  time  the  merchants  of  the  provinces  of  Chihuahua,  Jalisco,  Sonora, 
Sinaloa,  and  Durango,  come  here  to  transact  their  business. 

The  town  of  Mazatlan  is  open  on  all  sides,  having  neither  fortifications  nor 
batteries,  a  few  autri  soldiers  forming  the  entire  garrison. 

Ships  onght  to  get  their  water  in  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  South  side  of 
the  road  ;  everywhere  else  it  is  brackish.  Although  Mazatlan  is  less  unhealthy 
than  San  Bias,  severe  fevers  are  common  during  the  rainy  season,  and  as  there  is 
no  hospital  in  the  town,  commanders  should  be  strict  in  not  allowing  their  men  to 
run  into  any  excesses,  which  are  highly  dangerous. 

Mazatlan  is  the  only  port  in  this  part  of  America,  North  of  Guayaquil,  where 
a  ship  can  procure  provisions  completely.  A  bullock  costs  (or  rather  did  cost) 
8  or  12  piastres.  Flour  from  Guaymas,  which  is  excellent,  is  from  12  to  14 
piastres  for  two  arrobes  (300  lb.  French).  Sail-cloth,  pitch,  tar,  cords^e,  chains, 
anchors,  and  timber  (partly  from  wrecks)  may  be  procured  in  the  stores. 

At  10  leagues  to  eastward  of  the  port,  on  the  road  leading  to  San  Bias  and 
Tepic,  and  3  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  the  old  Presidio  of  Mazatlan.  This  village 
is  scarcely  anything  but  ruins ;  for  since  the  removal  of  the  trade  to  the  port,  it 
has  lost  all  its  military  importance.  There  are  no  vestiges  of  the  old  fortification, 
and  the  fine  barracks  built  by  the  Spaniards  only  serve  now  to  shelter  a  few 
cavalry  soldiers ;  the  population  is  about  500.  The  Rio  de  Mazatlan,  which  runs 
near  the  Presidio,  and  falls  into  the  harbour,  is  not  navigable. t 

Capt.  Beechey*s  directions  are  as  follow : — 

''  The  anchorage  at  Mazatlan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  in  the 
event  of  a  gale  from  the  south-westward,  is  more  unsafe  than  that  at  San  Bias, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  anchor  so  close  to  the  shore,  that  there  is  not  room  to  cast 
and  make  a  tack.  Merchant  vessels  moor  here  with  the  determination  of  riding 
out  the  weather,  and  for  this  purpose  go  well  into  the  bay.     Very  few  accidents, 

•  Voyage  of  the  Sulphitr,  toI.  I.  p.  342. 

t  Doflot  de  MoAras,  vol.  i.  pp.  172—178;  Sir  B.  Belcher,  toL  i.  p.  348. 
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however,  have  occurred,  either  here  or  at  San  Bias,  as  it  scarcely  ever  blows  from 
the  quarter  to  which  these  roads  are  open,  between  May  and  December. 

**  There  is  no  danger  whatever  on  the  coast  between  Piedro  de  Mer  and 
Mazatlan  ;  the  land  is  a  sure  guide.  The  Island  of  Isabella  is  steep,  and  has  no 
danger  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  a  small  island,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  with  two  remarkable  needle  rocks  near  the  shore,  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

"  Beating  up  along  the  coast  of  Sonora,  some  low  hills,  of  which  two  or  three 
are  shaped  like  cones,  will  be  seen  upon  the  sea-shore.  The  6rst  of  these  is  about 
9  leagues  South  of  Mazatlan,  and  within  view  of  the  Island  of  Creston,  which 
forms  the  Port  of  Mazatlan.  A  current  sets  to  the  southward  along  this  coast, 
at  the  rate  of  18  or  20  miles  a  day. 

"  Having  approached  the  coast,  about  the  lat.  of  23°  1 1'  N.,  Creston  and  some 
other  steep  rocky  islands  will  be  seen.  Creston  is  the  highest  of  these,  and  may 
be  further  known  by  two  small  islands  to  the  northward  of  it,  having  a  white, 
chalky  appearance.  Steer  for  Creston,  and  pass  between  it  and  a  small  rock  to 
the  southward,  and  when  inside  the  bluff,  luff  up  and  anchor  immediately,  in 
about  7J  fathoms,  the  small  rock  about  S.  17°  E.,  and  the  bluff  W.  by  S.  Both 
this  bluff  and  the  rock  may  be  passed  within  a  quarter  of  a  cable's  length  ;  the  rock 
has  from  12  to  15  fathoms  within  30  yards  of  it  in  every  direction.  It  is,  how- 
ever, advisable  to  keep  at  a  little  distance  from  the  bluff,  to  escape  the  eddy  winds. 
Afler  having  passed  it,  be  careful  not  to  shoot  much  to  the  northward  of  the 
before-mentioned  bearing  (W.  by  S.),  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly,  or  to  reach 
so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  open  the  West  tangent  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
eastern  point  of  a  low  rocky  island  S.W.  of  it,  as  that  will  be  near  a  dangerous 
rock  (the  Blossom  /?oc^),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  4he  anchorage,  with  only  11 
feet  water  upon  it  at  low  spring  tides,  and  with  deep  water  all  round  it.  I 
moored  a  buoy  upon  it ;  but,  should  this  be  washed  away,  its  situation  may  be 
known  by  the  eastern  extreme  of  the  before-mentioned  low  rocky  island  (between 
which  and  Battery  Peak  there  is  a  channel  for  small  vessels)  being  in  one 
with  a  wedge-shaped  protuberance  on  the  western  hillock  of  the  northern  island 
(about  3  miles  North  of  Creston),  and  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  high  rocky 
island  to  the  eastward  of  the  anchorage  being  a  little  open  with  a  rock  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  N.E.  The  South  tangent  of  this  island  will  also  be 
open  a  little  (4°)  with  a  dark  tabled  hill  on  the  second  range  of  mountains 
in  the  East.     These  directions  will,  I  think,  be  quite  intelligible  on  the  spot. 

**  The  winds  at  Mazatlan  generally  blow  fresh  from  the  N.W.  in  the  evening ; 
the  sea-breeze  springs  up  about  10  in  the  forenoon,  and  lasts  until  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

"  It  is  high  water  at  this  place  at  9^  50',  full  and  change;  rise,  7  feet,  spring 
tides."» 

To  these  may  be  added  the  following  extract  from  the  remarks  by  the  French 
Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars  : — 

In  approaching  Mazatlan  there  is  no  difhculty.  The  latitude  of  the  port 
must  be  gained,  or  rather  a  few  minutes  to  the  North  of  it,  on  account  of  the 

•  Boechey,  Appendix,  pp.  661 -U. 
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currents  which  generally  run  strong  out  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  which 
would  thus  send  a  ship  to  leeward  of  the  port.  In  clear  weather  the  land  may 
be  seen  at  40  or  60  miles  off,  and,  if  you  are  on  the  parallel  of  Mazatlan,  the  first 
which  will  be  seen  will  appear  in  the  N.E.,  the  N.E.  J  E.,  or  E.N.E.,  according 
to  the  distance.  Nearing  the  land  it  will  be  seen  successively  extending  towards 
the  South  as  far  as  E.,  and  even  as  E.S.E.  From  the  offing  nothing  can  be  made 
out.  The  land  on  the  shores  is  generally  very  low,  and,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  the  interior  high  land  will  be  seen ;  and  it  is  only  when  you  are  within  18  or 
20  miles  of  the  coast,  for  example,  that  its  different  points  can  be  distinguished. 
The  islands  of  Creston,  Venado,  and  Pajaros  will  be  made  out ;  the  first  seen  is 
Creston.  As  soon  as  all  uncertainties  of  the  position  of  Mazatlan  cease,  steer 
either  for  the  anchorage  of  Venado  or  that  of  Creston. 

In  proceeding  for  Venado,  with  the  ordinary  winds  of  the  season,  steer  for  the 
S.W.  point  of  Venado  Island,  carefully  looking  out  for,  and  avoiding,  a  small 
rock  awash,  called  the  Laxa^  which  lies  about  200  yards  from  this  point,  and 
does  not  always  break :  after  having  passed  this  rock,  which  may  be  done 
within  a  hundred  yards,  bear  more  to  the  northward  to  enter  the  bay,  and  bring 
the  S.W.  point  of  Venado  to  bear  West,  or  even  W.S.W.,  according  as  you  intend 
to  anchor  more  or  less  within  the  bay.* 

The  subsequent,  description  and  directions  are  by  Capt.  Masters,  who  we  have 
before  quoted.  It  must  be  premised,  however,  that  his  names  differ  in  some  few 
points  from  that  of  the  recent  Admiralty  chart.  We  have  therefore  altered  them 
to  agree  with  that,  leaving  the  originals  within  parentheses. 

Mazatlan  is  a  port  very  easily  made.  It  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  islands ;  to 
the  southward  of  them  is  a  long  line  of  beach,  with  low  land,  thickly  covered  with 
trees,  running  several  miles  in  before  it  reaches  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
continues  the  same  as  far  to  the  southward  as  the  North  side  of  the  bar  of 
Tecapan,  where  the  land  is  high. 

The  Port  of  Mazatlan,  at  its  entrance,  is  formed  by  the  Island  of  Creston  on  its 
western,  and  Ciervo  Island  on  the  eastern  side.  From  the  sea  the  former  has 
nearly  a  regular  ascent,  the  length  of  the  island  lying  from  East  to  West,  where 
it  terminates  in  an  abrupt  precipice,  and  is  covered  with  small  trees.  It  has 
from  8  to  10  fathoms  water  to  within  a  few  fathoms  of  it.  The  Island  of  Ciervo 
has  a  very  similar  appearance,  and  is  about  half  the  height  of  Creston,  being 
partially  covered  with  trees.  These  islands  can  be  seen  several  miles  before  the 
land  at  the  back  of  the  town  makes  its  appearance.  The  outer  rock  is  situated 
well  outside  the  roadstead,  and  forms  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle  with  the 
islands  of  £1  Creston  and  Ciervo;  it  is  about  8  feet  high,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  from  7  to  8  fathoms  long  from  North  to  South ;  there  are  5 
fathoms  water  close  to  it. 

In  the  excellent  plan  of  the  harbour  of  Mazatlan  the  soundings  in  general 
are  very  correct ;  but  the  stranger,  in  coming  to  an  anchor  in  the  night  time, 
should  not  attempt  to  pass  within  the  line  from  the  outer  part  of  El  Creston  to 
El  Ciervo,  but  anchor  outside  in  from  9  to  12  fathoms,  where  he  will  find  sand 

•  Du  Petit  Thouars,  Voyage  du  VcnuSf  vol.  ii.  pp.  175-6. 
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and  mud.  Within  the  port  is  a  long  sand,  which  extends  out  from  the  bottom 
of  it,  a  great  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water,  and  is  shoal  for  some  distance 
to  the  S.E.y  extending  nearly  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Ciervo,  with  a  boat  channel 
between  it  and  the  island.  The  inner  anchorage  is  to  the  westward  of  this  sand. 
It  is  said  that  the  bank  is  increasing,  and  that  the  port  has  filled  very  much 
within  a  few  years  past. 

In  the  summer  season  large  vessels  anchor  between  the  two  islands  at  about 
a  third  the  distance  from  Creston  to  Ciervo,  and  moor  East  and  West.  The 
depth  of  water  is  from  7  to  9  fathoms,  sand  and  muddy  bottom.  A  vessel 
drawing  12  feet  water  might  go  inside  to  the  minor  anchorage  without  the  least 
risk  ;  but,  as  the  pilot  has  launches  to  get  employed,  he  cannot  be  persuaded  to 
take  a  vessel  in  even  drawing  9  feet. 

North  of  the  Island  of  Creston,  and  between  it  and  the  main  land,  is  the  Island 
of  Azada  (Gomez),  which  is  low,  and  is  separated  from  Creston  by  a  narrow  boat 
channel.  From  about  the  middle  of  Azada  a  bar  extends  to  the  eastward  across 
the  port  nearly  to  the  sand-bank  already  mentioned.  The  pilot  informed  me  that 
there  were  patches  of  shoal  water  on  it  when  the  water  was  low,  not  having  more 
than  6  feet  on  them,  which  might  be  the  case  ;  but  where  I  sounded,  there  was 
not  less  than  12  feet.  Inside  the  bar  it  deepens  to  4  or  5  fathoms,  and  close  up 
to  the  town,  abreast  of  the  custom-house,  at  low  water,  there  are  from  2^  to  3 
fathoms,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

The  custom-house  is  built  near  the  inner  point  of  sand  and  rock  to  the  north, 
ward  of  what  was  called  a  castle.  It  was  merely  a  platform,  with  a  few  guns 
mounted  on  it,  but  it  is  now  dismantled. 

When  the  wind  blows  strong  from  the  N.W.  there  is  a  short  chop  of  a  sea 
heaves  in  between  the  Island  of  Gomez  and  Point  Pala  (Calandare),  although  the 
distance  they  are  apart  is  short,  but  by  anchoring,  as  already  mentioned,  opposite 
Creston,  most  of  it  is  avoided. 

In  the  rainy  season  it  is  very  unsafe  to  lay  inside,  as  gales  come  on  from  the 
southward,  which  bring  in  a  heavy  sea.  Vessels  of  all  sizes  anchor  in  this  season 
in  the  outer  roads,  between  the  islands  and  the  outer  rocks,  from  which  they  can 
be  got  under  way,  and  stand  clear  of  the  coast. 

To  the  northward  of  the  present  Port  of  Mazatlan,  about  5  miles,  is  the  N.W. 
Port  of  Mazatlan.  It  is  a  very  fine  bay,  and  well  sheltered  from  the  N.W.  winds 
by  V^nado  and  Pajaros  Islands.  It  was  in  the  southern  part  of  this  bay  that 
vessels  formerly  discharged  their  cargoes,  but  the  present  port  being  more  secure, 
it  was  established  in  its  stead. 

Watering  is  attended  with  great  risk  at  all  times  in  this  place,  especially  at  full 
and  change,  the  boats  having  to  cross  the  heavy  surf  of  the  bar  formed  between  a 
long  spit  which  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  a  bank  joining  it  from  the 
South  shore.  Several  boats  and  lives  are  annually  lost  here.  In  pulling  in  care 
should  be  taken  to  cross  the  surf  pretty  close  to  the  middle  ground,  and,  when 
through  the  first  rollers,  to  pull  over  to  the  South  shore,  and  keep  it  on  board  up 
to  the  watering  place.  In  coming  out  no  casks  ought  to  be  allowed  in  the  head 
sheets,  everything  depending  upon  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat ;  inattention  to  this 
point  caused  the  loss  of  two  lives,  to  my  own  knowledge. 
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The  water  is  procured  from  a  number  of  wells  dug  by  seamen,  on  a  low 
alluvial  island,  formed  on  a  quicksand  in  the  bed  of  the  river  ;  none  of  them  are 
consequently  more  than  10  feet  deep.  The  water  is  by  no  means  sweet,  being 
merely  sea  water,  which  undergoes  a  partial  purification  in  filtering  through  the 
soil. 

Supplies  of  all  sorts  come  from  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Bias ;  and  as  the 
bullocks  are  driven  that  long  distance,  and  on  arrival  they  are  immediately  killed, 
from  the  want  of  grass,  the  beef  is  necessarily  lean  and  bad.  Pork,  fish,  and 
oysters  are,  however,  plentiful ;  vegetables  are  scarce.  The  river  abounds  in 
turtle  of  excellent  quality  ;  wood  of  various  descriptions,  principally  hard,  was 
plentiful,  and  at  a  short  distance  oak  and  cedar  might  be  obtained. 


CHAPTER    X. 

THE  GULF  AND  PENINSULA  OF  LOWER  CALIFORNIA. 

When  Cortes  had  conquered  Mexico,  more,  perhaps,  by  the  strength  of  his 
genius  than  by  the  superiority  of  European  arms,  the  Spanish  emperor  (Charles  V.), 
satisfied  with  the  treasures  which  the  new  acquisition  opened  to  him,  and  also 
too  prudent  to  trust  the  successful  general  with  greater  power,  granted  him  great 
titles  of  honour,  but  limited  his  authority  to  the  idle  command  of  troops  reduced 
to  inaction,  and  forbad  him  to  enter  into  any  new  military  expedition  on  the 
continent.  Thus  confined,  his  ardent  spirit  entered  into  new  projects  of  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  hitherto  all  but  unknown  countries  in  the  West.  He  had 
previously  caused  the  N.W.  coast  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  discover  whether 
some  strait  might  not  afford  a  free  passage  to  navigation  from  the  old  world.  In 
one  of  these  expeditions  California  was  first  discovered,  by  Fortun  Ximenes,  the 
pilot  of  the  La  Concepcion,  a  vessel  sent  by  Cortes  to  explore  the  coast  to  the 
N.W.  of  Acapulco.  Ximenes  having  murdered  the  captain  (Diego  Bczerro),  in 
November,  1533,  to  avoid  the  consequences  sailed  to  the  N.W.,  and  anchored  in 
a  port  which  is  probably  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  was  attacked  and  slain  by 
tiie  Indians  on  shore.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  discovery  of  California 
(not  then  known  by  this  name),  though  the  Spaniards  had  received  some  imperfect 
intimations  of  it  from  the  natives  of  Colima. 

Several  other  expeditions  despatched  by  Cortes  also  met  with  as  ill  success  as 
this;  and,  mortified  with  reverses  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  he  ordered  a 
fresh  armament,  in  1537,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  Don  Francisco 
de  Ulloa,  whose  reputation  had  been  acquired  by  long  services.  But,  tired  of 
inactivity  and  of  intrusting  to  others  the  execution  of  his  projects,  he  took  the 
command  in  person,  and,  after  encountering  a  long  series  of  fatigues  and  dangers, 
he  finally  discovered  the  great  peninsula  of  California,  and  he  entered  the  gulf, 
which  has  sometimes  been  called  by  his  name.  Thus  was  California  really  made 
known  to  the  civilized  world.     It  has  been  objected  that  Cortes  returned  without 
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doing  anything  new,  bul  this  is  disparaging  too  much,  and  the  merit  of  discovery 
is  certainly  partly  due  to  him.* 

The  Gulf  of  California  was  first  formally  explored  by  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  by 
direction  of  Corte  •  He  had  under  him  three  vessels,  which  sailed  from  Acapuico 
in  July,  1539.  He  entered  the  gulf,  and  sailed  all  around  its  shores,  and  anchored 
probably  in  Port  Guaymas,  and  took  formal  possession  of  the  country  ;  proceeding 
northward,  they  came  to  the  low  and  sandy  head  of  the  gulf.  They  then 
returned  along  the  shore  of  the  peninsula,  examining  its  features,  and  subse- 
quently (January  11,  1540)  discovered  and  named  the  Isle  de  los  Cedros.  His 
farthest  North  was  Cabo  del  Enganno  (in  30^°  N.  ?).  This  was  the  last 
expedition  of  discovery  in  which  Cortes  was  concerned. — (Burney,  p.  209.) 

The  name  of  California  is  of  uncertain  origin.  It  is  not  known  to  have  been 
used  by  the  natives  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
derived  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  experienced  here  by  Cortes,  but  of  this  we 
are  not  told.  It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  only  applied  to  a  bay.  '^  Cortes 
went  to  discover  other  lands,  and  met  with  California,  which  is  a  bay."  f 

By  some  it  is  thought  that  it  is  derived  from  a  custom  prevalent  throughout 
California,  of  the  Indians  shutting  themselves  in  ovens  until  they  perspire  profusely. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom  appeared  so  singular  to  Cortes,  that  be  gave 
it  the  name  in  consequence.  It  has  also  been  considered  as  a  corruption  of 
coloforiy  the  Spanish  term  for  resin  ;  the  pine  trees  yielding  it  being  in  such 
profusion  here :  and  this  might  be  changed  into  californo,  a  more  familiar  term  in 
the  Catalonian  dialect,  signifying  a  hot  oven.t 

The  peninsula  is  sometimes  called  Old  or  Vieja  California,  in  contradistinction 
to  Nueva  or  New  California,  the  later  discovery,  hence  the  appellation.  California 
BajUf  or  Lower ^  is  also  a  term  of  some  antiquity  ;  and  the  distinction  of  Baja  and 
Alta,  Lower  and  Upper,  seems  to  be  that  now  more  generally  recognized,  since  the 
United  States  have  denominated  their  portion  of  the  territory  from  its  higher  latitude. 

The  Spaniards  do  not  appear  to  have  made  any  great  advances  towards 
occupying  the  territory  thus  explored,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were 
quietly  gaining  ground.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  large 
quantities  of  pearls  were  procured  by  the  Spanish  adventurers,  and  these  pearl 
fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  California  increased  in  fame.  Violent  means,  attended  with 
frequent  loss  of  life  to  the  unhappy  Indians,  were  resorted  to,  to  carry  on  the  fishery. 
It  was  customary  with  the  Spaniards  to  kidnap  and  employ  by  force,  as  divers,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  gulf  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on.  When  the  Jesuits  had  established  the  missions  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
labours  to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians,  they  obtained  a 
prohibition  of  these  practices  against  those  under  their  protection,  and  then  they 
were  brought  from  the  continent  opposite  the  gulf;  but  all  were  obliged  to  have 

*  See  Herrera,  dec.  viii.  bk.  8,  ch.  0,  10 ;  dec.  viii.  bk.  6,  ch.  14 ;  P,  M.  Venegtu,  NoticiOB  de 
la  California,  Madrid,  1757,  p.  124;  Lorenzana,  Hist.,  p.  322;  Robertson* t  History  of  America, 
bk.  y.;  and  ReinJiold  Foriter,  Voyages  and  Discoveries  made  in  the  North,  Translation,  London, 
1776,  4to.  p.  448;  BumeyU  History  of  Voyages  in  the  Pacific,  vol.  i.;  the  Introduction  to  the 
Journal  of  Jvliano  and  Valdez ;  Flurien's  Introduction  to  Marchand's  Voyage ;  and  Greenhtno's 
History  of  Oregon  and  California. 

t  Bemal  Diaz,  Ist.  and  Conq.  Mexico.  X  Becchcy,  vol.  i.  pp.  284-5. 
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the  viceroy's  licence  to  fish  for  pearls.  At  the  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity, 
about  600  to  800  divers  were  employed ;  the  fishery  being  carried  on  in  small 
vessels  of  15  to  30  tons  burden.  The  oysters,  immediately  upon  being  taken, 
were  separated  into  five  portions,  two  for  the  armador  or  owner,  two  for  the 
diver,  and  one  for  the  king,  whose  fifth,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  often  produced  no  less  than  12,000  dollars  per  annum  for  every  bark 
employed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  a  different  distribution  took 
place,  and  in  1825  sixteen  or  eighteen  small  vessels  were  employed.  In  1831  four 
tolerably  large  vessels,  from  Mexico,  with  1 80  divers,  together  obtained  pearls  to 
the  value  of  £2,660.* 

After  the  establishment  of  the  missions  in  the  northern  Califomian  territory, 
under  the  Franciscan  order,  the  Dominicans,  subsequently  to  1769,  founded 
sixteen  missions,  of  which  Loreto  was  the  chief,  and  considered  as  the  capital  of 
the  peninsula ;  and  all  these  missions  were  protected  from  the  attacks  of  hostile 
tribes,  by  the  guard  of  five  soldiers  at  each,  a  force,  as  a  garrison,  almost 
unexampled,  and  yet  it  was  sufficient.  Upon  the  destruction  of  the  missions 
(upon  which  subject  more  will  be  said  in  the  succeeding  chapter),  this  state  of 
affairs  was  naturally  very  much  altered,  and,  with  the  decline  of  these  institutions, 
of  course  all  other  civilized  relations  also  fell.  Of  the  present  condition  of  the 
missions,  and  their  tenants,  little  can  be  said  here.  The  attractions  of  Upper 
California  must  have  withdrawn  all  or  most  of  the  former  state  of  society  and  pros- 
perity from  its  less  fortunate  and  less  rich  neighbour.  Therefore,  of  its  population 
now  we  can  give  no  idea.     Mr.  Forbes  reckoned  it  at  14,000  or  15,000,  in  1839. 

The  general  feature  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  chain  of  rugged  mountains, 
which  traverses  it  from  one  end  to  the  other,  the  greatest  elevation  not  exceeding 
5,000  feet,  but  very  uneven  as  to  its  general  height.  The  country  itself  consists 
usually  of  groups  of  bare  rocks,  divided  by  ravines  and  hills,  and  intersected  with 
tracts  of  a  sandy  soil,  nearly  as  unproductive  as  the  rocks  themselves.  There  are 
but  very  few  streams,  as  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  of  the  mountainous  ridge 
which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  surface ;  but  this  again  leads  to  the 
formation  of  torrents  in  the  wet  season,  which  wash  away  all  portions  of  earth, 
which  otherwise  might  become  fertile  and  productive.  In  some  few  places 
there  are  small  valleys  not  subject  to  these  drawbacks,  which  exhibit  great 
fertility.  From  these  causes  Lower  California  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and 
unattractive  regions  of  the  temperate  zone.  There  are  some  tolerable  harbours, 
but,  from  the  foregoing  reasons,  they  are  ineligible  for  the  site  of  large  towns. 
It  is  said  to  be  rich  in  minerals,  and  near  its  South  extremity  there  is  said  to  be 
«ome  rich  argentiferous  lead  mines,t  but  these  and  others  have  been  comparatively 

*  The  most  valaable  pearls  Id  the  possession  of  the  court  of  Spain  were  found  in  the  gulf  in 
1615  and  1G65,  in  the  expeditions  of  Juan  Yturbi  and  Bemal  de  Pinadcro.  During  the  stay  of  the 
Visitador  Galvez  in  California,  in  1768  and  1769,  a  private  soldier  in  the  presidio  of  Loreto,  Juan 
OciOy  was  made  rich  in  a  short  time  by  pearl  fishing  on  the  coast  of  Ccralvo.  Since  that  period 
the  numbers  of  pearls  of  California  brought  annually  to  marlcet  were  almost  reduced  to  nothing. 
The  Indians  and  negroes  wlio  followed  the  severe  occupation  of  divers  have  been  frequently 
drowned,  and  often  devoured  by  sharks.  The  divers  have  always  been  poorly  paid  by  the  wbitea. 
—Ificcianario  de  las  Indias  OecidentaUs,  by  Col.  Don  Ant,  de  Alcedo,  1768-60.  Translatimp 
by  G,A.  Thompson,  1812. 

f  Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 
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little  worked.  Timber,  and  indeed  vegetation  itself,  is  very  scarce,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  surface  being  incapable  of  producing  a  single  blade  of  corn. 
In  some  of  the  sheltered  vallevs  fruits  suitable  to  a  warm  climate  have  been 
successfully  cultivated,  and  wine  has  been  made  and  exported.  Cattle  are  rather 
more  numerous  than  would  have  been  supposed,  as  they  feed  on  the  leaves  of  the 
musquito  tree,  a  species  of  acacia.  Some  observations  of  the  climate  of  the  gulf 
are  given  presently  ;  but  for  the  land  it  may  be  said  to  be  excessively  hot  and 
dry  :  unlike  Mexico,  the  rains,  except  in  the  most  southerly  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
occur  during  the  winter  months ;  summer  rains  scarcely  occur  North  of  Loreto. 
Near  lat.  26^  violent  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 

In  the  subsequent  descriptions  the  works  of  Capt.  Sir  F^lward  Belcher,  of 
H.M.S.  Blossom f  who  surveyed  several  of  its  ports;  that  of  Du  Petit  Thouars ; 
of  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras  (who  was  formerly  attached  to  the  Madrid  Embassy, 
and  then  to  the  Mexican  Legation  from  France  in  1840,  and  who  was  subsequently 
sent  to  examine  the  capabilities  of  the  whole  coast  for  commerce  and  navigation) ; 
and  the  voyage  of  Capt.  George  Vancouver  in  1793,  have  been  consulted.  * 

The  GULF  OF  CALIFORNIA  may  be  considered  to  terminate  on  the  South 
at  Mazatlan  and  Cape  St.  Lucas.  These  points  have  been  geographically  fixed 
by  modern  science,  and  Guaymas  also,  farther  North,  has  been  determined. 
Dr.  Coulter,  and  Lieut.-Colonel  Emory,  U.S.E.,  made  some  observations  on  the 
Rio  Colorado  at  its  head,  and  the  result  of  these  determinations  has  been  to 
remove  the  Gulf  farther  to  the  East  than  had  been  previously  exhibited  on  the 
charts,  thus  giving  the  peninsula  a  greater  breadth  than  it  had  been  supposed  to 
have ;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  finally  determined. 

This  gulf  was  designated  by  the  first  Spanish  navigators  under  the  name  of  the 
Red  or  Vermilion  Sea  {Mar  Rojo,  Mar  Vermejo),  on  account  of  the  colour  of  its 
waters,  and  for  its  resemblance  to  the  Red  Sea  of  Arabia.  The  learned  Jesuit 
missionaries  traversed  it  entirely,  calling  it  Seno,  or  Mar  Lauretaneo^  Gulf  or 
Sea  of  Loreto,  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  their  protector  and  patroness,  and  it  has 
been  called  the  Sea  of  Cortes^  from  the  great  general. 

The  length  of  the  Gulf  is  about  three  hundred  leagues ;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
60  leagues  at  its  entrance  ;  but  throughout  its  extent  the  distance  from  one  side 
to  the  other  does  not  vary  but  from  25  to  40  leagues.  Beyond  the  thirty-first 
parallel,  its  breadth  rapidly  diminishes  to  the  Rio  Colorado,  which  falls  into  it  at 
its  head. 

It  has  been  often  remarked,  that  a  singular  phenomenon  occurs  here,  which 
science  does  not  explain,  and  of  which  we  possess  but  few  examples.  It  is  that 
of  rain  falling  when  the  atmosphere  is  quite  clear,  and  the  sky  perfectly  serene. 
The  savant  Humboldt  and  Capt.  Beechey  have  related  the  fact ;  the  first  having 
testified  as  to  its  occurring  inland,  the  second  in  the  open  sea. 

The  tides  are  felt  throughout  the  Gulf  of  Cortes  ;  their  height  varies  with  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  configuration  of  the  coasts:  thus  it  is 

*  For  accounts  of  the  country  and  its  nature,  fVom  whence  we  have  drawn  the  previous  parti- 
culars, see  Mr.  Alex.  Forbes's  California,  1880 ;  Dr.  Coulter's  Account  of  California;  and  also  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  v.  part  i.  1836.  The  older  authors  who  treat  uq 
this  country  have  been  before  noticed. 
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7  feet  at  M  azatlan,  the  road  of  which  is  open,  and  at  Quay  mas,  the  port  of  which 
is  full  of  islets,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind,  it  does  not  exceed  5  j  feet. 

Independently  of  a  great  number  of  fish,  of  a  variety  of  species,  there  are  two 
species  of  immense  shark  found  in  the  Gulf  (c/  tiburon,  and  la  tintorera),  which 
often  seize  the  pearl  fishers.  Whales  are  also  met  with  in  considerable  numbers, 
but,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  whaler  has  pursued  them.  On  the  islands  are 
numerous  seals  and  sea-calves.  The  pearl  fishery  is,  or  rather  was,  also  followed, 
as  stated  in  the  introductory  remarks. 

The  two  shores  of  the  Vermilion  Sea  run  parallel  with  each  other  toward  the 
N.W. ;  they  are  very  low  and  full  of  salt  marshes,  tenanted  by  alligators,  reptiles, 
and  insects.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is» horrible  ;  the  imagination 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  naked,  more  desolate.  There  is  an  entire  want 
of  water  and  vegetation  ;  there  are  only  mangroves,  and  some  thorny  plants,  such 
as  the  cactus,  magueys  (aloes),  or  acacias,  to  be  seen.  Orange  trees  or  palms  are 
rarely  met  with,  and  one  must  proceed  some  leagues  into  the  country  to  find 
vegetable  mould.  The  shore  is  formed  by  sand  and  lands  quite  unfit  for  cultivation. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  summits  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  may  be  seen  in  the  distance ;  these  separate  the  provinces  of  Jalisco, 
Sinaloa,  and  Sonora,  and  those  of  Nuevo  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  and  Durango. 
The  coast  of  Lower  California  presents,  without  interruption,  a  series  of  rugged 
peaks  of  volcanic  origin,  and  without  any  vegetation.  This  mountain  chain, 
which  comes  down  from  the  North,  and  extends  throughout  the  whole  peninsula, 
gradually  decreases  in  elevation  as  it  approaches  Cape  San  Lucas. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Gulf  is  comprised  in  the  Mexican  provinces  of  Sinaloa 
and  Sonora,  separated  by  the  Rio  del  Fuerte.  Their  principal  riches  consisted  in 
their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of  course  now  eclipsed  by  Upper  California.  There 
are  some  considerable  cities  in  the  two  departments.  The  chief  are  in  Sinaloa, 
Culiacan,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  &c.,  population,  5,500.  Rosario,  above 
Mazatlan,  has  or  had  the  quarters  of  the  troops.  Up  to  1839  Arispe  was  the 
capital  of  Sonora,  in  which  year  it  was  carried  40  leagues  to  the  South,  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  Apache  Indians.  It  is  now  at  the  ancient  mission 
of  S.  Jos6  de  los  Ures.  The  port  of  Guaymas  concentrates  all  the  maritime 
afiairs  of  Sonora,  and  Hermosillo  is  the  centre  of  its  commerce  and  riches.  In 
the  North  part  of  the  state  large  quantities  of  gold  have  been  found.* 

Mr.  Jeffery,  R.N.,  who  was  here  in  January,  1834,  makes  the  following  obser- 
vations in  his  Journal : — In  theGulf  of  California  two  winds  are  prevalent  during 
the  year.  The  N.W.  from  October  until  May,  and  the  S.E.  from  May  until 
October.  During  the  former  of  these  winds  fresh  breezes  and  fine  weather  will 
prevail,  and  a  vessel  making  a  passage  up  the  gulf  should  keep  the  western  shore 
on  board,  and  she  will  find  a  little  current  in  her  favour,  while  on  the  eastern 
shore  it  will  be  against  her :  when  the  latter  wind  prevails  you  get  nothing  but 
heavy  rains,  oppressive  heat,  and  sultry  weather,  and  the  reverse  must  be  observed 
with  respect  to  the  currents.  N.B.  The  above  is  a  copy  from  an  old  Spanish 
manuscript,  and  wc  proved  it  correct  when  we  made  the  passage  in  1834." 

•  Duflot  de  Mofras,  vol.  i.  cli.  vi.  p.  201, 
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Of  the  coast  between  Mazatlan  and  Guaymas  our  information  is  exceedingly 
defective.  The  charts,  too,  are  very  incorrect.  At  80  miles  N.N.W.,  true^  from 
Mazatlan  is  the  mouth  of  the  Piastla  Rivevy  the  several  points  between  are 
indicated  on  the  chart.  Thirty-five  miles  further  on  is  the  entrance  of  the  River 
Culiacan^  which  runs  to  the  southward  of  the  mountains  of  the  same  name.  At 
7  leagues  to  the  North  of  this  is  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tamazula  River,  The  town  of 
Culiacan  is  situated  near  the  union  of  the  Umaya  and  Tamazula  Rivers,  and  is 
the  capital  of  Sinaloa.  Tamazula,  on  the  river,  is  a  declining  town.  According 
to  the  charts  the  coast  here  is  rocky,  and  continues  so  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinaloa  (or  Cinaloa)  River,  50  miles  to  the  N.W.  This  last  is  10  miles  from 
Point  Jynacio, 

San  Ignacio  Rock  lies  3  miles  South  of  the  point ;  more  to  the  North  is  the  Rio 
Santa  Maria  de  Aome,  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  is  shallow,  and  you 
must  anchor  a  mile  to  the  North  or  South  of  it  to  find  a  depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms. 
The  Rio  Mayo  has  anchorage  in  6  fathoms  at  5  leagues  to  the  N.W.  Very  near 
the  land  is  seen  the  small  barren  island  of  Lobos  MarinoSy  and  at  4  leagues  to 
the  South  of  the  entrance  of  Guaymas,  the  Rio  Yaqui,  the  banks  of  which  are 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  of  the  same  name. 

Though  none  of  these  rivers  are  navigable,  the  entrances  of  some  of  them  will 
admit  coasters. 

GUAYMAS. — The  harbour  of  Guaymas  is  recognised  from  the  offing  by  a 
mountain  surmounted  by  two  peaks,  which  are  called  La^  Tetas  de  Cabra,  from 
their  supposed  resemblance  to  the  teats  of  a  goat.  When  this  is  made  out,  run 
along  the  coast,  leaving  it  a  little  to  larboard,  and  the  Island  of  Pajaros,  which 
forms  the  East  side  of  the  entrance,  will  soon  be  seen.  Then  steer  so  as  to  leave 
it  to  starboard,  entering  the  channel  between  it  and  the  land,  and  the  town  and 
harbour  will  soon  be  discovered.  The  entrance  of  the  harbour  once  doubled,  two 
islands  are  seen  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  and  you  pass  between  these  to  reach 
the  anchorage,  near  or  off  the  land,  according  to  the  draught  of  water.  Vessels 
under  100  tons  make  fast  to  the  landing  place,  and  those  drawing  12  to  15  feet 
anchor  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  in  3  or  4  fathoms.  Men-of-war,  corvettes,  and 
frigates,  ought  to  cast  anchor  outside  these  islands  in  6  or  7  fathoms.  This  harbour, 
which  would  hold  a  considerable  number  of  vessels,  is  very  safe  in  all  seasons ; 
the  bottom  is  good  holding  ground,  and  it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  forms 
a  large  basin,  surrounded  with  islands,  which  prevent  any  heavy  swell  reaching  it. 
The  bank  lying  in  front  of  the  entrance  is  the  only  danger  to  shipping,  but  it  is 
easily  avoided  in  leading  winds,  by  keeping  along  the  land.  Should  a  vessel  be 
obliged  to  beat  in,  she  should  be  careful  not  to  touch  this  rock. 

The  town  of  Guaymas  has  about  5,000  inhabitants  in  the  fine  season,  and, 
during  the  rainy,  2,000  return  to  the  small  towns  in  the  interior.  The  port 
possesses  neither  fortifications  nor  garrison.*  The  low  price  and  excellent 
quality  of  the  flour  at  Guaymas  offer  considerable  advantages  to  shipping 

*  On  October  20th,  1847,  the  Port  of  Gaaymas  was  bombarded  and  captored  by  the  American 
frigate  Congress  and  sloop-of-war  Portsmouth,  About  500  shot  and  »heJls  were  thrown  into  tho 
town.  One  English  resident  was  killed,  and  some  houses  were  burned.  This  was  a  portion  of 
the  campaign  agalnBt  the  Mexican  republic,  which  resulted  in  the  entire  separation  of  California 
from  Its  former  masters. 

2   g 
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requiring  such.  Bullocks  are  worth  about  12  piastres.  Vegetables  are  scarce 
and  dear,  and  the  water  is  so  bad  in  the  harbour  that  they  send  boats  to  bring  it 
from  the  Rio  Yaqui  and  from  4  leagues  to  the  southward. 

Guaymas  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  which  make  it  extremely  hot  in  the 
rainy  season.     The  same  fevers  are  prevalent  here  as  at  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan.* 

The  following  remarks  on  Guaymas  are  by  Lieut.-Com.  S.  O.  Woolridge, 
H.M.S.  Spy  : — *•  I  arrived  at  Guaymas  on  July  2l8t,  1847,  in  four  days  from 
Mazatlan.  During  this  passage  we  experienced  strong  currents  running  to  the 
N.W.^f  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  They  were  much  influenced 
by  the  wind,  which,  from  the  19th  to  the  21st,  was  south-easterly  and  southerly. 
Current  also  runs  with  more  force  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  side  we  kept. 

**  Cape  Naro  can  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  Tetas  or  Paps,  which  resemble 
the  teats  of  a  goat ;  they  are  to  the  northward.  The  Island  of  St.  Pedro  Nolasco 
is  just  visible  from  the  deck  to  the  N.W.  The  land  on  the  Yaqui  shore  is  high 
and  peaked  ;  keeping  this  broad  on  your  starboard  bow,  steer  to  the  northward 
of  a  deep  bay,  where  the  land  breaks  off,  and  you  will  soon  perceive  the  Island  of 
Pajaros,  which  is  at  the  entrance,  or  facing  Guaymas.  The  water  is  deep  all 
along  the  Island  of  Pajaros ;  that  is  to  say,  4  fathoms,  so  close  as  to  throw  a 
biscuit  on  shore. 

''  A  large  ship  will  have  to  anchor  soon  after  passing  Pajaros ;  that  is,  abreast 
the  Morro,  in  5  fathoms.  A  small  ship,  and  those  of  Carysfort^s  class,  can 
anchor  inside  the  Isles  of  Ardilla  and  Almagro,  in  4  and  3}  fathoms,  just  inside 
them ;  and  in  3  fathoms,  as  far  in  as  the  point  off  the  town.  You  may  go  close 
to  either  of  the  Isles  Ardilla  or  Almagro,  in  3  and  3  J  fathoms. 

''  Fresh  beef  and  vegetables  are  to  be  obtained  here,  but  the  price  depends 
greatly  on  the  season  of  the  year.  In  August,  when  the  Spy  was  there,  it  was  a 
bad  time  of  the  year,  being  the  hottest  season,  the  thermometer  averaging  98^ 
in  the  shade,  when  the  country  is  very  dry,  and  there  is  no  herbage  for  cattle, 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  obtain,  and  higher  in  price.  The  Spy  paid  8  dollars  a 
quintal  for  it,  and  the  same  for  vegetables  ;  but  in  October  I  am  told  it  is  much 
lower.  There  is  also  very  good  flour  to  be  obtained  here  between  July  and 
March,  that  is,  all  the  end  and  beginning  of  the  year ;  and  with  little  difficulty 
(chiefly  depending  on  time)  very  good  biscuit  can  be  made.  In  August  this 
article  is  also  scarce,  and  dear  in  comparison,  because  the  new  batch  of  flour  is 
just  coming  in,  and  the  difficulty  of  transportation  from  the  interior  is  very  great, 
owing  to  there  being  no  herbage  for  the  mules.  I  contracted  for  640  quintals  of 
biscuit  for  H.M.S.  Constance  and  Spy,  at  10  dollars  the  quintal,  to  be  delivered 
at  the  contractor's  house,  and  bags  found  by  the  purchaser.  Flour  at  this  time 
was  16  dollars  the  carga,  or  300  lb.  But  I  am  told  in  September  and  October  it 
will  fall  to  9  dollars  the  carga,  when  biscuit  will  be  proportionably  cheaper. 
Water  is  very  difficult  to  be  got ;  it  is  to  be  obtained  by  sending  about  4  miles 
for  it,  or  it  can  be  purchased;  but,  owing  to  iu  having  to  be  brought  in  on 

*  Duflot  de  Mofras,  vol.  i.  pp.  183-4. 

t  This  wUl  demonstrate  that  these  currents  are  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  on  the  wind, 
for  we  are  told  by  other  commanders  that  there  is  a  great  outset  from  the  gulf,  which  must  be 
guarded  against  in  crossing  the  entrance. 
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mules,  or  in  carts,  the  price  is  very  high.    I  wanted  12  tons,  which  I  found  could 
not  be  obtained  for  less  than  30  dollars,  which  would  be  nearly  1  Os,  a  ton."  * 

Mr.  Jeffery,  R.N.,  makes  the  following  remarks :— ''  This  is  a  very  blind 
harbour  to  make,  the  entrance  being  entirely  hid  by  the  Island  of  Paxaros  (or 
Pajaros)  which  is  quite  barren,  and  of  a  light  gray  colour,  and  about  one  mile 
long.  After  rounding  Paxaros,  steer  right  for  the  Island  of  Morro,  which  is  on  a 
spit  of  land,  and  will  be  the  first  island  you  open,  bearing  about  N.W.  from  the 
West  end  of  Paxaros ;  when  you  open  the  two  islands  off  the  point  abreast  of 
Paxaros,  you  may  steer  right  between  them,  and  anchor  in  3}  or  4  fathoms,  good 
holding  ground,  and  perfectly  landlocked.  Fresh  water  can  be  obtained  by 
drawing  it  out  of  wells,  wood  can  be  cut,  fresh  provisions  are  plentiful,'* 

Proceeding  northwards  along  the  coast  of  Sonora,  at  4  leagues  from  Ouaymas 
is  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Puerto  EscondidOy  the  small  islands  of  San  Pedro 
NolascOf  La  Tortuga,  San  Pedro^  and  in  lat.  29^  the  Isla  del  Tiburon,  inhabited 
by  Seris  Indians,  who  have  some  huts  on  the  continent.  This  island  is  10  leagues 
in  length,  and  is  the  only  one  in  the  g^lf  which  is  inhabited.  It  forms  with  the 
coast  a  narrow  and  dangerous  channel  {el  Canal  Peligroso),  which  is  terminated 
by  the  islet  De  Iom  Patas.  All  this  part  of  the  province  is  barren,  and  only  a  few 
miserable  Tepocas  Indians  are  to  be  met  with,  and  the  old  Misione  de  Caborca, 
lying  22  leagues  in  the  interior,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  in  lat.  31^  N. 

To  the  North  of  the  Rio  de  la  Concepcion  de  Caborca  is  the  small  bay  of 
Santa  Sabina  and  the  Island  of  Santa  Inez,  the  Rio  de  Santa  Clara,  and  the 
watering  place,  Los  Tres  Ojitos,  As  far  as  the  Rio  Colorado ^  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  the  coast  is  barren,  and  very  low.  The  wind  perpetually  raises  clouds  of 
the  fine  sand  which  composes  it. 

RIO  COLORADO.— The  river  called  the  Rio  Colorado  de  TOccident,  tb 
distinguish  it  from  that  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  about  lat.  41^  N.  The  French  Canadians  named  its  upper  portion 
the  Riviere  Espagnole.  Its  length  is  about  300  miles,  and  during  the  fine  season 
it  is  very  shallow.  During  the  rainy  season,  and  after  the  melting  of  the  snows, 
it  overflows  its  banks,  and  inundates  the  flat  country  through  which  it  flows.  Its 
mouth,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  is  nearly  2  leagues  in  width,  and  is  divided  into 
three  channels,  by  two  small  islands  called  the  Islas  de  los  Tres  Reyes,  The 
tide  rises  here  20  or  2«5  feet,  causing  violent  currents,  which  run  at  the  rate  of 
10  or  12  miles  an  hour.  The  depth  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  very  small, 
and  to  enter  it  the  Californian  coast  must  be  kept  close  in  order  to  find  the 
passage,  which  is  very  narrow,  and  often  is  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet  in  depth. 
The  bed  of  the  river  is  filled  with  banks,  which  are  left  dry  at  low  water. 

At  8  leagues  above  its  mouth  the  Colorado  receives  the  Rio  Gila,  coming  from 
the  East,  after  it  is  increased  in  volume  by  the  Rio  de  la  Ascencion,  formed 
again  by  the  junction  of  the  Rios  Verde  and  Salado.  All  these  rivers  rise  in  the 
branches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  have  but  little  depth,  and  overrun  their  banks 
during  the  rains.  The  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  California  is  now,  as 
under  the  old  order  of  things  in  Mexico,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado  to  the 

*  Naotical  Hagaiine,  Dec.  1848,  pp.  637-8. 
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Oyyvite  the  Muui  ^f  »a  Maicc*.  b«L  'S 
mmkftf^  ^4  TfMm.  l^^mi^m^    Hue  ^if  Mita  BiMaiia  Qies  lioif  x 
tW(  ImaIu />!  tiie  iEra#  JMi^,    Tumfrjmt'mtmtjxobmbimd.    im 
MMfl  Iwkk  wiil  bK^  m/ttk,  tailML  the  SMi^reriftf,  kocvine  cW  aarm  cf  & 
r«  tKskiUyv.  4fi4  h^MtA  ftf  15  cr  ITj  tAos  cam  Cfdrr  cater  ic     Si 
jImI  />a  tlN(  bftftlU  of  tke  fff er  fccte  finuts  aad  snus  are,  or  bave 

MOLEJE^ — ^Ti«  if  as  exieascve  baj^  ahkk  raai  to  cLe 
abr/ire  mcr  aA4  P^at  G^acefcioa  oa  ike  Euc  Tlhe  kXlanitiz 
M€  hj  SJtefA^Agm,  %,  O.  Woolridfe :— *^  Poiat  Coaccfcioa  h  dificah  to  make 
CMit^  akea  jtm  kare  abo«it  a  dozea  cf  tke  aaaK  kaMl  vkkia  a  fev  silcs  cf  eaek 
<4W^  H//a«nrer^  Ute  best  oubrks  I  caa  pre  are  scve  tabic  iaad,  aki^  is  very 
r«aiiarkal>lc^  aad  m  rather  to  tke  ri^t  of  MoUje  liliage.  Keep  tkis  aboat  two 
ymhU  im  jour  itairbMini  bow,  aad  jc«  mar  tfand  m  until  roa  4iKorer  aome 
MMljr  i^kiJi,  abicb  are  off  a  pomt  called  Poata  Yaes.  Whca  roa  are  £ast  and 
WtH  whh  them,  joo  will  be  data&t  frooi  tkem  aboat  3  miles.  Ahitr  passing 
tbeie  Mkta,  tbrn  uteer  South  and  Si). W.,  antil  roa  make  out  the  Prramid  Rock, 
•pok^m  of  by  Capt.  Hamilton.  Tbit  rock  b  called  Sombrerito,  or  Liule  HaU 
f  tkiftfc  H  bad  to  call  it  Pyramid  Rock,  as  there  is  a  poiat  which,  in  standing  in, 
may  be  #«*ily  mistaken  for  it,  resembling  also  a  pyramid ;  bat  the  rock  is  a 
pyrumUl  ftsed  on  a  roond  pedestal  like  a  fort.  Another  good  way  of  making 
otit  this  place  h,  when  the  wind  b  fair,  to  keep  Tortaga  Island,  about  20  miles 
dbiafit,  l>earing  aboot  N.W.,  and  steer  in  S.E.  till  yon  make  out  the  sandy 
islets,  urul  proceed  as  abore.  There  is  a  passage  between  the  islets  and  the 
main  land  ftn  small  vessels,  but,  though  rery  inriting,  should  not  be  attempted. 
I  lri«rl  itt  l>tit  getting  into  2|  fathoms,  I  put  about  as  quick  as  possible.  My 
«ni  horagi;  marks  in  Moleji  Bay  were  as  follow,  in  5  fathoms  -.—Point  Concepcioa» 
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N.  84^  E. :  Tortuga  Isle,  N.  4°  W.;  Lobos  Isle,  N.  2«>  E.;  Sombrerito,  S.  67°  \V. 
(Pyramid  Rock  of  Capt.  Hamilton);  Equipalito,  S.  22°  W.  (Rock  on  South 
side  of  entrance  to  the  river);  Punta  San  Ynes,  N.  10°  W. 

'*  This  is  very  close  in,  but  I  wished  to  facilitate  the  watering;  about  half  a 
mile  further  to  the  northward,  in  8  fathoms,  is  a  very  good  berth.  In  going  into 
the  bay  after  making  out  the  Sombrerito,  if  you  wish  to  go  close  in,  take  care  not 
to  bring  the  Sombrerito  at  all  on  your  starboard  bow ;  that  is,  do  not  open  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  as  by  sounding  I  discovered  a  rock  with  only  one  fathom  on 
it;  it  is  on  a  sandbank  with  3  fathoms  all  round  it,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  shore ;  but  the  rock  itself  has  only  one  fathom.  It  lies  with  the  entrance 
of  the  river  open,  directly  between  the  Sombrerito  and  Equipalito  rocks,  distant 
from  half  to  one  mile  offshore.  I  am  surprised  Capt.  Hamilton  has  not  mentioned 
it,  for  I  must  have  gone  very  close  to  it  in  rounding  my  vessel  to.  The  report  of 
the  facility  of  watering  is  very  delusive  and  uncertain. 

"  In  the  first  place  I  cannot  think  it  possible  to  water  out  of  the  river,  as  it  is 
salt  for  at  least  2  or  2}  miles,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  time  boats  could  not 
possibly  get  up  so  far.  I  was  there,  fortunately,  when  the  moon  was  nearly  full, 
and  the  water  was  only  low  between  eleven  at  night  and  four  in  the  morning,  so 
that  I  was  enabled  to  water  about  eighteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  and  though 
I  had  but  one  small  boat  (23- feet  cutter),  I  managed  to  get  12  tons  in  two  days. 
She  had  to  go  1 }  miles  up  the  river,  to  the  house  of  Joseph  Padras,  and  the 
casks  were  rolled  about  100  yards  to  a  small  stream  in  his  garden  ;  with  a  force 
pump  it  might  be  obtained  without  running  the  casks.  The  water  is  delicious  to 
drink  at  the  stream,  but  it  is  so  very  low,  and  our  water,  after  being  a  day  or  two 
on  board,  became  so  black,  and  smelt  so  strong  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  that 
though  it  improved  by  keeping,  it  served  chiefly  for  cooking  and  washing. 

"  In  going  up  the  river  in  boats  keep  close  to  the  Sombrerito,  and  keep  the 
starboard  shore  on  board  till  you  are  a  mile,  or  one  and  a  quarter  up  the  river, 
when  you  will  encounter  a  sandbank  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  must  keep 
over  on  the  port  shore  to  clear  it.  Abreast  this  sandbank  is  the  Rancho  of  Jos6 
Padra.  At  the  time  I  visited  this  place,  in  August,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the 
season,  and  the  want  of  fodder,  there  was  no  beef  or  vegetables  to  be  procured. 
The  bay  is  open  to  the  N.E.  winds,  and  there  is  no  shelter  from  the  sea,  which 
rolls  in  heavily ;  but  with  all  other  winds  I  think  any  man-of-war  could  get  outt 
if  she  did  not  leave  it  too  late,  till  the  sea  was  too  heavy,  as  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  beating. 

''  The  passage  from  Guaymas  to  Molej6  Bay  can  be  easily  done  in  20  hours. 
I  left  Moleje  again  on  the  14th,  and  arrived  at  Guaymas  on  the  16th,  being 
36  hours.  On  the  26th  of  August  I  sailed  from  Guaymas  for  Mazatlan,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  3rd  of  September,  in  eight  days.  This,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
considered  very  fair,  as  south-easterly  winds  and  calms  prevail.  I  kept  over  by 
advice  on  the  western  shore,  and  passed  inside  of  Catalon  Island ;  but  I  think 
the  more  you  can  keep  in  mid-channel  the  better.  We  experienced  little  or  no 
currents,  but  the  wind  was  very  light  and  the  weather  fine  all  the  way.  On  the 
30th  and  31st  of  August  we  had  an  easterly  current  about  14'  per  diem." 

From  Moleje  Bay  to  Loreto  there  is  always,  near  the  land,  from  20  to  30 
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A  vessel  anxious  to  keep  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
during  the  bad  season,  cannot  do  better  than  run  over  to  the  Bay  of  La  Paz  on 
the  West  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  but  little  to  the  North  of  Mazatlan. 
This  splendid  harbour  is  formed  by  the  main  land  of  Lower  California  on  the 
starboard  hand  going  in,  and  a  long  chain  of  islands  with  shallow  passages 
between  on  the  port  hand.     The  most  eastern  island  is  Espiritu  Santo. 

North  end  of  Espiritu  Santo,  lat.  24°  36'  N.,  and  Ion.  110°  22'  W.,  with  a 
large  rock  due  North  of  it  5  miles. 

In  approaching  this  bay  from  Mazatlan  the  Island  of  Cerrabo  will  be  6rstmade, 
high  and  mountainous  ;  North  end  lat.  24°  23'  N.,  Ion.  of  South  end  109°  46'  W.; 
from  it  Espiritu  Santo  will  be  seen  bearing  about  W.  by  N.  The  bay  is  at  least 
30  miles  deep,  and  for  the  first  20  miles  a  deep  bold  shore  on  either  hand,  no 
bottom  with  20  fathoms  close  to  the  islands.  Large  vessels  anchor  under  the 
Island  of  San  Juan  de  Nepomuceno ;  but  small  ones  anchor  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  village  of  La  Paz :  fish,  water,  turtle,  cheese,  and  fruits  are  to  be  obtained 
here ;  and  cattle  also  in  the  wet  season  when  pasturage  is  to  be  found  on  the 
coast.     Snakes  are  very  numerous  and  venomous. 

A  knowledge  of  the  tides  or  currents  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  port  would  be 
very  serviceable ;  it  has  been  much  frequented  by  the  Americans  during  their 
operations  against  Mexico.  A  vessel  bound  to  California  could  only  have  one 
object  in  making  the  Mexican  coast,  en  route,  namely,  that  of  communicating 
with  her  owners  by  overland  despatch  through  Mexico,  and  as  that  is  a  possible 
occurrence  the  few  following  notes  will  serve  for  general  guidance. 

A  vessel  making  the  passage  northward  from  San  Bias,  had  better  make  an 
in-shore  track  until  she  reaches  the  latitude  of  or  sights  Cape  Lucas,  the  southern 
promontory  of  South  California,  as  she  will  there  get  the  true  wind,  which  blows 
almost  without  intermission  along  the  line  of  coast  from  the  northward.  A  West, 
or  may  be  a  South  of  West,  course  will  only  be  first  made  good,  but  as  an  offing 
is  obtained,  the  wind  will  be  found  to  veer  a  little  to  the  eastward.  However,  it 
will  always  be  the  object  to  make  headway,  and  get  out  of  the  tropic  without  any 
reference  to  the  longitude,  as  a  strong  N.W.  wind  will  soon  in  25°  or  28°  N.  run 
off  the  distance,  provided  you  have  sufficient  northing. 

The  attempt  to  beat  up  in-shore  amounts  to  perfect  folly,  if  it  does  not  deserve 
a  worse  name,  a  strong  current  accompanying  the  wind  ;  and  the  latter  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  running  in  for  your  port  with  westerly  winds.* 

At  La  Paz,  the  Rio  Yaqui,  and  Guaymas,  eight  or  ten  small  vessels,  of  20  to 
40  tons,  are  fitted  out  for  the  pearl  fishing.  The  divers  are  all  Yaquis  Indians. 
The  fishing  begins  in  May,  and  ends  in  October.  The  principal  pearl-banks  in 
the  gulf  are  in  the  Bay  of  La  Paz  and  near  Loreto,  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
Isle  Carmen,  Puerto  Escondido,  Los  Coronados,  Los  Danzantes,  San  Bruno, 
and  S.  Marcos  Islands.f 

H  was  called  under  the  name  of  Porto  del  Marques  del  Yalle  (Cortes),  and  lastly  that  by  which 
it  is  now  known.  It  was  during  his  stay  in  this  bay  that  Cortes  received  the  unpleasant  news  of 
his  disH^race,  brought  on  by  the  jealousies  which  his  great  services  raised,  and  that,  not  less  pain- 
ful, the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Mexican  viceroy,  sent  to  replace  him  in  the  command.—; 
Du  Petit  Thouart,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  March,  1849,  pp.  143-4.  t  Duflot  de  Mofras. 
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^\  mvL  id  lie  Mjeskoii  ssk.    It  m 
X  M  '*m^  1^  -hft  -wiatftrv  via  nerntminiies  -zaaiiie  's   Ljij>  rairibmi»  ^  buc 
duBK  .4iber  ^tpSkt  -be  SMt  if  Li.  ?^z.  jcsbie  icKsbesi.  wwa  j 
TTie  34iv  ^  ^ftok  lofli^.  wilt  -rnin  n  uiljiiu.  i  acr  jiiiweu. 
<lf  «9wsii  -vnftie  tfinvu  s  1.  23flii  ^ami:  'iir  run  ■■!■  iir      WnatL  j 
:infi  4C  «  .419  vmtL.     'Vi/us'  utty  a  ssl  to^  i.  aoBiL  .ivmes  -vincn  3il>  job 
•»  m  rlie  %iwfh  'vi  iam.  Mcanni^.     3mlnnn.  «f^  ud 

Tlie  fay  y  .im  £4«9i*  -ufiwi  aub  inr!innig*  ani  sester  inoL 

mnm^nq^  m^  -yerj  .rK^oiar.  ud  cue  meaoRie.  iv  nesuDi  if  x^  zroK  depik  in 
Che  ^jmfitft^  m  'iiinuMeses^  i.  jee  mace;. 

i4c  tte  vtiLa^  CTiMwrin^  if  tSier  amuei  ic  tiie  ame  i£ 
mknadhmMd  if  ?«^  JLtai^neaom  wad  imiie  Caiimmaig. 
^MTwy^aiut  wttyicfui,  ip»e  wained.    Tbe 

IS  «v<wt  iPlwHi  «iraflr!ir  nui  vsrj  br^sic.  buc  is  JB^ce^naced  vua  miunfis  of 
ttui  Hity^^  Tfhyitk  pfsmde.  die  muL  Ic  awHanendy  mm 
fUitr'*^  w^tm  ioe,  vaiTiii^  in  peiat  &nm  S  m  i  dailofs ;  vtd  aaipa  of  war  ciffiap  or 
fBitmtk^  *m  rymU  fbr  ritttt  Em  4r  3f»nffan,  «*J1  da  vdl  u  tike  tbdr  befiocks 
Iwir-^^  :*•  the  %^vej3iA  beef  ■  very  oUkhor,  ud  dees  ooc  aiibm  is  sssck  ■oaridb* 
iiKnc  ^<ii  as  cIm  taic  pm^usfMi  luav  HK>^iied  co  Her  Xa^eKj*  amce.  Wood  is 
aiy>ivC  die  stme  pr>se  a.^  at  »»  Bias.  Tae  diecse  is  raod,  i£  obks  cscclkmt,  and 
NM7  he  pr4enred  ac  aaj  a^ ;  it  s  the  refuse  of  qui  grarfci*r.  and  ai  treble  price  of 
tlwc  vHiek  is  siet  «i«i»  at  Jiaxatlaa  or  ssn  Bias. 

TKe  4»>Mtktff  aboot  Cafe  San  Lucas  is  auysataincas.  and  probsbly  ^nnhic 
Th«  ^isut¥%^  as  «e<{  as  the  h«Us«  are  very  abandnnc  b&  caed  ^or  Indian  %>. 

The  S(MFflpt6r  has  s^  hidden  dAn-ren  v>  fisar;  all  are  above  water.  After 
r^^nsdm^  the  VmjUa^  from  the  westward,  he  may  saieiy  sLind  for  the  booses, 
4u^^i^  hh  anehor  io  !->  &th<MBs.  Tne  bad  seascwi  is  sapposcd  to  commence 
is  Jofte^  and  terminates  cm  the  lit  of  Vof ember. 

A  w#>rd  ^  c^nUfm  in  asehorini^  liere  maj  be  given.  TKe  rSii^pAy*',  on  shorten- 
'tf$%  sail  IS  ^omisji;  i/9^  had  10  fathoms,  and  imoiediatelj  after  they  had  no  bottcm 
with  H^  htkufrtm^  just  as  thej  were  aboot  letting  go  the  anchor.  This  shows  the 
ffecM^ity  t4  fceefMOg  the  lead  on  the  bottom  before  letting  go  an  anchor,  or  yon 

^  Aith4  mMfm  //f  Hsu  Jm^  fo  tbe  fosibtm  port  of  the  pcniimili,  tbe  lesrned  Abb^  Cbsppe 
6'Aul^ff0^  4iHl,  whmn  1h^  Ro^tl  Aeademj  of  Sciences  leot  to  obterre  the  trmndt  of  Vcbiis  In 
tl^K  ff«  S«r«nit«f7  4«t«rmliM4  the  pMitson  of  Cape  Ssa  Lucas,  wbicfa  terred  ts  a  landlkU  and 
d^yntUrn  tiff  ihtt  ifcips  Utf  f;hfiM  and  Korope. 

f  fM  THU  Thotiafs,  r//L  II,  pp«  101-e. 

t  Voyagr  of  ths  fiulphuff  tfA,  I.  pp.  338-9. 
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In  Mr.  Bennett's  whaling  voyage  there  is  this  notice  of  the  bay  : — 

"  Hove-to  off  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  between  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Cape  Palmo, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Isthmus  of  California,  where  is  a  small  grazing 
settlement,  which  supplied  us  with  excellent  beef,  poultry,  and  cheese.  The  land 
about  Cape  St.  Lucas,  which  forms  the  S.W.  extreme,  is  bold,  rugged,  and 
mountainous ;  the  low  lands  appear  flat  and  sandy.  The  settlement  on  the  shores 
of  the  bay  is  a  little  to  the  N.£.  of  the  cape,  and  the  bay  affords  a  fair  roadstead 
with  17  fathoms  water  at  half  a  mile  from  the  beach  ;  but  open  to  the  S.£.  gales, 
which  are  very  severe.  The  tide  here  is  regular,  with  a  rise  and  fall  of  5  or  6  feet. 
Shipping  may  here  procure  fuel,  water,  and  provisions  ;  a  bullock  costs  from  5  to 
10  dollars.  The  residents  number  about  thirty,  and  the  whole  farm  belongs 
to  one  person.  Their  commerce  is  confined  to  the  English  and  American  South 
Sea  men,  who  visit  the  bay  for  supplies.  Close  in  with  the  land  I  obtained 
a  species  of  sea-weed  exactly  resembling  the  sargasso  or  gulf-weed  of  the 
Atlantic."* 

CAPE  SAN  LUCAS,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  is  in  lat. 
22°  52'  N.,  Ion.  109°  53'  W.  It  gradually,  though  not  very  regularly,  descends 
from  the  very  broken  and  uneven  range  of  mountains  which  extend  from  the 
N.W.,  and  terminates  in  its  South  extremity  in  a  hummock  of  low,  or  very 
moderately  elevated,  land,  of  a  rocky,  sterile  appearance. 

The  coast  between  Cape  San  Lucas  and  the  Island  of  Santa  Margarita,  a 
distance  of  130  miles,  is  in  many  parts  composed  of  steep,  white,  rocky  cliflTs ; 
the  country  rising  with  a  very  broken  and  uneven  surface  to  the  ridge  of  stupen- 
dous mountains  previously  mentioned,  and  which  are  visible  at  a  great  distance 
into  the  ocean.  The  shores  jut  out  into  small  projecting  points  that  terminate 
in  abrupt  cliffs,  and  having  less  elevated  land  behind  them,  gives  them  at  first 
the  appearance  of  being  detached  islands ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  case.  The  general  face  of  the  country  is  not  very  inviting,  being 
destitute  of  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions. 

After  having  doubled  Cape  San  Lucas,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast,  at  a 
short  league  from  it,  you  find  the  mission  of  Todos  los  Santos f  which,  at  the  period 
of  M.  Duflot  de  Mofras'  work,  still  contained  a  few  Indians.  There  is  an  anchor- 
age, with  a  small  rivulet  where  water  can  be  procured,  and  also  provisions  could 
be  had. 

At  the  parallel  of  24°,  the  mountains  form  a  promontory,  surmounted  by  three 
peaks,  the  truncated  summits  of  which  resemble  tables,  and  which  are,  from  this 
reason,  called  Las  Mesas  de  Narvaez. 

From  this  point  the  coast  runs  nearly  N.E.  to  the  large  island  of  Santa 
Margarita,  forming  the  South  entrance  of  the  immense  bay  of  La  Magdalena. 

The  GULF  of  MAGDALENA  is  an  extensive  inland  sea,  whose  existence  was 
scarcely  suspected  in  Europe  prior  to  the  visit  of  Capt.  Sir  E.  Belcher,  in  1839, 
when  he  minutely  surveyed  it,  and  the  fine  chart  recently  published  is  the  result 
of  that  survey.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the  French  frigate  La  Venus,  under 
Da  Petit  Thouars,  also  surveyed  its  shores,  and  his  plan,  much  less  elaborate 

•  This  is  also  quoted  in  the  Joamal  of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  vil.  chap.  2,  pp.  228-9. 
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than  that  of  OQr  Efle^j^h  bTdroera^h^rir  ^^^rms  %  port^ca  cr  me  itl-.u  scccoponjci^ 

the  TOTaee- 

It  may  properU  be  umI  to  coofl^ac  c^  tvo  ext£asiT<>:  -i^t?  ;    Aljicjxs   Eat  k 
the  5.E-,  ajid  M^dk^na  Bat,  :hi5  prncipal .  oj  tiie  X.W. 

S/iSTA  M^i^AftiTA  Lii^92:.  wiich.  iiraiA  the  ieaw^krd  uce  of  the  r 
part  of  these  t«o  ba^s.  is  abcac  -2'2  sLiLes  ia  Leartii.  bj  *2 1  m  a.Y«nse  breath. 
In  Its  centre  it  is  so  x**.  liiar  at  a  diKartce  it  mi^iic  be  tikea  iar  cvo  sepirate 
istaiMis,  the  ocrthera  and  souuhera  porticos  being  ai*|h  laa*i- 

Cd^  Juseo  is  its  ioothp-east  point,  ^nd  ia  bcld-tc.  Foot  niiles  X.?(.W.  frofzk 
it  m  Moont  Santa  Mirzarxa,  abcot  ^fihO  fiset  in  heiehc  To  the  East  of  it  is  the 
foothem  and  intnckZA  entrance  to  the  two  baTs.  through  the  JUkmja  Ckojukel^ 
fonaed  br  die  low  sandT  exo-emitT  cf  Cresciemte  ULoMd^  called  Sla,  JlariMa 
PmMl.  The  tide  mns  tctt  ^ronei^  throo^  this  oarrcv  dfcannei.  which  is  much 
embarrasted  by  sandy  patches  neariy  and  qaite  awash.  No  instroctLoos  can 
tbereA>re  be  giTen  fcr  thL^,  asd  will  be  scarcely  erer  re<^^ired. 

AucEjss  Bat  »  aboat  12  miks  \n.  extent  to  the  N.W.,  and  is  dirided  from 
the  pcincxpal  bay  by  a  narrow  bat  clear  and  deep  channel^  formed  by  a  nady 
pfojectioo  froai  the  main  land  on  the  X.E.  The  extremity  cf  this  is  called 
Ltmgma  (ToDgoe)  Pcimt^  and  connected  with  it  is  an  extensiTe  low  island,  named 
MoMgrcmt  liloMd. 

Soothward  of  this  sandy  tract,  the  Island  of  Santa  Margarita  is  dirided  into 
two  wtyu^JUt  tracts  of  monntansoos  land  by  a  low  sandy  neck.  From  the  chart, 
these  points  would  seem  to  be  the  e&ct  of  currents,  probably  in  combination 
with  the  geological  changes  hereafter  noticed. 

The  North  side  of  Santa  Margarita  Island,  from  this  strait,  trends  nearly 
West,  /me,  to  its  N.W.  point.  Cape  Redomdo^  off  which,  to  the  distance  o(  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  some  sunken  rocks  extend.  About  midway  between  its 
eztremitiesy  on  the  seaward  (ace,  is  Pequema  Bay^  ^ji^g  against  the  low  tract 
preTionsly  mentioned ;  Cape  Judas  forms  its  N.W.  extremity.  Two  species  of 
tortoises  are  Ibund  on  the  island,  one  of  which  is  Tery  good  eating,  bat  the  shell 
worthless ;  the  other,  on  the  contrary ,  is  unfit  for  food,  bnt  the  shell  is  excellent 
and  valuable. 

The  entrance  to  Magdaleva  Bat  lies  between  Cape  Redondo  and  Entrada 
Poinif  the  southern  point  of  ibe  San  Lazaro  peninsula:  like  the  opposite  side, 
tome  sunken  rocks  lie  off  it  Mount  Isabel,  1,270  feet  high,  lies  d|  miles  N.W. 
of  ft.  The  widtli  of  the  entrance  is  2|  miles,  and  the  depth  between  the  bead 
15  to  20  fathoms.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Isabel,  within  the  bay,  a  fresh-water 
marsh  is  marked  on  the  chart.  This  is  3  miles  within  the  entrance  point.  Five 
miles  farther  on,  on  the  N.E.  face  of  the  peninsula,  and  near  to  where  the  high 
land  sinks  to  the  long  sandy  neck  connected  with  it  northward,  i%  the  anchorage 
tinder  Delgada  Point ;  here  Capt.  Belcher  established  his  observatory.  This  is  in 
(at.  ,W  24'  18"  N.,  Ion.  1 12^  &  2V  N.  This  was  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  600  feet 
in  height,  according  to  M.  do  Tessan's  chart. 

Northward  of  this  the  bay  becomes  very  shallow,  but  has  some  deeper 
channels  eitending  northward,  separated  by  extensive  shoals,  which  have  received 
the  names  of  Du  Petit  Thouars,  T€tsan,2ind  La  Venus,  the  French  surveyors  and 
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their  ship.  As  there  can  be  no  inducement  whatever  for  entering  them,  no  further 
notice  here  is  necessary. 

In  the  account  of  his  exploration,  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  gives  the  following 
description  of  his  progress  : — 

I  was  fully  prepared  to  have  found,  as  the  name  imported,  an  extensive  bay, 
but  on  entering  the  heads,  which  are  about  2  miles  asunder,  no  land  could  be 
discerned  from  the  deck,  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  or  East;  and  even  after  entering, 
it  was  quite  a  problem,  in  this  new  sea,  where  to  seek  for  anchorage,  our 
depths  at  first,  even  near  the  shore,  ranging  from  17  to  30  fathoms.  However, 
as  the  prevailing  winds  appeared  to  be  westerly,  I  determined  on  beating  to  wind- 
ward, in  which  it  eventually  proved  I  was  correct.  About  4  p.m.  we  reached 
a  very  convenient  berth  in  10  fathoms,  with  a  very  sheltered  position  for  our 
observatory.  Preparations  were  immediately  made  for  the  examination  of  this 
extensive  sea,  or  what  I  shall  in  future  term  the  Gulf  of  M agdalena. 

It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the  coast  formerly  presented  three  detached 
islands,  viz.,  St.  Lazarus  range,  Magdalena  range,  and  Margarita  range,  with 
one  unnamed  sand  island,  and  numerous  sand  islets.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
its  estuary  meets  those  from  La  Paz,  forming  this  portion  of  Southern  California 
into  one  immense  archipelago. 

The  first  part  of  our  expedition  led  us  up  the  northern  branch  of  what  held 
out  some  prospect  of  a  fresh-water  river,  particularly  as  frequent  marks  of  cattle 
were  noticed.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  part  of  our  survey,  we  noticed  that  the 
St.  Lazarus  range  is  only  connected  by  a  very  narrow  belt  of  sand  between  the 
two  bays,  and  that  the  summits  of  some  of  these  sand  hills  were  covered  in  a 
most  extraordinary  manner  by  piles  of  fragile  shells,  which  resembled  those  found 
recently  in  the  gulf.  At  elevations  of  50  and  60  feet,  these  minute  and  fragile 
shells  were  (ownd perfect ;  but  on  the  beaches,  either  seaward  or  within,  not  a  shell 
vas  visible.  This  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  these  sandy  wastes  are  constantly 
in  motion,  and  drowning  everything  else,  and  yet  these  shells  are  always  exposed. 
On  digging  beneath  them  to  erect  marks,  no  beds  of  shells  occurred,  nothing  but 
plain  sand.  It  was  further  remarkable,  that  they  appeared  to  be  collected  in 
families,  principally  area,  venus,  cardium,  and  murex  ;  when  ostrea  appeared 
they  were  by  themselves. 

The  cliffs  throughout  the  gulf  abound  in  organic  remains,  and  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  the  same  cause  has  produced  the  above  unaccountable  phenomena, 
which  I  witnessed  throughout  a  range  of  at  least  90  miles. 

Having  explored  the  westernmost  estuary,  about  17  miles  North  of  our 
observatory,  until  no  end  appeared  of  its  intricacies,  I  resolved  on  attempting  a 
second,  which  afforded  a  wider  entrance,  about  4  miles  beyond  the  last,  and  it 
still  offered  ample  scope  for  employment,  the  advance  boats  being  at  that  moment 
in  4  fathoms,  and  distant  heads  in  view ;  but  finding  no  hope  of  reaching  fresh 
water,  I  determined  on  adhering  to  its  main  outlines. 

By  November  9th  (1839),  we  had  reached  the  East  end  of  the  first  gulf,  and 
found  the  channel  or  strait  connecting  them  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide.  I  was  sanguine  in  expecting  that  we  should  discover  a  safe  channel  out  by 
the  East  end  of  Margarita,  but  I  found  that  our  boats,  and,  upon  emergency, 
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liasrja^  nuriL  laPFi  iMiwir  oic  inc  k  wm  in  loo  difink  asd  dovbtU  fior 

"lie  SXlQ. 

'fie  -ssiKrvirrL  tisciiic  ik  tt  -Ti:  suis :  boc  m  T3is  da.T  I  coeld  detect  breaks  wliidi 
mr.r-KPT  ^r^CEr  ^amaea  "ncjpgsu,  -nen.  vxic  coljC  paiaH'  fcttov  a&t  jdkm  breaks 
if  nim  u  iir  IS  "ne  -pi's  sxtud  ttcs  nimuL.  I  kove  ivsc  t^e  iligklcal  dosbt  that 
-neK  ssnar^  inm  -ptsL  *3i£m.  lOii  tfubul't  h  lie  v^ry  sue  ol  tbe  wkM  distant 
auiimiaui.  ^vsl  nm  "ne  3iuf  if  OdaraiL.  Ai  I  iis  axnaed  tiba  tkere  are  no 
X"ML  >t»iBinm  ji  ii£  n«r— i"*"  if  1^  pB.  BBC  3ac  "^^ ^^^'^  csiesiQS  ivB  vestcflT  fiom 
3sic  t*»nrnm»ni  -h-jm,  x  A  itic  mijnzmiiiK  3ac  Qsey  mec  Akboagb  tbe  tolalion 
•if  dii»  £  lescua  iBXT  Oiic  mt  Tomnuszakikj  lajjatZkJUL,  k  is  ai^ibiT  Bteiesting  in  a 
I'H.e-  JUtuirat  vanL  if  -r-fv. 

AJFT  mL  ne  ime  ason&sc  ^Ji^in— ■  «ieis  sk  tas  aHMBe  akeel  of  waler,  it 
vtH  f.ir  t^^rij  ie  mxinr^i.  ^oac  hcvioobijs  tta  las  port  caer  ?  Hie  reply  is, 
ac  :»  ji^Mnit^  mamPTC.  <rt*»nw  bbc.  Irik  ag^s3i  vaaa*  covrsea,  which  were 
zrj  jc  :ae  nmr  if  ivr  itbc  x  y  <«:iaBBC  ac  icry  fwmfil  streams  scoar 
.  3e  wmosr  feaooK.  'v'liia^  n  ztm  ^eeira^  ia  7eck.^3»ed  between  May 
c  C«caio«£. 

Fnsi.  caa  3ie  'SaasxT  lon.rwi  ir  fie  aoarr  naoiSTffvcV 

As  a  pen  iir  rnc  jiixr  lay  ilmgi»'  x  ia  ua  icry  iiwiubm  ■! ;  and  for  this 

ccaier  c«r  jtsczten  ir  scacaerx  luamjoarc  bam  sar  be  selected.    The 

Fzri  >£C3Br  sifj^fr :  'luc  "se  iaoBBr  ia  turriialj  aaore  oooTenient, 

Ix  wiz  X  vciLii  be  x  ixccc  {iIc'^iMe  ^bussivcwk.  pKtrwIarly  if  watching  the 
coK!C$  cc  M esLCc  cc  Cj."-.i:nm„  »  la  imc  iszojir  |re««mt  tbe  fomation  of  an 
esci^bLauDdi  wxbrai  u^xir<  xtral  5rr;s«  lac  lac  Docne  oi  tbe  eoantiy  itself 

cf  Mxrp-**^:^  vc«Lji  u-ri  ax  far^ilia::  ss:it  iv  a  deposit  for  naval 


$cc>nesw     Mxrieljc  v:w^E7s  ca  ize  bf.a2$  re  ear-uce  woLJd  ooapletdy  command 
it,  arsd.  <ic^pclii  cc  ue  >£3aSf,  ic  5,r»  c:.iji  *2»»  JuvipoL 

Witer  wj^iiii  c:^'rc>s^  5r^  lu  w^Lia^  zi  wribi  we  13d  proof  in  spots  where 
tbe  wiki  beuss  had  serapec  bri** ;  >^:  rrc<a  icoe  ;  zc  ik«bc  leaaoveable)  causes, 
it  w:as  intensely  bctur.  Ti>er«  k  zcci  =:*:  -x  zie  £«--«:€>riI  cowtitatioa  of  the  hilJ 
to  render  it  so. 

The  ranges  of  bills  cxa^-tsz:^  tbe  ur««  s«:^£$  cf  Kocctaias  Tary  from  1,500 
to  2,000  fe^L* 

It  is  hii*  wAter,  full  and  cbanp?,  in  Jla^dMflka  Baj,  ai  7*  35*;  rise,  6  feet 
3  inches  ;  v;iriatioo«  9^^  K=i  E. — J5J^> 

From  Entrada  Point,  the  enirjinvV  to  Jlafdaleci  Eat,  to  Cape  C^tno,  which  is 
at  the  North  end  of  the  elerated  fvtn  of  the  pesinsnU.  the  distance  is  9  miles,  the 
breadth  of  the  peninsula  boin^  her*,  on  an  averai;e.  abcnt  e  miles. 

From  Cape  Corw  to  the  S«F«  point  of  C^pe  Lazaro,  the  disunce  is  7^  miles, 
and  the  outer  coast  is  fom^cd  by  tbe  kua^,  narrow,  sandy  neck  which  separates  the 
ocean  from  the  cntmni^  channels  in  the  North  part  01  Magdalena  Bay,  before 

•  Sir  KiU»  IWK^Wr.  tW,  i.  |v  »l— ^«v 
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noticed.  This  recedes  4  or  5  miles  from  the  general  line  of  the  coast,  and  forms 
under  Cape  Lazaro,  that  is,  to  the  southward  of  it,  the  Bay  of  Santa  Maria, 

Cape  San  Lazaro  is  in  lat.  24^  44^50'',  and  is  1,300  feet  in  height ;  hence  the 
coast  trends  to  the  East  and  northward,  and  is  steep- to  as  far  as  the  small  bay 
(Pequena  Bay)  formed  by  Point  Santo  Domingo,  in  about  lat.  26^. 

The  ALIJOS  ROCKS,  or  Farallones  AlijoSy  a  cluster  of  four  high,  detached, 
and  remarkable  rocks,  lie  off  140  miles  from  this  part  of  the  coast.  They  are  in 
lat.  24^  5V,  and  Ion.  115°  47'.  This  position  was  accurately  determined  by 
Admiral  Du  Petit  Thouars,  who  saw  them  for  the  second  time.  They  will  be  again 
noticed  hereafter,  but,  from  their  dangerous  character,  they  must  be  alluded  to 
here. 

The  coast  beyond  Point  Santo  Domingo  trends  to  the  N.W.  for  nearly  20 
leagues,  and  then  turns  abruptly  for  10  leagues  to  the  S.E.,  when  it  forms  Point 
Abreojos  (open  your  eyes),  the  extremity  of  which  is  surrounded  with  dangerous 
rocks.    The  point  it  in  lat.  26°  42'  N.,  Ion.  1 13°  34'  W. 

The  two  small  islands  of  La  Asuncion  and  San  Rogue  lie  on  the  coast  to  the 
N.W.     The  coast  is  clear  thence  for  80  miles  to  the  northward. 

SAN  BARTHOLOMEW  BAY,  or  Turtle  Bay,  as  it  is  also  called  by  the 
whalers,  lies  to  the  South  of  Point  S.  Eugenio.  The  bay  is  formed  by  a  high 
range  of  loose  cliffs  on  the  North  and  a  fine  graVelly  bay  on  the  East,  and  a 
coarse  sandy  tongue  connects  a  high  peninsula,  or  island  at  high  water,  in  its 
centre,  forming  a  third  southern  bay.  From  this  peninsula  rocks  extend 
northerly,  partly  under  water,  jutting  into  the  heart  of  the  bay,  and  forming  a 
safe  land-locked  position,  having  5  fathoms  within. 

The  sheltered  position  where  the  whalers  resort  to  cooper  is  within  a  range  of 
reefs  which  divides  the  bay,  from  seaward,  into  two  parts.  The  anchorage  taken 
by  the  Sulphur  was  in  7  fathoms,  sheltered  from  all  but  S.W.  winds ;  but  bad 
holding  ground.  The  surrounding  land  is  high  and  mountainous. — (Belcher, 
vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

The  place  of  observation  on  the  northern  head  of  the  bay  is  in  lat.  27°  40'  N., 
Ion.  114°  51'  20*  W. ;   var.  10°  46'  E.— (1839.) 

In  proceeding  along  the  coast,  the  Point  San  Eugenio^  which  appears  to  form 
but  one  promontory  with  Natividad  Island,  lying  off  its  western  extremity,  should 
be  avoided. 

The  Island  of  Natividad  lies  S.  4-  E.,  distant  14  miles  from  the  peaked 
mountain  on  Cerros  Island.  It  appeared  to  Vancouver  to  be  about  4  miles  long 
in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  and,  like  the  latter,  presented  a  barren  and  dreary 
aspect.  It  is  moderately  elevated,  and  lies  off  (Point  S.  Eugenio)  the  S.W.  point 
of  the  large  Bay  of  S.  Sebastian  Vizcaino. 

Here,  as  at  Cape  San  Lazaro,  the  whalers  come,  passing  by  night  between  the 
island  and  the  main  land,  and  anchoring  against  the  point,  which  is  very  low.  The 
passage  between  the  island  and  this  point  is  7  or  8  miles  wide,  and  has  a  depth 
of  from  17  to  25  fathoms.  In  approaching  from  the  South,  a  tolerably  high 
mountain,  called  the  Morro  Hermoso,  shows  itself  to  the  south-eastward  of  the 
point.  In  coming  from  the  North  the  islands  of  Cerros  and  San  Benito  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide. 
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To  the  East  of  Point  San  Eugenio,  the  coast  recedes  considerably  for  the  space 
of  a  degree  of  latitude,  forming  the  great  Bay  of  Sebastian  Vizcaino^*  in  which, 
in  lat.  28°  56',  is  the  small  bay  Del  Pescado  Blanco,  formed  by  a  point  5  or  6 
miles  in  extent,  which  projects  to  the  southward. 

CERROS  or  CEDROS  ISLAND  forms  the  most  western  side  of  the  Bay  of 
S.  Sebastian  Vizcaino.  In  the  Spanish  charts  it  is  represented  to  be  about 
10  leagues  long.  Vancouver,  who  approached  it  from  the  northward,  says: — 
"  The  shores  of  the  Island  of  Cerros  wore  an  uneven,  broken  appearance,  though 
on  a  nearer  view  they  seemed  to  be  all  connected.  The  southern  part,  which  is  the 
highest,  is  occupied  by  the  base  of  a  very  remarkable  and  lofty  peaked  mountain, 
that  descends  in  a  peculiar  rugged  manner,  and  by  projecting  into  the  sea,  forms 
the  S.W.  end  of  the  island  into  a  low,  craggy  point ;  this,  as  we  passed  at  the 
distance  of  5  or  6  leagues,  seemed,  like  the  other  part  of  the  island,  to  be  destitute 
of  trees,  and  nearly  so  of  other  vegetable  productions."  f 

The  Island  of  Sak  Benito  lies  W.  by  N.  |  N.,  20  miles  from  the  peaked 
mountain  on  Cerros  Island.  It  is  a  small  island,  and  has  some  islets  and  rocks 
about  it. 

Plata  Maria  Bay. — Northward  of  Pescado  Blanco  Bay,  in  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  Ion. 
114°  31'  W.,  is  Santa  Maria  Point,  to  the  East  of  which  is  Playa  Maria  Bay,  the 
limits  of  which  may  be  taken  as  Black  Point,  about  6  miles  S.E.  by  compass  from 
Santa  Maria  Point.  The  bay  is  open,  but  clear  ;  and  inland,  2  miles  from  the 
head  of  it,  is  a  hill  called  the  Nipple,  1,132  feet  high ;  and  in  the  North  part  of 
the  bay,  on  the  coast,  is  what  Capt.  Kellett  calls  Station  Peak,  256  feet  high. 
The  variation  line  in  1847  was  8^  44'  E. 

We  have  no  particulars  of  the  coast  northward  of  this,  further  than  what  the 
Spanish  charts  afford  us,  until  we  come  to  St,  Geronimo  Island^  whose  position 
is  determined  as  lat.  29°  48',  Ion.  115°  47'.  The  next  place  is  Port  San 
Quentin. 

PORT  SAN  QUENTIN  is  the  name  applied  or  chosen  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher 
for  the  harbour,  which,  under  several  Spanish  and  English  charts,  is  called  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco.  This  is  much  preferable,  as  the  triple  repetition  of  this 
name  on  this  coast,  applied  by  the  Spaniards  in  honour  of  their  patron  saint, 
peculiarly  so  regarded  by  the  navigators  in  the  Pacific,  has  led  to  confusion. 
Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  plan  does  not  notice  former  synonymes,  but  we  take 
the  following  extracts  as  applying  to  this  spot : — 

Cape  San  Quentin  (or  Virgenes),  the  western  point  of  the  Port  San  Quentin, 
is  a  long,  low,  projecting  point  of  land.  From  this  it  takes  a  course  of  about 
N.N.W.,  for  8  miles,  to  Point  Zuniga  of  Capt.  Vancouver.  This  portion  of 
the  coast  consists  of  five  remarkable  hummocks,  nearly  of  equal  height  and  size, 
moderately  elevated,  with  two  smaller  ones  close  to  the  water  side,  the  whole 
rising  from  a  tract  of  very  low  and  nearly  level  land,  forming  a  very  projecting 

•  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  from  whom  this  name  is  derived,  was  charged  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  of 
Mexico,  Don  Oaspar  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Monterey,  to  survey  these  coasts.  He  set  sail  on  thli 
commission  from  Acapulco,  May  5th,  1602,  with  four  vessels,  and  among  otiiers,  discovered  and 
named  the  Port  of  Monterey,  which  has  remained  the  capital  of  this  country  up  to  recent  times. 

t  Vol.  iii.  p.  342. 
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promontory.  This  was  named,  by  Vancouver,  Point  Five  Hummocks,  who  says 
that  it  is  as  conspicuous  and  remarkable  as  any  projecting  point  the  land  affords.* 

In  coming  down  the  coast  from  the  northward,  he  had  taken  it  for  a  series  of 
detached  islands. 

The  following  is  by  Capt.  Morrell,  the  American  commander,  whose  work  we 
have  before  quoted,  with  a  caution.  His  observations  appear  to  agree  with  the 
Admiralty  survey,  therefore  they  are  here  inserted. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  fresh  water  or  wood  at  this  place.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  8cale-6sh  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  which  may  be  caught  with  a  small 
seine  in  great  abundance  ;  among  them  are  very  large  mullets,  which  average 
three  pounds  a  piece. 

Vessels  intending  to  enter  this  port  must  steer  for  Cape  San  Quentin,  the 
S.W.  point  of  the  bay,  which  opens  to  the  South;  and  when  you  are  within 
2  miles  of  its  southern  extremity,  steer  N.N.E.  until  the  point  bears  W.N.W., 
when  you  may  haul  N.N.W. ;  or  if  the  wind  is  out  of  the  bay,  you  may  make 
short  tacks,  taking  care  not  to  stretch  under  the  East  shore  in  less  than  5 
fathoms  of  water,  from  which  it  shallows  very  suddenly.  In  approaching  the 
West  shore,  you  may  stand  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  beach,  after  the  point 
bears  West,  and  choose  your  anchorage  in  from  7  to  3  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
There  is  a  sand  and  rocky  bank,  running  off  the  S.W.  point,  in  a  S.S.W, 
direction,  with  4  feet  water  on  it  at  low  ebb.  The  tide  rises  here  about  9  feet  on 
the  neap,  and  11  feet  on  the  spring  tides,  f- 

The  following  are  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  own  observations  on  the  port,  which  he 
has  surveyed : — 

'*  Port  San  Quentin  does  not  afford  anything  equal  to  San  Diego,  but  it  is 
more  secure  when  within,  and  might  afford  fresh  water. 

''  The  sandy  point  on  the  West  side  of  the  entrance  is  situated  in  lat. 
30°  22'  N..  Ion.  115°  56'  33"  W.;  variation,  12°  6'  E. ;  high  water,  full  and 
change,  9*  5',  rise  9  feet. 

*'  The  whole  coast  is  dreary,  being  either  sand  hills  or  volcanic  mountains,  five 
of  which,  very  remarkably  placed,  caused  one  of  the  early  navigators  to  call  it 
the  Bay  of  Five  Hills.  It  is  the  Bay  of  the  Virgins  of  the  former,  and  Port  San 
Quentin  of  the  later  Spanish  surveyors. |  As  it  appears  engraved  under  the 
latter,  on  an  extensive  scale  (which  misled  us  and  caused  our  touching),  I  have 
preferred  that  name  for  it. 

''The  Island  and  Paps  of  Las  Virgenes  (Cenizas  ?)  are  situated  to  seaward, 
about  2  miles  from  what  has  been  termed  Observatory  Peak  in  our  plan.*'§ 

Point  Zuniga,  according  to  Vancouver's  chart  (he  passed  near  to  it),  is  the 
North  extreme  of  what  he  called  Five  Hummock  Point,  and  is  6  or  7  miles  N.W. 
by  N.  of  Cape  San  Quentin. 

*  Capt.  Vancouver,  vol.  il.  pp.  482-3.  <'  The  S.E.  point  of  San  Quentin  (Bay  of  S.  Francisco) 
has  a  remarkable  mount  of  white  barren  sand  t>ehind  it." — Ibid, 

t  Morreirs  Narrative,  &c.,  pp.  190,  200. 

t  The  North  promontory  is  called,  by  Vancouver,  Point  Five  Hummockn,  as  before  mentioned. 
In  hia  chart,  the  bay  to  the  North  of  Point  Zuniga,  the  North  end  of  the  promontory,  is  called 
the  Bay  de  los  Virgenes. 

§  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  toI.  i.  p.  329. 
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Cevizas  Island  (or  S.  Hilario  Island;  Virgenes  of  Sir  E.  Belcher?)  lies  ofT 
Point  Zuniga  about  3  miles.  It  is  4  miles  in  circuit,  of  a  triangular  form ; 
its  western  side  is  formed  of  steep  high  cliffs,  but  its  N.£.  and  S.£.  sides 
terminate  in  low  sandy  land,  extending  toward  the  continent.*  Capt  MorreU 
says  it  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  entirely  barren  ;  the  rocks  have  been  melted 
into  a  complete  lava,  and  the  low  land  is  covered  with  pumice  stone.  There  is  a 
reef  lying  off  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island  about  2  miles,  and  another  off  the 
N.W.  part,  at  nearly  the  same  distance.  He  here  found  about  800  sea- 
elephants,  and  on  the  North  and  West  sides  400  sea-leopards,  the  former  very 
tame,  the  latter  extremely  wild  and  difficulty  to  approach. 

CAPE  COLNETT  is  about  30  miles  northward  of  Cenizas  Island.  The  interval 
forms  the  large  bay  of  San  Ramon  ^  or  De  los  Virgenes,  Cape  Colnett  is  ?ery 
remarkable  from  its  shape  and  appearance,  as  likewise  by  its  forming  a  bay  on 
its  N.W.  and  another  on  its  S.E.  side.  It  was  thus  called  by  Vancouver,  who 
says  (vol.  ii.  p.  481): — '*  This  promontory  bore  a  very  singular  character  as  we 
passed  ;  the  cliffs  already  described  as  composing  it  are,  about  the  middle,  between 
their  summit  and  the  water  side,  divided  horizontally,  nearly  into  two  equal  parts 
and  formed  of  different  materials ;  the  lower  part  seemed  to  consist  of  sand  or 
clay,  of  a  very  smooth  surface,  and  light  colour  ;  the  upper  part  was  evidently  of 
a  rocky  substance,  with  a  very  uneven  surface,  and  of  a  dark  colour :  this  seemed 
to  be  again  divided  into  narrow  columns  by  vertical  strata.  These  apparent 
divisions,  as  well  horizontally  as  vertically,  existed  with  great  uniformity  all  round 

the  promontory."  t 

From  Cape  Colnett  to  Point  Grajero,  the  distance,  according  to  Vancouver,  is 
50  miles.  He  was  prevented  from  minutely  examining  this  portion  of  the  coast 
from  the  effects  of  extensive  conflagrations  of  the  grass  and  shrubs  on  the  land, 
the  smoke  and  heat  of  which,  brought  by  an  E.N.E.  wind,  enveloped  the  vessel 
in  an  uncomfortable  manner. 

At  3  leagues  S.  by  £.  of  Point  Grajero,  lie  a  cluster  of  detached  rocks  (Solitarioi 
Island),  about  half  a  league  from  a  small  projecting  point,  that  forms  a  bay  or 
cove  on  each  side  of  it. 

At  Point  Grajero  (of  Vancouver)  the  coast  takes  a  sharp  turn  to  S.E.,  forming 
the  Bay  of  Todos  los  Santos.  Off  the  cape  some  rocky  islets  and  rocks  extend 
N.W.  J  W.,  a  league  distant. 

The  coast  northward  of  Todos  los  Santos  Bay  consists  of  high,  steep,  rocky 
cliffs,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  composing  a  craggy,  mountainous  country, 
extending  in  a  N.W.  by  N.  direction  for  about  10  leagues  to  Point  San  Miguel^ 
when  it  assumes  a  more  northerly  direction,  or  N.  by  W.  |  W.,  for  6  leagues. 
The  shores  still  continue  to  be  of  steep  rocky  cliffs,  which  in  general  rise,  though 

•  Vancouver. 

f  M.  Duflot  de  MofraB  (whose  work,  however.  Is  not  to  be  depended  ou  for  geographical  detail) 
says,  that  at  Cape  Colnett,  and  also  at  Todot  los  Santos  Bay  and  Point  Gngero,  salt  Is  to  be  pro- 
cured. He  8a]#,  that  at  Port  San  Quentin,  the  American  ships  hafe  visited  the  Salinas  (which  are 
unworked)  to  procure  this  necessary  article,  but,  for  want  of  hands,  they  prefer  bringing  it  from 
the  United  States  to  cure  the  beef  which  is  got  on  the  CaUfomian  coast.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  too,  have  examined  these  ports  for  the  same  purpose.  At  Point  Qrajero,  in  the  drjr 
season,  great  quantities  of  crystallized  salt  may  be  taken. 
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uot  very  abruptly,  to  a  very  billy  country,  remarkable  for  three  conspicuous 
mountains,  entirely  detached  from  one  another,  rising  in  quick  ascent  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  shore,  on  a  nearly  plain  and  even  surface.  The  northernmost  of 
these  presented  the  appearance  of  a  table  in  all  directions  from  the  ocean  ;  the 
middle  one  terminated  in  a  sharp  peak ;  and  the  southernmost  in  an  irregular 
form.  The  centre  one  of  these  remarkable  mountains  lies  from  Port  San  Diego, 
S.£.  by  S.,  distant  9  leagues,  and,  at  a  distance,  may  serve  to  point  out  that 
port.  They  are  called  the  Tables,  or  Mesas  de  Juan  Gomez  ;  and  hereabout  the 
boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  California,  and  the  United  States  and 
Mexican  territories  reaches  the  coast.* 


CHAPTER   XI. 

THE  COAST  OF  UPPER  CALIFORNIA. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  chapter,  some  remarks  are  given  which 
may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  present  subject.  Until  a  very  recent  period, 
the  countries  respectively  denominated  Upper  and  Lower,  or  New  and  Old, 
California,  were  under  one  dominion,  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  same  social  system ;  intimately  connected  with  each  other 
morally,  and  having  the  same  origin  in  a  political  sense,  their  histories  may  be 
considered  as  identical.  When,  however,  a  new  order  of  things  became  established, 
and  Upper  California  was  ceded  to  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  while  the 
I/)wer  peninsular  remained  an  appendage  to  Mexipo,  a  wonderful  change  took 
place  in  the  importance  of  these  two  territories,  not  so  much  arising  from  the 
change  of  masters  as  from  the  great  event  of  the  present  century — the  discovery  of 
the  gold  produce  of  the  basins  of  the  rivers  falling  into  tlie  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

From  the  very  recent  date  of  this  circumstance,  which  placed  the  country,  from 
being  one  of  the  most  unimportant,  commercially,  at  the  head  of  all  the  territories 
bordering  on  this  side  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  consequent  vast  influx  of  population, 
the  actual  state  of  the  places,  hitherto  so  insigniflcant,  must  have  changed  so 
greatly,  that  no  former  accounts  of  them  can  hold  good  at  the  present  time. 
This  fresh  distribution  of  its  population,  the  consequent  annihilation  of  trade  in 
one  part,  and  the  growth  of  importance  in  others  before  unknown  or  disregarded, 
not  to  mention  the  numerous  points  of  interest  which  time  alone  can  bring'to  our 
knowledge  or  establish  on  a  firm  basis,  must  manifestly  leave  us  at  a  very  great 
disadvantage  in  describing  the  actual  present  condition  of  Upper  California. 

It  it  with  some  diffidence,  therefore,  that  we  enter  upon  the  task  of  drawing 
into  one  view  the  account  of  the  ports  and  towns  of  this  territory.  But,  as  the 
natural  features  of  each  place  cannot  change,  much  must  be  absolutely  as  correct 

♦  Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  p.  27. 
2  s 
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for  one  age  as  for  another.  The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  therefore  requested 
for  that  imperfection  which  must  necessarily  be  included  in  the  present  chapter. 
The  accounts  hitherto  received  have  been  so  vague,  so  contradictory,  except  in 
one  point — the  riches  of  the  country — that  no  certain  description  can  be  gathered 
from  them.     They  have,  therefore,  been  comparatively  disregarded. 

The  first  discovery  or  exploration  of  this  part  of  the  American  coast  was  made 
in  1540,  under  the  orders  of  Don  Antonio  de  Mendo(^a,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
who  despatched  Francisco  Vasques  Coronado  by  land,  and  Francisco  Alarqon  by 
sea,  in  search  of  the  supposed  Strait  of  Anian,  which,  it  was  said,  communicated 
with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Alar^on  reached  the  36th  parallel  (South  of  Monterey), 
but  was  then  forced  to  return,  from  sickness  among  his  crew,  without  making  any 
particular  discovery.  The  same  project  was  resumed  in  1542  by  Rodrigues  de 
Cabrillo,  a  Portuguese  in  the  Spanish  service.  He  reached  the  latitude  of  44°, 
but  the  extreme  cold  and  sickness  caused  him  then  to  return.  His  principal 
discovery  was  a  projecting  point  in  lat.  40 J°,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Cape 
MendoQino,  by  which  it  is  still  known. 

The  Spaniards  seem  to  have  forgotten  these  discoveries,  till,  in  1578,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  whose  exploits  are  no  less  celebrated  than  his  voyages,  passed  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaens,  then  scarcely  known,  and  traversed  the  great  ocean  from 
South  to  North,  reaching  the  N.W.  coast  of  America  in  lat.  48°  North,  ravaging 
in  his  way  the  Spanish  possessions  in  the  South,  as  has  been  previously  alluded 
to.  No  Spanish  navigator  had  reached  thus  far.  He  then  coasted  the  shore 
downwards,  and  discovered  the  harbour  now  bearing  his  name  to  the  N.W.  of 
San  Francisco,  where  he  made  some  stay.  He  here  formally  took  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  imposing  the  name  of 
New  Albion  on  it.*  He  gave  this  name  for  two  reasons :  first,  because  from  the 
nature  of  the  rocks  and  shoals  with  which  the  coast  is  skirted  it  presents  the 
same  aspect  as  England  ;  and  the  second,  because  it  was  reasonable  that  it  should 
bear  the  name  of  the  country  of  the  first  navigator  who  landed  there. 

The  expeditions  of  Drake,  of  Cavendish  in  1587,  and  of  Van  Noort  in  1598, 
gave  rise  to  considerable  jealousy  with  the  Spaniards  ;  they  determined  to  colonize 
these  coasts.  Accordingly,  Don  Caspar  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Monterey,  the 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  despatched  Sebastian  Viscaino,  in  1602,  whose  most  northern 
important  discovery  was  the  harbour,  which,  in  honour  of  the  viceroy,  lie  named 
the  Puerto  de  Monterey.  Whether  any  subsequent  attempts  were  made  to 
improve  this  knowledge,  the  historians  are  silent.  On  June  25th,  1767,  the 
Emperor  Charles  III.  abolished  the  Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits)  in  Lower  California, 
and  gave  the  administration  of  their  missions,  which  they  certainly  had  conducted 
with  wisdom  and  success,  to  the  Dominican  monks,  and  their  property  to  the 
Franciscan  order.  Sixteen  of  the  monks  of  this  latter  fraternity  landed  at 
Loreto,  in  Lower  California,  in  April,  1768 ;  and  the  Visitador,  Don  Josef  de 
Galvez,  arrived  there  in  July  of  the  same  year,  bearing  a  royal  order  to  found  an 
establishment  either  at  Monterey  or  at  San  Diego.  He,  with  the  priests,  deter- 
mined on  establishing  one  at  each  extremity  of  the  upper  province,  that  is,  the 

•  "  The  World  Encompassed,"  by  Fletcher.    London,  4 to,  1653,  p.  64,  et  uq. 
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presidios  and  missions  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey,  and  the  same  at  San  Diego, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  all  the  country,  adding,  as  an  intermediate  point, 
the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura. 

In  the  establishing  these  missions,  for  which  Don  Vincente  Vila  set  sail  in 
January,  1769,  the  vessels  met  with  the  greatest  difficulties  from  adverse  winds  ; 
but  they  were  overcome.  All  this,  however,  did  not  make  known  to  the  explorers 
the  existence  of  the  finest  harbour  of  all,  that  of  San  Francisco,  which  was  subse- 
quently discovered  by  a  land  expedition ,  in  1770.     • 

When  the  Franciscan  establishments  were  completed  in  Upper  California,  they 

were  separated  into  the  districts,  or  jurisdictions,  of  Monterey,  San  Francisco, 

Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Diego,  in  each  of  which  was  a  presidio,  or  military  fort, 

in  which  the  military  governor  and  guard,  for  the  protection  of  the  missions,  dwelt. 

Apart  from  these,  the  missions  themselves,  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of 

the  priests,  drew  around  them  their  Indian  converts,  who  laboured  for  the  good  of 

the  community.     Of  these  missions  there  were  twenty-one  at  the  time  of  their 

downfall,  and  the  population  attached  to  their  influence,  as  estimated  by  Alcedo, 

was,  in  1790,  7,748  souls  ;  in  1801,  13,668  ;  and  in  1802,  15,562.     In  1831,  the 

population  of  the  four   presidios,  including  all    under  them,  was  estimated  as 

follows  : — 

Population  In  1831.  Population  of  Cbicf  Towns. 

San  Francisco 6,328  ....  371 

Monterey         4,143  ....  708 

Santa  Barbara 5,293  ....  613 

San  Diego 7,261  ....  1,575 

Or  about  23,000  souls,  of  which  only  about  5,000  were  free  settlers. 

In  the  course  of  their  usefulness,  these  missions  acquired  great  possessions,  at 
least  in  natural  riches,  in  flocks,  and  the  fruits  of  cultivation;  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  this  led  to  their  destruction  from  the  rapacity  of  those  in  power. 
There  has  been  very  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  actual  merit  of  these 
missions,  one  party  endeavouring  to  asperse  them  by  every  slander,  while  another 
lauds  them  to  the  utmost.  It  must  be  very  unfair  to  apply  any  European 
standard  to  their  influence,  and  from  the  evidence  of  the  majority  of  writers,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  were  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  country  and  people 
among  whom  they  were  founded.  Commodore  Wilkes,  who  might  be  considered 
as  nationally  opposed  to  the  system,  thus  speaks  of  them  : — **  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  padres  and  rulers  of  the  missions  were  men  well  adapted  for  their 
calling — good  managers,  sincere  Christians ;  they  exerted  a  salutary  influence 
over  all  in  any  way  connected  with  them,  practising  at  the  same  time  the  proper 
virtues  of  their  calling,  in  order  more  effectually  to  inculcate  them  upon  others. 
These  reverend  men  were  all  old  Spaniards,  and  greatly  attached  to  their  king 
and  country.  When  the  revolution  broke  out  they  declined  taking  the  oath  to 
the  new  government ;  many,  in  consequence,  left  their  missions,  and  some  of  the 
others  have  since  died."  ♦ 

When  the  revolution  in  1823  occurred,  which  separated  California  from  Old 

•  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.  p.  10*2. 
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Spain,  a  fresh  order  of  things  was  established,  and  the  country  was  deprived  of 
their  religious  establishments,  upon  which  its  whole  prosperity  was  dependent,  and 
their  properties  placed  in  the  hands  of  administradores,  whose  sole  aim  was  to  make 
the  most  of  their  offices ;  the  consequent  ruin  of  these  once  flourishing  commu- 
nities naturally  followed,  and  nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than  the  subsequent 
accounts  of  their  downward  progress.  Politically,  the  country  went  on  with  varied 
prosperity  until  1B36,  when,  about  the  beginning  of  November  in  that  year,  a  dispute 
arose  between  Colonel  Chicq^  the  governor,  and  Alvarado,  the  inspector  of  customs, 
who  was  very  popular.  Alvarado  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  San  Juao, 
some  leagues  from  Monterey,  upon  which  place  he  afterwards  advanced.  Gutierez, 
the  second  in  command  of  the  province,  believing  the  presidio  to  be  impregnable, 
shut  himself  up  with  his  troops  in  it ;  he  was  formally  summoned  by  Alvarado 
and  his  two  hundred  men,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  American  hunters,  to  sur- 
render. While  they  were  deliberating  within  the  presidio  upon  the  message,  one 
of  their  hunter  adversaries,  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  moreover  with  sufficient 
courage  to  fire  one  of  the  wretched  honeycombed  guns  at  their  command,  fired 
an  eighteen-pound  ball,  the  only  shot  in  this  bloodless  civil  war,  which  struck 
the  roof  of  the  room  in  which  the  council  were  deliberating.  This  brought  a 
speedy  surrender.  Gutierez  and  his  party  were  transhipped  in  the  British  brig 
Clementine  to  Cape  San  Lucas,  in  the  lower  province.  Under  Alvarado  the  ruin  of 
the  missions  was  complete,  and  society  altogether  remained  in  a  very  disordered 
state. 

The  warfare  between  the  United  States  and  the  republic  of  Mexico  has  been 
before  alluded  to. 

The  result  of  that  campaign  was  the  cession  by  the  latter  of  the  territories  of 
California  and  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States  government.  The  exchange  of 
ratification  of  this  treaty  took  place  on  May  30th,  1848,  and  within  one  year  from 
that  date  the  respective  governments  undertook  to  mark  the  boundary  from  San 
Diego  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte.  The  exact  limits  of  this 
boundary  have  not  yet  been  published. 

Among  the  settlers  who  had  introduced  themselves  into  Upper  California,  after 
the  revolution,  was  Captain  Suter,  by  birth  a  Swiss,  and  who  had  been  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Swiss  guards  during  the  time  of  Charles  X.  of  France.  He  had  obtained 
a  large  grant  on  the  Sacramento  River.  He  fixed  his  abode  and  fortification  at 
the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  Sacramento,  calling  it  New  Helvetia.  He  constructed 
a  water-mill  here,  and  after  one  of  the  freshets  to  which  the  stream  is  liable,  on 
examining  the  earth  brought  down  by  the  waters,  some  particles  of  gold  were 
picked  up,  the  discovery  being  almost  purely  accidental.  Further  search  was 
made,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  the  precious  metal,  no  doubt,  was  collected. 
Ere  long  this  fact  acquired  publicity,  and  immediately  almost  the  entire  male 
population  of  California  flocked  to  the  gold  region,  being  the  pioneers  for  the  vast 
influx  from  every  part  of  the  Pacific  and  neighbouring  countries,  increasing  the 
population  one  hundredfold  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months.  We  cannot 
trace  out  here  the  progress  of  the  gold  movement,  which  received  its  first  impetus 
in  1848  ;  it  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  and  this  very  singular  chapter  in  the 
world's  history  will  have  many  illustrations  in  other  places. 
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The  province  of  Upper  California  has  formed  a  government,  similar  in  its  model 
to  that  of  many  of  the  United  States ;  but  much  time  must  necessarily  elapse 
before  society  can  solidify  from  such  incongruous  elements  as  have  been  called 
together. 

The  features  of  the  coast  are  sufficiently  described  in  the  succeeding  pages  for 
the  navigator,  and  all  that  is  necessary  of  the  country  itself  is  there  alluded  to  for 
the  present  work  ;  it  will  be  needless,  therefore,  now  to  enter  more  into  detail. 

In  CLIMATE,  California  varies  as  much,  if  not  Qven  more,  than  in  natural 
features  and  soil.  On  the  coast  range,  it  has  as  high  a  mean  temperature  in 
winter  as  in  summer.  The  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  owing  to 
the  constant  prevalence  of  N.W.  winds,  which  blow  with  the  regularity  of  a 
monsoon,  and  are  exceedingly  damp,  cold,  and  uncomfortable,  rendering  fire  often 
necessary  for  comfort  in  Midsummer.  This  is,  however,  but  seldom  resorted 
to,  and  many  persons  have  stated  that  they  have  suffered  more  from  cold  at 
Monterey  than  in  places  of  a  much  higher  latitude.  The  climate  30  miles  from  the 
coast  undergoes  a  great  change,  and  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  there  to  be  found 
a  finer  or  more  equable  one  than  in  the  valley  of  San  Juan.  It  more  resembles 
that  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain,  than  any  other,  and  none  can  be  more  salubrious. 
The  cold  winds  of  the  coast  have  become  warmed,  and  have  lost  their  force  and 
violence,  though  they  retain  their  freshness  and  purity.  This  strip  of  country  is 
that  in  which  the  far-famed  missions  have  been  established,  and  the  accounts  of 
these  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  Upper  California  was  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  This  is  not  the  case,  for  the  small  district 
already  pointed  out  is  the  only^ section  of  country  where  these  advantages  are  to 
be  found.  This  valley  is  of  no  great  extent ;  it  extends  beyond  the  pueblo  of 
San  Juan,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Monterey,  being  about  20  miles  long  by  12  wide.* 

*^  There  was  a  curious  anomaly  observed  in  the  movements  of  the  barometer  and 
sympiesometer  during  our  stay  at  San  Francisco  (December,  1826) ;  the  former 
rose  with  the  winds  which  brought  bad  weather,  and  fell  with  those  which  restored 
serenity  to  the  sky.  The  maximum  height  was  30*46,  the  minimum  29'98,  and 
the  mean  30-209." — (Beechey,  vol.  ii.  p.  397). 

The  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  province  of  California  meets  the 
Pacific  somewhere  to  the  southward  of  San  Diego,  which  is  thus  the  southern- 
most port  in  the  new  state.     Off  this  point  lie  the  Coronados. 

The  CORONADOS  consist  of  two  islets  and  three  rocks,  situated  in  a  South 
direction,  4  or  5  leagues  from  Point  de  la  Loma,  occupying  the  space  of  5  miles, 
and  lying  N.W.  by  N.  and  S.E.  by  S.,  from  each  other.  The  southernmost, 
which,  in  point  of  magnitude,  is  equal  to  all  the  rest  collectively  taken,  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  two  miles  long,  and  is  a  good  mark  to  point  out 
the  Port  of  San  Diego,  which,  however,  is  otherwise  sufficiently  conspicuous,  and 
not  easily  to  be  mistaken. f 

Capt.  Kellett  places  the  North  end  of  the  chief  island  in  lat.  32°  24'  55"  N., 
Ion.  117°  14'  W.;  variation,  14°  15'  E.— (1847.) 

PORT  SAN  DIEGO,  according  to  Morrell,  is  as  Hue  a  bay  for  vessels  under 

•  Wilkes'  Narrative,  vol.  v.  pp.  156-6.  t  Vancouver,  vol.  Ii.  p.  474. 
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300  tons  as  was  ever  formed  for  mariners.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Viscaino  in  1603,  and  now,  under  the  new  domination  of  the  Californian  territory, 
is  the  southernmost  port  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  mission  from  whence  the  port  takes  its  name  is  not  within  sight  of  the 
sea  nor  of  the  port ;  it  is  situated  in  a  valley  within  the  view  of,  and  about 
2  miles  distant  from,  the  presidio,  to  the  N.£.  The  entrance  to  the  port  runs  to 
the  eastward  of^  Point  Loma,  between  it  and  the  Barros  de  Zuniga,  a  shoal 
stretching  in  a  parallel  direction  from  the  opposite  point  of  the  opening.  From 
the  South  extremity  of  the  Barros  de  Zuniga  to  the  Point  Loma,  the  soundings 
do  not  exceed  (according  to  Vancouver)  more  than  4  fathoms  at  high  water,  and 
form  a  narrow  bar  from  the  shore  to  the  shoal,  gradually  deepening  as  well  on 
the  inside  as  on  the  outside  of  the  bar,  with  increase  in  mid-channel  from  5 
fathoms  close  to  the  shore,  to  10  fathoms  between  the  two  low  points  that  form 
the  entrance  to  the  port.  The  western  of  these  points  is  the  Punta  de  GuiranaSy 
a  low  spit  of  land  projecting  from  the  high  steep  cliffs,  the  eastern  shore  ot 
Point  Loma.     The  opposite  point  is  also  very  low,  but  not  a  spit  of  land. 

From  the  presidio,  south-eastward,  the  eastern  side  of  the  port  is  bounded  by 
high  land  as  far  as  its  head,  a  distance  of  11  or  12  miles.  On  the  S.W.  side  ft 
is  separated  from  the  open  bay,  before-mentioned,  by  a  narrow  tract  of  land 
covered  with,  bushes. 

Point  Loma,  the  western  point  of  this  bay,  is  the  southern  extremity  of  a  remark- 
able range  of  elevated  land  that  commences  from  the  South  side  of  an  inlet  on  the 
outer  coast,  7  miles  to  the  northward,  called  Puerto  Faho ;  and,  at  a  distance, 
has  the  appearance  of  being  insular,  which  effect  is  produced  by  the  low  country 
that  connects  it  with  the  other  mountains.  The  top  of  this  tract  of  land  seems  to 
terminate  in  a  ridge,  so  perfectly  and  uniformly  sharp  as  apparently  to  render 
walking  very  inconvenient.  The  fact,  however,  is  not  so;  but,  when  viewed 
from  sea,  it  has  that  singular  appearance.  It  descends  in  very  steep  rocky  cliffs 
to  the  water  side,  from  whence  a  bed  of  growing  weeds  extends  into  the  ocean 
half  a  league  or  2  miles. 

The  sharp  ridge  of  land  is  connected  with  other  mountains  by  an  isthmus  or 
tract  of  very  low  land,  which  in  the  rainy  season  is  flooded,  and  at  high  spring 
tides  makes  the  sharp  land  forming  the  West  and  N.W.  side  of  the  port  an 
island.     The  presidio  is  on  the  continental  side  of  this  low  sandy  isthmus. 

The  peninsula  bears  a  very  different  appearance  when  seen  from  the  port,  from 
that  before  described  as  observed  from  the  ocean.  It  descends  with  an  uneven 
surface,  and  some  bushes  grow  on  it,  but  no  trees  of  a  large  size. 

The  channel  between  Point  Loma  on  the  Zuniga  Shoal  is  the  only  navigable 
passage  for  shipping ;  that  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  shoal  does  not  anywhere 
exceed  half  a  mile  in  width,  which,  with  its  shallow  depth  of  water,  renders  it 
ineligible,  excepting  for  boats  or  vessels  of  very  small  draught.  The  port,  how- 
ever, affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is  capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of 
vessels ;  but  the  difficulty,  nay,  almost  impossibility,  of  procuring  wood  and 
water  under  its  present  circumstances,  reduces  its  value  as  a  port  of  accom- 
modation.* 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  il.  p.  473. 
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*'  The  kelp  at  this  port  is  rather  a  nuisance  to  vessels  drawing  less  than  20  to 
24  feet,  as  it  leads  you  at  least  2  miles  out  of  your  way  to  clear  its  tongue, 
having  nothing  under  3  fathoms  over  its  whole  bank.  To  those  accustomed  to 
the  ground  it  is  well ;  but  to  us  lead-going  gentry,  who  are  compelled  to  stick 
rigidly  to  the  laws  we  lay  down,  it  would  have  been  quite  en  regie  to  round  this 
kelp,  even  by  going  ten  miles  further  out  of  our  way.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the 
Sulphur  would  have  done  so  if  any  breeze  had  helped  her.  • 

''The  position  on  which  our  observations  were  made  is  the  eastern  spit  of 
entrance,  which  was  found  to  be  in  lat.  32°  41'  N.,  Ion.  1 17°  IT  W. 

"The  Port  of  San  Diego,  for  shelter,  deserves  all  the  commendation  that 
previous  navigators  have  bestowed  on  it ;  and  with  good  ground-tackle  a  vessel 
may  be  perfectly  land-locked.  The  holding  ground  is  stubborn,  but  in  heavy, 
southerly  gales,  I  am  informed  that  anchors  '  come  home,'  owing  to  the  immense 
volume  of  kelp  driven  into  the  harbour.  It  has  been  stated  to  me  by  an  old 
sailor  in  this  region,  that  he  has  seen  the  whole  bank  of  fucus  giganteus  (which 
comprises  a  tongue  of  3  miles  in  length  by  a  quarter  broad),  forced  by  a  southerly 
gale  into  the  port.  This,  coming  across  the  bows,  either  causes  the  cable  to 
part,  or  brings  the  anchor  home.  No  vessel,  however,  has  suffered  from  this 
cause.  The  chief  drawback  is  the  want  of  fresh  water,  which,  even  at  the 
presidio,  3  miles  from  the  port,  is  very  indifferent.  This  is  strange;  fori  am 
perfectly  satisfied  that  if  proper  precautions  were  observed  in  digging  wells,  the 
bight  of  the  peninsula  must  furnish  water.  This,  however,  to  be  maintained 
sweet  must  be  constantly  worked,  and  occasionally  as  dry  as  it  can  be  reduced. 

"  The  mission  is  situated  up  a  valley  about  7  miles  from  the  presidio.  They 
have  here  not  only  the  finest  water,  but  a  river  or  torrent  flows  from  thence  to  the 
presidio  during  the  rains,  which  in  the  dry  season  loses  itself  in  the  sand  about 
halfway.  Tlie  soil  is  very  loose,  chiefly  volcanic  sand  and  mud,  mixed  with  fine 
pumice  and  scoriae,  which  on  the  flats  between  the  elevated  ridges,  when  the 
rain  has  carried  off  the  lighter  particles,  presents  the  appearance  of  finely  gravelled 
terraces.  Several  varieties  of  cactij  particularly  of  the  Turk's  Head  variety,  were 
abominably  abundant,  very  much  to  the  discomfort  of  our  ascending  parties  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  survey. 

"  Since  the  missions  have  been  taken  away  from  the  padres,  and  placed  under 
the  administradores,  they  have  fallen  into  decay  and  ruin ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  whole  country  will,  ere  long,  fall  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
ludians,  or  find  other  rulers.  They  even  now  attack  it.  The  garden  formed  in 
former  days  has  fallen  entirely  into  decay,  and  instead  of  thousands  of  cattle  and 
horses  to  take  care  of,  not  twenty  four-footed  animals  remain. 

"The  trade  of  the  port  consists  entirely  of  hides  and  tallow ;  but  not,  as  formerly, 
from  the  missions,  for  they  have  long  been  fleeced.  It  has  now  become  a  complete 
speculation.  It  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  parties  should  reside  on  the  spot, 
probably  marrying  into  some  influential  family  (t.  e.,  in  hides  and  tallow),  to 
ensure  a  constant  supply  for  the  vessels  when  they  arrive.  It  is  dangerous  for 
them  to  quit  their  post,  as  some  more  enterprising  character  might  offer  higher 
prices,  and  carry  off  their  cargo. 

"But  little  wine  is  made  since  the  virtual  death  of  the  mission,  and  that  little 
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of  very  inferior  quality.  1  believe  that  at  the  neighbouring  mission  of  San  Luis 
Rey  the  principal  wines  are  made,  as  well  as  a  very  pure  spirit,  resembling 
Italia,  whisky,  or  the  pisco  of  Peru. 

*^  We  found  tolerable  sport  between  daylight  and  the  breakfast  hour  in  killing 
rabbits,  hares,  ducks,  and  cordoneces  (quail  of  California)  ;  the  seine  afforded  also 
a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  fish." — (Sir  Edward  Belcher.) 

The  tides  were  found  by  Vancouver  to  run  in  general  about  2  knots  (though 
faster  at  spring  tides),  six  hours  each  way.  High  water  nine  hours  afler  the 
moon  passes  the  meridian.     Variation,  December,  1793,  11^.  E. ;  dip,  59°  13'. 

The  shores  between  San  Diego  and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  a  distance  of  57 
miles,  are  in  general  straight,  and  entirely  compact.  The  face  of  the  country 
here  assumes  a  more  uniform  appearance  than  that  to  the  North,  and  rises  from 
the  sea-coast,  which  chieHy  consist  of  sandy  beaches  or  low  cliffs,  with  a  gradual 
ascent.  It  is  broken  into  some  chasms  and  valleys,  where  a  few  small  trees  and 
shrubs  in  two  or  three  places  are  seen  to  vegetate.* 

SAN  JUAN  CAPISTRANO,  a  Spanish  establishment  founded  in  1776,  is 
erected  close  to  the  water-side,  in  a  small  sandy  cove,  near  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  small  detached  rock,  and  another  lying  off  its  North  point. 

This  mission  is  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  grove  of  trees,  whose  luxuriant  and 
diversified  foliage,  when  contrasted  with  the  adjacent  shores,  gave  it  a  most 
romantic  appearance ;  having  the  ocean  in  front,  and  being  bounded  on  its  other 
sides  by  rugged  dreary  mountains,  where  the  vegetation  was  not  sufficient  to  hide 
the  naked  rocks,  of  which  the  country  in  this  point  of  view  seems  to  be  principally 
composed.f 

The  bay,  or  rather  the  outer  half  tide  rock,  on  which  Sir  E.  Belcher  observed,  is 
in  lat.  33°  26'  55"  N.,  Ion.  117°  42'  W.  It  has  a  high  cliffy  head  to  the  N.W., 
but  terminates  in  low  sandy  beaches  to  the  southward.  The  anchorage  is  foul 
under  5  fathoms,  is  unprotected,  and  the  landing  bad. 

"  The  mission  is  situated  in  a  fruitful-looking  sheltered  valley,  said  to  abound 
in  garden  luxuries,  country  wines,  and  very  pretty  damsels,  whence  the  favourite 
appellation  Juanitas.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  they  all  assume  this  name.  As 
many  call  here  apparently,  to  my  view,  at  risk  of  anchor  and  cable,  I  was 
induced  to  ask  the  master  of  a  vessel  who  called  upon  me  what  brought  him  here  ? 
*  It  is  only  visited  for  stock,  fruit,  or  vegetables,'  was  his  dry  reply." — (Sir  Edward 
Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  324.) 

At  21  miles  from  San  Juan  is  Point  Lasuen,  the  eastern  point  of  the  Bay  of 
San  Pedro.  Behind  this  bay  the  once  flourishing  mission  of  San  Gabriel,  or 
Pueblo  de  los  Angelos,  •*  the  country-town  of  the  angels,"  was  formed  in  1781. 

SAN  PEDRO.— The  Bay  of  San  Pedro,  which  is  situated  in  latitude  33°  43' 
North,  Ion.  118°  16'  West,  is  open  to  the  S.W.,  but  tolerably  sheltered  from  the 
N.W.  Inside  of  the  small  island  in  the  bay  is  a  very  snug  creek,  but  only 
accessible  to  small  craft,  by  reason  of  a  rocky  bar,  having  only  5  feet  on  it  at 
low  water  springs. 
The  only  house  near  the  bay  is  supplied  with  water  from  some  miles  inland ; 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.  t  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  407. 
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and  Capt.  Sir  E.  Belcher  was  informed,  that  at  times  the  inhabitants  are  in  great 
distress.  It  is  only  maintained  for  the  convenience  of  trading  with  vessels  which 
touch  here  for  the  purchase  of  hides  and  tallow. 

The  cliffs  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  which  form  the  beach  line,  are  very 
steep,  about  50  feet  perpendicular,  descending  from  an  elevated  range,  about  500 
feet  above  the  sea.  They  are  composed  of  a  loose  mud,  mixed  with  lumps  of  a 
chalky  substance,  enclosing  organic  remains,  sometimes  running  into  chert  or 
chalcedony.  It  apparently  results  from  organic  action,  and  the  frequent  shocks 
of  earthquakes  have  left  the  ground  full  of  deep  fissures.  This  chalky  or  pipeclay 
substance  also  occurs  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Vessels  occasionally  anchor  within  the  5  fathoms  or  kelp  line,  but  are  alvrays 
prepared  to  warp  out.  This  is  a  kind  of  inner  bar.  The  kelp  doubtless  prevents 
much  surf,  and  renders  it  more  convenient  to  vessels  discharging,  but  the  kelp, 
during  heavy  gales,  is  generally  washed  up.* 

The  opposite  point  of  the  bay  is  Point  Fermin^  and  W.  by  N.  j  N.  near  10 
miles  from  this  is  Point  Vicente^  composed  of  steep  barren  cliffs,  and  forming 
the  north-western  extremity  of  a  conspicuous  promontory,  extending  to  Point 
Fermin.  From  this  latter,  the  western  shores  of  the  bay  take  a  northerly 
direction,  and  constitute  a  projecting  promontory  between  two  bays,  the  shores 
of  which  terminate  on  all  sides  in  steep  cliffs  of  a  light-yellowish  colour.  These 
extend  along  the  bay  about  a  league,  and  have  a  small  island  lying  off  their 
North  extremity;  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  bay  are  composed  of  a  low 
country,  terminating  in  alternate  low  white  clifis  and  sandy  beaches.  On  this 
low,  extensive  tract  some  small  trees  and  shrubs  are  produced,  but  the  interior 
country,  consisting  of  rugged,  lofty  mountains,  presents  a  dreary  and  sterile 
appearance. 

Point  Dumb  (off  which  lie  two  or  three  small  rocks)  and  Point  Vicente  lie 
from  each  other  N.W.  J  W.  and  S.£.  }  £.  26  miles  asunder.  Between  these  lies 
an  extensive  open  bay,  the  N.W.  side  of  which  was  observed  by  Vancouver  to  be 
composed  chiefly  of  steep  barren  cliffs  ;  the  North  and  eastern  shores  terminate 
in  low,  sandy  beaches,  rising  with  a  gradual  ascent  until  they  reach  the  base  of  a 
mountainous  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  rugged  and  barren.f 

*  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  vol.  i.  pp.  dS3-4.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  Titited  it  in  his  OTerland 
journey  round  the  world  in  184 1-42,  says : — **  San  Pedro  is  an  open  bay,  which  has  no  better  claim 
to  the  character  of  a  harbour  than  almost  any  other  point  on  tho  coast,  being  exposed  to  both  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  being  destitute  of  everything  in  the  shape  of  a  house,  or  even  of  a  shed. 
Its  only  recommendation  is,  that  it  affords  access  t6  the  Pueblo  of  Nuestra  Senora,  about  18  miles 
distant,  which  contains  a  population  of  1,500  souls,  and  is  the  noted  abode  of  the  lowest  drunkards 
and  gamblers  of  the  country.  This  den  of  thieves  is  situated,  as  one  may  expect  from  its  being 
almost  twice  as  populous  as  the  two  other  pueblos  taken  together,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  California ;  and  being,  therefore,  one  of  £e  best  marts  in  the  province  for  hides 
and  tallow,  it  induces  vessels  to  brave  all  the  inconveniences  and  dangers  of  the  open  and  exposed 
Bay  of  San  Pedro.''— Vol.  i.  p.  402. 

f  At  the  bottom  of  tliis  bay  is  a  bitumen  spring.  In  reference  to  this,  when  Vancouver  anchored 
in  a  small  bay  60  miles  to  the  north-westward,  he  says : — **  The  surjface  of  the  sea,  which  was 
perfectly  smooth  and  tranquil,  was  covered  with  a  thick  slimy  snbstanee,  which  when  separated 
or  distributed  by  any  little  agitation,  l>ecame  very  luminous,  whilst  the  light  breeze  that  came 
principally  from  the  shore  brought  with  it  a  very  strong  smell  of  burning  tar,  or  of  some  such 
resinous  substance.  Tlie  next  morning  the  sea  had  the  appearance  of  dissolved  tar  floating  npon 
its  Burikce,  which  covered  the  ocean  in  all  directions  within  tho  limits  of  our  view,  and  indicated 
that  in  this  neighbourhood  it  was  not  subject  to  much  agitation."  This  singular  fact,  which  might 

2  T 
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Point  Conversion  is  20  miles  westward  from  Point  Dumc,  the  coast  between 
having  a  steep  and  rugged  character.  Toward  theN.W.,in  the  direction  of 
the  mission  of  San  Buenaventura,  the  shores  are  low  and  flat,  producing  some 
small  trees  and  shrubs.  At  8  miles  from  Point  Conversion  is  the  mission  above 
mentioned. 

BUENAVENTURA  was  established  in  1782.  The  establishment  was  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  ft-om  the  sea-side,  and  Vancouver  speaks  greatly  in  its 
praise.  **  The  coast  immediately  opposite,  and  to  the  northward  of  our  anchorage, 
chiefly  consisted  of  high  deep  cliffs,  indented  with  some  small  sandy  coves.  The 
general  face  of  the  country  was  mountainous,  rugged,  barren,  and  dreary;  but 
toward  the  mission,  a  margin  of  low  land  extended  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
some  of  which  are  of  great  height,  and  at  a  remote  distance  from  the  ocean  ;  and 
being  relieved  by  a  few  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  establishment,  gave  this 
part  of  the  country  a  less  unpleasing  appearance.''  He  here  procured  abundance 
of  vegetables,  roots,  fowls,  and  sheep  from  the  mission. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  serenity  of  the  weather  almost  throughout  the 
year,  the  roadstead  may  be  considered  as  a  tolerably  good  one,  and  anchorage 
may  be  had  nearer  the  shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mission  ;  that  occupied  by 
Vancouver  being  2  miles  from  the  nearest  shore,  and  3  miles  W.S.W.  of  the 
landing  place  near  the  mission.* 

But  neither  situation  is  so  commodious  as  at  Santa  Barbara  to  the  westward, 
being  much  more  exposed  to  the  S.E.  winds  and  ocean  swell,  which  frequently 
render  the  communication  with  the  shore  very  unpleasant. 

SANTA  BARBARA.— The  mission  of  Santa  Barbara  is  20  miles  from  that  of 
San  Buenaventura,  and  as  far  as  within  2  or  3  leagues  from  the  former  the  coast 
rises  with  a  steep  ascent  in  rocky  cliffs  that  chiefly  compose  it.  Vancouver  says 
the  establishment  is  in  a  small  bay,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a  far  more  civilized 
place  than  any  other  of  the  Spanish  establishments  to  the  northward  had  exhi- 
bited. The  buildings  appeared  to  be  regular  and  well  constructed,  the  walls  clean 
and  white,  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  were  covered  with  a  bright  red  tile.  The 
presidio  was  nearest  to  the  sea-shore,  and  just  showed  itself  above  a  grove  of 
small  trees,  producing,  with  the  building,  a  very  picturesque  effect.  He  speaks 
in  very  high  terms  of  the  Spanish  missionary  priests,  who  furnished  him  with  ample 
supplies  of  refreshments.  This  was  in  1792.  It  is  now  sadly  changed.  Wood  was 
procured  from  the  holly-leaved  oak,  growing  at  some  distance  from  the  sea-shore. 
The  water,  which  was  not  of  the  best  quality,  was  in  wells  close  to  the  sea-shore. 
They  were  very  dirty,  and  their  contents  brackish  ;  but  a  few  yards  further  than 
where  the  wells  had  been  made,  a  most  excellent,  though  not  abundant,  spring  of 


be  turned  to  profitable  account,  bas  also  been  noticed  by  others:— *' Off  this  part  of  the  coast 
(near  Santa  Barbara)  to  the  westward,'*  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  says,  '*  we  experienced  a  very 
extraordinary  sensation,  as  if  the  ship  was  on  fire,  and  after  very  close  inrestigation  attributed  it 
to  a  scent  from  the  shore,  it  being  much  more  sensible  on  deck  than  below,  and  the  land  breeze 
confirming  this,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  arise  from  naphtha  on  the  surface." — Voyage  of 
the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

*  A  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Buenaventura  the  coast  spits  out  in  a  low  sandy  point, 
off  which  the  water  shoals  suddenly  to  7  fathoms.  There  is  no  danger  if  the  lead  be  kept  going. 
Sir  E.  Belcher  noticed  a  lagoon  over  the  sands. — Ihid.,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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very  fine  water  was  discovered.    There  was  also  a  large  well  of  excellent  water  at 
the  presidio. 

To  sail  into  the  bay,  or  more  properly  speaking  the  roadstead,  of  Santa 
Barbara,  requires  but  few  directions,  as  it  is  open,  and  without  any  kind  of 
interruption  whatever;  the  soundings  on  approaching  it  are  regular,  from  15  to 
3  fathoms  ;  the  former  from  half  a  league  to  2  miles,  the  latter  within  I|  cables 
from  the  shore.  Weeds  were  seen  growing  about  the  roadstead  in  many  places ; 
but  so  far  as  was  examined,  which  was  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anchorage,  they 
did  not  appear  to  indicate  shallower  water,  or  a  bottom  of  a  different  nature. 

The  shores  of  the. roadstead  are  for  the  most  part  low,  and  terminate  in  sandy 
beaches,  to  which,  however,  its  western  point  is  rather  an  exception,  being  a  steep 
cliff,  moderately  elevated.  To  this  point  Vancouver  gave  the  name  of  Point 
FelipCf  after  the  commandant  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  interior  country,  a  few  miles  only  from  the  water  side,  is  composed  of 
rugged  barren  mountains,  which  he  was  informed  rise  in  five  distinct  ridges 
behind  and  above  each  other,  a  great  distance  inland  towards  the  E.N.E. 

The  tide,  though  showing  no  visible  stream,  regularly  ebbed  and  flowed  every 
six  hours  ;  the  rise  and  fall,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  seemed  to  be  about 
3  or  4  feet,  and  it  is  high  water  about  eight  hours  after  the  moon  passes  the 
meridian. 

Santa  Barbara  was  visited  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  who  makes  the  following 
remarks  on  it : — **  At  sunset  we  were  unable  to  discover  the  bay,  and  could 
barely  distinguish  a  long,  low,  yellow  line  spittingMo  the  southward,  and 
terminating  abruptly.  This  low  land  proved  to  be  the  high  yellow  cliffs  of  the 
western  head,  at  least  50  feet  above  the  sea. 

"  The  customary  guide  in  approaching  the  coast  is  the  '  kelp  line,'  which 
generally  floats  over  5  to  7  fathoms.  So  long  as  a  vessel  can  keep  on  its  verge 
there  is  no  danger ;  this  is  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  navigated  this 
coast  during  their  lives,  and  our  observation  has  tended  to  confirm  it.  I  know, 
however,  that  less  than  two  fathoms  have  been  found  within  it,  barely  at  its  edge. 
It  is  the  fucus  giganteuSy  and  sufficiently  strong  to  impede  the  steerage  if  it 
takes  the  rudder. 

**  This  mission  at  Santa  Barbara  is  situated  on  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet, 
gradually  ascending,  and  is  about  3  miles  from  the  sea.  The  town  is  within  a  few 
hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  on  which  the  landing  is  at  all  times  doubtful.  The 
bay  is  protected  from  northerly  and  westerly  winds,  which  prevail  from  November 
until  March,  and  the  swell  is  in  some  measure  broken  by  the  islands  of  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Rosa,  and  San  Miguel,  to  the  westward.  In  March  the  south- 
westers  blow  with  fury,  which  is  contrary  to  the  seasons  southward  of  Cape  San 
Lucas.  Even  during  the  fine  weather  months,  vessels  are  always  prepared  to 
slip  when  the  winds  veer  to  the  S.E.,  from  which  point  it  blows  with  great 
violence,  but  soon  expends  itself."* — (Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  pp.  321-2.) 

•  "  To  the  southerly  Tvinds  which  prevail  daring  the  winter,  every  point  of  the  bay  is  a  lee  shore ; 
80  that  when  the  push  cometi,  the  vessels  in  the  port  have  no  other  choice  tlian  that  of  making 
the  best  of  tlieir  way  past  Point  Conception  into  the  open  ocean,  and  there  remain  until  the  storm 
has  blown  over. 

*'  During  the  season  of  the  south-eastors,  the  surf  is  sometimes  so  heavy  as  to  prevent  boats 
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Sir  Greorge  Simpson,  in  his  Narrative  of  his  Journey  round  the  Worlds 
says : — **  Santa  Barbara  is  somewhat  larger  than  Monterey,  containing  about  900 
inhabitants,  while  the  one  is  just  as  much  a  maze  without  a  plan  as  the  other. 
Here,  however,  anything  of  the  nature  of  resemblance  ends.  Santa  Barbara,  in 
most  respects,  being  to  Monterey  what  the  parlour  is  to  the  kitchen. 

**  The  site  of  the  town  has  doubtless  been  fixed  by  the  position  of  the  port,  if 
port  it  can  be  called.  The  bay,  as  the  shore  of  the  main  land  may  perhaps  be 
termed,  is  exposed  at  every  point  to  the  worst  winds  of  the  worst  season  of  the 
year,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  bottom  is  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  hour  of  trial,  being 
hard  sand,  covered  with  sea-weed.  But  the  port,  such  as  it  was,  had  been 
selected  for  want  of  a  better,  while  the  superiority  of  the  climate,  which  was  at 
once  drier  than  that  of  San  Francisco  or  Monterey,  and  cooler  than  that  of  San 
Pedro  and  San  Diego,  rendered  the  neighbourhood  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
more  respectable  functionaries,  civil  and  military,  of  the  province.  Hence,  among 
all  the  settlements  as  distinguished  from  the  rascally  pueblos,  Santa  Barbara 
possesses  the  double  advantage  of  being  both  the  oldest  and  the  most  aristocratic. 

'*  The  houses  are  not  only  well  finished  at  first,  but  are  throughout  kept  in  good 
order,  and  the  whitewashed  adobes  and  the  painted  balconies  and  verandahs 
form  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  overshadowing  roofs  blackened  hy  means  of 
bitumen,*  the  produce  of  a  neighbouring  spring.  Compared  with  the  slovenly 
habitations  of  San  Francisco  and  Monterey,  the  houses  of  Santa  Barbara  are  built 
and  maintained  at  an  additional  cost,  the  greater  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
most  expensive  articles  in  this  country — the  time  of  hired  labourers  and  mechanics. 
Nor  is  the  superiority  of  the  inhabitants  less  striking  than  that  of  their  houses. 

''The  church,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country,  is  large  and  well 
proportioned,  and  is  a  good  monument  of  the  skill  and  indefatigability  of  its 
founders.  The  mission  is  also  well  supplied  by  water  brought  down  from  a  range 
of  rocky  hills,  at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles,  by  the  labour  of  the  priests  and  their 
converts.  The  garden,  a  walled  enclosure  of  5  or  6  acres,  produces  an  endless 
variety  of  vegetables  and  excellent  fruits;  but  since  1836  it  has  been  running  to 
decay  and  ruin.''  Sir  George  Simpson  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.f 

For  20  miles  from  Santa  Barbara  the  coast  runs  to  the  northward  of  West, 
the  country  rising  to  mountains  of  different  heights.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  shores, 
which  are  composed  of  low  clifis'  or  sandy  beaches,  are  produced  some  stunted 
trees  and  grovelling  shrubs.  From  the  distance  previously  mentioned  the  coast 
takes  a  westerly  direction  to  Point  Conception,  at  which  the  coast  assumes  a  new 
direction  to  the  northward. 

POINT  CONCEPTION  is  rendered  very  remarkable  by  its  differing  much 
in  form  from  the  points  to  the  northward.  It  appears  to  stretch  out  into  the 
ocean  from  an  extensive  tract  of  low  land,  and  to  terminate  like  a  wedge,  with 


ijrom  landing,  to  tay  nothing  of  their  grounding  on  the  sand,  and  being  entangled  in  the  sea- 
weed. In  summer,  howeTer,  the  surf  is  less  dangerous,  while  the  shallows  are  said  to  be  deepened 
by  the  banking  up  of  the  sand  on  the  beach  in  the  absence  of  the  seaward  gales." — Sir  Oeorgt 
Simpion* 

•  See  note  on  page  331.  t  Vol.  i.  chap.  9. 
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its  large  end  falling  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  which  breaks  against  it  with 
great  violence. 

Point  Conception  thus  terminating  the  belt  of  coast,  which  is  affected,  more 
particularly  in  the  mornings,  by  the  N.W.  fogs,  by  its  sudden  turn  places  all 
below  it  in  the  same  position  as  the  interior.  It  is  therefore  for  this  reason  that 
San  Francisco  and  Monterey  on  the  one  hand,  and  Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro, 
and  San  Diego  on  the  other,  are  respectively  classed  as  the  windward  and  leeward 
ports. — (See  Sir  George  Simpson,  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 

SANTA  BARBARA  CHANNEL— Point  Conception  is  the  N.W.  point  of 
the  Canal  of  Santa  Barbara,  which  is  formed  by  the  main  land  and  a  range  of 
islands,  which  we  have  not  yet  mentioned,  lying  off  the  coast  between  San  Diego 
and  Point  Conception.*  These  we  shall  describe  in  their  order,  commencing  with 
the  southernmost. 

SAN  JUAN  is  the  nearest  to  San  Diego,  from  which  it  is  but  seldom  visible, 
being  about  24  miles  off,  and  remained  undiscovered  until  seen  by  Martinez  a 
few  years  before  Vancouver's  visit  in  1793.  It  is  low  and  flat,  and  of  small 
dimensions. 

SAN  CLEMENTE  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  group,  and  lies  about  25  miles 
to  the  W.N.W.  of  San  Juan. 

SANTA  CATALINA.— To  the  North  of  this  is  Santa  Catalina,  another  of  the 
larger  islands.  ''  We  ran  along  the  north-western  face  of  Santa  Catalina,  on 
which  there  is  a  small  but  very  snug  cove  or  harbour,  quite  defended  from  all 
winds.  In  this  harbour  we  anchored  the  vessel,  and  found  a  bay  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  island,  from  which  the  head  of  the  harbour  is  divided  by  a  low 
peninsula  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad ;  high  hills  rising  on  either 
hand,  directly  from  the  coast  line.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  sea  the 
next  day  from  the  calm  and  flaws  caused  by  the  high  land ;  which,  with  the 
great  depth  of  water  close  to  the  entrance,  from  40  to  60  fathoms,  and  the  swell 
constantly  running,  must  always  prove  a  great  drawback  to  its  use  as  a  harbour. 

'*  Goats  in  thousands  were  met  with ;  but  we  could  And  no  water  in  either  of 
these  bays.  There  are  said  to  be  some  wells  in  a  bay  on  the  southern  end,  which 
we  did  not  meet  with ;  but  most  of  the  guUeys  must  contain  pools  of  water,  else 
so  many  thousand  head  of  goats  could  not  exist/* — (October  7th,  1848.)f 

SANTA  BARBARA  is  a  mere  islet,  1^  miles  in  diameter,  with  a  large  rock  off 
its  southern  end,  and  lies  abreast  of  the  north-western  end  of  Santa  Catalina, 
from  which  it  is  distant  19  or  20  miles. 

SAN  NICOLAS  lies  about  20  miles  S.W.  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  off  its  western 
side  is  the  John  Begg  reef,  on  which  the  ship  of  that  name^  commanded  by  Capt. 
Lincoln,  struck,  and  was  nearly  lost,  20th  September,  1824.  The  shoal  consists 
of  foul  ground  covered  with  kelp.  The  island  has  been  surveyed  by  Capt.  H. 
Kellett,  R.N.,  in  1847.     It  is  about  7  miles  long,  East  and  West  by  compass,  by 

*  **  Excepting  the  very  light  and  baffling  winds  that  prevailed,  there  were  neither  enrrenta  nor 
any  other  obstruction,  so  far  as  our  examination  went,  to  intermpt  its  navigation ;  which,  to  those 
who  may  have  occasion  only  to  pass  through  it,  will  be  found  ncdther  diffioilt  nor  unpleasant.** — 
VaneoueeTy  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 

t  Nautical  Magazine,  May,  1840. 
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3  miles  in  breadth.  Off  its  East  and  West  ends  breakers  extend ;  the  former 
to  the  distance  ofl|  miles. 

The  John  Begg  Rock  lies  7  J  miles  W.N.W.  from  its  West  point.  The  rock 
itself  is  about  30  or  40  feet  high,  and  is  in  lat.  33°  22'  N.,  Ion.  119°  42'  3"  W.  ; 
▼ariation,  14°  30'  E. 

The  northern  group  consists  of  three  islands  lying  nearly  East  and  West :  San 
Miguel,  the  western  and  smallest,  and  also  the  north- westernmost  of  the  group  ; 
Santa  Rosa,  and  Santa  Cruz,  the  eastern  and  largest. 

Off  the  eastern  end  of  the  last  is  a  group  of  three  rocky  islets,  called  by  the 
natives  JEnneeapak,  or  Anacapes,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  largest  and 
highest.  They  are  composed  of  rugged  rocks,  nearly  destitute  of  wood  and 
verdure.  The  westernmost,  already  stated  to  be  the  largest,  is  about  a  league  in 
length  from  North  to  South,  and  about  2  miles  in  breadth.  The  easternmost  of 
them  is  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  lies  East  by  North  3  miles  from  the  above. 

The  ISLAND  of  SANTA  CRUZ  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  of  the  whole  group, 
which  all  wear  the  same  barren  appearance.  ''  We  found  good  shelter  from  a 
strong  north-westerly  breeze  in  a  small  bay  abreast  of  the  Enneeapah  Islets. 
There  is  said  to  be  also  good  anchorage  in  a  large  bay  on  the  northern  face  of 
the  island,  which  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather  did  not  permit  us  to  look  at. 
Here  we  found  good  water,  but  in  small  quantities,  as  also  on  Santa  Rosa." — 
(October,  1848.) 

-  SANTA  ROSA  is  the  middle  island ;  on  the  eastern  side  is  a  bay  which  affords 
excellent  shelter  from  gales  from  the  western  quarter.  Both  cattle  and  horses 
were  seen  on  the  island. — (1848.) 

All  these  islands  have  furnished  abundance  of  sea^otter  to  the  vessels  employed 
in  the  fur  and  sealing  trade. 

At  Point  Conception,  as  before  stated,  the  coast  assumes  a  new  direction, 
trending  to  the  northward.  Besides  this  change  in  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
there  is  also  as  great  a  change  in  the  climate ;  to  the  northward  fogs  and  mists 
prevail  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  for  three-fourths  of  the  year. 

This  haziness  renders  the  coast  somewhat  dangerous  to  approach ;  but  the 
smell  of  the  asphaltum  or  bitumen,  which  we  have  referred  to  as  having  been 
observed  by  Vancouver,  and  has  also  been  noticed  by  others  at  long  intervals, 
indicating  it  to  be  of  a  permanent  nature  in  this  vicinity,  may  indicate  the 
proximity  of  danger  at  times. 

POINT  ARGUELLO  lies  N.W.  J  W.  10  miles  from  Point  Conception.  It 
is  a  high,  steep,  rocky,  projecting  point,  rising  very  abruptly  in  rugged,  craggy 
cliffs.  Near  it  are  two  or  three  detached  rocks,  lying  close  to  the  shore.  The 
coast  between  this  and  Point  Conception  falls  a  little  back  to  the  eastward.  The 
intermediate  shores  and  interior  country  are  destitute  of  wood,  and  nearly  so  of 
every  other  vegetable  production. 

At  6  miles  North  by  East  is  a  rivulet,  which  appeared  to  Vancouver  to  be  the 
largest  flow  of  water  into  the  ocean  he  had  seen,  excepting  the  Columbia  river ; 
but  the  breakers  that  extended  across  its  entrance  seemed  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being  navigable  for  boats.  In  the  Spanish  charts  it  was  called 
Rio  de  St,  Balardo  (or  Rio  San  Geraldo), 
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POINT  SAL  lies  N.  ^  W.  19  miles  from  Point  Arguello,  and  is  a  high,  steep, 
rocky  cliff,  projecting  from  the  low  shore.  The  interior  country  to  the  northward 
of  it,  similar  to  that  to  the  south,  consists  of  lofty  barren  mountains ;  the  inter- 
mediate land  descends  gradually  from  their  base,  interspersed  with  eminences 
and  valleys,  and  terminating  on  the  coast  in  sandy  beaches,  or  low  white  cliffs. 

At  20  miles  N.W.  }  N.  from  Point  Sal,  is  the  Point  named  in  the  Spanish 
charts  the  Monte  de  Buchon.  Off  it  are  some  rocks  and  breakers  one  mile  distant. 
Inland  from  the  bay  formed  by  these  two  points  were  the  missions  of  Guadaloupe 
and  S.  Luis  Obispo ;  the  latter  formed  in  the  year  1772.  At  about  8  leagues  off 
Point  Buchon,  it  was  said  that  an  island  had  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  we  know  nothing  more  of  it. 

ESTEROS  BAY  is  formed  by  a  point  to  the  northward  of  Point  Buchon  and 
Esteros  Point,  N.N.W.  J  W.  13  miles  from  it.  The  southern  point  is  formed  by 
steep  cliffs,  falling  perpendicularly  into  the  ocean  ;  and  about  it  are  some 
detached  rocks.  From  the  line  of  the  two  outer  points,  the  shores  of  the  bay  fall 
back  about  5  miles ;  they  appeared  to  be  much  exposed,  and  not  to  afford  any 
shelter.  They  seem  to  be  composed  of  a  sandy  beach,  stretching  from  a  margin 
of  low  land,  extending  from  the  rugged  mountains  forming  the  interior  of  the 
country.  Four  small  streams  appear  to  enter  the  bay,  and  on  the  coast  in  the 
middle  of  the  bay  is  a  high  conical  hill,  flat  at  the  top,  apparently  an  island. 

At  Point  Esteros  the  character  of  the  country  changes  greatly.  To  the  south- 
ward of  it  the  shores  are  abrupt,  and  the  country  barren  and  uninviting.  To  the 
northward  it  is  wooded,  and  north-westward  from  the  point  the  mountains  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  coast,  the  intermediate  country  being  apparently  a  plain,  rising 
with  a  very  gradual  ascent  for  the  space  of  4  leagues  along  the  coast,  and  is 
tolerably  well  wooded,  even  close  down  to  the  shore  ;  some  of  the  trees  being 
very  large,  and  for  the  greater  part  distributed  in  detached  clumps,  produce 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  This  alteration  in  the  features  of  the  country  may, 
perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  change  in  the  climate  and  the  prevalence  of  mists 
and  fogs,  as  previously  mentioned  occurring  to  the  northward  of  Point  Conception. 

At  6  leagues  northward  of  Point  Esteros  is  a  low  projecting  point,  off  which 
lie  two  or  three  rugged  detached  rocks.  To  the  northward  of  this  the  coast  con- 
tinues in  a  N.W.  }  N.  direction  ;  the  country,  composed  of  valleys  and  mountains, 
gradually  descending  towards  the  sea-shore,  which  consists  of  alternate  rocks  and 
sandy  beaches,  having  some  dwarf  trees,  and  the  surface  interspersed  with  a  few 
dull  verdant  spots. 

Immediately  in  the  rear  are  the  Santa  Lucia  Hills,  a  part  of  the  Coast  Range, 
extending  as  far  as  Punto  Pinos,  the  southern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey.* 

*  On  the  opposite  or  eastern  slope  of  the  ridge  is  the  Talley  of  Salinas,  through  which  the  Rio 
Buenaventura  flows.  The  hills  are  rendered  much  more  fertile  by  their  exposure  to  the  fogs  and 
mists  of  the  coast,  which  supply  them  plentifully  with  moisture,  and  this  is  seen  running  in  many 
rills  down  the  hill  sides. 

The  valley  of  Salinas  is  50  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  average  width  of  6  or  7  miles;  the 
▼alley  descends  to  the  N.W.,  and  at  its  lower  end  is  contracted  by  the  hills  through  which  the  river 
imsses,  a  low  and  well-wooded  bottom  being  formed  on  each  side ;  the  whole  of  it  is  well  drained, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  stock  farms ;  it  may  be  called  an  open  country  covered  with  grass ;  the 
tops  of  the  hills  are  covered  with  oaks,  pines,  and  cedars. 

The  river  having  passed  through  a  narrow  range  of  hills,  the  valley  again  opens  and  now 
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The  plains  and  neighbouring  mountains  are  well  covered  with  large  timber,  and 
here  the  olive  and  other  fruits  of  this  region  g^row  in  perfection  ;  on  the  hills  the 
California  cedar  (pale  Colorado)  is  found  of  large  size. 

Still  further  to  the  northward  the  coast  continues  nearly  straight  and  compact ; 
the  mountains  form  one  uninterrupted,  though  rather  uneven^  ridge,  with  chasms 
and  gullies  on  their  sides ;  the  whole,  to  all  appearance,  nearly  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. This  continues  to  a  small  high  rocky  lump  of  land,  lying  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  4  leagues  S,  by  £•  of  the  North  point  of  the  Bay  of 
Carmelo. 

The  BAY  of  CARMELO  is  a  small,  open,  and  exposed  situation,  containing 
some  detached  rocks ;  and  having  a  rocky  bottom,  is  a  very  improper  place  for 
anchorage.  Into  this  bay  flows  the  River  Carmelo,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
sea,  it  is  said  to  abound  with  a  variety  of  excellent  fish.  From  hence  the  exterior 
coast  takes  a  N.N.W.  |  W.  direction  for  4  miles  to  Point  Pinos,  a  low  projecting 
point  of  land,  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  the  stone-pine,  and  forming  the  South 
point  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey. 

POINT  PINOS  is  100  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  San  Luis  Obispo ;  the  Santa 
Lucia  range  still  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  altitude  of  2,700  feet  in  the 
rear  of  Point  Pinos ;  they  are  thickly  wooded,  and  generally  have,  from  the  trees 
being  for  the  most  part  pines,  a  sombre  appearance. 

MONTEREY. 

Monterey,  from  its  capabilities  in  afibrding  supplies,  was  fast  rising  into 
importance^  and  was  generally  resorted  to  by  vessels  visiting  the  coast.  We  will 
first  give  Vancouver's  description  of  it  in  December  1792:— 

'*  This  famous  bay  is  situated  between  Point  Pinos  and  Point  Ano  Nuevo, 
lying  from  each  other  N.N.W.  J  W.  and  S.S.E.  }  E.  22  miles  apart.  Between 
these  points  this  spacious  but  very  open  bay  is  formed  by  the  coast  falling  back 
from  the  line  of  the  two  points  nearly  4  leagues.  The  only  part  of  it  that  is  at 
all  eligible  for  anchoring  is  near  its  South  extremity,  about  a  league  south- 
eastward of  Point  Pinos,  when  the  shores  form  a  sort  of  cove,  that  aflbrds  clear, 
good  riding,  with  tolerable  shelter  for  a  few  vessels.  These,  for  their  necessary 
protection,  must  lie  at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  S.W.  shore,  where,  either 
at  night  or  in  the  morning,  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  land  admits  the  vessels 
sailing  out  of  the  bay,  which  otherwise  would  be  a  tedious  tack,  by  the  opposition 
of  the  winds  along  the  coast,  which  generally  blow  between  the  N.W.  and 
N.N.W.  To  these  points  of  the  compass  this  anchorage  is  wholly  exposed  ;  but 
as  the  oceanic  swell  is  broken  by  the  land  of  Point  Pinos,  and  as  these  winds, 
which  prevail  only  in  the  day  time,  seldom  blow  stronger  than  a  moderate  gale, 
the  anchorage  is  rendered  tolerably  safe  and  convenient The  soundings  are 


receWes  the  Dame  of  La  Soledad,  which  is  80  miles  wide,  and  extends  to  the  Bay  of  Monterey, 
The  land  on  either  side  rises  into  undulating  hills,  and  firom  these  into  mountains,  some  2,000  feet 
high.  The  valley  of  La  Soledad  is  considered  very  fertile,  the  plains  affording  large  areas  of 
arable  land,  whUe  the  hilli  are  covered  with  graas  and  groves  of  oak,  and  the  mountains  with  trass 
of  higher  growth. 
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regular,  from  30  to  4  fathoms,  the  bottom  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud,  and  the 
shores  are  sufficiently  steep  for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation,  without  shoals  or 
other  impediments.  Near  Point  Ano  Nuevo  are  some  small  rocks,  detached  from 
the  coast  at  a  very  little  distance ;  the  shores  of  Point  Pinos  are  also  rocky,  and 
have  some  detached  rocks  lying  at  a  small  distance  from  them,  but  which  do  not 
extend  so  far  into  the  ocean  as  to  be  dangerous.  The  rocky  shores  of  Point 
Pinos  terminate  just  to  the  South  of  the  anchoring  place,  where  a  fine  sandy 
beach  commences,  extending  all  round  the  bay  as  far  as  Cape  Ano  Nuevo.  In  a 
direction  N.E.  ^  N.,  4  leagues  from  Point  Pinos,  is  what  the  Spaniards  call 
Monterey  River,  which,  like  the  River  Carmelo  flowing  by  San  Carlos  de 
Monterey,  is  no  more  than  a  very  shallow  brook  of  fresh  water  that  empties  itself 
into  that  part  of  the  bay.  Near  Point  Ano  Nuevo  is  another  of  these  rivers^ 
something  less  than  the  other,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  mission  of  Santa  Cruz 
was  placed."  * 

The  shores  of  this  bay,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  the  coast  near  Point  Pinos, 
are  armed  with  rocks  of  granite,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously ;  and  as  there 
is  no  anchorage  near  them  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  water,  it  is  dangerous 
to  approach  the  coast  in  light  or  variable  winds.  Fortunately  some  immense  beds 
of  sea-weed  {fucus  pyriformis)  lie  off  the  coast,  and  are  so  impenetrable  that 
they  are  said  to  have  saved  several  vessels  which  were  driven  into  them  by  the 
swell  during  calm  and  foggy  weather. — (Beechey,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

The  old  Spanish  presidio,  6rst  established  in  1770,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  to  the  southward  of  the  spot  where  the  sandy  beach  previously  mentioned 
commences.  The  mission  of  San  Carlos  de  Monterey  is  about  a  league  from  the 
presidio  in  a  southerly  direction.  As  it  is  certain  that  the  new  order  of  things 
now  existing  in  California  will  totally  change  the  character  of  this  and  other 
places,  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  the  descriptions  given  by  various  authors. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  work  of  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse : — 

**  The  Bay  of  Monterey,  formed  by  the  New  Year  Point  to  the  North,  and  that 
of  Cypees  on  the  South,  is  8  leagues  wide  in  that  direction,  and  is  nearly  6  in 
depth  towards  the  East,  in  which  quarter  the  land  is  low  and  sandy.  The  sea 
rolls  on  to  the  foot  of  the  sandy  downs,  with  which  the  shore  is  lined,  with  such 
force  that  La  Perouse  states  that  he  heard  the  noise  at  above  a  league  distant. 

''  The  land  on  the  North  and  South  of  this  bay  is  high  and  covered  with  trees, 
and  ships  intending  to  enter  should  follow  the  South  side ;  and,  after  having 
doubled  the  Point  Pinos,  which  projects  to  the  North,  they  will  see  the 
presidio,  and  they  can  then  anchor  in  9  fathoms  inside,  and  rather  inland  of  this 
point,  which  will  shelter  them  from  the  winds  from  seaward. 

'*  The  Spanish  vessels  intending  to  make  a  long  stay  at  Monterey  take  a  posi- 
tion nearer  the  shore,  at  1  or  2  cables'  length  distance,  in  5\  fathoms,  and  make 
fast  to  an  anchor  which  they  bury  in  the  sandy  beach  ;  they  have  thus  nothing  to 
fear  but  the  southerly  winds,  which  sometimes  come  rather  strong,  but  are  not 
exposed  to  any  danger  when  they  come  off  the  land. 

**  We  found  bottom  throughout  the  bay,  and  we  anchored  at  4  leagues  from 

•  VancouTer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  41-2. 
2   U 
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the  land  in  52  fathoms  muddy  bottom.  But  the  swell  is  very  heavy  here,  and 
anchoring  should  not  be  attempted  except  to  wait  for  daylight  or  until  it  clears. 

"  It  is  high  water  at  new  and  full  moon  at  P  3(y,  and  it  rises  7  feet  (French), 
and  as  the  bay  is  very  open,  the  current  in  it  is  almost  insensible  ;  I  have  never 
seen  it  run  half  a  knot.     (But  see  Capt.  Beechey's  remarks  on  page  322.) 

**  I  cannot  express  the  number  of  whales  with  which  we  were  surrounded,  nor 
yet  their  familiarity  ;  they  blew  every  half  minute  within  half  pistol  shot  of  our 
frigate,  and  occasioned  a  very  strong  smell  in  the  air.  We  had  not  known  of  this 
effect  from  whales,  but  the  inhabitants  told  us  that  the  water  they  spouted  was 
impregnated  with  this  unpleasant  odour,  and  that  it  extended  to  considerable 
distance.* 

"  The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  enveloped  in  almost  eternal  fogs,  which  circumstance 
renders  approach  difficult ;  without  this  phenomena  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
making  the  harbour ;  there  is  not  a  hidden  rock  which  extends  a  cable's  length 
from  the  beach ;  and  if  the  haze  is  too  thick,  you  can  readily  anchor  until  it 
clears,  when  the  Spanish  establishment  is  readily  seen,  situated  in  an  angle  formed 
by  the  South  and  East  coasts,  t 

**  The  sea  was  covered  with  pelicans ;  it  seems  that  these  birds  never  go  farther 
than  5  or  6  leagues  from  the  land,  and  seamen,  when  they  meet  with  them  in  the 
fog,  may  be  assured  that  they  are  at  most  within  that  distance  of  the  land.  Wc 
saw  them  for  the  first  time  in  the  Bay  of  Monterey ;  but  I  had  been  previously 
informed  that  they  were  very  common  on  all  the  Californian  coast.  The  Spaniards 
call  them  alkatrcB  (algatras).! 

The  following  is  Sir  George  Simpson's  account  of  it  in  1842  : — 

Though  in6nitely  inferior,  as  a  port,  to  San  Francisco  and  Diego,  yet  Monterey, 
from  its  central  position,  has  always  been  the  seat  of  government.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  after  the  revolution  of  1836,  that  it  could  be  compared  with  the  other 
settlements  in  point  of  commercial  importance,  having  suddenly  expanded  from  a 
few  houses  into  a  population  of  about  seven  hundred  souls. 

The  town  occupies  a  very  pretty  plain,  which  slopes  towards  the  North,  and 
terminates  to  the  southward  in  a  tolerably  lofty  ridge.  It  is  a  mere  collection  of 
buildings  scattered  as  loosely  on  the  surface  as  if  they  were  so  many  bullocks  at 
pasture  ;  so  that  the  most  expert  surveyor  could  not  possibly  classify  them,  even 
into  crooked  streets.  What  a  curious  directory  of  circumlocutions  a  Monterey 
directory  would  be !  The  dwellings,  some  of  which  attain  the  dignity  of  a  second 
story,  are  all  built  of  adobes,  being  sheltered  on  every  side  from  the  sun  by 

•  Many  whales  wore  also  seen  by  Sir  Georgo  Simpson,  in  1842,  the  bay  being  a  favourite 
resort  of  that  animal ;  the  shark,  the  cod,  and  the  sardine  also  abound ;  the  last  is  sometimes 
thrown  in  millions  on  to  the  beach  by  westerly  gales. 

"  The  whale  has  been  known  to  burst  among  his  human  persecutors  with  the  report  of  a  cannon, 
and  almost  to  suffocate  them  with  tlie  stench." — Sir  George  Simpson,  vol.  i.  pp.  964,  401. 

t  The  mission  of  Monterey,  the  principal  place  ot*  the  two  Californias,  was  founded  June  3, 1770 ; 
but  prior  to  tliis,  and  subsequent  to  its  discovery  by  Sebastian  Vizcaino,  In  1602,  (see  note,  page 
310)  the  galleons,  on  their  return  from  Manilla,  sometimes  touched  here  for  refreshment  after 
their  long  voyages.  La  Perouse,  vol.  ii.  chapters  11  and  12,  contains  a  lengthened  account  of  the 
Californian  missions  and  their  Indian  inhabitants.  La  Perouse  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  missionaries,  and  the  excellence  of  their  dominion  over  these  simple  people. 

t  **  We  were  appric^od  of  our  approach  to  tlie  coast  of  California  by  some  large  white  pelicaoi 
which  were  fishing  a  few  miles  to  tiie  we:»tward  of  Point  Pinos." — Bcechey,  vol.  ii.  p.  682. 
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overhanging  eaves,  while,  towards  the  rainy  quarter  of  the  S.E.,  they  enjoy  the 
additional  protection  of  boughs  of  trees,  resting  like  so  many  ladders  on  the  roof. 
In  order  to  resist  the  action  of  the  elements,  the  walls,  as  at  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco,  are  remarkably  thick  ;  though  this  peculiarity  is  here  partly  intended 
to  guard  against  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  which  are  here  so  frequent  that  a 
hundred  and  twenty  of  them  were  felt  during  two  successive  months  of  the  last 
summer.  This  average,  however,  of  two  earthquakes  a  day,  is  not  so  frightful  as 
it  looks,  the  shocks  being  seldom  severe,  and  often  so  slight,  according  to  Basil 
Hall's  experience  in  South  America,  as  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  uninitiated 
stranger.  Externally  the  habitations  have  a  cheerless  aspect,  in  consequence  of 
the  paucity  of  windows,  which  are  almost  unattainable  luxuries. 

As  to  public  buildings,  this  capital  of  a  province  may,  with  a  stretch  of  charity, 
be  allowed  to  possess  four.  First  is  the  church,  part  of  which  is  going  to  decay, 
while  another  part  is  not  yet  finished ;  next  comes  the  castle,  consisting  of  a 
small  house  surrounded  by  a  low  wall,  all  of  adobes.  It  commands  the  town  and 
anchorage,  if  a  garrison  of  five  soldiers  and  a  battery  of  eight  or  ten  rusty  and 
honeycombed  guns  can  be  said  to  command  anything.*  Third  in  order  is  the 
guardhouse,  a  paltry  mud  hut,  without  windows.  Fourth,  and  last,  stands  the 
government  house,  which  is,  or  rather  promises  to  be,  a  small  range  of  decent 
ofBces  ;  for  though  it  has  been  building  for  five  years,  it  is  not  yet  finished. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  pleasantly  diversified  with  hills,  and  offers 
abundance  of  timber.  The  soil,  though  light  and  sandy,  is  certainly  capable  of 
cultivation ;  and  yet  there  is  neither  field  nor  garden  to  be  seen. 

Monterey  is  badly  supplied  with  water,  which  in  consequence  of  the  extra- 
ordinary drought  of  last  year,  lately  brought  a  dollar  a  pipe.  The  small  stream 
which  runs  through  the  town  is  generally  dry  in  summer,  the  very  season  when  its 
water  is  most  wanted. 

The  mission  of  San  Carlos  is  about  4  miles  from  Monterey,  lying  near  the  sea 
on  the  Carmelo.  The  intervening  country  is  very  picturesque,  presenting  a 
succession  of  grassy  slopes,  with  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  timber  to  relieve  the 
monotony,  with  the  snow-capped  mountains  in  the  distant  interior.  This  country 
is  covered  with  a  very  considerable  number  of  cattle,  who  rove  very  much  at 
their  own  will. 

Near  the  mission,  when  Sir  George  Simpson  visited  it,  there  was  a  very  distinct 
rent  in  the  earth  of  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  and  of  30  or  40  feet  in  depth,  the 
result  of  one  of  the  recent  earthquakes.  The  mission  itself,  in  addition  to  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler,  has  also  had  this  same  subterranean  enemy  to  encounter ; 
for  the  beautiful  church,  which,  as  usual,  superstition  has  wrested  from  rapacity, 
has  had  one  side  pretty  severely  shattered  by  a  recent  shock.  With  the  exception 
of  the  church,  the  immense  ranges  of  buildings  were  all  a  heap  of  ruins.  Of  the 
700  converts  residing  here  according  to  Humboldt,  in  1802,  not  one  remained; 


*  The  presidio,  or  fortress,  though  much  better  than  that  of  San  Francisco,  at  the  time  of 
Beecbey's  visit,  was  quite  useless  as  a  place  of  defence;  and  its  strength  may  be  judged  of  fh)m 
its  having  been  taken  by  a  small  party  of  seamen,  who  landed  from  a  Buenos  Ayrean  pirate  in 
1810,  destroyed  the  (greater  part  of  the  guns,  and  pillaged  and  burnt  the  town."— i/eec/iey,  vol.  U. 
p.  408. 
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and  the  only  living  tenants  of  the  establishment  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  whose 
single  duty  was  to  take  care  of  a  church  that  had  no  priest.* 

DIRECTIONS.— The  bay  was  examined  by  Capt.  Beechey,  R.N.,  whose 
directions  for  it  follow  : — 

The  anchorage  at  Monterey  is  at  the  South  extremity  of  a  deep  bay  formed 
between  Punta  Ano  Nuevo  and  Punta  Pinos.  This  bay  is  about  7  leagues 
across,  and  open  in  every  part,  except  that  frequented  by  shipping,  where  it  is 
shut  in  by  Point  Pinos.  Ships  should  not  enter  this  bay  in  light  winds,  in  any 
other  part  than  that  used  as  an  anchorage,  as  there  is  generally  a  heavy  swell 
from  the  westward,  and  deep  water  close  to  the  shore. 

It  is  impossible  to  mistake  Point  Pinos  if  the  weather  be  at  all  clear,  as  its 
aspect  is  very  different  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  bay  to  the  northward.  It 
is  a  long,  sloping,  rocky  projection,.surmounted  by  pine  trees,  from  which  it  takes 
its  name ;  whereas  the  coast  line  of  the  bay  is  all  sandy  beach.  There  is  no 
danger  in  approaching  Point  Pinos,  except  that  which  may  ensue  from  a  heavy 
swell  almost  always  setting  upon  the  Point,  and  from  light  winds  near  the  shore, 
as  the  water  is  too  deep  for  anchorage.  With  a  breeze  from  the  southward,  Point 
Pinos  should  be  passed  as  close  as  possible,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  will  not  be  too 
near ;  and  that  shore  should  be  hugged  in  order  to  fetch  the  anchorage.  In  case 
of  having  to  make  a  tack,  take  care  of  a  shoal  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  bay,  which 
may  be  known  by  a  great  quantity  of  sea-weed  upon  it;  there  is  no  other  danger. 
This  shoal  has  3^  and  4  fathoms  upon  its  outer  edge,  and  7  fathoms  near  it. 
With  wind  steer  boldly  towards  the  sandy  beach,  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
anchor  about  one- sixth  of  a  mile  off  shore  in  9  fathoms  ;  the  fort  upon  the  hill 
near  the  beach  bearing  W.S.W.,  and  moor  with  the  best  bower  to  the  E.N.E. 

This  anchorage,  though  apparently  unsafe,  is  said  to  be  very  secure,  and  that 
the  only  danger  is  from  violent  gusts  of  wind  from  the  S.E.  The  north-westerly 
winds,  though  they  prevail  upon  the  coast,  and  send  a  heavy  swell  into  the  bay, 
do  not  blow  home  upon  the  shore  ;  and  when  they  are  at  alt  fresh,  they  occasion 
a  strong  effect  in  the  bay.  This,  I  believe,  is  also  the  case  at  Callao  and  at 
Valparaiso,  to  which  this  anchorage  bears  a  great  resemblance. 

There  is  no  good  water  to  be  had  at  Monterey,  and  ships  in  want  of  that 
necessary  supply  must  either  proceed  to  San  Francisco,  or  procure  a  permit  from 
the  governor,t  and  obtain  it  at  Santa  Cruz,  or  some  of  the  missions  to  the 
southward. 

By  the  mean  of  many  observations  on  the  tides  at  this  place,  it  is  high  water, 
full  and  change,  at  9^  42'.  The  rise  at  spring  tides  is  about  6  feet,  and 
I  foot  2  inches  at  neaps.     There  is  very  little  current  at  the  anchorage.! 

The  ordinary  wind  at  this  place  is  from  the  S.W.  and  W.S.W.  in  the 
morning;  towards  ten  o'clock  it  veers  to  the  West  and  W.N.W.,  from  which 
quarter  it  freshens  till  three  or  four  o'clock,  afterwards  decreasing,  and  finally 
becomes  calm,  which  lasts  until  midnight,  when  light  airs  come  off  from  the  land, 

•  Journey  round  the  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  370-1. 

t  This  remark,  as  well  as  others,  it  will  be  seen,  cannot  apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Calffomian  ports. 

t  Becchcy's  Voyopo  to  the  Pacific,  vol.  il.,  Appendix,  p.  666. 
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which  continue  uutil  daylight.  In  November  there  are  frequent  short  gales  from 
the  S.E.y  which  blow  from  off  the  high  land,  rushing  down  in  violent  squalls. 
The  most  dangerous  gales  are  from  the  North  and  West,  on  which  side  the  bay  is 
completely  open ;  the  sea  sets  in  very  heavy,  and  is  more  to  be  apprehended  than 
the  wind.  Fogs  generally  prevail  in  the  morning  to  seaward ;  these,  however,  do 
not  extend  into  the  bay,  and  when  the  wind  from  the  N.W.  sets  in  they  are 
generally  dissipated. 
The  following  useful  remarks  will  form  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  foregoing : — 

A  vessel  bound  to  Monterey  ought  to  make  the  high  land  of  Santa  Cruz  on  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  bay,  and  then  shape  a  course  for  the  anchorage. 
A  man-of-war  in  1846  was  nearly  cast  away  by  standing  for  Point  Pinos,  the 
southern  extreme,  and  being  set  into  the  dangerous  Bay  of  San  Carmelo  in  one  of 
the  thick  and  sudden  fogs  peculiar  to  this  coast. 

The  anchorage  of  Monterey  is  in  a  small  elbow  formed  on  the  northern  side  of 
Point  Pinos.  With  N.W.  winds  there  is  sufficient  scope  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
shore  for  a  considerable  sea  to  get  up ;  but,  with  good  ground  tackling,  a  vessel 
need  not  hesitate  to  ride  out  any  gale :  the  effect  from  the  shore,  which  is  steep- 
to,  and  the  kelp,  materially  increasing  her  chances  of  safety.  The  shore  should 
not  be  approached  nearer  than  10  fathoms,  and  the  vessel  moored,  open  hawse, 
to  the  N.W, 

Bearings  from  our  anchorage  were  as  follow : — Point  Santa  Cruz,  N.  45®  W.; 
land  of  Cape  Pinos,  N.  62°  W. ;  the  pier  head,  S.  22°  W. 

Watering  at  Monterey  is  attended  with  much  trouble  and  inconvenience. 
The  Americans  promised  to  improve  it  by  carrying  the  water  to  some  point  near 
the  landing  place ;  but  the  present  gold  mania  has  most  likely  destroyed  their 
projects. 

Supplies  in  the  shape  of  beef  and  mutton  are  plentiful,  good,  and  were  cheap. 
The  climate  all  the  year  round  allows  of  the  most  successful  salting.  Vegetables 
grow  in  profusion  at  Carmelita,  and  potatoes,  though  small,  are  good ;  cheese 
is  to  be  got  in  any  quantity. 

Wood  for  planks  or  spars  is  plentiful,  though  not  of  the  first  quality;  but 
from  the  little  port  of  Santa  Cruz  a  superior  quality  of  pine  is  obtainable,  it 
growing  to  a  very  large  size.  Santa  Cruz  boasts  of  a  ship-building  establishment, 
and  many  of  the  schooners  trading  on  the  coast  have  been  launched  from  the 
yard  of  an  enterprising  Frenchman  residing  there. 

From  the  pine-forest  about  Monterey  we  cut  three  top-gallant  masts,  the  trees 
requiring  little  trimming,  as  the  following  dimensions  will  show  :  diameter  of  tree 
at  base,  3  feet ;  whole  height  of  tree,  110  feet ;  height  of  first  branches  from  the 
ground,  70  feet.  These  top-gallant  masts,  when  fidded,  stood  tolerably  well, 
and  were  only  set  aside  in  consequence  of  getting  very  superior  spars  from  Puget 
Sound.  American  oak  grows  at  Monterey  in  vast  profusion,  and  afibrds  excellent 
crooked  timber  for  knees,  &c.,  and  is,  moreover,  first-rate  firewood.* 

The  sportsman  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town ;  indeed 
the  whole  country  is  one  great  game  preserve,  from  elk  to  quail. 

*  Remarks,  kc,  H.M.S.  Collingtooodf  Nautical  Magazine,  March,  1849,  p.  144. 
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From  Point  Aiio  Nuevo  to  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco  the  distance  ia 
53  miles.  The  coast  for  the  whole  distance  is  uninviting  in  appearance  ;  the  San 
Bruno  hills  gradually  decrease  in  altitude,  and  become  sandy  and  barren  without 
any  symptoms  of  cultivation. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  was  discovered  as  late  as  the  year  1770,  and  that, 
too,  not  by  the  obvious  mode  of  such  an  expedition,  but  by  one  overland.  In 
1767,  when  the  Jesuits  were  replaced  by  the  Franciscans,  the  viceroy  of  Mexico, 
the  Marquis  de  Croix,  finding  that  England  and  France  were  taking  an  interest  in 
these  countries,  as  evidenced  by  the  expeditions  of  Cook  and  Bougainville,  and 
that  Russia,  too,  was  steadily  progressing  from  the  North,  proposed  to  the  eccle- 
siastics the  colonization  of  this  territory.  Accordingly  it  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  missions  were  planned  for  San  Diego  and  Monterey,  the  only  two  ports  then 
known  to  exist  in  the  upper  province,  as  recited  in  the  introduction  to  this 
chapter.  Three  vessels  were  despatched  from  San  Diego,  but  were  eminently 
unfortunate,  from  the  fact  that  the  N.W.  or  opposing  winds  blow  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  year.  Under  these  circumstances  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
was  undertaken  by  land,  and  though  the  explorers  did  not  recognise  what  is  now 
Monterey,  they  made  the  far  more  valuable  discovery  of  the  inland  sea  to  which 
the  name  of  the  patron  saint  of  their  order,  and  of  sailors  in  general,  was  given. 

The  mission  was  founded,  and  its  progress  had  but  comparatively  little  to  do 
with  the  external  world,  and  this  little  commercial  importance  was  all  but  annihi- 
lated by  the  revolution  in  1 836. 

It  is  now  wonderfully  altered  in  its  importance,  and  bids  fair  to  become  the 
metropolis  of  the  Pacific,  when  but  two  years  since  a  few  miserable  cabins  alone 
indicated  the  presence  of  civilized  man. 

Whales  are  seen  around  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco.  But  the 
Californian  whale  is  not  so  accommodating  an  animal  as  elsewhere.  As  soon  as  he 
sees  the  boats  approaching  him,  he  turns  upon  them,  and  becomes  the  aggressor. 
This  has  driven  the  whalers  away  from  the  battle  in  this  region,  and  thus,  while  the 
species  multiply  on  the  coast  of  California,  they,  on  the  contrary,  are  disappearing 
in  the  parts  where  they  do  not  act  on  the  defensive.  At  the  present  time,  the 
Russian  whale  is  found  in  shoals  in  the  distant  seas  of  Japan  and  Okhotsk,  and 
even  in  these  parts  of  such  difficult  access,  they  do  not  attempt  to  shelter  them- 
selves against  their  pursuers.* 

The  Harbour  of  San  Francisco  has  been  minutely  surveyed  by  Capt.  Beechey, 
in  H.M.S.  Blossom f  in  1828.  The  very  excellent  plan,  on  a  large  scale,  published 
by  the  British  Admiralty,  gives  so  accurate  an  idea  of  its  physical  character  that 
it  is  itself  its  best  elucidator. 

It  has  only  two  drawbacks  ;  that  of  a  narrow  entrance  in  an  unsheltered  line  of 
coast,  where  fogs  are  both  sudden  and  dense ;  and  the  sudden  manner  in  which 
the  rollers  set  in  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth. 

The  harbour  consists  of  the  narrow  entrance  5  or  6  miles  in  length,  opening  into 

*  M.  DilluD,  Kcvue  des  Denx  Mondcs,  January ,  1860. 
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a  vast  inland  sea,  extending  to  the  southward  about  30  miles,  and  to  the  north- 
ward towards  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo  about  8  miles.  This  entrance,  which  has 
been  compared  with  the  Goulet  of  Brest,  is  sufficiently  narrow  for  the  forts,  which 
it  is  at  present  under  consideration  to  construct  on  either  side,  to  cross  their  fires, 
and  command  the  entrance.  The  depth  in  it  is  very  irregular ;  but  the  shoalest 
spots  have  more  than  26  feet 

The  outer  points  of  the  narrow  entrance  are  Point  Lobos  on  the  South,  and 
Point  Boneta  on  the  North,  about  2  miles  asunder ;  and  2 J  miles  N.N.E.  of  the 
South  point  is  a  projection  on  the  South  shore,  on  the  extremity  of  which  stands 
an  old  Spanish  fort,  at  the  base  of  which  an  extempore  jetty  has  been  lately 
formed.  In  front  of  the  entrance,  within  the  harbour,  Alcatraces  Island  seems 
evidently  destined  as  the  site  of  a  battery  ;  a  new  element  of  power  and  security 
for  a  harbour  which  already  possesses  so  many.  Two  and  three-quarter  miles 
East  of  this  is  Yerba  Buena  Island,  and  midway  between  them  is  the  Blossom 
Rocky  mentioned  in  the  directions  hereafter.  A  mile  and  a  half  northward  of 
Alcatraces  is  Angeles  Island,  the  largest  in  the  bay,  lying  before  Sausalito  Bat, 
or  Whaler's  Harbour. 

From  the  harbour  itself  having  nearly  the  same  general  direction  as  the  coast, 
it  forms  two  peninsulas  which  the  entrance  separates.  Along  the  southern  of 
these  a  mountainous  ridge  runs,  called  the  Sierra  San  Bruno,  the  principal  point 
of  which  is  called  the  Blue  Mountain,  1,087  feet  high,  to  the  S.E.  of  which  arc 
two  paps.  The  principal  hill  on  the  northern  side  is  the  Table  Hill,  2,569  feet 
in  height,  but  which  is  7  miles  N.N.W.  of  the  entrance.  Above  the  old  fort,  on 
the  South  side,  is  the  presidio;  and  2}  miles  S.E.  of  this  is,  or  was,  the  mission  of 
San  Francisco,  once  the  only  mark  of  civilization  in  this  part  of  the  harbour. 

To  the  East  of  the  harbour,  immediately  before  the  entrance,  is  the  Sierra 
Diavolo,  a  mount  3,770  feet  in  height,  to  the  northward  of  which  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Juan  rivers. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  or  YERBA  BUENA,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  lies  to 
the  right  of  the  entrance,  a  little  beyond  the  old  Spanish  fort.  It  is  now  (at  the 
end  of  1849)  a  city  of  50,000  souls,  which  promises  to  become,  in  a  few  years, 
the  capital  of  the  Pacific.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  more  than  340 
merchant  ships  at  anchor  near  the  city,  without  reckoning  a  very  considerable 
number  of  brigs  and  schooners.  All,  without  exception,  have  lost  their  crews, 
and  with  many  of  them  the  captains  themselves  have  deserted.  An  American 
corvette,  carrying  the  flag  of  Commodore  Jones,  is  the  only  guardian  of  this  mass 
of  property. 

At  San  Francisco,  where  15  months  before  you  only  found  half  a  dozen  rude 
huts,  may  now  be  seen  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  churches  for  every  sect,  and  a 
large  number  of  houses  of  good  appearance.  Some  are  built  of  stone,  but  the 
largest  portion  of  wood  or  adobes  (sun-dried  earth).*  The  fronts  of  the  houses  are 
whitened,  or  painted,  and  the  streets  are  well  laid  out.    On  both  sides  of  the  city 

*  La  Californle,  dans  \e»  Demfers  Mois  de  1849,  par  M.  Patruc  Dillon,  French  Confiul  at  the 
Sandwich  Isles,  Octobi»r,  1849;  lievite  ties  Deux  Mondes,  Januar)-,  2nil  part,  1850,  pp.  103— 
519.  Thiit  paper  gives  a  vtry  gqed  and  interesting  account  uf  tlio  elate  of  society  in  California 
at  the  present  time. 
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following  the  beach,  lines  of  tents  extend  beyond  the  reach  of  sight.  These 
serve  as  places  where  a  large  part  of  the  emigrants  rest  before  they  start  for  the 
mines. 

The  temporary  nature  of  the  construction  of  the  principal  part  of  the  town  led 
to  the  destruction  by  fire  of  above  one-half  of  it  at  the  end  of  1849.  It  was  soon 
after  reinstated. 

Of  the  state  of  society  in  San  Francisco  at  the  present  time,  perhaps  the 
least  said  of  it  the  best.  One  very  important  consideration  with  the  shipmaster 
visiting  the  harbour  is  the  desertion  of  the  crews ;  the  evidence  of  which  is  the 
fleet  now  lying  there.  But  since  September,  1849,  in  consequencs  of  the  lawless 
state  of  society,  a  police  has  been  formed,  which,  though  composed  of  only  fifteen 
men,  still  is  (or  was)  very  effective.  They  undertook  to  get  all  deserters  back  for 
three  ounces  of  gold  per  man. 

The  BAY  of  SAN  PABLO,  which  lies  to  the  North  of  the  principal  portion 
of  the  harbour,  is  of  a  form  nearly  circular,  and  10  miles  in  diameter ;  many 
small  streams  enter  it  on  all  sl6es  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  On  the  East  side  of 
this  bay  the  Sacramento  River  empties  into  it  through  the  Straits  of  Karquines. 
The  land  is  high,  and  the  sandstone  rock  on  each  side  of  the  straits  resembles  that 
seen  about  the  Straits  of  De  Fuca,  to  the  northward.  The  hills  are  thickly 
covered  with  wild  oats,  which  were  ripe  at  the  period  of  Commodore  Wilkes's 
brief  visit  in  August,  1841,  and  the  landscape  had  that  peculiar  golden  hue 
before  remarked.  The  contrast  of  this  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  scattered 
oaks,  heightens  the  effect,  which,  although  peculiar,  is  not  unpleasing  to  the 
sight.  The  trees  all  have  an  inclination  towards  the  S.E.,  showing  the  prevalence 
and  violence  of  the  bleak  N.W.  winds,  producing  on  them  a  gnarled  and  mountain 
character.  This  feature  is  general  throughout  the  coast  of  California,  and  gives 
the  trees  a  singular  appearance,  the  flat  tops  having  the  air  of  being  cut  or 
trimmed  after  the  manner  of  box  trees.  The  tops  are  bent  to  one  side,  and  the 
larger  branches  hidden  by  the  numerous  twigs  that  compose  the  mass.  The  only 
place  where  a  similar  character  was  observed  to  be  impressed  upon  the  foliage  was 
at  Tierra  del  Fuego.* 

The  STRAITS  of  KARQUINES  connect  the  Bay  of  San  Pablo  with  Suisun 
Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento.  One  of  the  towns  resulting  from  the 
influx  of  population  is  rising  here,  on  the  North  side  of  the  straits — the  town  of 
Benicia,  beautifully  situated,  and  possessing  greater  commercial  advantages  than 
any  other  part  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  Ships  of  the  largest  class  can  lie 
close  to  the  shore,  and  some  steamers  are  already  building  there.  At  the  period 
of  the  last  intelligence,  there  were  40  or  50  houses  here ;  but  as  San  Francisco 
had  got  the  start,  of  course  it  carried  the  sway  as  regards  prosperity  and  numbers 
of  immigrants,  though  doubtless  this  must  rapidly  increase  in  importance.  After 
winding  about  5  leagues  to  the  East  and  S.E.,  Suisun  Bay  extends  from  it  to 
the  N.E.  about  20  miles,  but  its  upper  portion  is  shoal.  In  the  lower,  or  S.E. 
part  of  the  bay,  the  Sacramento  enters,  and  at  this  juncture  is  the  city  of 
Montezuma,  a  single  and  deserted  hut.     Fifteen  miles  above  this,  on  the  South 

•  Wilkes,  vol.  7.  p.  177. 
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side,  18  Soisan,  a  beautiful  site,  a  city  without  inhabitants.  Proceeding  up  the 
Sacramento^  a  couple  of  log  houses  on  the  eastern  bank  represents  the  town  of 
Webster;  and  10  or  15  miles  higher  is  Sutersville,  so  called  after  the  original 
possessor  of  the  soil,  mentioned  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  chapter. 

SACRAMENTO  CITY  is  3  miles  above  this,  at  the  junction  of  the  American 
Fork  with  the  Sacramento  at  the  head  of  the  tide,  and,  as  it  was  the  focus  of  the 
gold  finders,  rose  to  considerable  extent  as  regards  population,  but  not  substan- 
tially, for  disregarding  the  natural  character  of  the  situation,  so  well  applied  by 
the  native  Indians,  and  described  by  more  than  one  author,  the  whole  of  it,  with 
the  exception  of  one  house,  raised  on  piles,  was  washed  away  by  the  river  floods 
at  the  end  of  1849.    Sir  Edward  Belcher's  remarks  on  this  are  given  below. 

The  situation  has  been  known  as  Suter*s  Fort,  and  was  called  by  the  original 
proprietor  New  Helvetia  ;  it  is  placed  by  Commodore  Wilkes  in  lat.  38^  33^  45% 
Ion.  121°20'5' W. 

Capt.  Sir  Edw.  Belcher,  when  here  in  October  and  November,  1837,  ascended 
the  Rio  Sacramento  for  150  miles  to  Point  Vi(5toria,  in  lat.  38^  46'  47"  N., 
Ion,  0°  47'  41 '5"  E.  of  the  observatory  on  Yerba  Buena.  He  says : — "  Throughout 
the  whole  extent,  from  Elk  Station  to  the  Sacramento  Mouth,  the  country  is  one 
immense  flat,  bounded  in  the  distance,  N.W.,  by  Sierras  Diavolo  ;  West,  Sierras 
Bolbones;  and  E.N.E.  to  E.S.E.  by  the  Sierras  Nievadas,  from  whence  no  doubt 
this  river  springs,  and  rises  in  proportion  to  the  rains  and  thaws.  Our  course  lay 
between  banks,  varying  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the  river  level ;  apparently, 
from  its  strata,  of  differently  composed  clay  and  loose  earth,  produced  by  some 
great  alluvial  deposit.  Sand  did  occur  at  times,  but  not  a  rock  or  pebble  varied 
the  sameness  of  the  banks. 

**  The  banks  of  the  River  Sacramento  were  belted  with  trees,  particularly  the 
plane  {platanus  occidentalis),  which  were  of  immense  size.  Some  of  the  oaks,  too, 
which  were  seen  disposed  in  clumps  on  the  immense  park-like  extent  on  each 
side,  like  a  sea  of  grass,  were  abundant,  and  of  remarkable  bulk.  All  the  trees, 
&c.,  on  the  banks  afforded  unequivocal  proofs  of  the  force  of  the  flood  streams, 
and  indications  of  a  rise  of  10  feet  were  recent  and  evident.  During  the  rainy 
season,  commencing  in  the  middle  of  November,  and  ending  about  the  end  of 
February,  the  river  overflows,  and  ascent  is  then  impossible.  At  times  these 
floods,  with  the  annual  rains  and  heavy  falls  of  snow,  cause  all  the  plains  to  be 
as  one  immense  sea,  leaving  only  a  few  scattered  eminences,  which  art  or  nature 
have  produced,  as  so  many  islets  or  spots  of  refuge.  The  Indians  are  thus 
frequently  obliged  to  seek  shelter  at  these  '*  Rancherias,"  which  they  raise  about 
15  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  none  exceeding  100  yards  in  diameter. 
The  fearful  ravages  of  disease  and  want  upon  these  unfortunate  people,  thus 
confined  to  such  narrow  bounds,  were  at  many  places  evident,  and  some  of  these 
mounds  were  but  the  tombs  of  the  whole  tribes  who  resorted  to  and  formed 
them."* 

On  approaching  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  San  Francisco,  the  country 
has  by  no  means  an  inviting  aspect.    To  the  North  it  rises  in  a  lofty  range| 

*  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  toI.  I.  pp.  193-r). 
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whose  highest  point  is  known  as  the  Table  Hill,  and  forms  an  iron  bound  coast 
from  Punta  de  los  Reves  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

To  the  South,  there  is  an  extended  sandy  beach,  behind  which  rise  the  sand 
hills  of  San  Bruno,  to  a  moderate  height.  There  are  no  symptoms  of  cultivation, 
nor  is  the  land  on  either  side  fit  for  it ;  for  in  the  former  direction  it  is  mountainous, 
in  the  latter  sandy,  and  in  both  barren.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  striking ; 
bold  and  rocky  shores  confine  the  rush  of  the  tide,  through  a  narrow  passage  into 
a  large  estuary.  In  this,  several  islands  and  rocks  lie  scattered  around  ;  some  of 
the  islands  are  clothed  with  vegetation  to  their  very  tops,  others  are  barren  and 
covered  with  guano,  having  an  immense  number  of  sea-fowls  hovering  over, 
around,  and  alighting  upon  them.  The  distant  shores  of  the  bay  extend  North 
and  South  far  beyond  the  visible  horizon,  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  spacious,  and 
at  the  same  time  safest,  ports  in  the  world.  To  the  East  rises  a  lofty  inland 
range,  known  by  the  name  of  La  Sierra,  brilliant  with  all  the  beautiful  tints  that 
the  atmosphere  in  this  climate  produces.* 

DIRECTIONS. — ^The  following  account  of  the  harbour,  with  the  necessary 
histructions  for  vessels  entering  or  leaving,  are  by  Capt.  Beechey,  R.N.,  Vfho 
surveyed  it  in  1828  :  — 

The  harbour  of  San  Francisco,  for  the  perfect  security  it  affords  to  vessels  of 
any  burden,  and  the  supplies  of  fresh  beef  and  vegetables,  wood  and  fresh  water, 
may  vie  with  any  port  on  the  N.W.  coast  of  America.  It  is  not,  however,  with- 
out its  disadvantages,  of  which  the  difficulty  of  landing  at  low  water,  and  the 
remoteness  of  the  watering  place  from  the  only  anchorage  which  I  could  recom- 
mend, are  the  greatest. 

Ships  bound  to  San  Francisco  from  the  northward  and  westward,  should 
endeavour  to  make  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  a  bold,  conspicuous  headland,  without 
any  danger  laying  off  it  sufficiently  far  to  endanger  a  ship.  In  clear  weather, 
when  running  for  the  land,  before  the  latitude  is  known,  or  the  Punta  can  be 
distinguished,  its  situation  may  be  known  by  a  table-hill  terminating  the  range 
that  passes  at  the  back  of  Bodega.  This  hill,  in  4)ne  with  the  Punta  de  los 
Reyes,  bears  East  by  compass.  If  ships  are  not  too  far  off,  they  will  see,  at  the 
same  time,  San  Bruno,  two  hills  to  the  southward  of  San  Francisco,  having  the 
appearance  of  islands ;  and  from  the  mast-head,  if  the  weather  be  very  clear, 
the  South  Farallon  will  in  all  probability  be  seen.  Punta  de  los  Reyes,  when 
viewed  from  the  West  or  S.W.,  has  also  the  appearance  of  an  island,  being 
connected  by  low  land  to  the  two  hills  eastward.  It  is  of  moderate  height, 
and  as  it  stands  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  coast  line,  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Soundings  may  be  had  off  this  coast  in  depths  varying  with  the  latitude.  In 
the  parallel  of  the  Farallones,  they  extend  a  greater  distance  from  the  main  land, 
in  consequence  of  these  islands  lying  beyond  the  general  outline  of  the  coast. 

The  Farallones  are  two  clusters  of  rocks,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  shoals 
about  them,  are  extremely  dangerous  to  vessels  approaching  San  Francisco  iu 
foggy  weather.  The  southern  cluster,  of  which,  in  clear  weather,  one  of  the 
islands  may  be  seen  from  the  mast-head  8  or  9  leagues,  is  the  largest  and  highest, 

•  Wilkes's  Narrative,  vol.  ▼.  pp.  161-2. 
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and  lies  exactly  S.  3^  E.  true,  18  miles  from  the  Punta  de  los  Reyes.  The  small 
cluster  of  rocks  lies  to  the  N.W.,  and  still  further  in  that  direction  there  are 
breakers,  but  I  do  not  know  how  far  they  extended  from  the  rocks  above  water. 
In  a  thick  foggy  night,  we  struck  soundings  in  25  fathoms,  stiff  clay,  near  them ; 
and,  on  standing  off,  carried  regular  soundings  to  32  fathoms,  after  which  they 
deepened  rapidly. 

Coming  from  the  southward,  or  when  inside  the  Farallones,  the  position  of  the 
entrance  to  San  Francisco  may  be  known  by  the  land  receding  considerably 
between  the  table-hill,  already  mentioned,  and  San  Bruno  hill,  which  at  a  dis- 
tance appear  to  terminate  the  ridge  extending  from  Santa  Cruz  to  the  northward. 
The  land  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  these  two  hills  has  nothing  remarkable 
about  it  to  a  stranger ;  it  is,  generally  speaking,  sufficiently  high  to  be  seen  13  to 
15  leagues,  and  inland  is  covered  with  wood. 

About  84  miles  from  the  fort,  at  the  entrance  of  San  Francisco,  there  is  a  bar 
of  sand,  extending  in  a  S.  by  £.  direction,  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The 
soundings,  on  approaching  it,  gradually  decrease  to  4^  and  6  fathoms,  low  water 
spring  tide,  depending  upon  the  situation  of  the  ship,  and  as  regularly  increase 
on  the  opposite  side,  to  no  bottom  with  the  hand -leads.  In  crossing  the  bar,  it  is 
well  to  give  the  northern  shore  a  good  berth,  and  bring  the  small  white  island, 
Alcatrasses,  in  one  with  the  fort,  or  South  bluff,  if  it  can  be  conveniently  done, 
as  they  may  then  ensure  6  fathoms ;  but  if  ships  get  to  the  northward,  so  as  to 
bring  the  South  bluflP  in  one  with  the  Island  of  Yerba  Buena,  they  will  find  but 
44,  which  is  little  enough  with  the  heavy  sea  which  sometimes  rolls  over  the  bar ; 
besides,  the  sea  will  sometimes  break  heavily  in  that  depth,  and  endanger  small 
vessels.  To  the  northward  of  this  bearing  the  water  is  more  shallow.  Approach- 
ing the  entrance,  the  Island  of  Alcatrasses  may  be  opened  with  the  fort;  and 
the  best  directions  are  to  keep  in  mid-channel,  or  on  the  weather  side.  On  the 
South  shore  the  dangers  are  above  water,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  being 
set  into  the  bay  between  the  fort  and  Point  Lobos.  If  necessary,  ships  may 
go  inside,  or  to  the  southward  of  the  One  Mile  Rock,  but  it  is  advisable  to  avoid 
doing  so,  if  possible.  On  approaching  it,  guard  against  the  tide,  which  sets 
strong  from  the  outer  point  toward  it,  and  in  a  line  for  the  fort.  Off  Punta 
Boneta  there  is  a  dangerous  reef,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very  heavily ;  it  lies 
S.W.  from  the  point,  and  no  ship  should  approach  it  nearer  than  to  bring  the 
fort  in  one  with  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

In  the  entrance  it  is  particularly  necessary  to  attend  to  the  sails,  in  consequence 
of  the  eddy  tides  and  the  flaws  of  wind  that  come  off  the  land.  The  boats  should 
also  be  ready  for  lowering  down  on  the  instant,  as  the  entrance  is  very  narrow, 
and  the  tides,  running  strong  and  in  eddies,  are  apt  to  sweep  a  ship  over  upon  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  the  water  is  in  general  too  deep  for  anchorage ;  besides, 
the  wind  may  fail  when  most  required.  The  strongest  tides  and  the  deepest  water 
lie  over  on  the  North  shore.  Should  a  ship  be  swept  into  the  sandy  bay  "West  of 
the  fort,  she  will  find  good  anchorage  on  a  sandy  bottom,  in  10  and  15  fathoms, 
out  of  the  tide  ;  or  in  the  event  of  meeting  the  ebb  at  the  entrance,  she  might 
haul  in,  and  there  await  the  change.  There  ift  no  danger  off  the  fort  at  a  greater 
distance  than  100  yards. 
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As  soon  as  a  ship  passes  the  fort,  she  enters  a  large  sheet  of  water,  in  which 
are  several  islands,  two  rocks  above  water  and  one  under,  exceedingly  dangerous 
to  shipping,  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter.  One  branch  of  the  harbour 
extends  in  a  S.£.  by  S.  direction,  exactly  30  miles,  between  two  ridges  of  hills, 
one  of  which  extends  along  the  coast  towards  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  the 
other  from  San  Pablo,  close  at  the  back  of  San  Jose,  to  San  Juan  Bautista,  when 
it  unites  with  the  former.  This  arm  terminates  in  several  little  winding  creeks, 
leading  up  to  the  missions  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Jos6.  Tlie  other  great  branch 
takes  a  northerly  direction,  passes  the  Puntas  San  Pablo  and  San  Pedro,  opens 
out  into  a  spacious  basin,  about  10  miles  in  width,  and  then  conveying  to  a 
second  strait,  again  expands,  and  is  connected  with  three  rivers,  one  of  which 
is  said  to  take  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  River 
Columbia. 

As  a  general  rule  in  San  Francisco,  the  deepest  water  will  be  found  where  the 
tide  is  the  strongest ;  and  out  of  the  current  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  landing 
at  low  water.  All  the  bays,  except  such  as  are  swept  by  the  tide,  have  a  muddy 
flat,  extending  nearly  from  point  to  point,  great  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low  water, 
and  occasions  the  before-mentioned  difficulty  of  landing ;  and  the  north*eastem 
shore,  from  Punta  San  Pablo  to  the  Rio  Calavaros,  beyond  San  Jos^,  is  so  flat 
that  light  boats  only  can  approach  it  at  high  water.  In  low  tides  it  dries  son^e 
hundred  yards  ofl*  shore,  and  has  only  one  fathom  water  at  an  average  distance  of 
one  mile  and  a  half.  The  northern  side  of  the  great  basin  beyond  San  Pablo  is 
of  the  same  nature. 

After  passing  the  fort  a  ship  may  work  up  for  the  anchorage  without  apprehen- 
sion, attending  to  the  lead  and  the  tide.  The  only  hidden  danger  is  a  rock  (the 
Blossom  Rock),  with  one  fathom  on  it  at  low  water  spring  tides,  which  lies 
between  Alcatrasses  and  Yerba  Buena  Islands.  It  has  7  fathoms  alongside  it ; 
the  lead,  therefore,  gives  no  warning.  The  marks  when  on  it  are  the  North  end 
of  Yerba  Buena  Island  in  one  with  two  trees  (nearly  the  last  of  the  straggling 
ones)  South  of  Falos  Colorados,  a  wood  of  pines  situated  on  the  top  of  the  hills 
over  San  Antonio,  too  conspicuous  to  be  overlooked:  the  left  hand,  or  S.E. 
corner  of  the  presidio,  just  open  with  the  first  cape  to  the  westward  of  it ; 
Sausalito  Point  open  a  quarter  of  a  point  with  the  North  end  of  Alcatrasses ; 
and  the  Island  of  Molate  in  one  with  Punta  de  San  Pedro.  When  to  the  east- 
ward of  Alcatrasses,  and  working  to  the  S.E.,  or  indeed  to  the  westward,  it  is 
better  not  to  stand  toward  this  rock  nearer  than  to  bring  the  Table  Peak  in  one 
with  the  North  end  of  Alcatrasses  Island,  or  to  shut  in  Sausalito  Point  with  the 
South  extreme  of  it.  The  position  of  the  rock  may  generally  be  known  by  a 
ripple  ;  but  this  is  not  always  the  case. 

There  are  no  other  directions  necessary  in  working  for  Yerba  Buena  Cove, 
which  I  recommend  as  an  anchorage  to  all  vessels  intending  to  remain  at  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  navigation  of  the  harbour  much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  tides.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two  extensive 
branches  of  water  lying  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  The  ebbs  from 
these  unite  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  and  occasion  ripplings  and  eddies,  and  oth^ 
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irregularities  of  the  stream,  sometimes  dangerous  to  boats.*  The  anchorage  at 
Yerba  Buena  Cove  is  free  from  these  annoyances,  and  the  passage  up  to  it  is 
nearly  so  after  passing  the  presidio.  The  ebb  begins  to  make  first  from  the  Santa 
Clara  arm,  and  runs  down  the  South  shore  a  full  hour  before  the  flood  has  done 
about  Yerba  Buena  and  Angel  Island ;  and  the  flood,  in  its  return,  makes  also 
first  along  the  same  shore,  forcing  the  ebb  over  the  Yerba  Buena  side,  where  it 
unites  with  the  ebb  from  the  North  arm. 

The  flood  first  strikes  over  from  the  Lime  Rock,  and  passing  the  Island  of 
Alcatrasses,  where  it  diverges,  one  part  goes  quietly  to  Santa  Clara ;  the  other, 
sweeping  over  the  sunken  rock,  and  round  the  East  end  of  Angel  Island,  unites 
with  a  rapid  stream  through  the  narrow  channel  formed  by  Angel  Island  and  the 
main,  and  both  rush  to  the  northward,  through  the  Estrecho  de  San  Pablo,  to 
restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  basin  beyond,  the  small  rocks  of  Pedro  Branco  and 
the  Alcatrasses  Island  lying  in  the  strength  of  the  stream. 

The  mean  of  eighty  observations  gave  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and  change, 
at  Yerba  Buena  anchorage,  10*"  52'. 

The  tide,  at  springs,  rises       . .     7  ft.  10  in.,  sometimes  8  ft.  3  in. 
„         neap         „  ..     1  ft.  10  in. 

Average  of  ebb  at  spring  tides     2  kn.  0  fm.,  at  neap,  1  kn.  0  fm. 
„      flood  „         .,     1  kn.  0  fm.,        „       0  kn.  6  fm. 

Duration  of  flood      5  h.  25  m. 

At  Sausalito,  the  mean  of  seventeen  observations  gave  the  time  of  high  water, 
full  and  change,  9^  51'. 

Rise,  full  and  change  ..  ..  ..  6  ft.  0  in. 

Neap       ••  ••  ..  ..  ..  2  ft.  6  in. 

Duration  of  flood   •  •  .  •  . .  . .  4  h.  53  m. 

On  quitting  San  Francisco^  the  direction  of  the  wind  in  the  offing  should  be 
considered.  If  it  blow  from  the  S.W.  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
out  of  the  bay  to  the  southward  of  Punta  de  los  Reyes.  The  residents  assert  that 
an  easterly  wind  in  the  harbour  does  not  extend  far  beyond  the  entrance ;  and 
that  a  ship  would,  in  consequence,  be  becalmed  on  the  bar,  and  perhaps  exposed 
to  a  heavy  swell,  or  she  might  be  swept  back  again,  and  obliged  to  anchor  in  an 
exposed  situation.  Northerly  winds  appear  to  be  most  generally  approved,  as 
they  are  more  steady,  and  of  longer  duration,  than  any  other ;  they  may,  indeed, 
be  said  to  be  the  trade-wind  on  the  coast.  With  them  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  North  shore  on  board,  as  the  strength  of  the  ebb  tide  takes  that  side,  and  as 
on  the  opposite  shore,  near  the  One  Mile  Rock,  the  tide  sets  rather  upon  the 

*  "  We  pa.«9ed  the  presidio  and  fort  under  the  inflacnce  of  a  strong  ebb  tide,  which,  after  round'* 
ing  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance,  rushes  to  the  southward  at  the  rate  of  6  knots  an  hour. 
In  the  Tery  direction  of  the  current  there  lay  some  rocks  ;  and,  as  the  wind  failed  us  just  at  the 
point,  the  vessel,  which  no  longer  had  any  way  upon  her,  was  turned  toward  them  like  a  log. 
The  anchor  was  dropped,  with  30  fathoms  of  chain,  but  dragged  till  we  were  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  object  of  our  fears ;  and  when  at  lost  it  did  hold,  it  was  raised  so  as  barely  to  touch  the 
bottom,  that  by  thus  counteracting,  in  some  degree,  the  action  of  the  tide,  it  might  enable  the 
ship  to  obey  her  helm.  By  this  operation  of  kedging,  we  steered  clear  of  the  rocks,  when  the 
wind  freshened  sufficiently  for  us  to  stand  off  the  shore,  which  was  not  above  a  cable's  length 
distant.  Luckily  the  rocks  in  question  show  all  their  dangers  above  water ;  for  there  is  a  depth 
of  7  fathoms  around  each  of  them,  so  that  a  vessel  is  sometimes  carried  in  safety  between  them."—* 
Sir  Oecrge  Simpson,  Journey,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  342. 
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land.  In  case  of  necessity,  a  ship  can  anchor  to  the  eastward  of  the  One  Mile 
Rock ;  but  to  the  S.W.  of  the  rock  the  ground  is  very  uneven.  The  wind 
generally  fails  in  the  entrance,  or  takes  a  direction  in  or  out.  From  the  fairway 
steer  S.W.  J  W.,  and  you  will  carry  7  fathoms  over  the  bar,  half  ebb,  spring  tide. 
This  I  judge  to  be  good  course,  in  and  out,  with  a  fair  wind.  I  would  avoid,  by 
every  endeavour,  the  chance  of  falling  into  the  sandy  bay  to  the  southward  of 
Lobos  Point,  and  also  closing  with  the  shore  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Punta  Boneta.* 

As  a  supplement  to  these  directions  by  Capt.  Beechey,  the  following  remarks 
may  be  useful : — 

'^  If  the  Farallones  are  not  made,  and  the  position  of  the  harbour  not  very 
certain,  some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  discovering  the  entrance,  particu- 
larly from  the  northward.  It  may,  however,  be  known  by  a  long  sandy  strip  of 
land  just  to  the  southward  of  the  entrance,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  hay 
field,  and  also  not  far  from  this  shore  is  a  remarkable  rock,  having  an  arch  in  it. 

**To  the  northward  of  the  entrance  are  three  or  four  rocks,  close  in  shore,  very 
white  on  their  tops,  and  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

'*  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  remarks,  however  meagre,  may  be  of  service  in 
hazy  or  foggy  weather,  and  when  close  to  the  land,  in  assisting  the  stranger  to 
find  out  the  entrance  to  this  magnificent  port.*'  f 

The  next,  which  may  be  taken  in  connexion  with  those  by  Capt.  Beechey,  are 
derived  chiefiy  from  Mr.  Richardson,  captain  of  the  port  (November,  1R46),  and 
also  an  experienced  pilot  of  the  harbour. 

*'  Ships  coming  in  from  the  South  Farallones  should  run  in  on  a  N.£.  by 
E.  J  E.  course,  and  bring  Point  Lobos  on  the  same  bearing  (N.E.  by  E  }  E.)  in 
order  to  cross  the  bar  in  6}  fathoms,  and  to  keep  as  nearly  mid-channel  as  possible, 
there  being  a  bank  of  4  fathoms  on  the  South  shore,  outside,  which  has  generally 
a  heavy  swell  on  it.  There  is  a  similar  bank  also  on  the  North  shore,  extending 
at  least  5  miles  out. 

''  Between  these  two  banks  there  is  anchorage  in  10,  12,  and  15  fathoms,  as 
you  draw  in.  After  getting  inside,  and  having  passed  the  fort,  you  can  anchor 
anywhere  in  as  far  as  the  Alcatrasses,  there  being  no  hidden  danger. 

<*  In  going  for  Sausalito  with  a  light  wind  and  ebb  tide,  it  will  be  very  advisable 
to  steer  directly  for  Angel  Island,  as  the  tide  sets  strong  against  Sausalito  Bay, 
and  tends  to  heave  the  ship  into  deep  water. 

*'A  ship  leaving  Sausalito  should  avoid  being  set  into  Lime  Rock  Bay,  by 
standing  over  towards  the  fort  point,  and  from  the  fort  point  stand  across  to  the 
northern  shore  to  keep  out  of  the  eddy  current  in  the  S.E.  bay,  outside  the  fort. 

**  The  ebb  makes  on  each  shore  at  least  two  hours  before  it  sets  out  in  the  stream, 
and  therefore  a  ship  should  not  leave  the  anchorage  until  the  tide  had  fallen  a 
foot  by  the  shore.    These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  vessels  leaving  with  a  foul  wind. 

"  If  the  wind  be  fair,  and  of  sufficient  strength  to  render  the  ship  perfectly  under 
command,  she  can  then  start  at  the  last  of  the  flood. 

"The  ebb  tide  makes  from  Verba  Buena  Bay,  across  towards  Lime  Rock, 
thence  into  Mile  Rock  Bay  (so  that  ships  going  out  have  not  unfrequently  beeik 

•  Voyage  of  the  Blotsatn,  part  ii.  appendix,  pp.  651-G54. 
t  R.  M.  I.,  iD  Nautical  Magazine,  March,  1841),  p.  154. 
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set  between  Mile  Rock  and  the  main),  and  from  that  bay  it  runs  to  the  N.W. 
round  Point  Lobos. 

"  Outside  the  fort  point  the  ebb  sets  to  the  N.W.,  round  Point  Boneta,  and 
the  flood  runs  to  the  S.£/' 

THE  COAST,  from  the  entrance  of  Port  San  Francisco,  trends  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  and  rises  in  abrupt  cliffs,  with  very  unequal  surfaces,  presenting  a  most 
dreary  and  barren  aspect.  A  few  scattered  trees  grow  on  the  more  elevated 
land,  with  some  patches  of  dwarf  shrubs  in  the  valleys.  The  rest  of  the  country 
presents  either  a  surface  of  naked  rocks,  or  a  covering  of  very  little  verdure.  At 
about  12  miles  from  the  harbour,  it  suddenly  falls,  and  forms  a  low  sandy  pro- 
jecting point,  off*  which  some  breakers  extend  nearly  2  miles  to  the  E.S.E. 

PORT  SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE — At  8  leagues  N.  62°  W.  from  San 
Francisco  is  Point  de  los  Reyes,  on  the  eastern  side  of  which  is  the  bay  in  which, 
according  to  the  Spaniards,  Sir  Francis  Drake  anchored.^  The  eastern  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  composed  of  white  cliffs,  as  is  the  coast  between 
it  and  Point  de  los  Reyes,  though  the  latter  are  lower.  The  bay  extends  a  little 
distance  to  the  northward,  is  entirely  open,  and  much  exposed  to  the  South  and 
S.E.  winds.  Vancouver  says  : — "  However  safe  Sir  Francis  Drake  might  then 
have  found  it,  yet  at  this  season  of  the  year  (November,  1792)  it  promises  us 
little  shelter  or  security."  f 

The  white  cliffs,  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  bay,  in  all  probability  induced  Sir 
Francis  Drake  to  bestow  upon  this  country  the  name  of  New  Albion.  The  bay 
is  considered  by  Capt.  Beechey  as  too  exposed  to  authorize  the  conjecture  of 
Vancouver,  that  it  is  the  same  in  which  Sir  Francis  refitted  his  vessel. t 

POINT  DE  LOS  REYES,  about  a  league  westward  of  the  Bay  of  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  promontories  South  of  the  Straits 
of  De  Fuca.  It  cannot  easily  be  mistaken.  When  seen  from  the  North  or  South, 
at  the  distance  of  5  or  6  leagues,  it  appears  insular,  owing  to  its  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  the  land  behind  it  being  less  high  than  usual  near  the  coast ;  but  the 
interior  country  preserves  a  more  lofty  appearance,  although  these  mountains 
extend  in  a  direction  further  from  the  coast  than  those  to  the  northward.  Point 
de  los  Reyes,  as  before  stated,  stretches  like  a  peninsula  to  the  southward  into 
the  ocean,  when  its  highest  part  terminates  in  steep  cliffs,  moderately  elevated, 
and  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sea,  which  beats  against  them  with  great  violence. 

The  FARALLONES  are  nothing  but  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets,  destitute  of 
vegetation.  They  have  been  alluded  to  by  Capt.  Beechey  on  page  338.  The 
northernmost^  which  is  the  largest,  is  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  of  an 
oblong  shape,  lying  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.     On  each  end  is  a  hill,  rising  about 

*  The  harbour  of  San  Francisco  (Sir  Francis  Drake)  was  sought  for  by  Don  J.  de  Ayala,  who 
commanded  a  Spanish  expedition  in  1775,  and  who  also  discovered  the  Paerto  de  Trinidad 
Oat.  41°  4')>  hereafter  mentioned.  Maurelle  was  the  pilot.  There  is  a  confusion  of  circnmstances 
here.  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  who  published  the  accounts  of  these  expeditions,  reproaches 
the  Spaniards  with  having  thought  relig^ion  interested  in  suppressing  the  name  of  the  brcme  heretic^ 
who,  by  his  exploits,  had  exceeded  those  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  and  unblushingly  substituting 
the  name  of  the  ensign  La  Bodega  for  that  of  St.  Francis,  or  even  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  But 
these  objections  are  futile,  as  will  be  seen.  Sir  Francis  Drake's  harbour  is  distinct  from  J4i 
Bodega,  and  the  name  of  the  saint  was  imposed  without  any  reference  to  the  English  admiral.— 
MisceUaniea,  by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington^  1781. 

t  Vol.  i.  p.  430.  t  Beechey,  vol.  i.  p.  343, 
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300  feet,  and  declining  to  a  valley  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  forming  the 
appearance,  when  viewed  from  the  North-^or  South,  of  a  saddle.  Many  years 
previous  this  place  was  the  resort  of  numerous  fur  seal,  but  the  Russians,  who 
had  established  themselves  on  them,  had  made  such  havoc  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  breed  left.  This  island  is  of  volcanic  origin  ;  most  of  the  rocks  have 
evidently  been  once  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  the  low  land  is  covered  with  pumice 
stone.  Aquatic  birds,  in  considerable  variety,  resort  hither  for  the  purposes  of 
incubation.     There  is  no  fresh  water  on  them.* 

PORT  BODEGA.— At  4J  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Point  de  los  Reyes  is 
the  western  point  of  the  entrance  of  Port  Bodega,  which  is  about  90  miles  from 
San  Francisco.  Its  South  point  is  formed  by  steep,  rocky  cliff's,  with  some 
detached  rocks  lying  near  it.  The  port  is  both  small  and  inconvenient,  and 
cannot  be  entered,  except  by  vessels  of  a  light  draught  of  water ;  the  anchorage 
outside  is  rocky  and  dangerous.     The  following  is  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 

Bodega  is  an  extensive  bay,  almost  joining  (by  a  creek)  the  Port  of  Sir  Francis 
Drake  at  its  southern  end,  which  is  very  shallow.  On  the  northern  side  of  the 
bay,  at  a  small  creek  or  estuary  (nearly  dry  at  low  water  springs),  stand  two 
Russian  buildings  ;  one  a  storehouse,  the  floor  of  which  was  filled  with  grain  and 
a  few  marine  stores,  and  the  other  the  residence  of  those  left  in  charge,  amounting, 
perhaps,  to  three  men,  their  wives,  and  children. 

The  anchorage  is  within  a  rocky  islet,  with  a  reef  and  bank  extending  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  which  is  thickly  covered  by  fucus  giganteus.  The 
bottom  is  coarse  sand,  with  some  patches  of  clay,  but  bad  holding  ground. 
Here,  however,  it  is  customary  for  the  Russians  (who  have  excellent  ground- 
tackle)  to  ride  out  the  S.W.  gales,  inasmuch  as  the  heavy  swell  which  immediately 
tumbles  in,  or  generally  precedes,  prevents  any  moderate  sailing  vessel  from 
making  any  head,  and  the  sea-room  is  but  scant.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Russians  have  experienced  several  losses  here,  but  no  lives. 

At  the  houses  excellent  water,  carefully  conducted  by  spouts,  for  the 
convenience  of  hose,  which  allow  of  filling  without  removing  the  casks ;  and 
although  we  found  the  runs  small,  yet,  being  steady  and  continuous,  they 
afforded  employment  for  two  boats.  I  am  satisfied,  also,  that  it  is  as  good,  and 
more  expeditiously  obtained,  than  at  Sausalito,  San  Francisco,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  fill  from  wells,  and  injure  the  boats  embarking  it.f 

ROSS. — ^The  Russian  presidio  of  Ross  (Little  Russia)  is  about  30  miles  to  the 
northward  of  the  bay  or  port  of  Bodega,  on  land  elevated  about  100  feet  above 
the  sea,  the  outline  of  which  is  cliffy,  with  alternate  rocky  and  gravelly  margins, 
rendering  landing,  excepting  in  fine  weather,  nearly  impracticable.  The  anchor- 
age off*  it  is  bad,  by  reason  of  the  beds  of  rock  above  and  below  water,  and 
the  constant  liability  to  fogs  rendering  it  unsafe  to  break  ground  unless  with  a 
fair  wind. 

The  hills  above  it,  which  command  the  presidio,  are  sparingly  clothed  with 
fir  trees.  The  main  government  establishment,  or  fort,  as  such  enclosures  are 
termed  in  these  countries,  consisted  of  a  large  square,  formed,  as  usual,  with 

•  Morreirs  Narratlre,  p.  209.  t  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  pp.  316-7- 
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towers  at  two  angles,  commanding  the  sides,  having  but  one  entrance  by  large 
folding  gates,  facing  the  sea.  The  governor*s  house  faced  this  gate  at  the  back  of 
the  officers*  houses  and  chapel  on  either  side.  Ou  the  N.W.  were  situated  the 
stables  for  cattle,  a  granary,  &c.,  and  to  the  southward  is  a  deep  ravine,  forming 
part  of  the  bay ;  three  large  buildings,  occupied  as  factories  and  storehouses  for 
boats,  &c.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  were  about  twenty  huts  for  the  Kodiac 
Indians  employed  in  the  service.  Besides  this  presidio  and  Bodega,  the  Russians 
had  a  small  rancho,  perhaps  the  subject  of  some  dispute  as  to  property.* — (Sir 
Edward  Belcher.) 

Northward  of  Port  Bodega  the  land  forms  a  bay,  in  which  appear  three  small 
openings,  that  to  the  South  being  Bodega.  The  North  point  of  the  bay  is  formed 
of  low  steep  cliffs,  and,  when  seen  from  the  South,  has  the  appearance  of  an  island, 
but  is  firmly  connected  with  the  main  land.f 

The  land  to  the  northward  is  high,  steep  to  the  sea,  and  has  a  rude  and  barren 
aspect.  At  45  miles  from  the  point  previously  mentioned  is  Point  Barra  de 
Arena,  It  forms  a  conspicuous  mark  on  the  coast ;  the  shores  to  the  North  of 
it  take  a  direction  of  N.  by  W.  Its  northern  side  is  composed  of  black  rugged 
rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence  ;  to  the  South  of  it  the  coast 
trends  S.E.  by  S. ;  its  southern  side  is  composed  of  low  sandy  or  clayey  cliflTs, 
remarkably  white,  though  interspersed  with  streaks  of  a  dull  green  colour ;  the 
country  above  it  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent,  is  chequered  with  copses  of  forest 
trees  and  clear  ground,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

The  coast  North  of  Point  Barra  de  Arena  stretches  about  N.  by  W.  \  W,  {iruef 
for  57  miles,  where  Point  Delgado  forms  something  of  a  projection,  extending 
about  2  leagues  to  the  westward.  At  a  distance  the  land  appears  much  broken, 
but  18  compact ;  the  irregularity  of  its  surface  occasions  this :  it  rises  abruptly 
in  low  sandy  cliffs  from  a  connected  beach  which  uniformly  composes  the  sea- 
shore.    The  interior  country  appears  to  be  nearly  an  uninterrupted  forest,  but 

*  The  property  of  the  Ruwian  establishment  at  Rosa  and  Bodega  had  (August,  1841)  just  been 
transferred  to  Capt.  Suter,  of  New  Helvetia,  at  San  Francisco,  for  the  consideration  of  30,000 
dollars.  In  the  purchase  wus  included  all  the  stock,  houses,  armv,  utensils,  and  cattle  belonging 
to  the  establishment  It  was  understood  that  this  post  was  abandoned,  by  order  of  the  Russian 
government,  the  Russian  Company  no  longer  having  any  necessity  to  hold  it  to  procure  supplies, 
as  they  are  now  to  be  furnished  under  a  contract  with  the  Hudson  Bay  Company;  and  by  giving 
it  up  they  avoid  many  heavy  expenses. 

Bodega  was  first  established  by  the  Russians  in  1812,  under  a  jMirmission  of  the  then  governor 
of  Monterey  to  erect  a  few  smalfhuts  for  salting  their  beef.  A  small  number  of  men  were  left  to 
superintend  this  business,  which  in  a  few  years  increased  until  the  place  became  of  such  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  on  the  Russians  attempting  to  establish  themselves  at 
San  Francisco  (on  the  Island  of  Verba  Buena),  they  were  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  This 
they  refused  to  do,  and,  having  become  too  strong  to  be  removed  by  the  Spanish  force,  they  had 
been  suffered  to  remain  undisturbed  until  the  time  of  our  visit. 

From  what  I  understood  from  the  officers  who  had  been  in  charge  of  Bodega,  it  had  been  a 
very  considerable  expense  to  the  Russian  American  Company  to  fortify  it,  and  the  disposal  of 
the  whole,  on  almost  any  terms,  must  have  been  advantageous.  Capt.  Suter  bad  commenced 
removing  the  stock,  and  transporting  the  guns,  &c.,  to  his  establishment 

The  buildings  at  the  two  posU  numbered  from  fifty  to  sixty,  and  they  frequently  contained  a 
population  of  four  or  five  hundred  souls.  Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  establishment,  the  majority 
of  the  RoMians  returned  to  Sitka,  the  rest  have  remained  in  the  employ  of  the  present  owner.— 
Commodore  WUket,  Narrative,  ^c,  vol.  v.  179-80. 

t  Off  this  point  Vaucouver  anchored  on  a  rocky  bottom,  S.W.by  W.,  2  miles  from  it,  November 
12, 1702.    Hit  buoy  ropes  were  cut  by  the  rocks. 

2  Y 
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toward  the  sea- side  are  a  pleasing  variety  of  open  spaces.  Vancouver  says  : — 
"  We  sailed  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from  the  shore,  which  still  continued 
compact,  with  two  or  three  small  rocky  islets  lying  near  it.  As  we  proceeded,  a 
distant  view  was  obtained  of  the  inland  conntry,  which  ¥^s  composed  of  very 
lofty,  rugged  mountains,  extending  in  a  ridge  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
the  coast.  These  were  in  general  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  more  elevated  parts 
were  covered  with  snow."* 

CAPE  MENDOCINO  is  formed  by  two  high  promontories,  about  10  miles 
apart ;  the  southernmost,  which  is  the  highest  when  seen  either  from  the  North 
or  South,  much  resembles  Dunnose.  OflT  the  cape  lie  some  rocky  islets  and 
sunken  rocks,  near  a  league  from  the  shore.  The  southernmost  of  these  from  the 
northernmost  promontory  lies  S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  {true),  about  a  leag^ue  distant ; 
and  within  it  are  two  rocky  islets,  in  shape  much  resembling  haycocks.  The 
northernmost  of  them  lies  N.  \  W.,  distant  5  or  6  miles,  nearly  of  the  same  shape 
and  size  with  the  other,  to  which  it  is  apparently  connected  by  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
whose  outermost  part  lies  from  the  above  promontory  N.W.  |  N.,  about  2  leagues 
distant,  having  a  smaller  islet  about  midway  between  them.  On  some  parts  of 
this  ledge  the  sea  constantly  breaks  with  great  violence ;  on  others,  at  intervals 
only.  The  whole  of  this  cape,  though  by  no  means  a  very  projecting  headland,  is 
doubtless  very  remarkable,  from  being  the  highest  on  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
California.!  The  mountains  at  its  back  are  considerably  elevated,  and  form  alto- 
gether a  high  steep  mass,  which  does  not  break  into  perpendicular  cliffs,  but  is 
composed  of  various  hills  that  rise  abruptly,  and  are  divided  by  many  deep  chasms. 

From  Cape  Mendo9ino  the  coast  takes  a  direction  of  N.  by  £.  ^  £. ;  beyond 
the  islets  the  shores  are  straight  and  compact,  not  affording  the  smallest  shelter  ; 
and,  although  rising  gradually  from  the  water*s  edge  to  a  moderate  height  only, 
but  agreeably  varied,  yet  the  distant  interior  country  is  composed  of  mountains  af 
great  elevation.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  generally  defended  by  a  sandy  beach, 
but,  about  lat.  41°,  it  becomes  of  a  very  different  description  :  the  shores  are 
composed  of  rocky  precipices,  with  numberless  small  rocks  and  rocky  islets 
extending  about  a  mile  into  the  sea.  The  most  projecting  part  was  named  by 
Vancouver  Rocky  Point, 

TRINIDAD  BAY  is  the  first  shelter  North  of  Cape  Mendocino,  and  lies  just 
south-eastward  of  Rocky  Point. 

"  Trinidad  Bay,t  or  Porto  de  la  Trinidad,  can  in  no  respect  be  considered  as  a 
safe  retreat  for  ships,  not  even  the  station  occupied  by  the  Spanish  explorers 
in  1775,  which  I  conceived  to  be  close  up  in  the  N.N.W.  part  of  the  bay,  between 
the  main  and  a  detached  rock  lying  from  the  headland  that  forms  the  N.W. 
point  of  the  bay,  E.  by  W.  f  N.  (true),  about  half  a  mile  distant.     There  two  or 


•  Vol.  i.  p.  426. 

t  This  cape,  as  previously  racnlioncd  (page  314),  was  discovered  by  Hodrignes  de  Cabrillo,  a 
Portuguese  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in  1642.  He  was  sent  by  Antonio  de  Mendo^,  the  Spanish 
viceroy,  and  hence  its  name. 

t  Trinidad  Bay  was  first  explored  by  the  Spanish  expedition  sent  by  Senr.  Qaadra,  in  1776. 
Don  F.  Maurelle  was  the  pilot,  and  from  his  description  (given  in  the  Annual  Register  for  1781« 
by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington)  it  would  appear  to  be  an  eligible  place  for  shipping;  Imt 
Vancouver's  account  of  it,  as  given  above,  will  modify  such  an  opinion. 
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three  vessels,  moored  head  and  stern,  may  lie  in  6  and  7  fathoms  water,  sandy 
bottom.  The  point  above  mentioned  will  then  bear  by  compass  S.W.,  and  the 
rocks  lying  off  the  S.E.  point  of  the  bay  S.£.  }  £.  Between  these  poipts  of  the 
compass  it  is  still  exposed  to  the  whole  fury  and  violence  of  those  winds  which,  on 
our  return  to  the  southward  the  preceding^  autumn,  blew  incessantly  in  storms ; 
and,  when  we  approached  the  shores,  were  always  observed  to  take  the  direction 
of  the  particular  part  of  the  coast  we  were  near.  Under  these  circumsti^nces,  even 
that  anchorage,  though  the  most  sheltered  one  the  place  affords,  will  be  found  to 
be  greatly  exposed  to  the  violence  of  these  southern  blasts,  which  not  only  prevail 
during  most  part  of  the  winter  seasons,  but  continued  to  blow  very  hard  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  summer.  Should  a  vessel  part  cables,  or  be  driven  from 
the  anchorage,  she  must  instantly  be  thrown  on  the  rocks  that  lie  close  under  her 
stern,  when  little  else  than  inevitable  destruction  is  to  be  expected.  The  points  of 
Trinidad  Bay  lie  S.E.  )^£.  and  N.W.  ^W.,  about  2  miles  asunder.  From  this  line  of 
direction  the  rocks  that  line  the  shore  are  nowhere  more  than  half  a  mile  distant. 
The  round  barren  rocky  islet,  made  white  by  the  dung  of  sea-fowl,  lies  from  the 
N.W.  point  of  the  bay  S.  by  W.,  distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile  :  this  is  steep-to, 
and  has  8  or  9  fathoms  water  all  round  it,  and  admits  of  a  clear  channel  from  9  to 
6  fathoms  deep,  close  to  the  above  point.  The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  regular 
from  9  to  5  fathoms,  clear  sandy  bottom,  perhaps  not  very  good  holding  ground. 

The  tides  appeared  to  rise  and  fall  about  5  feet,  but  they  were  so  very  irregular 
that  no  positive  information  could  be  gained  of  their  motion."  * 

There  is  a  small  sunken  rock,  between  two  islets,  which  escaped  Vancouver's 
observation  (or  rather  Mr.  Whidbey*s,  who  made  the  survey).  Plenty  of  good 
water  may  be  had  at  this  place.  The  anchorage  is  situated  in  lat.  41^  4'  N., 
Ion.  123°  55'  W.— (Capt.  Wilkes.f) 

A  rock,  a  high  round  lump,  about  half  a  mile  in  circuit,  apparently  steep-to, 
lies  N.  by  W.  13  miles  from  Rocky  Point,  and  about  half  a  league  from  shore. 

Thirty  miles  North  of  Trinidad  Bay  is  the  mouth  of  Smith's  River,X  on  the  bar 
of  which  there  are  3  fathoms  water.  The  land  on  the  North  is  high  and  abrupt, 
but  on  the  South  a  narrow  neck  of  dry  sand  projects  with  a  perpendicular  rock 
on  the  extreme  point.  The  current  sweeps  out  of  the  river  with  great  velocity, 
causing  heavy  breakers  on  the  bar,  which  at  most  times  prevent  vessels  from 
entering.  The  soundings  outside  are  regular,  and  there  are  three  sunken  rocks 
about  a  mile  distant  from  the  sandy  point. — (Wilkes.) 

Mount  Shaste  is  a  magnificent  peak  in  the  rear  of  the  entrance  to  Smith's 
River.  Its  summit  gives  evidence  of  its  having  been  an  active  volcano.  The 
snow  lies  in  patches  on  the  sides  and  part  of  the  peak  of  this  mountain,  which  is 

•  Vancouver,  yoI.  M  pp.  240—240. 

t  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  portions  of  the  really  fine  work  of  Capt.  Wilkes  and  Ids 
coadjutors  should  be  deficient  in  that  accuracy  of  detail  which  is  expected  to  be  found  in  sucti 
works.  The  reader  will  search  in  vain  for  anything  relating  to  the  correct  features  of  this  coast 
in  the  apparently  elaborate  map  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  formbig  part  of  the  atlas  of  the  Exploring 

Expedition. 

X  When  abreast  of  Rocky  Point,  the  colour  of  the  sea  suddenly  changed  from  the  oceanic  hiio  to 
a  very  light  river-coloured  water,  extending  as  far  ahead  (northward)  us  could  bo  discerned.  This 
pave  us  reason  to  suppose  some  considerable  river  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  continued  Ut 
hit.  41°  38'.—  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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stated  to  be  14,390  feet  above  the  sea ;  though  Lieut.  Emmons,  of  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition  did  not  think  it  was  so  high. 

POINT  ST.  GEORGE,  in  lat.  41°  46',  Ion.  124°  25',  is  very  conspicuous; 
and  the  very  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks  extending  from  thence  were  also  named 
by  Vancouver  the  Dragon  Rocks,  The  outward  most  of  these  lies  from  Point 
St.  George  N.W.  |  W.  3  leagues  distant.  The  rocks  above  water  are  four  in 
number,  with  many  sunken  ones,  and  numerous  breakers  stretching  from  the 
outermost,  or  southward  of  Point  St.  George.  This  point  forms  a  bay  on  each 
side ;  that  upon  the  North  side  {Pelican  Bay)  is  perfectly  open  to  the  N.W.,  yet 
apparently  sheltered  from  the  W.S.W.  and  southerly  winds  by  the  Dragon  Rocks  ; 
the  soundings  are  regular  from  35  to  45  fathoms,  black  sand  and  muddy  bottom.* 
There  are  several  small  rocks  close  to  the  shore,  near  which  a  stream  discharges 
itself:  from  it  water  can  be  procured  in  boats. — (Capt.  Wilkes.) 

North  of  this  the  face  of  the  country  may  be  considered  mountainous,  and 
bounded  by  innumerable  rocky  islets.  Capt.  Morrell,  who  was  on  this  coast  in 
June,  1825,  says: — ''On  these  islands  or  keys  I  expected  to  find  fur-seals; 
whereas  I  found  them  all  manned  with  Russians  standing  ready  with  their  rifles  to 
shoot  every  seal  or  sea-otter  that  showed  his  head  above  water." 

The  boundary  between  Upper  California  and  the  Oregon  Territory,  the  42° 
parallel,  strikes  the  coast  to  the  northward  of  Point  St.  George ;  and  to  the 
northward  of  this  latitude  the  Klamet  River  debouches,  after  traversing  the 
boundary  more  than  once  in  its  course  from  the  Cascade  Range. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   COAST  OF   OREGON,   FROM   CAPE  BLANCO  TO 

ADMIRALTY  INLET. 

The  more  important  section  of  the  Oregon  Territory  now  forms  an  integral 
portion  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  sovereignty  having  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  treaty  of  July  15th,  1846,  between  that  power  and  Great  Britain, 
and  is  that  country  described  in  the  present  chapter,  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  42°  and  49°  North  latitude,  the  former  separating  it  from  the  newly-acquired 
region  of  California,  described  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  actual  right  of  possession  of  the  Oregon  Territory  has  been  the  theme  of 
long  and  angry  discussion,  and  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  the  claim  by 
Britain   to   its  present  owners,  it  must  ever  be  acknowledged  that  their  right 

•  Vaucouver,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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by  the  usual  laws  of  sovereignty  was  indefeasible.  We  cannot  give  here  even 
an  outline  of  the  controversies  and  disputes  which  preceded  the  cession  of  this 
territory  to  the  United  States,  nor  can  we  enter  upon  the  justice  of  the  claim 
acceded  to. 

That  Oregon,  or  this  part  of  the  West  coast  of  America,  was  known  to  the 
ancient  Chinese,  is  endeavoured  to  be  proved  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
several  of  their  early  writers.  M,  de  Guignes  states  that  these  navigators,  having 
followed  the  Asiatic  coast  towards  the  North  as  far  as  Kamtschaka,  which  they 
called  Ta  Han,  crossed  the  ocean  in  an  easterly  direction,  and,  at  the  distance 
of  20,000  lis,  or  about  2,000  miles,  arrived  nearly  under  the  same  parallel, 
at  a  country  which  they  called  Fou  Sang,  being,  according  to  them,  the  land 
where  the  sun  rises.* 

The  country  was  described  as  rich  in  copper  and  silver,  but  had  no  iron.  Its 
Brst  discoverer,  as  stated  in  the  history  of  the  two  empires  in  China,  which 
resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  in  a.d.  420,  was  Hoei-chin,  a 
Buddhist  priest,  in  about  a.d.  499.  Some  curious  particulars  of  the  country  are 
given,  such  as  its  fruits,  its  spotted  deer,  its  cattle  with  great  horns,  &c.,  which 
are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  present  state  of  the  countries  of  N.W.  America. 
From  the  subsequent  dissertations  which  have  ensued,  it  certainly  would  appear 
in  some  degree  probable  that  the  Chinese  reached  as  far  South  as  San  Francisco, 
or  at  least  the  Columbia  River,  at  this  early  age :  and  it  seems  not  impossible 
but  that  they  have  left  some  traces  of  having  done  so,  in  the  singular  ruins  of 
Mexico,  or  still  more  singular  sculptures  of  Yucatan.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
deduction  was  denied  by  M.  Klaproth,  Von  Humboldt,  and  others.f 

The  N.W.  coast  of  America,  in  this  part,  was  first  made  known  to  Europe  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  in  his  voyage  in  1578,  before  mentioned.  He  reached  the  lat« 
of  48°  North,  and  coasted  southward  to  the  harbour  now  bearing  his  name.  It 
was  next  seen  by  the  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  dwell  here  upon  the  much-disputed  accounts  of  De  Fuca's 
voyage  in  1592,  which  will  be  mentioned  elsewhere,  nor  of  Martin  de  Aguilla  in 
1603,  nor  of  Admiral  Bartolomeo  de  Fuente,  or  de  Fonte,  in  1640.  All  these 
have  been  denied  the  merit  of  truth,  but  there  certainly  would  appear  some  reason 
for  believing  a  portion  of  the  first-named  narrative.  The  next  or  really  authentic 
account  of  any  voyage  to  this  part  of  the  coast  is  from  the  Spanish  authorities. 
Ensign  Juan  Perez  sailed  from  San  Bias  in  the  year  1774,  and  after  encountering 
storms,  made  the  land  on  July  16th,  in  lat.  54°,  the  South  point  of  which  was 
named  Cape  Santa  Margarita,  the  land  being  what  is  now  called  Queen  Charlotte's 
Island,  and  the  cape.  Cape  North.  He  then  made  Nootka  Sound,  which  he  called 
Port  San  Lorenzo. t 

The  next,  in  March,  1775,  was  under  Capt.  Bruno  Heceta,  under  whom  was 

*  See  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Letters,  tome  zztUJ.,  1757,  Recherches  snr  les  Nayiga- 
tions  des  Chinois  da  Cdte  de  I'Amerique,  &c. 

t  See  L'Amerique  sous  le  nom  de  pays  de  Fou  Sang,  by  M.  de  Paravey;  Annales  de  la 
Philosophe  Chretlenne,  Paris,  Feb.  1844 ;  and  Noavelles  Preuves,  &c.,  by  M.  de  Paravey,  in  the 
same  work,  3me  serie,  No.  20,  tome  xv.  p.  449,  et  teq, 

t  The  account  of  this  expedition  was  not  published  till  1802,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Journal 
of  the  Voyage  of  the  Sutil  and  Mexicana,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Spain. 
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Perez.  Don  J.  de  Ayala  has  been  frequently  named  as  chief  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  was  at  first  in  command  of  the  second  vessel,  the  Sonora.  They 
made  Port  Trinidad,  North  of  Cape  Mendocino,  where  they  left  a  cross,  which 
Vancouver  found  in  1793.  They  went  northward,  but  being  separated  by  a 
storm,  Heceta  returned,  and  saw  the  opening  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
which  he  called  the  Ensenada  de  Ascencion  ;  it  was  also  called  Heceta's  Inlet  in 
some  subsequent  Spanish  charts.  The  other  vessel,  under  Bodega  and  Maurelle, 
made  for  the  North,  making  the  land  about  King  George  III.'s  Archipelago,  and 
landed  on  Point  Remedios,  called  the  Bay  of  Islands  by  Cook,  three  years  after- 
wards.    They  then  proceeded  southward.     Such  are  the  first  Spanish  voyages. 

In  1776,  Capt.  Cook  left  Plymouth  on  his  last  voyage,  and  after  discovering 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  January,  1778,  he  made  the  coast  200  miles  North  of 
Cape  Mendo9ino,  proceeding  northwards. 

From  some  notices  g^ven  respecting  the  fur  to  be  procured  on  the  coast  during 
Cook's  voyage,  some  vessels  fitted  out  for  this  region  from  China,  the  first  of 
which  was  under  Capt.  James  Hanna ;  but  in  1787,  Capt.  Berkeley  discovered 
an  inlet  in  48^  SO'.  In  1788,  Capts.  Duncan  and  Colnett  were  on  the  coast ;  and 
Duncan,  running  down  the  coast  from  the  North,  anchored  on  the  South  coast  of 
a  strait  off  a  village  called  Claasit,  or  Claasetj  in  48^  30'. 

In  1788  Capt.  Meares  entered  this  strait,  and  communicated  his  discovery  to 
Capt.  Gray,  of  the  Columbia,  in  which  vessel  the  latter  discovered  the  great  nver 
now  known  by  the  name.  This  fact  is  recorded  by  Vancouver,  to  whose  expedi- 
tion, in  1792,  we  owe  almost  the  whole  of  our  present  knowledge  of  the  coasts. 
In  1839,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  was  surveyed  by  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher. 
The  American  Exploring  Expedition  also  examined  the  Columbia  River  in  1841, 
and  part  of  the  Straits  of  de  Fuca,  afterwards  more  elaborately  completed  by 
Capt.  Kellett,  in  1847. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  territory  in  question  has,  until  recent  times,  been  the 
subject  of  continual  dispute.  In  the  subsequent  description  of  Nootka  Sound, 
which  was  at  first  believed  to  form  a  portion  of  the  main  land,  and  consequently 
included  in  the  possession  of  this  region,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  of  this 
right  was  nearly  involving  England  and  Spain  in  a  war,  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions having  been  made  for  it  on  both  sides.  But  the  convention  of  the  Escurial, 
signed  between  these  powers  in  1790,  stipulated  that  subjects  of  either  nation 
should  not  be  molested  in  their  possession,  so  that  it  was  open  to  both  nations. 
In  1818  the  Americans  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  in  which  the  latter  ceded 
all  her  right  North  of  lat.  42°,  in  North  America,  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
same  year  it  was  stipulated  between  England  and  the  United  States  that  the 
country  should  be  open  to  both  nations  for  ten  years.  In  1827  this  convention 
was  indefinitely  extended,  with  the  proviso  that  it  might  be  terminated  by  either 
party  giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  the  other. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  during  this  period,  having  established  settlements, 
derived  almost  the  sole  benefit  from  its  productions ;  but  in  1846  it  was  determined 
that  the  right  of  sole  possession  should  be  divided.  It  was  against  the  claims  of 
England  ;  and  the  treaty  before  alluded  to  stipulated  that  all  South  of  42°  should 
belong  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  the  navigation  of  ihe  Columbia  River  to 
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be  open  to  both  parties,  and  indemnification  granted  to  settlers  of  either  nation 
on  either  side  of  the  boundary.* 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Oregon"  is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  It  is,  perhaps, 
6rst  found  in  some  travels  in  the  interior  of  North  America,  in  1766-68,  by 
Jonathan  Carver,  published  in  London  in  1778.  He  does  not  state  bis  authority 
for  calling  the  river  by  the  name  of  Origan,  or  Oregon ;  and  it  has  been  supposed 
by  some  that  it  was  an  invention  of  his  own.  It  has  also  been  stated  that  it  is 
from  the  Spaniards,  from  the  "  oregano,''  or  wild  marjoram,  (origanum,  Lai,)  said 
to  grow  on  its  banks. 

The  native  names  appear  to  be  very  incapable  of  being  rendered  into  European 
orthography.  Their  pronunciation  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  the  real  names,  and  each  voyager 
has  represented  the  same  word  in  very  diflferent  forms,  so  that  an  absolute  standard 
must  not  be  expected.  Sir  George  Simpson  gives  some  amusing  instances  of  the 
imperfection  of  their  powers  of  speech. 

The  whole  territory  has  been  divided  into  three  belts  of  country  by  Oapt. 
Wilkes,  and  as  that  officer's  means  of  information  have  been  great  as  to  the  new 
United  States'  territory,  we  quote  his  words : — f 

The  three  divisions  are  the  west  em,  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Cascade 
Mountains;  the  middle  section,  between  the  Cascade  Range  and  the  Blue 
Mountains ;  and  the  eastern,  between  the  Blue  and  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  first,  or  western  section,  is  much  the  smallest,  but  by  far  the  most  valuable 
and  important,  comprising  as  it  does  the  greater  proportion  of  the  arable  land,  or 
that  fit  for  cultivation,  and  enjoying  a  climate  every  way  suited  to  the  productions 
that  are  the  objects  of  man's  labour  for  his  sustenance.  It  extends  from  De 
Fuca's  Straits  to  the  parallel  of  42°  North,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  with  an 
average  width  of  120  miles.  It  is  well  covered  with  timber,  from  the  slope  of  the 
mountains  to  the  sea,  with  many  fertile  valleys  and  prairies  that  are  well  watered ; 
though  with  the  exception  of  the  Columbia  and  Willamette,  the  rivers  are  not 
navigable.  The  inlets  on  the  South  leading  from  De  Fuca's  Straits  offer  many 
fine  harbours  which  will  be  described  hereafter.  The  principal  value  of  this 
section  is  its  adaptation  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  coast  range  of  mountains 
gives  it  a  rough  appearance,  particularly  that  portion  of  it  which  forms  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Flattery.  Mount  Olympus  is  the  highest  peak,  and  rises  to 
the  elevation  of  8,197  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  Columbia,  all  the  rrvers 
which  flow  through  this  section  have  their  sources  in  the  Cascade  Mountains. 
Those  to  the  South  flow  directly  towards  the  sea ;  those  of  the  middle  run  both 
North  and  South,  and  are  tributary  to  the  Columbia ;  while  the  more  northern 
ones  discharge  themselves  into  Puget's  Sound  and  Admiralty  Inlet.     They  are  all 

*  The  long  coDiroveny  is  contained  generally  in  the  History,  &c.,  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  by  John 
Dunn,  1844;  the  History  of  Oregon,  &c,,  by  Robert  Oreenhow,  London,  1844,  a  work  disfigured 
by  Tituperation  and  invectiTe  against  all  previous  authors,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  its  semi- 
official character ;  the  Oregon  Question,  and  other  Reniarlcs,  by  Thomas  Falconer,  London,  1845 ; 
J.  C,  Fremont's  Expedition  to  Orpgon  and  California,  London,  1840 ;  the  Oregon  Territory,  by 
Nieolay ;  the  Oregon  Question  Examined,  by  Dr,  Tracers  Twist,  London,  1816,  an  excellent 
worlc ;  and  others. 

t  See  Western  America,  Philadelphia,  1849,  chap.  vii. 
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rapid  and  small  streams,  hariog  great  fall,  and  many  of  them  offer  mill  sites  of 
some  extent. 

The  most  fruitful  portions  of  this  section  are  the  valleys  through  which  the 
Willamette  and  Umpqua  flow,  particularly  the  latter. 

The  Columbia  River  and  its  valley  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  and  important 
part  of  Oregon,  not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  of  soil,  productions,  and 
climate,  but  also  from  its  being  the  great  and  only  line  of  communication  between 
the  sea-coast  and  the  interior.  The  river  is  750  miles  long ;  that  portion  in  the 
western  section  is  120  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in  width ;  it  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  the  Cascades,  during  its  lowest  stages,  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  12  feet  water.  The  tides  rise  and  fall  above  Vancouver  80  miles  from 
its  mouth,  but  they  cause  no  change  of  current  beyond  Oak  Point;  during  the 
freshets  the  Columbia  rises  at  Vancouver  19  feet  above  the  low-water  mark. 

The  Cowlitz  discharges  itself  from  the  North,  having  its  source  in  the  Cascade 
Mountains,  and  is  only  navigable  for  boats  during  the  spring  and  fall  months. 
The  lands  on  its  banks  (which  are  high)  are  fertile,  and  here  a  settlement  has 
been  made  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  Willamette  enters  from  the 
South,  30  miles  above  the  Cowlitz. 

The  valley  of  the  Columbia,  as  high  as  the  Cascades,  is  divided  into  high  and 
low  prairies ;  the  latter  are  not  suitable  for  cultivation,  on  account  of  being  over- 
flown by  the  annual  freshets,  but  they  are  admirably  adapted  for  grazing-lands. 
The  soil  of  the  upper  or  higher  prairie  is  light  and  gravelly  ;  it  is  well  covered 
with  pines,  arbutus,  oaks,  ash,  and  maples ;  and  the  hills  that  border  it  are 
generally  volcanic.  In  passing  up  the  river  several  low  islands  are  met  with ; 
the  soil  on  them  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  lower  prairie ;  they  are  bordered 
by  a  thick  gprowth  of  trees,  cottonwood,  ash,  &c. 

Vancouver  is  situated  on  the  North  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company :  here  they  have  large  dairies,  and  6  miles 
above  are  their  grist  and  saw-mills. 

That  portion  of  the  western  section  of  Oregon  North  of  the  Columbia  which 
lies  between  it  and  Puget's  Sound  is  watered  by  several  streams,  some  of  which 
flow  into  the  Columbia  on  the  South,  others  into  the  Pacific  on  the  West,  and 
others  into  Puget*s  Sound  on  the  North.  These  all  rise  in  the  spurs  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  and  drain  this  part  of  the  country.  The  land  between  the 
Cowlitz  and  the  Chicaylis  or  Chickeeles  Rivers  is  an  extensive  prairie,  known 
as  the  Cammas  Plains. 

The  country  from  the  seaboard  to  the  Cowlitz  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of 
spruce  pine  and  hemlock.  The  soil  is  a  brown  or  black  vegetable  earth,  with  a 
substratum  of  clay.  The  patches  of  alluvial  land  bordering  the  Chickeeles  River 
are  fertile,  and  of  some  extent,  studded  with  white-oaks,  and  would  yield  g^od 
crops  of  wheat ;  they  are  excellent  sites  for  farms,  having  an  abundance  of  fine 
water,  and  but  a  short  distance  from  water  communication. 

The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puget's  Sound  presents  an  inviting  aspect, 
and  with  the  exception  of  some  bluffs,  is  undulating,  and  covered  with  trees  of 
the  species  spoken  of  above.  The  soil  of  this  forest-land  is  a  thin  brown  stratum 
of  sandy  vegetable  earth,  the  subsoil  of  clay  and  gravel ;  the  latter  having  the 
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appearance  of  being  water- worn.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  tract  of  prairie 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Nisqually,  which  are  valuable  as  pasture  lands  for  flocks 
of  sheep  and  dairy  cows.  These  prairies  have  a  very  extensive  range  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  and  connect  with  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  on  the  South  towards  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  intersected  by  strips  of  forests.  Within  this  district  arc 
numerous  ponds  or  lakes,  surrounded  by  rich  meadow  land,  furnishing  luxuriant 
crops  of  nourishing  herbage.  No  part  of  Oregon  is  better  adapted  for  dairy 
purposes  than  this ;  and  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  &c.,  come  to  perfection. 

The  peninsula  of  Cape  Flattery,  North  of  the  Chickeeles,  between  Puget's  Sound 
and  the  Pacific,  is  rough  and  mountainous,  and  covered  with  a  dense  forest.  The 
principal  trees  are  hemlock,  spruce,  and  arbor  vitee.  The  high  ridges  which  jut 
in  all  directions  from  Mount  Olympus  leave  but  little  space  for  tillage,  except 
along  the  western  side  of  Hood's  Canal.  Little,  however,  is  known  of  the  interior 
of  this  portion. 

The  Indian  inhabitants,  who  are  scattered  in  numerous  tribes  throughout  the 
territory,  are,  it  is  supposed,  rapidly  decreasing  in  numbers,  from  their  dissipated 
lives  and  their  rude  treatment  of  diseases.  They  acted  in  many  instances  as  the 
allies  and  hunters  for  the  white  men  settled  among  them,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  have  proved  the  treachery  of  the  wild  man's  character.  Thus,  on  the 
29th  November  1847,  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  the  Wallawalla  valley  was 
destroyed  by  the  Cayuse  tribe,  and  Dr.  Whiteman  and  thirteen  others  were  killed, 
and  sixty-one  taken  prisoners,  but  were  released  by  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of 
Peter  Skene  Ogden,  Esq.,  ^chief  factor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The 
occurrence  led  to  the  severe  battles  in  January  and  February  following,  in  which 
the  Indians  were  completely  routed.  Many  other  instances  of  their  treachery  and 
cruelty  might  be  adduced,  but  this  will  sufiBce. 

On  the  coast  between  Cape  Flattery  and  Cape  Look-out,  and  up  the  Columbia 
to  the  first  rapids,  the  singular  custom  prevails  among  the  Indians  of  compressing 
the  skulls  of  the  infants.  Thus  the  heads  of  all  acquire  a  remarkable  deformity, 
but  which  does  not  appear  to  affect  their  intellectual  capacity.  The  process 
and  its  results  are  described  by  Mr.  Hinds,  in  the  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur ^  vol.  i. 
pp.  306 — 311,  and  by  Dr.  Scouler,  in  the  Zool.  Jour.,  vol.  iv.  p.  304,  et  seq. 

The  total  number  within  the  territory  is  very  difficult  to  be  estimated,  but  it 
has  been  guessed  at  about  13,000. 

Fish  is  very  abundant  in  these  regions,  especially  salmon ;  and  in  the  subse- 
quent pages  some  accounts  are  given  of  enormous  quantities  being  found  in  the 
fresher  water  at  the  heads  of  the  extensive  and  singular  inlets  which  penetrate 
the  coast  to  the  northward.  The  salmon  is  of  several  varieties,  and  in  the 
spawning  season  they  ascend  the  Columbia  and  other  rivers  for  600  or  800  miles 
above  the  mouth.  A  singular  fact  occurs  in  this  migration  :  one  variety  ascends 
the  Cowlits,  another  the  Columbia,  another  the  Willamette,  &c.,  &c.,  that  which 
is  peculiar  in  one  stream  never  being  found  in  the  other.  When  they  are  taken 
in  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers  they  have  their  tails  and  fins  nearly  worn  off  with 
the  effect  of  their  long  and  difficult  ascent  of  these  rapid  streams,  and  are  almost 
unfit  for  food. 

The  climate  of  western  Oregon  is  mild,  having  neither  the  extremes  of  heat 
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during  the  summer,  nor  of  cold  during  winter;  this  is  probably  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  S.W,  winds,  and  the  mists  which  they  bring  with  them  from 
the  ocean.  The  winters  are  short,  lasting  from  December  to  February,  and  may 
be  termed  open.  Snow  seldom  falls,  and  when  it  does,  lasts  but  a  few  days. 
Frosts  are,  however,  early,  occurring  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  which  is 
accounted  for  by  the  proximity  of  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Cascade  Range,  a 
mountain  or  easterly  wind  invariably  causing  a  great  fall  in  the  temperature. 
These  winds  are  not  frequent;  and  during  the  summer  of  1841  they  were  noted 
but  a  few  times.  The  wet  season  lasts  from  November  till  March;  but  the 
rains  are  not  heavy,  though  frequent.  The  climate  during  winter  is  not  unlike 
that  of  England;  and  as  to  temperature,  is  equally  mild  with  that  of  10°  lower 
latitude  on  our  eastern  coast.     The  fruit  trees  blossom  early  in  April. 

The  weather  at  Nisqually,  between  the  middle  of  May  and  the  middle  of  July, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  statement  of  winds,  as  observed  by  the 
American  Exploring  Expedition  : — 


Dir.  No.  of  Days. 

South-west 21 

South   16 


Dir.  No.  of  Days. 

North-west    2 

Calm 8 


North  19  East   2 

The  mean  temperature  during  the  same  period  was  67°,  maximum  98°,  mini- 
mum 39°;  the  barometer  30.04  in. 

From  June  to  September,  at  Vancouver,  the  mean  temperature  was  66°, 
maximum  87°,  minimum  51°;  out  of  106  days,  76  were  fair,  19  cloudy,  and 
11  rainy. 

The  Klamet  or  Too-too-tut'Tia  River  has  a  very  narrow  entrance,  with  a  low 
shingle  beach  on  either  side,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  There  are  2  fathoms 
water  on  the  bar,  and  inside  from  4  to  5  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  the  flats  then 
begin,  and  the  overfalls  extend  for  several  miles ;  the  tide  rises  6  feet.  Wood 
and  water  may  be  had  in  any  quantity.  The  mouth  is  situated  in  lat.  42°  26'  N., 
and  Ion.  124°  11' W.. 

CAPE  BLANCO  or  ORFORD  is  the  extremity  of  a  low,  projecting  part  of 
land,  and  forms  a  very  conspicuous  point,  bearing  the  same  appearance  whether 
approached  from  North  or  South.  It  is  covered  with  wood  as  low  down  as  the 
surf  will  permit  it  to  grow.  The  space  between  the  woods  and  the  wash  of  the 
sea  seems  composed  of  black  craggy  rocks,  and  it  may  be  seen,  from  the  mast- 
head, at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  leagues. 

Capt.  Vancouver,  whose  descriptions  are  given  above,  was  the  first  to  examine 
this  coast  with  any  minuteness ;  and  of  the  coast  between  Point  St.  George  and 
Cape  Orford,  he  says  : — 

"  Northward  (of  Point  St.  George)  the  shores  are  composed  of  high,  steep 
precipices  and  deep  chasms,  falling  abruptly  into  the  sea.  The  inland  mountains 
were  much  elevated,  and  appeared,  by  the  help  of  our  glasses,  to  be  tolerably 
well  clothed  with  a  variety  of  trees,  the  generality  of  which  were  of  the  pine 
tribe ;  yet  amongst  them  were  observed  some  spreading  trees  of  considerable 
magnitude.    Although  some  of  these  mountains  appeared   quite  barren,  tbey 
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were  destitute  of  bdow  ;  but  on  those  at  the  back  of  Cape  Mendocino,  which 
were  further  to  the  South,  and  apparently  inferior  in  point  of  height,  some  small 
patches  of  snow  were  noticed.  The  shores  were  still  bounded  by  innumerable 
rocky  islets,  and  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  passed  a  cluster  of  them, 
with  several  sunken  rocks  in  their  vicinity,  lying  a  league  from  the  land,  which, 
by  falling  a  little  back  to  the  eastward,  forms  a  shallow  bay,  into  which  we 
steered.  As  the  breeze  which  had  been  so  favourable  to  our  pursuit  since  the 
preceding  Sunday  died  away,  and  as  a  tide  or  current  set  us  fast  on  shore,  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  anchor  in  39  fathoms  of  water,  black 
sand  and  mud.  A  remarkable  black  rock,  the  nearest  shore,  bore  N.E.  by  E.  |  E. 
3^  miles;  a  remarkably  high  black  cliff,  resembling  the  gable  end  of  a  house, 
N.  1^  E. ;  the  northernmost  extremity  of  the  main  land,  which  is  formed  by  a  low 
land  projecting  from  the  high  rocky  coast  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and 
terminating  in  a  wedge-like,  low,  perpendicular  cliff,  N.N.W.  J  W.  This  I 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Cape  Orford,  in  honour  of  my  much -respected 
friend,  the  noble  Earl  (George)  of  that  title  ;  off  it  lie  several  rocky  islets."* 

The  name  of  Cape  Blanco,  by  which  this  promontory  is  known,  is  derived 
from  Martin  de  Aguilar,  who  commanded  one  of  the  vessels  under  Vizcaino,  in 
1602.  Aguilar  was  separated  from  the  squadron  by  a  storm  at  Cape  Mendocino, 
and  discovered  a  second  point,  January  19lh,  1603,  which  he  named  Cape  Blanco, 
beyond  which  the  coast  began  to  decline,  and  near  it  a  safe  and  navigable  inlet 
or  large  river.  The  Cape  of  Aguilar  is  not  well  fixed  as  to  position,  but  has  by 
some  been  taken  for  Cape  Gregory  of  Capt.  Cook,  to  the  northward. f 

North  of  Cape  Blanco  or  Orford  the  coast  takes  a  direction  about  N.  by  E.  ^  E., 
and  the  rocky  islets  which  abound  so  much  to  the  southward  of  it  cease  to  exist 
about  a  league  to  the  northward  of  the  cape,  and  in  their  stead  an  almost  straight 
sandy  beach  presents  itself,  with  land  behind,  gradually  rising  to  a  moderate 
height,  near  the  coast.  The  interior  is  considerably  elevated,  much  diversified, 
and  generally  well  wooded,  though  with  intervals  of  clear  spots,  which  gives  it 
some  resemblance  to  a  country  in  an  advanced  state  of  cultivation. 

Cape  Gregory  is  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Blanco  or  Orford,  and  was  so 
named  by  Capt.  Cook,  who,  thwarted  by  winds  and  bad  weather,  had  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  coast;  there  is  consequently  some  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
position  given  by  him.  Vancouver  places  a  cape  more  to  the  South,  which  he 
takes  for  Cape  Gregory.  This  cape,  though  not  so  projecting  a  point  as  Cape 
Orford,  is  nevertheless  a  conspicuous  one,  particularly  when  seen  from  the  North, 
being  formed  by  a  round  hill  on  high  perpendicular  cliffs,  some  of  which  are 
white,  a  considerable  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Above  these  cliffs  it  is 
tolerably  well  wooded,  and  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  land  considerably 
lower. 

Between  Cape  Orford  and  Cape  Gregory  are  some  small  rivers :  the  Scqualchin, 
Cotamyts,  Coquils,  and  Cahoos,  Most  of  these,  as  well  as  those  between  it  and 
the  Columbia,  can  be  entered  with  boats  in  fine  weather,  and  fresh  water  easily 
obtained. — (Capt.  Wilkes.) 

•  Vancouver,  \o\.  i.  p.  *2U3.  f  Torquemada,  Mniiurqiihi  Indiana,  lib.  v.  chap.  40  k  oo. 
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About  a  league  North  of  the  pitch  of  Cape  Gregory,  the  rocky  cliffs  composing 
it  terminate,  and  a  compact,  white,  sandy  beach  commences,  which  extends  along 
the  coast  8  leagues,  without  forming  any  visible  projecting  point  or  headland. 

UMPQUA  RIVER.— To  the  northward  of  Cape  Gregory  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Umpqua  River.  The  entrance  is  between  two  sand  spits  ;  the  northern  one  is  1 J 
miles  long  ;  on  the  southern  spit  is  a  small  rock.  There  are  2  fathoms  water  on 
the  bar  which  lies  outside  of  the  spits ;  between  them  6  and  7,  and  inside  1 1 
fathoms.  The  river,  for  the  distance  of  10  miles,  admits  vessels  not  drawing  more 
than  12  feet. 

In  the  Narrative  of  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  however,  Capt.  Wilkes 
says  that  the  Umpqua  has  only  9  feet  water  on  the  bar. 

A  party,  detached  from  the  American  Exploring  Expedition,  travelled  overland 
from  the  Columbia  to  San  Francisco  (September  and  October,  1841).  They 
crossed  the  Umpqua  at  the  fort,  a  few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

**  Fort  Umpqua  was,  like  all  those  built  in  this  country,  enclosed  by  a  tall  line 
of  pickets,  with  bastions  at  diagonal  corners  ;  it  is  about  200  feet  square,  and  is 
situated  more  than  150  yards  from  the  river,  upon  an  extensive  plain ;  it  is 
garrisoned  by  five  men,  two  women,  and  nine  dogs,  and  contains  a  dwelling 
for  the  superintendent,  as  well  as  storehouses,  and  some  smaller  buildings  for  the 
ofiBcers'  and  servants'  apartments." 

The  Umpqua  country  yields  a  considerable  supply  of  furs,  principally  of  beaver, 
most  of  which  are  of  a  small  size.* 

CAPE  PERPETUA  was  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook  because  he  discovered  it 
on  the  day  distinguished  by  that  name  in  the  calendar  (March  7,  1776),  as  was 
the  case  with  Cape  St.  Gregory,  to  the  southward.  It  is  a  high,  rocky  bluff, 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  sea,  which  breaks  against  it  with  immense  violence. 
For  some  distance  South  of  it  a  straight  and  compact  coast,  composed  of  steep, 
craggy,  rocky  cliffs,  replaces  the  sandy  beaches  and  low  shores  still  farther  South. 

CAPE  FOULWEATHER  is  a  conspicuous  promontory,  singular  in  its  appear- 
ance. A  high,  round,  bluff  point  projects  abruptly  into  the  sea ;  a  remarkable 
table-hill  is  situated  to  the  North,  and  a  lower  round  bluff  to  the  South  of  it. 
Cape  Foulweather  is  in  lat.  44°  49'  N.,  Ion.  124°  18'  W. 

From  Cape  Foulweather  the  coast  takes  a  direction  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
North,  is  nearly  a  straight  and  compact  shore,  considerably  elevated,  and  in 
general  steep  to  the  sea.     The  face  of  the  country  is  much  chequered,  and  in  some 
places  covered  with  a  pleasing  verdure,  in  others  occupied  by  barren  rocks  and 
sand  ;  but  in  none  very  thickly  wooded. 

CAPE  LOOK-OUT  forms  only  a  projecting  point,  yet  it  is  remarkable  for  the 
four  rocks  which  lie  off  it,  one  of  which  is  perforated,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Meares,t  and  is  about  40  miles  North  of  Cape  Foulweather,  which  is  most  likely 
the  same  cape  as  that  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  on  March  7,  1778,  from  the  very 
bad  weather  he  soon  after  met  with.! 

**  From  Cape  Look-out,  which  is  in  lat.  45°  32',  the  coast  takes  a  direction  of 

•  Wilkes's  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  v.  pp.  22o-6. 

\  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  200.  t  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  2o8. 
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about  N.  I  W.y  and  is  pleasingly  diversified  with  eminences  and  small  hills  near 
the  sea-shore,  in  which  are  some  shallow,  sandy  bays,  with  a  few  detached  rocks 
lying  about  a  mile  from  the  land.  The  more  inland  country  is  considerably 
elevated :  the  mountains  stretch  towards  the  sea,  and  at  a  distance  appear  to 
form  many  inlets  and  projecting  points;  but  the  sandy  beach  that  continued 
along  the  coast  renders  it  a  compact  shore,  now  and  then  interrupted  by  perpen- 
dicular rocky  cliffs,  on  which  the  surf  violently  breaks.  This  mountainous  inland 
qountry  extends  about  10  leagues  North  from  Cape  Look-out,  when  it  descends 
suddenly  to  a  moderate  height ;  and,  had  it  been  destitute  of  its  timber,  which 
seemed  to  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  to  compose  an  entire  forest,  it 
might  be  deemed  low  land.  Noon  brought  us  up  with  a  very  conspicuous  point 
of  land,  composed  of  a  cluster  of  hummocks,  moderately  high,  and  projecting 
into  the  sea  from  the  low  land  before  mentioned.  These  hummocks  are  barren, 
and  steep  near  the  sea,  but  their  tops  thinly  covered  with  wood.  On  the  South 
side  of  this  promontory  was  the  appearance  of  an  inlet,  or  small  river,  the  land 
behind  not  indicating  it  to  be  of  any  great  extent ;  nor  did  it  seem  accessible 
for  vessels  of  our  burden,  as  the  breakers  extended  from  the  above  point  2  or 
3  miles  out  into  the  ocean,  until  they  joined  those  on  the  beach  nearly  4  leagues 
further  South.  On  reference  to  Mr.  Meares's  description  of  the  coast  South  of 
this  promontory,  I  was  at  first  induced  to  believe  it  to  be  Cape  Shoalwater; 
but  on  ascertaining  its  latitude,  I  presumed  it  to  be  that  which  he  calls  Cape 
Disappointment,  and  the  opening  to  the  South  of  it  Deception  Bay."* 

Thus  says  Vancouver,  honestly,  what  his  impression  was  on  passing  this 
important  point,  which  is  no  other  than  the  mouth  of  the  great  Columbia  River. 
Later  navigators,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  real  character  of 
this  Deception  Bay,  have  expressed  surprise  that  Vancouver  should  have  been  in 
any  doubt  about  it  But  on  his  return  to  the  southward,  he  entered  and  explored 
the  river  nearly  to  its  navigable  extent,  being  the  first  who  had  done  so. 

COLUMBIA  RIVER. 

This  river,  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  any  that  enter  the  sea  on  this  side 
of  the  Pacific,  is  the  principal  feature  of  the  territory  it  waters.  If  its  capabilities 
were  at  all  commensurate  with  its  magnitude,  it  would  really  become  an  important 
point  in  the  commercial  history  of  the  Pacific.  It  has  some  insuperable  obstacles 
to  its  ever  becoming  of  any  great  service  to  the  country  it  drains. 

The  entrance  to  the  Columbia  is  impracticable  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  It 
cannot  be  entered  at  night,  and  in  the  day  only  at  particular  times  of  the  tide 
and  direction  of  the  wind.  Unlike  all  known  ports,  it  requires  both  the  tide  and 
wind  to  be  contrary  to  ensure  any  degree  of  safety. 

Vessels  frequently  lie  for  several  weeks  in  Baker's  Bay,  inside  the  entrance, 
during  the  winter,  for  fine  weather  to  get  out,  for  which  a  fair  wind  and  smooth 
water  are  indispensable.  The  difficulties  of  ingress  must  also  be  greater,  inasmuch 
as  a  vessel  in  the  open  ocean  cannot  watch  her  opportunity  so  conveniently  as 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  pp.  200-10. 
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when  at  anchor  in  Baker's  Bay ;  and  the  hazard  would  be  still  greater  were  it  not 
that  the  openness  of  the  coasts,  and  the  preyalent  gales,  lesson  the  hazard  of  a 
lee-shore. 

'*  But  these  obstructions,  in  proportion  as  they  lessen  the  value  of  the  river, 
enhanced  at  the  same  time  tVie  merit  of  the  man  who  6rst  surmounted  them — a 
merit  which  cannot  be  denied  to  the  judgment,  and  perseverance,  and  courage, 
of  Capt.  Gray,  of  Boston.  Whether  or  not  Capt.  Gray's  achievement  is  entitled 
to  rank  as  a  discovery,  the  question  is  one  which  a  bare  sense  of  justice,  without 
regard  to  political  consequences,  requires  to  be  decided  by  facts  alone.  First, 
in  1775,  Heceta,  a  Spaniard,  discovered  the  opening  between  Cape  Disappoint- 
ment on  the  North,  and  Point  Adams  on  the  South, — a  discovery  the  more 
worthy  of  notice,  inasmuch  as  such  an  opening  can  hardly  be  observed  excepting 
when  approached  from  the  westward  ;  and  being  induced  partly  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  land,  and  partly  by  native  traditions  as  to  a  great  river  of  the  West, 
he  filled  the  gap  by  a  guess  with  his  Rio  de  San  Roque.  Secondly,  in  1788, 
Meares,  an  Englishman,  sailing  under  Portuguese  colours,  approached  the  opening 
in  question  into  7  fathoms  water,  but  pronounced  the  Rio  de  San  Roque  to  be  a 
fable,  being  neither  able  to  enter  it  nor  discover  any  symptoms  of  its  existence. 
Thirdly,  Gray,  though  after  an  effort  of  nine  days  he  failed  to  effect  an  entrance, 
was  yet  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  great  river  by  the  colour  and  current  of 
the  water.  Fourthly,  in  April,  1792,  Vancouver,  while  he  fell  short  of  Gray's 
conviction,  then  unknown  to  him,  correctly  decided  that  the  river,  if  it  existed, 
was  a  very  intricate  one,  and  not  a  safe  navigable  harbour  for  vessels  of  the 
burden  of  his  ship.  Fifthly,  in  May,  1792,  Gray,  returning  expressly  to  complete 
his  discovery  of  the  previous  year,  entered  the  river,  finding  the  channel  very 
narrow,  and  not  navigable  more  than  15  miles  upwards,  even  for  his  Columbia , 
of  220  tons.  According  to  this  summary  statement  of  incontrovertible  facts,  the 
inquiry  resolves  itself  into  three  points — the  discovery  of  the  opening  by  Heceta, 
the  discovery  of  the  river  by  Gray  on  his  first  visit,  and  the  discovery  of  a  practi- 
cable entrance  by  the  same  individual  revisiting  the  spot  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  confirming  and  maintaining  his  previous  belief.  Gray  thus  discovered  one 
point  in  a  country,  which,  as  a  whole,  other  nations  had  discovered,  so  that  the 
pretensions  of  America  had  been  already  forestalled  by  Spain  and  England."* 

The  Columbia  River  possesses  but  few  advantages  as  a  port ;  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  its  entrance,  which  have  been  manifest  to  all  who  have  come 
hither  since  its  first  discovery,  have  not  been  exaggerated,  and,  until  very 
efficient  means  be  at  command  for  towing  ships  over  the  bar  into  the  quieter 
water  within,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  a  ship  to  enter  in  safety.  One 
feature  which  renders  it  still  more  difficult  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  cross  the  bar  is, 
that  a  good  and  commanding  breeze  within  or  without  the  mouth  often  falls  to  a 
calm  when  the  breakers  are  reached.  The  shifting  of  the  shoals  forming  the  bar 
and  entrance,  which  they  do  apparently  very  considerably  at  short  intervals, 
increases  the  difficulty,  from  the  impossibility  of  having  any  established  mark  for 
the  guidance  of  the  commander  that  will  be  good  for  a  lengthened  period. 

•  Sir  Cicorgc  Simpsoti,  Journey  Round  Uic  World,  vtd.  i.  i>p.  OiJiUl.-  Sro  pa^o  301. 
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In  addition  to  this,  the  cross-tides,  and  their  great  velocity,  increase  the  diffi- 
culties. The  heayy  swell  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  influence  of  an  under  current, 
add  their  embarrassments,  and  all  these  become  greater  from  the  distance  of  the 
leading  marks  of  the  channel,  and  their  indistinctness  when  the  weather  will 
permit  entrance.  It  is  necessary  to  use  them,  because  the  compass  bearings  are 
of  little  or  no  use.  The  land  near  it  is  well  marked,  and  this  is  some  little 
advantage.  A  new  channel  entrance  to  the  southward  has  lately  been  discovered, 
which  may  be  free  from  some  of  these  objections,  as  hereafter  noticed. 

CAPE  DISAPPOINTMENT,  in  lat.  46°  16'  N.,  Ion.  124°  5',  is  the  North 
point  of  the  entrance.  It  is  formed  of  high,  steep  precipices,  with  several  lofly 
spruce  and  pine  trees  on  its  summit.  Point  Adams,  the  southern  point,  is 
4|-  miles  S.E.  from  it.  It  is  low  and  sandy,  but  is  covered  with  high  trees.  From 
each  of  these  points  a  sand  spit  runs  out ;  that  from  Point  Adams  for  about 
4  miles  in  a  W.  by  S.  direction,  and  that  from  Cape  Disappointment  2  J  miles  to 
the  S.S.W.,  being  thus  at  nearly  right  angles  to  each  other.  Their  outer  points, 
about  a  mile  apart,  are  connected  by  the  outer  bar,  on  which  the  least  depth  is 
generally  28  feet,  but  which,  when  there  is  any  swell  on,  or  in  bad  weather,  forms 
with  the  spits  on  each  side  one  continued  line  of  formidable  breakers.  On  the 
spits  the  depth  varies  from  1  to  3  fathoms,  with  some  spots  awash,  but  from  their 
character  are  constantly  varying.  It  would  seem  that  at  present  the  entrance 
channel  is  straightening  its  course,  that  is,  the  South  end  of  the  North  spit  is 
wearing  away,  and  the  channel  shifting  accordingly.  It  is  this  part  which  is  the 
point  of  greatest  danger,  as  it  has  to  be  closely  approached,  and  here  most  of  the 
wrecks  have  occurred. 

Between  Cape  Disappointment  and  Point  Adams  is  a  middle  bank^  which  leaves 
but  a  narrow  channel  between  the  points.  It  is  extensive,  and  through  a  great 
part  of  its  extent  has  but  very  little  water  over  it ;  in  the  centre,  a  portion  is  dry, 
forming  a  sandy  island.  It  is  formed  by  the  trees  and  timber  which  have  floated 
down  the  river,  and  which  become  lodged  here,  forming  a  nucleus,  around 
which  the  debris  brought  down  by  the  stream  increase.  From  the  West  side  of 
this  Middle  Bank  a  spit  runs  out  to  the  S.W.  and  joins  the  South  spit  off 
Point  Adams.  Over  this  bar  or  spit  is  the  track  to  the  South  or  Queen's 
Channel,  as  given  in  Capt.  Belcher's  chart,  the  depth  on  it  being  3  fathoms.* 

*  This  middle  bank  and  the  spit  wore  quite  omitted  in  the  sketch  chart  givpn  to  Vancouver  by 
Mr.  Gray,  who  fin»t  entered  the  river,  and  on  tlie  spit  in  quc*>tion  the  Chatham  grounded. 
Commodore  Wilkes  says : — ''  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  spits  are  undergoing  constant  change, 
and  are  both  increasing.  Thisi  is  corroborated  by  tho4>e  who  have  had  the  mosnt  experience.  In 
the  memory  of  many,  Cape  Disappointment  has  been  worn  away  some  hundred  feet  by  the  sea 
and  the  strong  currents  that  run  by  it.  The  middle  sands,  which  lie  within  the  two  spits,  and 
occupy  a  great  extent  of  the  bay,  are  Kut)ject  to  still  greater  chungos.  In  the  course  of  two 
months  a  large  portion  of  what  was  dry  sand  was  washed  away.  The  sea  usually  breaks  on  the 
western  edge  of  these  saud«.  Two  vet«els  have  been  wrecked  here  within  the  last  year ;  the 
bark  Vancouver,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  vessels,  and  the  whale  ship  Maine,  both 
totally  lost. 

"  After  passing  the  spits,  the  old  channel  leads  to  Baker's  Bay,  the  usual  anchorage  for  vessels 
awaiting  an  opportunity  for  departure.  This  bay  is  by  no  means  well  sheltered  during  the  stormy 
months,  being  exposed  to  the  S.B.  The  New  or  Clatsop  Channel  leads  directly  to  Point  Adams. 
Changes  in  both  tlie  channels  are  said  to  have  taken  place  since  the  surveys  made  by  the  Exploring 
Expedition.  The  alteration  in  the  former  is  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  about  the  wreck 
of  the  Peacock  ;  that  in  the  latter  by  the  greater  deposit  of  sands  from  the  failure  of  the  common 
spring  freshets.    I  am  led  to  believe  that  neither  is  of  the  extent  reported,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that 
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On  Point  Adams  some  missionaries  are  established.  Capt.  Wilkes  visited  these 
pioneers  in  the  wilderness.  He  says : — "  We  landed,  and  after  walking  a  mile, 
came  to  the  mission,  when  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frost.  Mr. 
Frost  gave  us  a  kind  welcome  at  his  new  dwelling,  which  I  understood  him  to 
say,  had  been  built  with  his  own  hands.  His  wife  appeared  cheerful  and  happy, 
and  made  herself  quite  agreeable.  The  house  is  a  frame  one,  of  one  story,  and 
contains  three  rooms ;  it  is  situated  in  a  young  spruce  and  pine  grove,  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  most  healthy  situation  here.*'  Two  other  houses  were  being 
built  here. 

In  walking  on  the  sand  hills,  and  about  Point  Adams,  Capt.  Wilkes  says  that 
he  had  never  in  all  his  life  seen  so  many  snakes  as  were  on  the  beach,  where 
they  were  apparently  feeding  at  low  water.* 

Clatsop  village,  near  the  mission,  consists  of  a  few  rough  Indian  lodges, 
constructed  of  boards,  or  rather  large  hewn  planks,  the  interior  resembling  a 
miserably  constructed  ship's  cabin,  with  bunks,  &c. ;  the  only  light  is  admitted 
from  above,  near  the  ridge  and  gable  end.  Around  the  whole  is  a  palisade 
made  of  thick  planks,  fifteen  feet  long,  with  one  end  set  in  the  ground. 

'<  On  the  Clatsop  beach  we  saw  a  great  number  of  dead  6sh.  Mr.  Bimie, 
informed  me  that  they  were  thrown  up  in  great  numbers  during  the  autumn,  and 
were  supposed  to  be  killed  by  a  kind  of  worm  generated  in  their  stomachs."t 

BAKER'S  BAY  is  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Disappointment,  and  is  so  named 
after  Vancouver's  officer.  It  affords  good  anchorage  under  the  promontory 
forming  the  cape. 

The  North  shore  of  the  river  here  forms  a  large  bay,  terminated  on  the  East 
by  Chenoke  (or  Chinook)  Point  and  village,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  Cape 
Disappointment,  but  its  eastern  point  is  not  very  advantageous  for  anchorage,  on 
account  of  the  confused  sea,  which  reaches  it  at  times  over  the  bar. 

'<  We  found  the  tide  exceedingly  strong,  and  having  some  apprehensions  that 
the  boats  might  lose  their  way,  I  thought  it  better  for  us  to  make  for  the  Chinook 
shore,  and  follow  it  until  we  reached  the  cape.  It  may  seem  strange  that  this 
precaution  should  be  taken,  but  it  is  necessary  at  all  times,  even  in  clear  weather, 
for  the  tide  is  frequently  so  strong,  that  it  cannot  be  stemmed  by  oars ;  and  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  passing  across  the  bay.  As  little  frequented 
as  it  is,  many  accidents  have  occurred  to  boats  and  canoes,  by  their  being  swept 
by  the  tide  into  the  breakers  on  the  bar,  where  all  hands  have  perished.  The 
Indians  are  very  cautious,  and  it  is  only  at  certain  times  of  the  tide  that  they  will 
attempt  to  make  the  passage."  t 

From  Chenoke  Point  the  North  shore  takes  a  more  easterly  and  then  N.E. 
direction,  extending  to  the  bay,  which  terminated  Mr.  Gray's  first  exploration, 


the  Clatsop  Channel  will  be  kept  open  by  the  action  of  the  current  of  tho  river,  and  ought  to 
improre  in  depth.  Before  any  degree  of  reliance  can  be  placed  on  these  reports,  an  accurate 
BUTiey  of  the  river  onght  to  be  made,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
since  that  made  by  the  Exploring  Expedition ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  surreys  will  point 
out  the  causes  that  may  be  at  work  to  effect  it,  and  the  probable  remedies  that  may  be  used  to 
prevent  the  change,  or  arrest  its  progress." 
•  Capt.  Wilkes,  Narrative  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  vol.  iv.  p.  32*2. 
t  Ibid  vol.  iv.  p.  823.  t  Ibid.  vol.  v.  pp.  113-14. 
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and  hence  termed,  by  Vancouver,  Gray's  Bay.  Beyond  this  is  another  bay, 
though  unapproachable  for  shoal  water,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  N.E.  extreme 
of  the  estuary  or  broad  mouth  of  this  river.  From  the  East  point  of  Gray*8  Bay 
to  this  part,  the  shore  is  nearly  straight  and  compact,  and  tends  in  a  E.  ^  N. 
direction. 

Beyond  this  again,  where  the  river  contracts  to  a  narrower  stream,  is  a 
remarkable  rock,  called  the  Pillar  Rock.  It  is  25  feet  high,  and  only  10  feet 
square  at  the  top.  It  is  composed  of  conglomerate,  or  pudding-stone,  and  is  fast 
crumbling  to  pieces.  The  ascent  is  very  difficult.  Tlie  Indians  call  it  Taluaptea, 
after  the  name  of  a  chief,  who  in  bygone  days  lived  at  the  falls  of  the  Columbia, 
and  who,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  their  spirit,  called  Talapos,  was 
turned  into  a  rock,  and  placed  where  he  would  be  washed  by  the  waters  of  the 
great  river.  About  this  rock  the  water  is  very  shallow,  with  overfalls  from  2^  to 
6  fathoms. 

Returning  to  the  entrance  on  the  South  side  of  the  estuary,  at  about  4  miles 
East  by  South  of  the  land  of  Point  Adams,  is  Point  George,  forming  the  East  limit 
of  Young* s  Bay.  The  entrance  of  Young's  River ,  so  named  by  Vancouver  after 
Sir  George  Young,  is  about  1 }  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  point ;  from  its  banks  a  low 
meadow,  interspersed  with  scattered  trees  and  shrubs,  extends  to  the  more  elevated 
land.  This  is  of  easy  ascent,  and  is  agreeably  variegated  with  clumps  and  copses 
of  pine,  maple,  alder,  birch,  poplar,  and  several  other  trees,  besides  a  considerable 
number  of  shrubs,  greatly  diversifying  the  landscape  by  their  several  tints. 
The  marshy  edges  of  the  river  afibrd  shelter  to  wild  geese,  which  fly  about  in 
very  large  flocks ;  ducks,  too,  are  in  abundance,  as  are  a  variety  of  large  brown 
crane.  From  a  sort  of  bar  across  its  entrance  it  is  not  easily  navigable,  though 
the  depth  is  above  2J  fathoms. 

ASTORIA,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Point  George,  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river,  has  been  much  celebrated  ;  but  its  fame  depends  mainly  upon  its 
historian,  that  delightful  writer,  Washington  Irving,  who  has  told  all  the  world 
of  its  progress  and  fortunes.  It  has  sunk  from  the  scene  of  revelry  and  hospitality 
to  a  neglected  collection  of  hovels.  Though  the  site  is  still  known  by  its 
original  appellation,  yet  that  was  superseded  for  Fort  George  when  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British.* 

Astoria  is  very  beautifully  situated.  It  is  1 1  miles  from  Cape  Disappointment 
in  a  direct  line.  From  it  there  is  a  fine  view  of  that  high  promontory  and  the 
ocean  bounding  it  on  the  West ;  the  Chinook  Hills  and  Point  Elliu,  with  its 
rugged  peak,  on  the  North  ;  Tongue  Point  and  Katalamet  Range  on  the  East; 
and  a  high  background,  bristling  with  lofty  pines,  to  the  South.  The  ground  rises 
from  the  river  gradually  to  the  top  of  a  ridge  500  feet  in  elevation.  This  was 
originally  covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  pines ;  that  part  reclaimed  by  the  first 
occupants  is  again  growing  up  in  brushwood. f 

•  Wilkes,  vol.  i?.  p.  321. 

t  For  full  accounts  oC  this  settlement  of  Astoria  see  Adventures  on  the  Columbia  River,  bjr 
Ross  Cox,  London,  1831 ;  Relation  d*un  Voyage  k  la  CAte  Nord-Ouest  de  TAmerique  Septea- 
trionale  dans  les  AnnC^es  1810-14,  par  Gabriel  Franch^re,  Montreal,  1820;  and  also  Astovla, 
or  Anecdotes  of  an  Enterprise  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Washington  Irving,  firrt 
published  at  Philadelphia,  183G. 
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It  has  been  stated  elsewhere  that  the  American  ships,  the  Columbia  and  the 
Lady  Washington^  prosecuting  the  fur  trade  on  this  coast  in  1787-88,  first  closely 
examined  its  details.  During  the  first  of  those  years  the  North-West  Company 
of  Montreal  was  established,  to  prevent  collisions  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  to  reorganize  the  fur  trade  on  a  larger  and  more  secure  system. 
But  this  rivalry  too  soon  gave  rise  to  violent  outbreaks;  but  each  company 
confined  themselves  within  different  chartered  limits. 

In  1809  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
country  in  1783,  engaged  in  the  fur  trade,  and  in  that  year  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  New  York  legislature  for  organizing  a  Pacific  Fur  Company,  all  the 
capital  of  which  belonged  to  himself.  His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  on  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the  Columbia,  &c.,  &c.  For  the  execution  of  this  project, 
two  expeditions  were  sent  out,  one  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  In  September, 
1810,  the  ship  Tonquin  left  New  York,  and  in  March,  1811,  founded  the  post  of 
Astoria.*  In  the  ensuing  summer  the  necessary  buildings  were  constructed.  In 
the  July  following,  a  detachment  from  the  North-West  Company  arrived  here, 
after  traversing  the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  The  trade  of  the  settlement  was  arrested  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Tonquin  and  her  whole  crew  by  the  Indians,  near  Nootka  Sound,  in  the 
spring  of  1812.  In  1813  the  news  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
England  reached  Astoria,  and  M'Dougall  and  Ross  Cox,  the  managers,  imme- 
diately quitted  the  service  of  the  American  Company,  and  entered  that  of  the 
North- West  Company,  the  whole  of  the  profits  being  transferred  to  the  latter  for 
the  sum  of  40,000  (or  58,000)  dollars.  While  this  transfer  was  in  progress,  a 
British  ship-of-war  hove  in  sight,  and  the  post  was  surrendered,  and  the  name  of 
it  was  changed  to  Fort  George.  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  of  1814,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  post  was  given  up  to  the  Americans,  which  was 
carried  into  effect  in  October,  1818,  but  its  importance  had  then  vanished.  In 
conclusion,  respecting  the  rival  companies  it  may  be  stated  that,  after  numerous 
outbreaks,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  traders  on  June  19th,  1816, 
when  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland  settlers  on  the  Red  River  were  routed,  and  their 
governor,  Mr.  Temple,  and  several  others,  were  killed.  In  consequence  of  these 
fatalities,  arrangements  were  made,  in  1819-20,  which  led  to  the  union  of  the 
two  interests  in  that  of  the  present  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

Astoria  has  now  very  little  to  boast  of.  Since  it  was  given  up  as  a  post,  it  has 
been  little  regarded,  and  half  a  dozen  log  houses,  as  many  sheds,  and  a  pigsty 
or  two,  and  these  going  to  decay,  are  all  that  are  there.  There  is  but  one  field 
under  cultivation.  This  is  a  very  different  picture  from  the  former  accounts 
under  the  North- West  Company,  when  it  had  its  gardens,  forts,  and  banqueting 
halls  tenanted  by  as  jovial  a  set  as  were  ever  met  together.  Since  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  removed  their  operations  to  Vancouver,  neglect  and  conse- 
quent ruin  has  followed.  There  is  not  more  room  than  for  about  a  dozen  vessels 
at  Astoria,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  accommodate  an  extensive  trade. 

*  One  of  the  first  establishments  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  was  by  dipt.  Smith,  of  Boston, 
in  1810.  He  built  a  house,  &c.,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  rifer,  but  abandoned  it  before  the  close 
of  the  year. 
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The  peninsula  upon  vrhich  Astoria  stands  forms  a  bay  with  Young's  River, 
where  the  intrepid  travellers,  Lewis  and  Clark,  wintered.  The  position  of  their 
huts  (long  since  gone  to  decay)  is  still  pointed  out. 

The  primeval  forest  in  the  rear  of  Astoria  is  well  worth  seeing.  The  soil  in 
which  this  timber  grows  is  rich  and  fertile,  but  the  obstacles  to  the  agriculturist 
are  almost  insuperable.  One  of  the  largest  trees  was  39  feet  6  inches  in  circum- 
ference 8  feet  above  the  ground,  aud  had  a  bark  1 1  inches  thick.  The  height 
could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought  to  be  upwards  of  250  feet,  and  the 
tree  was  perfectly  straight.* 

These  trees,  though  of  gigantic  size,  are  of  very  little  use  as  timber.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  they  are  produced  from  the  cones  brought  down  from  the  upper 
parts  of  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  being  drifted  on  to  the  shores  where  the 
alluvial  soil  is  so  very  much  richer  than  that  of  the  parent  ground,  that  the  trees 
are  thus  forced  into  a  most  unnaturally  vigorous  growth,  their  texture  deteriorating 
accordingly. 

Eastward  of  Astoria  is  a  remarkable  projection  from  the  southern  shore,  called 
Tongue  Pointy  forming  a  peninsula  ;  and  to  the  North  of  this  point  is  a  channel, 
which  has  been  designated  the  Tongue  Point  Channel,  This  leads  over  to  the 
northern  shore,  and  then  turns  to  the  eastward  on  the  northern  side. 

Tongue  Point  is  considered  to  be  the  best  position  for  a  fortification  to  defend 
the  channel  up  the  river.  It  is  a  high  bluflf  of  trap  rock,  covered  with  trees  of 
large  dimensions ;  the  top  had  been  cleared  and  taken  possession  of  by  Mr.  Birnie, 
prior  to  1841 ;  he  erected  a  hut  and  planted  a  patch  of  potatoes.  The  hut  ^hbs 
inhabited  for  a  year  by  a  Sandwich  Islander  and  his  wife.  It  is  rather  a  rough 
spot  for  cultivation,  but  the  end  of  occupancy  was  answered  by  it.  There  is  a 
small  portage  on  Tongue  Point,  which  canoes  often  use  in  bad  weather,  to  avoid 
accidents  that  might  occur  in  the  rough  seas  that  make  in  the  channel  that  passes 
round  it. 

At  the  time  of  Vancouver's  visit  (December,  1792),  a  range  of  five  small,  low, 
sandy  islets,  partly  covered  with  wood,  extended  about  5  miles  to  the  eastward, 
the  largest  of  which  was  the  easternmost,  and  forms  the  S.£.  side  of  the  actual 
entrance  to  the  river.    The  land  on  this  side  is  low  and  marshy* 

The  space,  whose  shores  are  thus  imperfectly  described,  is  from  3  to  7  miles 
wide,  and  very  intricate  to  navigate,  on  account  of  the  shoals  which  nearly  occupy 
its  whole  extent.  These  shift  very  materially,  and  that,  too,  in  very  short  periods 
of  time,  so  that  no  established  directions  can  here  be  given. 

In  here  citing  the  necessary  instructions  to  vessels  about  to  enter,  we  should 
incur  some  amount  of  responsibility  were  they  not  accompanied  by  a  caution  of 
their  necessary  inevitable  uncertainty.  The  shipmaster,  therefore,  who  would 
enter  unassisted  by  a  proper  pilot,  must  be  quite  prepared  to  exhaust  all  a 
seaman's  energies  in  the  formidable  undertaking.  And  he  will  the  more  readily 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  this,  when  it  is  said  that  nearly  every  vessel  whose 
visit  is  recorded  gives  an  account  of  her  grounding  on  some  part  of  the  passage  ; 


•  C.«pt.  Wilkefl,  vol.  v.  p.  110. 
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and  the  Peacock^  one  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  was  totally  lost 
on  the  terrible  bar. 

The  first  that  we  will  give  are  those  of  Mr.  Broughton,  who  surveyed  the  river 
under  Vancouver's  orders,  in  December,  1792,  and,  as  his  exploration  (of  tlie 
upper  part  of  its  course)  was  the  first  ever  made,  it  will  be  perhaps  of  some 
service  now  to  compare  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that  period. 
While  giving  these  remarks,  however,  it  must  be  understood  that  they  are  not 
extracted  as  being  proper  directions  for  the  present  day,  but  rather  as  matter  of 
curiosity, 

*^The  discovery  of  this  river,  we  were  given  to  understand,  is  claimed  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  call  it  Entrada  de  Ceta  (Entrada  de  Heceta),  after  the  com- 
mander of  the  vessel,  who  is  said  to  be  its  first  discoverer,  but  who  never  entered 
it:  he  places  it  in  46^  North  latitude.  It  is  the  same  opening  that  Mr.  Gray 
stated  to  us  in  the  spring  (1792)  he  had  been  nine  days  off  the  former  year, 
but  could  not  get  in,  in  consequence  of  the  outsetting  current ;  that  in  the 
course  of  the  late  summer,  he  had,  however,  entered  the  river,  or  rather  the 
sound,  and  named  it  after  the  ship  he  then  commanded.  The  extent  Mr. 
Gray  became  acquainted  with  on  that  occasion,  is  no  further  than  what  I  have 
called  Gray's  Bay,  not  more  than  15  miles  from  Cape  Disappointment,  though 
according  to  Mr.  Gray's  sketch  it  measures  36  miles.  By  his  calculation  its 
entrance  lies  in  lat.  46^  ICX,  Ion.  237^  18',  differing  materially  in  these  respects 
from  our  observations. 

''*'  The  entrance,  as  already  stated,  lies  between  the  breakers  extending  from 
Cape  Disappointment  on  the  North  side,  and  those  on  the  South  side  from  Point 
Adams,  over  a  sort  of  bar,  or  more  properly  speaking,  over  an  extensive  flat,  on 
which  was  found  no  less  depth  of  water  than  4 J  fathoms.  The  best  leading 
mark  is  to  bring  the  Tongue  Point,  which  looks  like  an  island  near  the  southern 
shore,  to  bear  by  compass  about  E.  by  N.,  and  then  steer  for  it;  this  was 
observed  in  the  passages  of  the  Chatham  in  and  oat,  though  on  the  latter 
occasion  circumstances  were  too  unpleasant  to  allow  of  great  precision. 

'^  From  the  information  and  experience  derived  by  this  visit,  it  appears  to  be 
highly  advisable,  that  no  vessel  should  attempt  entering  this  port  but  when  the 
water  is  perfectly  smooth ;  a  passage  may  then  be  effected  with  safety,  but  ought 
even  then  to  be  undertaken  with  caution :  bordering  on  the  breakers  off  Point 
Adams,  and  keeping  the  Tongue  Point  well  open  with  Chenoke  or  Village  Point, 
will  avoid  the  spit  bank,  and  give  a  clear  channel  up  to  Chenoke;  but,  in  case  of 
failure  in  the  wind  or  tide,  it  will  then  be  advisable  to  anchor  in  Baker's  Bay, 
bringing  its  entrance  to  bear  North,  and  keeping  close  round  the  cape  breakers, 
where  the  depth  of  water  is  from  1 1  to  9  and  6  fathoms,  close  to  the  cape  shore. 
Within  the  cape  are  three  rocky  islets  in  the  bay,  the  middle  one  being  the 
largest;  just  on  with  the  cape  is  the  line  of  direction  going  in  or  out;  leading 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  spit  bank  in  deep  water,  and  near  this  islet, 
bringing  the  cape  to  bear  between  S.  and  S.E.,  is  good  anchorage  in  5  fathoms 
water.  The  greatest  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  this  bay  observed  by  Mr.  Baker 
were  12  feet;  high  water  at  full  and  change  at  half-past  one  o'clock.  Mr. 
Manby's  observations  on  board  the  Chatham  confirmed  those  of  Mr.  Baker, 
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to  the  time  of  high  water ;  but  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  with  him  did  not 
exceed  6  feet,  and  the  greatest  strength  of  the  tide  was  about  4  knots. 

**  This  bay,  besides  affording  good  and  secure  anchorage,  is  convenient  for 
procuring  wood  and  water ;  and  by  keeping  upon  good  terms  with  the  natives, 
who  seemed  much  inclined  to  be  friendly,  a  supply  offish  and  other  refreshments 
may  easily  be  obtained.  The  heavy  and  confused  swell  that  in  bad  weather 
constantly  rolls  in  from  the  sea  over  its  shallow  entrance,  and  breaks  in  3  fathoms 
water,  renders  the  space  between  Baker's  Bay  and  Chenoke  Point  a  very 
indifierent  roadstead.  Cape  Disappointment  is  formed  by  high,  steep  precipices, 
covered  with  coarse  grass,  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  hills  with  pine  trees.  Point 
Adams,  being  the  S.E.  point  of  entrance,  is  low  and  sandy,  from  whence  the 
country  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent,  and  produces  pine  and  other  trees.'** 

These  notes  may  be  well  followed  by  those  of  Commodore  Wilkes,  as  given  in 
his  sketch  of  Western  America,  1849,  pp.  74-5. 

It  is  safest  to  enter  on  the  ebb  tide,  with  the  usual  N.W.  wind,  which  sets  in 
about  10  or  11  o'clock,  a.  m.,  during  the  summer  months.  The  entrance  should 
never  be  attempted  on  a  flood  tide  and  N.W.  wind,  unless  the  Clatsop  Channel 
is  followed,  and  the  sea  is  smooth. 

After  making  Cape  Disappointment,  which  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  dark 
hummocks  and  tall  pines,  trimmed  up,  with  the  exception  of  their  tops,  you  may 
lead  in  for  it  on  a  N.E.  bearing,  if  to  the  southward  ;  if  to  the  northward,  you 
may  run  in  until  you  have  that  bearing  on.  A  hummock  or  saddle-hill  to  the 
northward,  on  with  the  outer  part  of  the  cape-land,  will  give  you  notice  that  you 
are  on  the  bar,  in  4|  or  5  fathoms  water  :  in  ordinary  weather,  the  outer  line  of 
the  North  spit  is  readily  perceived  by  the  rollers  breaking ;  the  inner  line  is  always 
perceptible.  When  Young's  Point  is  open  with  dead  trees  on  Point  Adams,  you 
will  be  to  the  northward  of  the  end  of  the  North  spit,  and  may  run  down  along 
it  until  those  two  points  are  on  range  ;  then  haul  in  for  Point  Ellice,  or  the  green 
patch  on  Chinook  (or  Chenoke)  Hill,  if  intending  to  take  the  channel  by  the 
cape.  When  Leading-in  Cliff  is  well  open  with  the  inner  point  of  the  cape,  haul  up 
for  the  latter,  and  steer  in :  you  will  then  have  doubled  close  round  the  North 
breaker,  in  7  fathoms  water ;  and  it  is  better  to  keep  the  North  spit  aboard  if  the 
wind  is  not  so  scant  as  to  oblige  you  to  beat  up  for  Cape  Disappointment :  on 
opening  Green  Point  you  must  go  about ;  it  is  not  safe  to  go  nearer  the  middle 
sand.  On  ordinary  occasions  there  will  be  scarcely  ever  a  necessity  to  tack  ; 
the  ebb-tide  on  your  lee  bow  will  keep  you  sufficiently  to  windward. 

The  cape  will  be  required  to  be  passed  close  aboard,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
sand-spit  making  off  from  the  middle  sands  towards  the  cape :  the  two  outer 
bluffs  of  the  cape,  in  range,  will  strike  it.  After  you  have  passed  this  range,  you 
may  steer  into  Baker's  Bay,  and,  having  passed  an  opening  in  the  wood  on  the 
cape,  you  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms.  In  passing  the  cape,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  be  becalmed  by  it ;  if  this  should  happen,  the  only  resource  is  to 
down  anchor  at  once,  and  wait  a  favourable  tide.     The  current  will  be  found 


•  Vuncomer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  74—70. 
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very  strong.  It  sometimes  runs  from  5  to  6  knots  an  hour — a  perfect  milUracc 
— and  no  boat  can  make  way  against  it  when  at  its  strength. 

If  desirous  to  proceed  to  Astoria,  and  one  of  the  native  pilots  is  not  to  be  had, 
the  only  precaution  necessary  in  proceeding  up  is  to  keep  the  small  islet  in  the 
cove  of  the  cape  open  until  you  have  the  dead  trees  nearly  S.S.E.  (compass), 
and  then  steer  over  for  them,  as  it  will  be  probably  young  flood.  It  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  starboard  or  sand  island  side  of  the  channel ;  and  if  near  high  water, 
this  island,  in  running  up,  must  be  kept  open  on  the  starboard  bow  ;  otherwise, 
the  approach  to  it  would  be  too  near  for  safety.  On  reaching  the  Clatsop 
Channel,  steer  up  for  Young's  Point,  keeping  iu  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  The  sand 
shoals  on  either  side  are  very  bold.  When  abreast  of  Astoria,  moor  with  an 
ebb  and  flood  anchor,  with  open  hawse,  to  the  northward  and  westward. 

If  the  intention  be  to  take  the  Clatsop  Channel,  the  same  directions  are  to  be 
observed  in  passing  the  North  spit.  When  the  Leading-in  Cliff  is  open,  instead 
of  hauling  up  for  the  cape,  steer  direct  for  the  Clatsop  village  on  Point  Adams, 
which  will  take  you  into  fair  channel  way ;  the  breakers  on  each  side  will  be 
visible  :  keep  in  the  middle,  and  steer  up  for  Young*s  Point,  following  the  direc- 
tions as  before  given. 

In  coming  out,  the  state  of  the  bar  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  the  top  of  the 
cape,  but  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  distance.  The  surf  beating  on  the 
cape  is  a  good  guide ;  if  there  is  much  of  it  the  swell  will  be  very  heavy  and 
sharp  between  the  North  and  South  spits,  if  it  does  not  actually  break  :  the  best 
time  is  with  a  N.W.  wind,  and  about  half  ebb  ;  you  will  then  have  tide  enough 
to  carry  you  to  sea. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  drop  anchor  in  the  channel  between  the  cape  and 
the  end  of  the  North  spit;  if  it  is  done,  it  should  only  be  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  and  not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  when  possible  to  proceed  out  or  in. 
If  the  ship  gets  off  with  only  the  loss  of  an  anchor,  she  may  consider  herself 
fortunate.  The  sea-breeze  or  N.W.  and  westerly  winds  blow  at  times  very 
fresh  ;  a  sure  indication  of  them  is  a  thick  hazy  bank  in  the  west,  to  seaward. 

In  entering  the  river,  the  following  cautions  must  be  attended  to: — 1.  The 
entrance  should  never  be  attempted  when  the  passage  between  the  North  and 
South  spits  is  not  well  de6ned  by  breakers ;  it  is  equally  dangerous,  whether  it 
be  concealed  by  the  sea's  breaking  all  the  way  across,  or  so  smooth  as  not  to 
show  any  break. 

2.  The  wind  generally  fails,  or  falls  light,  in  the  passage  between  the  North 
and  South  spits,  if  it  blows  but  a  moderate  breeze,  and  leaves  a  vessel  at  the 
mercy  of  a  strong  tide  and  heavy  swell. 

3.  The  best  time  to  enter  and  depart  is  after  half  ebb  and  before  quarter  flood  ; 
the  tide  then  runs  direct  through  the  channels,  and  is  confined  to  them.  With 
the  prevailing  westerly  winds,  for  those  intending  to  take  the  North  channel,  the 
best  time  to  enter  is  after  half  ebb,  though  the  wiud  may  be  scant ;  yet  the  ebb 
tide  acting  on  the  lee  bow,  will  enable  the  vessel  to  keep  to  windward,  and  avoid 
the  spit  on  the  middle  sands. 

A  SOUTH  PASSAGE  through  the  bar  has  been  discovered  iu  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year  (1850).     Capt.  White  had  sounded  it  through,  and  found 
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four  fathoms  at  half-tide  at  the  shoalest  part,  which  is  only  about  two  ships* 
length.  Through  the  rest  the  water  is  very  deep.  The  certainty  of  this  passage 
into  the  Columbia  is  of  very  great  consequence,  as  it  is  much  shorter  than  the 
channel  by  Cape  Disappointment.  It  is  nearly  straight,  and  avoids  all  the  delays 
incident  to  getting  into  Baker's  Bay.  Vessels  can  moreover  enter  with  winds 
which  do  not  permit  them  to  come  in  by  the  old  channel.  It  was  added,  that  it 
is  Capt.  White's  intention,  as  soon  as,  a  buoy  could  be  put  down,  to  bring 
vessels  in  by  this  route. — Oregon  Spectator ^  March  7th,  1850. 

The  Columbia  River,  above  the  broader  portion  of  its  course,  just  described, 
continues  towards  the  N.E.,  the  two  points  of  its  entrance  being  low  and  marshy ; 
but,  after  advancing  about  two  leagues,  the  land  becomes  high  and  rocky  on 
both  sides,  the  river  turning  from  a  N.E.  to  a  S.E.  direction,  at  KatalametToint. 

At  about  4  miles  above  this  point  is  the  western  point  of  Puget  Island^  well 
wooded,  and  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  length,  dividing  the  stream  into  two 
branches,  and  affording  a  good  passage  on  either  side  of  it,  that  on  the  North 
side  being  the  deepest,  having  10  to  12  fathoms  water.  It  continues  in  the  same 
direction  about  5  miles  further,  when  it  takes  a  turn  to  the  N.N.E.,  for  a 
league  to  Oak  Point  on  the  South  shore.  At  Oak  Point  the  river  turns  nearly 
at  right  angles,  taking  its  course  along  a  barrier  of  trap  rocks,  which  here  meets 
on  the  West  side,  and  which  rises  800  feet  perpendicularly  above  its  surface. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  one  of  the  remarkable  prairies  of  the  country, 
covered  with  tall  waving  grass,  and  studded  with  many  oaks,  from  which  the 
point  takes  its  name.  What  adds  additional  interest  and  beauty  to  the  scene 
is  Mount  St.  Helen's,  about  40  miles  off  in  the  eastern  quarter,  which  may 
be  seen  from  the  sea  when  80  miles  distant.  Its  height  was  ascertained  by 
Capt.  Wilkes  to  be  9,550  feet. 

From  Oak  Point  to  Walker's  Island  the  distance  is  about  6  miles.  It  is  small 
and  wooded ;  and  was  named  by  Vancouver  afler  his  surgeon.  Seven  miles 
and  a  half  above  Walker's  Island  is  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz  River,  entering  the 
Columbia  on  the  North  shore. 

The  Cowlitz  River,  which  here  enters  the  Columbia  as  a  broad  stream, 
35  miles  below  Vancouver,  rises  in  the  Cascade  Range  near  Mount  Rainier.  It 
is  very  tortuous,  and  flows  between  very  high  banks  until  near  the  Columbia. 
At  high  water,  during  the  spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  the  river  may  be  used  for 
boating,  and  only  at  these  times,  for  during  the  other  seasons,  at  a  few  miles 
from  its  mouth,  there  is  not  water  enough  to  float  a  boat,  and  it  is,  moreover, 
filled  with  rapids.  It  is  not  navigable  for  barges  for  more  than  three  months  in 
the  year.  When  navigable,  supplies  are  sent  by  it  from  Vancouver,  and  the  grain, 
&c.,  returned  in  large  flat  barges. 

'^  On  this  river  it  was  reported  that  coal  of  a  good  quality  existed,  but  I 
examined  all  the  places  that  indicated  it,  and  found  only  lignite.  This  exists  in 
several  places,  but  the  largest  quantity  lies  above  the  East  Fork  ;  several  speci- 
mens of  it  were  obtained."  • 

Mount  Coffin,  a  high  conical  hill,  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz,  710  feet 

*  Wilkes's  Nanrstire,  &c.,  vol.  iv.  p.  318. 
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high.  It  is  so  named  from  having  been  the  burying-placc  of  the  Indians ;  the 
remains  of  many  of  their  coffins  arc  still  to  be  seen  scattered  over  it.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  high  barrier  of  trap  rocks  covered  with  majestic  pines. 

The  Coffin  Rock  is  about  7  miles  above  Mount  Coffin.  It  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  has  been  the  burial-place  of  chiefs,  who  are  usually  interred  in  canoes, 
which  are  provided  with  all  the  necessary  appendages  to  the  land  of  spirits  and 
their  hunting  grounds. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Cowlitz,  the  Columbia  runs  about  15  miles  S.£.  by  S. 
to  Warrior  Pointy  where  the  river  separates  into  three  branches,  that  to  the 
westward,  called  the  Warrior  Branchy  forming,  with  the  Columbia,  the  large 
Island  of  Multonomah,  or  Wappatoo. 

Multonamah  or  Wappatoo  (or  Wapautoo)  Island^  on  which  one  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  dairies  stands,  consists  entirely  of  alluvial  soil,  formed,  most 
probably,  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and  drift-wood  against  a  rock  at  its  lower 
extremity.  In  addition  to  this  rock,  the  backbone,  so  to  speak,  of  all  alluvial 
accretions,  the  island  contains,  in  its  interior,  a  block  of  black  basalt,  rudely 
chiselled  by  the  Indians  of  ancient  days  into  a  column  of  4  feet  in  height  and 
3  feet  in  diameter.  Around  such  a  curiosity  Superstition  has  of  course  thrown 
her  mantle.  The  savages,  and  indeed  the  dairymen  also,  believe  that  any  person 
who  may  touch  the  lonely  pillar  will  bring  down  on  himself  the  vengeance  of  its 
deity.  This  belief  was  curiously  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Douglas's 
house  was  almost  destroyed  over  him  by  a  fearful  storm,  soon  after  he  had 
removed  it,  in  1839,  to  confute  the  superstition.* 

The  Willamette  River  enters  the  Columbia  by  two  branches,  of  which 
the  lower  debouches  at  the  upper  end  of  Multonomah  Island.  It  is  an  important 
river,  and  on  its  banks,  some  miles  from  its  junction,  are  several  missionary 
establishments.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  streams,  it  abounds  during  the  season 
with  fish,  especially  salmon,  but  which  is  very  different  in  condition  from  those 
taken  nearer  the  sea ;  they  here  become  exhausted,  their  tails  and  fins  worn  off, 
and  their  heads  and  bodies  cut  and  disfigured  by  the  rocks  during  their  ascent. 
It  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  and  scarcely  fit  for  navigation. 

At  5  miles  above  this  lower  mouth  is  the  principal  establishment  of  this 
country.  Fort  Vancouver.  It  is  placed  by  Capt.  Wilkes  in  lat.  45°  36'  53''  N., 
Ion.  122°  39'  346"  W, 

VANCOUVER  is  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Columbia  for  sea-going 
vessels.  Vessels  of  14  feet  draught  of  water  may  be  taken  up  in  the  lowest  state 
of  the  river.  The  river  here  makes  a  considerable  angle,  and  is  divided  by  two 
islands,  which  extend  upwards  about  3  miles,  to  where  the  upper  branch  of  the 
Willamette  joins  it.  The  shores  of  these  islands  are  covered  with  trees,  consisting 
of  ash,  poplar,  pine,  and  oak,  while  the  centre  is  generally  prairie,  and  lower 
than  the  banks;  they  are  principally  composed  of  sand.  During  the  rise  of  the 
river  in  May  and  June,  the  islands  are  covered  with  water,  that  filters  through 
the  banks  that  are  not  overflowed.  This  influx  renders  them  unfit  for  grain  crops, 
as  the  coldness  of  the  water  invariably  destroys  every  cultivated  plant  it  touches. 

•  Sir  George  Simpson,  vol.  i.  p.  176. 
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The  extent  of  the  farm  at  Vancouver  is  about  9  miles  square ;  on  this  are  two 
dairies,  and  there  are  two  other  dairies  on  the  Wappatoo  Island.  About  6  miles 
above  Vancouver  are  a  grist  and  a  saw-mill,  both  well  constructed. 

The  establishment  at  Vancouver  consists  of  a  fort,  which  differs  from  all  other 
erections  of  this  nature  in  not  having  any  corner  bastions,  galleries,  or  loop-holes. 
It  is  a  large  quadrangular  enclosure  formed  by  an  upright  wall  of  pickets,  25 
feet  high,  containing  about  4  acres,  under  full  cultivation.  At  one  end  is  Dr. 
M'Laughlin*s  house,  built  after  the  model  of  the  French  Canadian,  of  one  story, 
weather- boarded,  and  painted  white.  It  has  a  piazza  and  small  flower-beds, 
with  grape  and  other  vines  in  front.  Between  the  steps  are  two  old  cannon  on 
sea-carriages,  with  a  few  shot,  to  speak  defiance  to  the  natives,  who  no  doubt 
look  on  them  as  very  formidable  weapons  of  destruction.  They  are  the  only 
warlike  implements  in  the  fort.  Close  to  this  are  the  rooms  for  the  clerks  and 
visitors,  with  the  blacksmith's  and  cooper's  shops.  In  the  centre  stands  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  near  by  the  flagstaff,  beyond  these  again,  are  the 
stores,  powder-magazines,  and  offices. 

On  the  road  approaching  it  is  the  village,  consisting  of  about  fifty  comfortable 
log  houses,  placed  in  regular  order  on  each  side  of  the  road.  They  are  inhabited 
by  the  company's  servants,  and  swarm  with  children,  whites,  half-breeds,  and 
pure  Indians. 

The  language  generally  spoken  to  the  servants  is  Canadian  French.  The  whole 
establishment  is  a  busy,  industrious  place.  We  have  many  descriptions  of  the 
settlement  and  its  inhabitants ;  and  perhaps  no  greater  compliment  could  be  paid 
to  them  than  is  given  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  of  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expe- 
dition, who  certainly  (as  subsequent  events  have  proved)  could  have  no  national 
interest  in  unduly  raising  the  character  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  its 
dependents. 

''  I  have  indeed  reason  to  believe,  from  the  discipline  and  the  example  of  the 
superiors,  that  the  whole  establishment  is  a  pattern  of  good  order  and  correct 
deportment.  This  remark  not  only  extends  to  the  establishment  at  Vancouver, 
but,  as  far  as  our  opportunities  went  (and  all  but  two  of  their  posts  were  visited), 
the  same  good  order  prevails  throughout  the  country.  Wherever  the  operations 
of  the  company  extend,  they  have  opened  the  way  to  future  emigration,  provided 
the  means  necessary  for  the  success  of  emigrants,  and  rendered  its  peaceful 
occupation  an  easy  and  cheap  task."* 

The  establishment  at  Vancouver  is  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  vast  interest  of  which  it  is  the  centre. f  The  residents  mess  at  several  tables ; 
one  for  the  chief  factor.  Dr.  McLaughlin,  and  his  clerks ;  one  for  their  wives 
(it  being  against  the  regulations  of  the  company  for  their  officers  and  wives 
to  take  their  meals  together) ;  another  for  the  missionaries ;  and  another  for  the 
sick  and  the  Catholic  missionaries.     All  is  arranged  in  the  best  order,  and  with 


•  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  pp.  332-3. 

t  Vancouver  is,  or  rather  waa,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Columbia  or  North-West  department, 
which  also  included  New  Caledonia,  so  that  its  operations  occasion  a  large  mass  of  business  to  bu 
transacted  here.  All  the  returns  of  furs  are  received  here  also,  and  hither  all  accounts  are  trans- 
mitted for  settlement. 
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great  economy.  Everything  may  be  had  within  the  fort ;  they  have  an  exten- 
sive apothecary's  shop,  a  bakery,  a  blacksmith's  and  cooper's  shops,  trade 
offices  for  buying,  others  for  selling,  others  again  for  keeping  accounts  and 
transacting  business;  shops  for  retail,  where  English  manufactured  articles 
may  be  purchased  at  as  low  a  price,  if  not  cheaper,  than  in  the  United  States, 
consisting  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  ready-made  clothing,  ship-chandlery, 
earthen  and  iron  ware,  and  fancy  articles ;  in  short,  everything  of  every  kind  and 
description,  including  all  sorts  of  groceries,  at  an  advance  of  80  per  cent,  on  the 
London  prime  cost.  This  is  the  established  price  at  Vancouver ;  but  at  the  other 
ports  it  is  100  per  cent.,  to  cover  the  extra  expenses  of  transportation.  All  these 
articles  are  of  good  quality,  and  suitable  for  the  servants,  settlers,  and  visitors. 
Of  the  quantity  on  hand,  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
posts  West  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  get  their  annual  supplies  from  this  dep6t. 

In  concluding  the  description  of  this  large  river,  which  for  our  purpose  requires 
less  consideration  on  account  of  its  comparative  unimportance  in  a  nautical  view, 
it  must  be  remembered  that,  since  the  cession  of  the  territory,  and  the  dominion 
of  the  United  States'  government  necessarily  carrying  different  interests  to  the 
previously  established  order  of  affairs,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post  will 
probably  be  gradually  relinquished  as  such,  and  the  seat  of  its  trade  transferred 
to  their  new  territory  of  Vancouver  Island. 

SHOALWATER  BAY  lies  on  the  North  side  of  Cape  Disappointment.  It  is  a 
deep  indentation  on  the  coast,  but,  from  its  exposure  to  the  N.W.,  can  be  of 
little  use  for  the  protection  of  vessels.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  sand  beach. 

Forty  miles  to  the  North  of  the  Columbia  is  Gray's  Harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chickeeles  or  Chicaylis  River. 

GRAY'S  HARBOUR  was  surveyed  by  Mr.  Whidbey,  in  H.M.S.  Daedalus, 
under  Vancouver.  His  survey  is  sufficient  for  all  nautical  purposes.  It  was  also 
visited  by  a  party  from  the  American  Exploring  Expedition.  The  North  point  of 
the  entrance  was  named  Brown  Pointy  and  the  southern  Point  Hanson.  They 
lie  S.  by  E.  and  N.  by  W.  {true),  2J  miles  apart.  These  points  are  composed  of 
low  sand-hills,  and  from  them  project  two  spits  of  sand  for  upwards  of  3  miles 
beyond  the  line  of  the  two  points ;  and  from  the  termination  of  these  reefs  the 
bar  stretches  across  from  point  to  point,  on  which,  at  high  neap  tides,  there  is  only 
20  feet  water.  On  the  northern  sand  spit  is  Eld*s  Island,  with  several  hillocks, 
which  appear  as  one  from  seaward,  &c.  The  channel  is  narrow  though  deep,  and 
is  2  miles  in  length.  This  harbour  is  easy  to  enter,  the  wind  being  usually  fair, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  clear  of  the  breakers  on  either  side ;  but  the 
same  cause  makes  it  very  difficult  to  depart  from. 

Four  miles  and  a  quarter  E.N.E.  from  Point  Brown  lies  Point  New  ;  and 
between  them  the  northern  shore  forms  a  deep  bay,  nearly  1|  leagues  deep,  and 
occupied  by  shoals  and  overfalls,  and  these  extend  along  the  North  shore  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  The  South  side  is  also  lined  with  shoals,  some  of  which  dry 
at  low  water,  and  on  which  are  lodged  large  quantities  of  dead  trees  and  logs  of 
drift  timber.  To  the  southward  of  Point  New  are  two  shoals :  the  easternmost/ 
which  is  the  largest,  nearly  connects  the  two  shoal  banks,  having  only  a  narrow 
passage  to  the  North,  and  another  to  the  South  of  it.     The  mark  given  by 
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Vancouver  for  enteriog  is,  two  small  red  cHfTy  islets  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  Point 
New ;  the  outermost  of  these,  having  the  resemblance  of  a  flower-pot,  in  a  line 
with  Point  Brown  led  over  the  centre  of  the  bar. 

The  land  about  the  bay  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  Brackenridye  Bluffy  on 
the  North,  and  Stearns  on  the  South.  These  are  both  covered  with  pines ;  the 
latter  bearing  S.  \  £.,  and  on  with  the  South  side  of  £ld*s  Island,  will  lead  into 
and  through  the  channel. — (Capt.  Wilkes.) 

The  River  Chickeeles^  or  Chicaylis  according  to  Sir  George  Simpson,  before 
entering  into  the  harbour,  increases  in  width  to  several  hundred  feet,  and  is 
navigable  for  vessels  drawing  12  feet  water  8  miles  above  its  mouth.  The  harbour  is 
only  suitable  for  vessels  of  from  100  to  200  tons ;  and  there  are  places  where  such 
vessels  may  find  security  between  the  mud  shoals  some  distance  within  the  capes. 

The  tides  here  are  irregular,  and  influenced  by  the  winds  and  weather :  the 
time  of  high  water  at  full  and  change  was  found  to  be  1 1^  30'.  Mr.  Whidbey 
says,  that  it  is  high  water  about  50'  after  the  moon  passes  the  meridian,  and  the 
rise  about  10  feet.     Fogs  prevail  very  frequently  during  the  summer  season. 

This  port  appears  to  be  of  little  importance  in  its  present  state,  as  it  aflbrds 
but  two  or  three  situations  where  the  boats  could  approach  sufficiently  near  to 
efl*ect  a  landing  ;  the  most  commodious  place  was  at  Point  Brown,  another  near 
Point  Hanson,  and  one  in  a  cove  or  creek  to  the  S.£.  of  that  point.  The 
shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bar  also  renders  it  by  no  means  a  desirable  port. 
To  pass  this  is  impracticable,  unless  near  high  water,  even  with  vessels  of  a  very 
moderate  size,  and  then  it  should  be  attempted  with  the  utmost  caution,  since 
Mr.  Whidbey  had  great  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  shifting  bar,  there  being  a 
very  apparent  diflerence  in  the  channel  on  their  arrival  and  at  their  departure, 
when  it  seemed  to  have  become  much  wider,  but  less  deep.  A  dry  sand-bank, 
which  lay  near  their  anchorage  the  first  evening,  on  the  North  side  of  the  channel, 
was  now  entirely  washed  away  by  the  violence  of  the  sea,  which  had  incessantly 
broken  upon  the  shoals  and  bar. 

Wood  and  water  are  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  easily  procured,  particularly 
the  latter,  which  is  found  in  small  springs  only,  running  through  the  sand  near 
Point  Hanson,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  landing  place,  over  a  heavy  sand. 
The  surrounding  shores  are  low,  and  apparently  swampy,  with  salt  marshes: 
the  soil  is  a  thin  mixture  of  red  and  white  sand,  over  a  bed  of  stones  and  pebbles. 
At  a  small  distance  from  the  water-side,  the  country  is  covered  with  wood, 
principally  pines  of  an  inferior  stunted  growth. 

The  vessels  procured  a  most  abundant  supply  of  excellent  fish  and  wild  fowl ; 
the  productions  of  Gray's  Harbour  being  similar  to  those  found  in  and  about 
Columbia  River.  Salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other  fish,  were  plentifully  obtained 
from  the  natives ;  and  geese,  ducks,  and  other  wild  fowl,  shot  by  themselves  in 
such  numbers  as  sometimes  to  serve  the  whole  of  their  crews.  The  best  sporting 
ground  in  Gray*s  Harbour  was  found  to  be  on  its  South  side.  The  number  of 
Indians  found  here  was  about  100 ;  they  did  not  difier  from  those  in  other  parts, 
and  were  then  very  friendly.* 

*  See  VancouTer,  vol.  i.  p.  410;  vol.  ii.  pp.  7U — 84;  Wilk0i»*8  NurratiTo  oi*  the  American 
Explorinj  Expedition,  vol.  ?.  pp.  131-2;  and  Wilkes's  Wusteru  America,  p.  77. 
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POINT  GREN  VILLE,  lat.  47°  22',  Ion.  124°  14',  was  so  named  by  Vancouver, 
and  projects  from  a  straight  and  compact  shore.  Lying  off  the  point  are  three  small 
rocky  islets,  one  of  which,  like  that  at  Point  Look-out,  is  perforated. 

From  hence  to  the  North  the  coast  increases  regularly  in  height,  and  the  inland 
country,  behind  low  land  bordering  on  the  sea-shore,  acquires  a  considerable 
degree  of  elevation.  The  shores  are  composed  of  low  cliffs,  rising  perpendicularly 
from  a  beach  of  sand  or  small  stones,  with  many  detached  rocks  of  various 
romantic  forms  lying  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  with  regular  soundings, 
between  16  and  19  fathoms,  soft  sandy  bottom.* 

The  coast  affords  no  harbour  or  shelter  except  for  very  small  vessels,  and  may 
therefore  be  accounted  particularly  dangerous,  both  on  account  of  its  outlying 
rocks,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  current  sets  in  upon  the  coast,  which  was 
ascertained  by  Capt.  Wilkes,  whose  vessels  were  unexpectedly  set  far  inwards  of 
their  reckoning. 

In  addition  to  this  several  accidents  have  occurred  near  Point  Grenville,  both 
to  English  and  Russian  vessels ;  and  a  boat's  crew  belonging  to  the  latter  was 
inhumanly  massacred  by  the  Indiarfs.  It  was  also  near  this  spot  that  the  very 
remarkable  occurrence  of  the  wreck  of  a  Japanese  junk  happened,  in  the  year 
1833.  The  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  apprised  of  this  by  the 
receipt  of  a  drawing,  on  a  piece  of  China  paper,  of  three  shipwrecked  persons,  &c., 
expressive  of  the  fact.  They  were  rescued,  and  sent  to  England,  and  finally  to 
China,  t 

As  a  precaution,  the  soundings  will  indicate  the  proximity  of  the  coast;  and 
safety  may  be  ensured  by  not  approaching  the  coast  in  less  than  70  fathoms. 

DESTRUCTION  ISLAND  is  in  lat.  47°  37',  and  is  much  the  largest  detached 
land  on  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  southward.  It  was  so  named  by  Mr. 
Barclay.  It  is  about  a  league  in  circuit,  low,  and  nearly  flat  on  the  top,  pre- 
senting a  very  barren  aspect,  producing  only  one  or  two  dwarf  trees  at  each  end. 
Some  breakers  extend  from  its  North  point. 

♦  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 

t  Wreck  of  the  Japanese  jurik, — Tbe  following  account  of  this  singular  fifict  is  griven  by  Sir 
Edward  Belcher,  in  bis  Voyage  of  tbe  Sulphur,  It  is  also  mention^  in  Washington  Irviug's 
Astoria. 

''  We  received  from  the  officers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Establishment  several  articles  of  Japanese 
china,  which  had  been  washed  ashore  from  a  Japanese  junk,  wrecked  near  Cape  Flattery.  Mr. 
Bimie  knew  little  of  the  details  of  the  event ;  but,  in  the  appendix  to  Washington  Irving^s  Rocky 
MountainSf  vol.  i.  p.  240,  is  the  following  account  of  it,  in  a  letter  from  Capt.  Wyeth  : — *  In  the 
winter  of  1833,  a  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  tbe  N.W.  coast,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Island,  and  all  but  two  of  her  crew,  then  much  reduced  by  starvation  and  disease, 
during  a  long  drif^  across  the  Pacific,  were  killed  by  the  natives.  The  two  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  were  sent  to  England.  I  saw  them  on  my  arrival  at  Vancouver, 
In  1834.'  Mr.  Bimie  states  that  it  was  at  Cape  Flattery,  and  not  as  above ;  and  on  this  point  his 
local  knowledge  makes  bim  the  best  judge.  '  There  were,'  he  says,  *  two  men  and  a  boy  purchased 
from  the  natives.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  some  shipwrecked  people  were  slaved  among 
the  natives,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  sent  their  vessel  Zami,  Capt.  M*Neil,  to  obtain  them  by 
barter;  and  there  was  some  trouble  in  redeeming  the  boy.  They  were  subsequently  sent  to 
England,  and  then  home,  but  their  countrymen  refused  to  receive  them.'  Further  my  informant 
could  not  acquaint  me." 

By  the  winter  of  1888,  Capt.  Wyeth  means,  probably,  the  commencement  of  that  year,  as  will 
presently  appear  more  likely.  There  had  been  many  people  on  board  the  junk,  bat  distress  had 
greatly  thinned  them  ;  and  several  dead  bodies  had  been  headed  up  in  casks.  About  the  same 
time  another  Japanese  junk  was  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Oaher,  Sandwich  Islands.  Tbe  particttlaif 
of  this  occurrence  will  be  found  noted  in  the  account  of  those  islands  hereafter. 
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A  current  is  found  setting  along  this  coast  to  the  northward.  Vancouver  was 
so  drifted  at  the  rate  of  10  or  12  miles  every  day,  after  leaving  Cape  Orford ;  he 
found  it  to  be  at  times  1|  knots  an  hour. 

Advancing  along  the  coast,  it  increases  in  height,  with  numberless  detached 
rocky  islets,  amongst  which  are  many  sunken  rocks,  extending  in  some  places  a 
league  from  the  shorct 

The  Flattery  Rocks  are  10  miles  South  of  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  and 
stand  4  or  5  miles  from  the  land  ;  they  are  from  50  to  100  feet  high,  black,  and 
pillar  shaped. 

CAPE  FLATTERY  is  placed  on  the  recent  charU  in  lat.  48^  9'  N.,  Ion. 
124^  46'  W.  Capt.  Cook,  who  so  named  a  point  hereabouts,  makes  it  in  48°  l^'  N., 
but  he  may  have  been  drifted  beyond  his  reckoning  by  the  current  above  alluded 
to. — "At  this  time  (7  p.m.,  Sunday,  March  22,  1778)  we  were  in  48  fathoms 
water,  and  about  4  leagues  from  the  land,  which  extended  from  North  to  South, 
E.  }  £.,  and  a  small  round  hill,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  an  island, 
bore  N.  j  E.,  distant  6  or  7  leagues,  as  I  guessed ;  it  appears  to  be  of  a  tolerable 
height,  and  was  just  to  be  seen  from  the  deck.  Between  this  island,  or  rock,  and 
the  northern  extreme  of  the  land,  there  appe^ed  to  be  a  small  opening,  which 
flattered  us  with  the  hopes  of  finding  an  harbour.  These  hopes  lessened  as  we 
drew  nearer,  and  at  last  we  had  some  reason  to  think  that  the  opening  was 
closed  by  low  land.  On  this  account,  I  called  the  point  of  land  to  the 
North  of  it.  Cape  Flattery.  It  lies  in  lat.  48°  15'  N.,  Ion.  235<^  3'  E.  There  is 
a  round  hill  of  a  moderate  height  over  it,  and  all  the  land  upon  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  of  a  moderate  and  pretty  equal  height,  well  covered  with  wood,  and  had 
a  very  fertile  and  pleasant  appearance.  It  is  in  this  very  latitude  where  we 
now  were,  that  geographers  have  placed  the  pretended  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 
But  we  saw  nothing  like  it,  nor  is  there  the  least  probability  that  ever  any  such 
thing  existed."* 

The  great  commander  was  obliged  to  stand  off  the  coast  for  the  night,  but  a 
hard  gale  obliged  him  to  get  an  offing,  and  he  did  not  make  the  land  again  until 
he  had  reached  the  parallel  of  Nootka  Sound.  This  singular  fatality  prevented 
him  from  having  the  credit  of  being  the  discoverer  of  that  vast  extent  of  inland 
navigation,  soon  after  explored,  but  then  believed  to  be  apocryphal. 

The  name  of  Cape  Flattery  has  been  considered  as  appertaining  to  the  S.W. 
cape  of  the  entrance  of  De  Fuca  Strait,  but  he  would  have  hardly  thus  passed 
the  opening.     This  latter  cape  is  now  called  Cape  Classet. 

DE  FUCA  STRAIT,  separating  Vancouver  Island  from  the  continent  on  the 
South,  runs  eastward  from  Cape  Classet.  Of  its  discovery  we  shall  speak  in  the 
ensuing  chapter.  It  is  95  miles  in  length,  and  has  an  average  width  of  11  miles  ; 
at  the  entrance,  8  miles  in  width,  there  are  not  any  dangers,  and  it  may  be  very 
safely  navigated  throughout.  Altogether  it  forms  one  of  the  finest  channels  in 
the  world,  leading  to  a  vast  collection  of  fine  harbours  and  safe  anchorages, 
covering  an  area  of  2,000  square  miles,  the  whole  unsurpassed  by  any  tract  of 
similar  extent  in  the  whole  world.    The  country  possesses  the  advantages  neces- 

•  Cook'b  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262-3. 
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sary  for  the  support  of  a  great  commercial  people,  and  may,  at  some  future 
period,  act  a  prominent  part  in  the  world's  history.  At  present,  it  is  of  com- 
paratively small  importance,  and  its  new  relations  have  not  had  time  to  solidify. 

As  before  stated,  we  reserve  further  particulars  respecting  its  discovery  and 
exploration,  till  it  is  considered  in  connexion  with  Vancouver  Island. 

CAPE  CLASSET  is  the  S.W.  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  named  by  Capt.  Cook 
Cape  Flattery,  a  title  now  restricted  to  the  cape  to  the  southward ;  but,  from  the 
name  of  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  has  been  called  Classet  by 
Vancouver,  though  he  afterwards  inclined  to  Cook's  original  name.  In  the  new 
survey  it  appears  under  the  former.  It  is  moderately  high,  and  on  an  E.  by  S. 
bearing,  distant  12  miles,  appears  like  an  island  high  in  the  centre,  with  a  gradual 
rounding  slope  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  is  thickly  wooded  with  pine  and  cedar 
trees  of  gigantic  size.  At  a  little  distance  S.W.  from  the  foot  of  the  cape,  and 
just  within  the  confines  of  the  beach,  is  a  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  pillar,  about 
400(?)  feet  high,  and  60  in  circumference ;  the  upper  part  of  it  has  a  slight  bend 
or  inclination  to  seaward.*  These  columnar  rocks  are  very  numerous  just  here- 
about;  and  De  Fuca,  the  discoverer,  remarked  one  in  particular,  which  may  be 
that  here  adverted  to.     Capt.  Wilkes  has  given  a  sketch  of  it  in  his  work. 

Tatouche  Islandsy  a  group  of  several  detached  masses,  half  a  mile  in  extent,  lie 
half  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  cape.  They  are  flat  on  the  top,  having  a  verdant  and 
fertile  appearance,  the  sides  almost  perpendicular.  Near  them  are  some  white 
barren  rocks,  some  sunken  ones,  and  some  rocky  islets  of  curious  and  romantic 
shapes.  The  rock  in  question  is  difficult  to  make  out  amoug  the  thousands  of  every 
variety  of  form  about  it.  Tatouche  Islands  leave  a  passage  between  the  capes, 
but  there  are  some  sunken  rocks  in  it,  which  must  render  it  very  dangerous. 
**  On  the  East  side  is  a  cove,  which  (nearly)  divides  the  island  into  two  parts ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  clifT,  in  the  centre  of  the  cove,  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  separated  by  art,  for  the  protection  or  convenience  of  the  village 
there  situated,  and  has  a  communication  from  cliff  to  cliff,  above  the  houses  of 
the  village,  by  a  bridge  or  causeway,  over  which  the  inhabitants  were  seen 
passing  and  repassing.'*^ 

The  Duncan  Rock  is  in  lat.  48°  24'  12"  N.,  Ion,  124°  45'  45\  according  to 
Capt.  Kellett's  survey  in  1847.  It  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.N.W.  of  the 
Tatouche  Islands,  and  IJ  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Classet.  It  is  a  dark,  rugged 
rock,  from  8  to  10  feet  above  water,  at  low  spring  tides,  and  generally  at  three 
quarters  flood  it  is  wholly  covered.  The  surf  breaks  over  it  with  great  violence, 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  North,  true,  of  it,  is  a  dangerous  shoal  of  3  fathoms, 
with  deep  water  all  round,  over  which  the  water  whirls  and  breaks  very  strongly  ; 
the  tide  trends  here  to  the  southward  of  West,  and  runs  at  the  rate  of  3  to  5 
miles  an  hour,  influenced  by  the  wind  and  weather.  The  rock  wai^  so  named  by 
Vancouver  after  Mr.  Duncan,  who  made  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  entrance. 

The  Village  of  Classet,  which  appeared  to  Vancouver  to  be  extensive  and 
populous,  is  about  2  miles  East  of  the  cape,  but  the  anchorage  off  it  being  much 

*  Remarks  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Gibbon,  R,N.  t  Vaucouvcr,  vol.  i.  pp.  217,  417. 
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exposed,  he  did  DOt  stay;  and  at  3^  miles,  according  to  the  Admiralty  survey, 
nearly  East  (true)  from  Cape  Classet,  is  Koikla  Pointy  the  West  point  of  Neeah 
Bay. 

NEEAH  BAY,  or  Scarborough  Harbour  of  Wilkes,  is  but  a  small  indentation 
in  the  coast,  which  is  partly  sheltered  on  the  N.E.by  Neeah  or  Wyadda  Island. 
This  is  the  position  where  the  Spaniards  attempted  to  establish  themselves  in  1792, 
which  they  called  Port  Nunez  Gaona,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  fort  can  still  be 
seen,  and  some  bricks  were  found  that  were  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  it. 
Water  is  to  be  obtained  here  in  some  quantity,  and  a  small  vessel  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  being  supplied.  It  ofiers  a  tolerably  safe  and  convenient  anchorage, 
though  exposed  to  N.W.  galea:*  yet,  by  anchoring  well  in,  which  a  small  vessel 
may  do,  protection  even  from  these  gales  may  be  had.  The  shores  of  the  island 
are  lined  with  kelp,  particularly  to  the  westward  of  it,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  off  the 
island,  and  within  the  kelp  is  a  detached  rock. 

According  to  Capt.  Kellett,  R.N.,  a  point  near  the  South  end  of  Wyadda  or 
Neeah  Island  is  in  lat.  48°  22'  30"  N.,  Ion.  124*^  36'  Ad"  W. ;  but,  according  to 
Commodore  Wilkes,  the  North  point  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  48°  24'  40",  nearly 
2  miles  further  North.     Variation,  21°  8'  14"  E. 

When  the  American  Expedition  was  there,  they  had  a  great  many  visitors  from 
the  Classet  tribe. — "  This  tribe  of  Indians  is  one  of  the  roost  numerous  on  the 
coast  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  seems  the  most  intelligent.  These 
Indians  wore  small  pieces  of  an  iridescent  mussel-shell  attached  to  the  cartilage 
of  their  nose,  which  was,  in  some,  of  the  size  of  a  ten  cent  piece,  and  triangular 
in  shape.  It  is  generally  kept  in  motion  by  their  breathing.  They  had  seldom 
any  clothing,  excepting  a  blanket ;  but  a  few,  who  have  contrived  to  make  friends 
with  the  visitors,  have  obtained  some  old  clothes  ;  while  others  seem  to  be  in  the 
pay  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are,  tobacco, 
powder  (paulalee),  and  leaden  balls.  These  are  preferred  to  most  other  mer- 
chandise, although  more  can  be  obtained  for  spirits  than  for  any  other  article. 
This  shows  very  conclusively,  to  my  mind,  the  sort  of  trade  that  was  carried  on 
when  the  Boston  ships  entered  into  rivalry  with  the  North-West  Company  for 
the  purchase  of  furs."  t 

These  Indians  take  some  whales  in  the  season,  August  and  September :  this 
they  do  by  a  seal-skin  buoy  attached  to  the  harpoon,  each  buoy  being  differently 
painted ;  the  booty  is  divided  among  the  separate  owners  of  the  attached  buoys* 

On  the  East  point  of  the  bay,  called  Mee-na  Point  on  the  plan,  is  a  village  of 
this  name.  Between  the  point  and  the  island  there  is  a  passage,  though  it  must 
be  used  with  caution. 

We  have  no  particular  description  of  the  South  shore  to  the  eastward.  It 
follows  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  West  by  compass.  It  is  composed  of  perpen- 
dicular sandy  cliffs,  that  run  back  into  high  and  rugged  peaks,  and  is  covered 
with  a  forest  of  various  species  of  pines^  that  rises  almost  to  the  highest  points  of 
the  range  of  mountains.    The  highest  points  themselves  are  covered  with  snow ; 

*  Capt.  Wilkes  says  that  some  of  his  saOon  were  fired  at  with  boll  by  the  Indians,  and  cautions 
Tisitors  accordingly.— .Vol.  iv.  p.  488. 
t  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  p.  487. 
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and  among  them  Mount  Olympus  is  conspicuous,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  upwards 
of  8,000  feet. 

At  1 1  miles  westward  of  Mee-na  Point,  passing  Scarborough  Point,  is  Klaholoh 
Rock,  150  feet  high,  within  which  is  the  Okho  River,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  marked  on  the  coast  till  Kydaka  Point  is  reached,  19  miles  farther; 
Callan  Bay,  between  Sekou  Point  and  Slip  Point,  2  miles  apart,  is  3  miles 
farther  West ;  7 J  miles  beyond  is  Pillar  Point,  to  the  southward  of  which  is 
Canel  River  and  Ketsoth  Village.  For  15  miles  the  shore  is  more  or  less 
fronted  with  kelp,  and  at  that  distance  is  Crescent  Bay,  off  the  West  point  of 
which,  some  distance  from  the  shore,  is  a  rock  which  breaks  at  low  water. 
Freshwater  Bay  is  3  miles  farther,  and  is  about  the  same  distance  between  its 
points.  Observatory  Point  on  the  West,  and  Angelos  Point  on  the  East ;  at  the 
latter  the  River  Elwha  enters  the  strait.  Puerto  de  los  Angelos,  of  the  Spanish 
charts,  is  7  miles  beyond  this.  It  is  formed,  like  Dungeness  Bay  to  the  eastward, 
by  a  long,  narrow  spit,  similar  to  New  Dungeness  at  the  latter.  Its  extreme  is 
Ediz  Hook,  and  is  12  miles  S.W.  from  New  Dungeness.  About  midway  between 
them,  in  the  bight  of  the  shallow  bay  formed  by  the  coast,  is  a  sunken  rock,  with 
1 1  feet  least  water,  lying  half  a  mile  off  shore. 

NEW  DUNGENESS  forms  a  safe  roadstead,  and  lies  80  miles  from  Cape 
Flattery,  E.  by  S.,  true ;  the  trend  of  the  strait  being  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N., 
nearly.  The  point  of  New  Dungeness  is  well  adapted  for  the  position  of  a  light- 
house :  *  it  projects  into  the  strait,  and  would  be  seen  a  long  distance,  both  up 
and  down ;  the  water  close  to  the  point  is  deep  ;  a  vessel  may  approach  to  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  after  turning  it,  safe  and  secure  anchorage  may  be  had 
in  from  10  to  15  fathoms  water;  it  is  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  a  very 
large  fleet.     An  abundance  of  wood,  water,  and  fine  fish,  may  be  obtained  there. 

Budd*8  Harbour  lies  adjoining  it,  and  is  connected  with  the  roadstead  of  New 
Dungeness  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  has  a  depth  of  2  J  fathoms,  and  may  be 
easily  deepened  if  necessary ;  it  is  a  fine  and  very  capacious  harbour,  being 
4  miles  long  and  \\  miles  wide,  and  perfectly  secure  at  all  times  for  repairs. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Gibbon,  R.N.,  of  H.M.S.  Modeste : — 
**  Being  abreast  of  the  Race  Islands,  the  S.E.  projection  of  Vancouver  Island, 
and  bound  for  New  Dungeness,  steer  S.E.  J  E.  to  S.E.  by  E.,  depending  on  the 
direction  of  wind  and  set  of  the  tide,  and  having  reached  within  sight  of  the  Ness, 
being  the  eastern  end  of  a  remarkable  belt  of  pine  trees,  which  extends  the  whole 
length  of  the  southern  side  of  Dungeness  Bay,  bear  a  little  to  the  southward  of 
S.S.E.,  which  will  clear  you  of  a  long  shelving  spit  of  sand,  extending  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  North,  from  the  extreme  point  of  Dungeness  Spit,  over 

*  Vancouver  found  on  the  low  laud  of  New  Dungeness,  about  Port  Townsend  and  elsewhere,  a 
number  of  very  tall  straight  poles,  erected  perpendicularly,  and  with  much  regularity.  They 
were  like  flagstafis,  or  beacons,  and  supported  by  spurs.  On  a  low  projecting  point  near  Port 
Townsend  were  two  of  these  singular  memorials,  rudely  canred,  and  on  the  top  of  each  was  a 
human  skull,  recently  placed.  The  intentions  of  these  were  quite  incomprehensible. — Vancouver, 
vol.  i.  pp.  225 — 234.  Capt  Willies  states  that  these  poles  still  remain  as  thus  described,  and  that 
the  Indians  informed  him  that  they  were  used  for  taking  wild-fowl.  Nets  were  suspended  on 
them,  and  the  birds  frightened  towards  them  at  night  by  means  of  fires ;  this  causes  them  to  fif 
against  the  nets,  by  which  they  are  thrown  upon  the  ground  and  then  readily  killed. — Amaiemm 
Exploring  JExpedition,  vol.  ir.  p.  208. 
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which  the  tide  runs  very  strong,  and  produces  a  dangerous  race  for  boats.  Run 
on  that  bearing  until  within  the  bay,  and  when  you  have  brought  the  extreme 
point  of  Dungeness  Spit  to  bear  from  N.  by  W.  to  N.  J  W.,  you  may  then  haul 
up  for  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  anchor  in  any  depth,  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  good 
tough  holding  ground. 

**  Tlie  best  position  for  a  small  vessel  to  anchor  in  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  North  side  of  the  bay,  with  the  extreme  point  of  the  sandy  spit  bearing 
from  N.N.E.  to  N.E.  in  from  5  to  4  fathoms  water. 

''  There  is  excellent  water  to  be  had  from  a  small  river  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
bay,  where  you  can  enter  your  boats  at  half  tide  and  fill  the  casks  in  the  boat. 
Potatoes,  salmon,  and  a  great  variety  offish,  are  brought  by  Indians  to  barter  for 
clothes.     Whale  and  salmon  oils  are  also  offered  in  small  quantities. 

"  The  Indians  here  are  not  unlike  those  at  Gape  Classet ;  the  men  have  a  wild 
and  savage  aspect,  are  of  middle  stature,  and  somewhat  robust,  their  complexion 
tawny,  their  only  covering  a  small  plaited  grass  fringed  apron  round  their  loins. 
The  women  present  a  soft  and  mild  appearance,  and  not  of  an  uninteresting  com- 
plexion ;  they  have  a  pleasing  tone  of  articulating  words  of  their  language,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  deformity  of  the  upper  part  of  their  heads,  which  are  flattened 
when  infants,  they  would  be  symmetrically  formed.  They  are  blessed  with  a 
bewitching  risibility  of  expression,  which  is  seldom  displayed  with  more  becom- 
ing modesty  by  an  enlightened  race.  Their  dress  is  simply  a  fringed  belt,  made 
from  the  fibres  of  the  inner  part  of  bark  of  the  white  cedar,  worn  round  the 
loins. 

"  The  climate,  I  think,  is  in  no  way  insalubrious  at  any  season  of  the  year; 
the  distant  country  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  many  of  the  highest  peaks  (par- 
ticularly Mount  Baker)  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow ;  whilst  there  are  many 
extensive  plains,  clothed  with  exuberant  pasture,  where  numerous  herds  of  elk 
and  deer  are  found.  The  dense  forests  of  pine,  cedar,  oak,  yew,  maple,  poplar, 
ash,  willow,  alder,  elder,  and  hazel,  are  the  abiding  places  of  the  bear,  panther, 
wolf,  fox,  racoon,  lynx,  and  squirrel ;  whilst  the  lakes  and  rivulets  abound  with 
wild-fowl  (swans,  geese,  ducks,  seals,  &c.),  and  in  season  the  swamps  and  marshes 
afford  cover  for  snipe  and  plover. 

''  It  is  in  the  lakes  of  the  high  land  where  the  sagacious  beaver  builds  its  huge 
dam  with  such  adroitness  and  skill,  so,  as  would  seem,  to  surpass  the  genius  of 
man  himself  by  its  instinct/'* 

PORT  DISCOVERY,  7  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  New  Dungeness,  is  very  easy  of 
access,  and  a  well-protected  harbour ;  but  the  depth  of  water,  and  the  high, 
precipitous  banks,  will  almost  preclude  its  being  made  the  seat  of  a  settlement. 
The  anchorage  is  close  to  the  shore,  in  27  fathoms  water. t  The  appearance  of 
the  country  here  is  almost  as  enchantingly  beautiful  as  the  most  elegantly  finished 
pleasure  grounds  in  Europe.    The  watering  place  at  which  Vancouver  encamped 

*  Nautical  Magazine,  1848,  pp.  226-7. 

t  Vancouver  refitted  in  this  port,  In  May,  1792.  He  encamped  near  the  North  side  of  the 
brook  or  watering  pUce  on  the  Weet  side,  and  found  it  very  convenient  for  his  purpose. — Vol.  i. 
pp.  229-30.  <'  The  description  of  Vancouver,"  says  Capt.  Willies,  '<  is  bo  exactly  applicable  to  the 
present  state  of  this  port,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  almost  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since 
it  was  written."— Vol.  iv.  p.  298. 

3  c 
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W  &»-»*  .rj  v^ro*  *t  VMut  c«a(SOt  frcni  x«  ciriil  Lir-yirL  cg*»  cc  tfucae  iov  spits 

f4  vtTA  -9'^^:^  rj'jiL^.'r.&TA  wwjtn  'A  ti^  yrjfxsrsLiz  pr,cii*  cc  tie  §dr.r?s  c^  tie  skt. 

g*tu5rti  i/*  riftfthT  fiJKf^-^,  eiittii.iz  fnct  tis  cLxy  '»->:ic:ji3<:  ccwatry.  from  1*» 
ti>  O'O  feet  v,m^ti3  u«  viter'i  <ids«.  a2«i  v>  cimpcfted  cc  a  k»se  bzuSt  adL 
Tk^  uifAtt%  fA  u^  TJkrxAT  are  vsy^Hxd  mrjt  iarze  qxir-irraef  o/  fiwfil  ii>     The 

TVt  fAxt/t  of  Port  Dworerr  ra  rT»*n  by  Vwarcarer :  it  a  7  oiiies  lone.  1  * 
Miles  arrenjre  vvdth,  azui  hs  prxAU,  vi^idk  toviiiuxe  in  lev  ncdr  prelections. 
raterkck  eacb  ctber.  PrMedwm  hUmd  OEyren  it  cooipictelT  to  tbe  Xoftiu  H^ 
tKii  tioipibr  pro^ectioo  cf  luicre  been  desagved  by  Bcst  abte  eczinecn,  it  covid 
iMi  bate  biMa  pl«%d  iDore  bapfxij  far  tbe  protectioii  cf  tbe  port,  sot  oolr  horn 
tbe  N«W,  vindf,  t/>  the  Tioleoce  of  vbich  it  woald  otherviie  be  enatlj  exposed, 
bst  agaifkft  all  attetDpts  of  an  enemj,  wben  properly  forti6ed ;  and  bence  Van- 
eovirer  called  it  Protection  Itland.— /Vol.  i.  p.  2*2^.) 

Tbe  lodianf  «bo  dvell  bete  are  of  tbe  Clalam  tribe*  llwy  oecnpy  a  few 
■Uierable  lodges  on  one  of  tbe  points,  and  are  a  most  fiitby  race,  so  mncb  so  tbat 
tbe  appearance  of  tbeir  lodges  b  absololely  disgusting. 

Hiere  are  few  places  wbere  tbe  Tanety  and  beauty  of  tbe  flowers  are  so  great 
as  tl^ey  are  bere ;  tbe  general  cbaracter  of  tbe  sofl  aronnd  tbb  barboar  is  a  tbin, 
Macky  vegetable  moold,  with  a  scbstratam  of  sand  and  graTel.  The  trees  grow 
so  closely,  tbat  in  some  places  tbe  woods  are  almost  impenetrable.  Tbe  timber 
consists  principally  of  pine,  fir,  and  sprace.  Of  tbe  latter  there  are  two  species, 
one  cf  which  resembles  tbe  hemlock-spruce  of  tbe  United  States ;  it  has  a  rery 
tall  growth,  and  pats  out  but  few,  aod  those  small,  lateral  branches.  Some 
maple  trees  grow  in  the  open  ground  and  on  the  banks,  bot  they  are  too  small  to 
be  of  any  serrice  to  the  settler. 

Port  Discovery  has  its  outer  points  1  j  miles  asunder,  bearing  from  each  other 
S.W.  by  W.  \  W.  and  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.  from  its  entrance:  the  port  first  takes  a 
direction  S.S.E.  about  8  miles,  and  then  terminates  S.W.  by  W.  about  a  league 
farther.      If  it  lies  under  any  disadrantage  it  is  its  great  depth  of  water;   in 
which  respect,  however,  we  found  no  inconvenience,  as  the  bottom  was  exceed- 
ingly good  holding  ground,  and  free  from  rocks.     Towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
ha^^xiu^  it  is  of  less  depth ;  but  I  saw  no  situation  more  eligible  than  that  in 
which  the  vessel  rode,  off  the  first  low  sandy  point  on  the  western  shore,  about 
4j  miles  within  the  entrance.     Here  our  wooding,  watering,  brewing,  and  all 
other  operations  were  carried  on  with  the  utmost  facility  and  convenience.     The 
shores  of  Protection  Island  form  on  its  South  side,  which  is  about  2  miles  long, 
a  most  excellent  roadstead,  and  a  channel  into  Port  Discovery  near  2  miles  wide 
on  cither  side,  without  any  interruption.     The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  port  may  generally  be  considered  of  a  moderate  height,  although  bounded  on 
the  West  side  by  mountains  covered  with  snow,  to  which  the  land  from  the  water's 
edge  rises  in  a  pleasing  diversity  by  hills  of  gradual  ascent.     The  snow  on  these 
hills  probably  dissolves  as  the  summer  advances,  for  pine  trees  were  produced  on 
their  very  summits.     On  the  sea-shore  the  land  generally  terminated  in  low  sandy 
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clifTsy  though  in  some  spaces  of  considerable  extent  it  ran  nearly  level  from  high- 
water  mark.* 

It  is  high  water  in  Port  Discovery  at  2**  30' ;  the  rise  7  feet. 

The  S.W.  point  of  Protection  Island  is  in  lat.  48°  7'  10\  Ion.  122°  56'. 

PORT  TOWNSEND  lies  at  the  entrance  of  Admiralty  Inlet;  it  is  a  fine 
sheet  of  water,  3^^  miles  in  length,  and  1  j  in  width.  On  the  West  side  is  an 
extensive  table-land,  free  from  wood,  which  would  be  a  good  site  for  a  town. 
This  bay  is  free  from  dangers,  and  is  well  protected  in  the  direction  from  which 
stormy  winds  blow.  It  has  anchorage  of  a  convenient  depth,  and  there  is  abun- 
dance of  fresh  water  to  be  had  ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on  the  North  side.  The 
soil  in  this  place  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  and  appears  to  be  very  productive ;  it 
was  covered  with  wild  flowers  and  strawberries,  in  blossom,  in  May.  Vancouver, 
its  first  explorer,  says : — "  It  proved  to  be  a  very  safe  and  more  capacious  harbour 
than  Port  Discovery,  and  rendered  more  pleasant  by  the  high  land  being  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  water-side.  Its  soundings  also  give  it  a  further  advan- 
tage, being  very  regular  from  side  to  side,  from  10  to  20  fathoms'  depth  of  water, 
good  holding  ground.  To  this  port  1  gave  the  name  of  Port  Townseud,  in  honour 
of  the  noble  marquis  of  that  name." — (Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  234.)  From  this  place. 
Mount  Baker  is  distinctly  seen  to  the  N.E.,  and  adds  a  beautiful  feature  to  the 
landscape  when  its  conical  peak  is  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun. 

The  N.E.  point  of  Port  Townsend  is  a  high  steep  cliflf  formed  of  an  indurated 
clay,  resembling  fuller's  earth,  and  hence  called  by  Vancouver  Marrowstone 
Point.  East  of  this  cliff  the  shore  is  extended  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  one 
of  those  sandy  projecting  points  so  frequently  met  with.  The  country  to  the 
East  of  this,  between  it  and  the  eastern  snowy  range,  preserves  the  same  luxu- 
riant appearance.  At  its  North  extreme  is  Mount  Baker,  bearing  N.N.E.  by  com- 
pass, and  its  southern,  the  round  snowy  mountain,  called  by  Vancouver  after  his 
friend  Admiral  Rainier,  S.E.  J  S.  Mount  Rainier  was  ascertained  by  the  American 
Exploring  Expedition  to  be  12,330  feet  high.  Marrowstone  Point  is  the  extremity 
of  a  narrow  island  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  smaller  area  of  Port 
Townsend.  At  its  South  end  is  Oak  Cove  or  Bay,  so  called  by  Vancouver  from 
the  fact  of  some  of  those  trees  having  been  discovered  there.  It  is  called  Port 
Lawrence  in  Wilkes's  chart. 

Oak  Cove,  or  Port  Lawrence,  is  just  at  the  junction  of  Admiralty  Inlet 
and  Hood's  Canal ;  it  is  a  convenient  anchorage,  and  is  separated  from  one  of 
the  arms  of  Port  Townsend  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land. 

Just  above  this  the  inlet  divides  into  two  principal  arms,  that  to  the  eastward 
the  most  extensive,  called  Admiralty  Inlet,  and  the  western  Hood's  Canal.  The 
point  at  which  these  separate  is  a  high  perpendicular  point,  called  Foulweather 
Bluff,  the  North  extreme  of  what  appears  to  be  a  long  low  island,  but  is  not  so. 

ADMIRALTY  INLET  is  a  collection  of  very  singular  and  labyrinthian  chan- 
nels terminating  at  Puget  Sound  and  its  various  branches,  which  reach  the  latitude 
of  47°  2'.  Some  portions  of  their  shores  are  remarkably  fertile  and  beautiful, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  almost  the  only  eligible  part  for  civilization  in  the  ceded 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  248. 
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Oregon  Territory.  The  settlements  formed  by  its  original  settlers,  emanating 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  still  remain  under  the  same  dominion,  though 
the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States. 

The  whole  of  these  inlets  have  been  accurately  and  amply  explored  and  sur- 
veyed, for  the  first  time  by  Vancouver,  in  May,  1792,  and  most  of  the  names 
were  applied  by  him.  Hood's  Canal  was  thus  named  after  Lord  Hood.  The 
American  Exploring  Expedition,  under  Capt.  Wilkes,  also  surveyed  the  assemblage 
of  inland  waters,  adding  the  names  not  given  by  Vancouver,  chiefly  those  of  the 
officers  of  the  Expedition. 

The  shores  of  all  these  inlets  and  bays  are  remarkably  bold ;  so  much  so,  that 
in  many  places  a  ship's  side  would  strike  the  shore  before  the  keel  would  touch 
the  ground. 

Passing  the  entrance  to  Hood's  Canal,  and  up  Admiralty  Inlet,  there  are  several 
anchorages  where  a  vessel  may  await  tide,  in  beating  up ;  snch  as  Pilofs  and 
Apple-Tree  Coves. 

Port  Madison  is  the  first  harbour,  and  affords  every  possible  convenience  for 
shipping;  it  is  on  the  West  side  of  the  inlet,  and  communicates  on  the  Sooth, 
by  a  ship  channel,  with  Port  Orchard. 

Seven  miles  South  of  Port  Madison  is  Restoration  Pointy  at  the  northern  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Port  Orchard. 

During  Vancouver's  stay  here,  off  Restoration  Point,  he  observed  that  the 
tides  were  materially  affected  by  the  direction  or  force  of  the  winds,  not  only  in 
respect  to  their  rise  and  fall,  but  as  to  the  time  of  high  water.  The  former 
seldom  exceeded  7  or  8  feet,  and  the  latter  generally  took  place  about  4^  ICV  after 
the  moon  passed  the  meridian.  The  variation  was  19^  36^  £.  in  1793.  Capt. 
Kellett  found  it  to  be  21''  E.  in  1847. 

PORT  ORCHARD  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  beautiful  of  the  many 
fine  harbours  on  these  inland  waters,  and  is  perfectly  protected  from  the  winds. 
The  only  danger  is  a  reef  of  rocks,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  from 
Admiralty  Inlet  It  includes  three  arms,  the  most  northern  of  which,  though 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  200  yards  in  width,  is  from  a  half  to  one  and  a 
half  miles  in  width,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  6  miles.  The  water  is  deep 
enough  for  the  largest  class  of  vessels,  with  a  bold  shore  and  good  anchorage.* 

"The  sheet  of  water  is  very  extensive,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  large  growth  of 
trees,  with  here  and  there  a  small  prairie,  covered  by  a  verdant  green  sward,  and 
with  its  honeysuckles  and  roses  just  in  bloom,  resembling  a  well-kept  lawn.  The 
soil  is  superior  to  that  of  most  places  around  the  sound,  and  is  capable  of  yielding 
almost  any  kind  of  production.  The  woods  seemed  alive  with  squirrels,  while 
tracks  on  shore  and  through  the  forest  showed  that  the  larger  class  of  animals 
also  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  them."t 

The  country  that  surrounds  this  harbour  varies  in  its  elevation  ;  in  some  places 

*  '^  The  scenery  of  this  portion  of  Admiralty  Inlet  resembles  strongly  parts  of  the  Hadson 
River  (New  York),  particularly  those  about  Poughkecpsio  and  abo?e  that  place.  The  distant 
liighlunds,  though  much  more  loflty,  reminded  us  of  the  Kaatskills.  There  were  bnt  few  lodge* 
of  Indians  seen  on  our  way  up ;  and  the  whole  line  of  shore  lias  the  appearance  of  never  having 
been  disturbed  by  man.'' —  WilheSt  vol.  iv.  p.  304. 

t  Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  470. 
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the  shores  are  a  low  level  land,  in  others  of  a  moderate  height,  falling  in  steep 
low  clifis  on  the  sandy  beach,  which  in  most  places  binds  the  shores.  It  pro- 
duces  some  small  rivulets  of  water,  is  thickly  wooded  with  trees,  mostly  of  the 
pine  tribe,  and  with  some  variety  of  shrubs.  This  harbour,  after  the  gentleman 
who  discovered  it,  obtained  the  name  of  Port  Orchard.  The  best  passage  into  it 
is  found  by  steering  from  Restoration  Point  for  the  South  point  of  the  cove, 
which  is  easily  distinguished,  lying  from  the  former  S.  62^  W.,  at  the  distance  of 
about  2J  miles,  then  hauling  to  the  N.W.  into  the  cove,  keeping  on  the  larboard 
or  S.W.  shore,  and  passing  between  it  and  the  rocks  in  the  cove ;  in  this  channel 
the  depth  of  water  is  from  9  to  15  fathoms,  gradually  decreasing  to  5  fathoms  in 
the  entrance  into  the  port.  There  is  also  another  passage  round  to  the  North  of 
these  rocks,  in  which  there  are  7  fathoms  water ;  this  is  narrow,  and  by  no  means 
so  commodious  to  navigate  as  the  southern  channel.* 

The  shores  are  covered  with  a  large  growth  of  trees,  with  here  and  there  a 
small  prairie ;  the  soil  is  superior  to  that  of  most  places  around  the  sound,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  almost  any  production  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Vashon's  Island  lies  in  Admiralty  Inlet,  above  Port  Orchard,  and  there  is  a 
ship  channel  on  both  sides  of  it ;  the  best  one  is  on  the  West :  the  two  again 
unite  just  before  entering  the  narrows  leading  into  Puget  Sound. 

Commencement  Bay  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  on  the  East  channel ; 
it  affords  good  temporary  anchorage,  and  an  excellent  supply  of  wood  and 
water  can  be  obtained.  There  is  a  small  stream  emptying  into  it,  called,  by 
the  Indians,  Puyallup,  This  river  forms  a  delta ;  none  of  the  branches  of  which 
are  large  enough  for  the  entrance  of  a  boat.  Capt.  Wilkes's  party  found 
Indians  on  almost  all  the  points,  in  May,  1841,  the  same  filthy  creatures  before 
described. 

The  Narrows,  which  connect  Admiralty  Inlet  with  Puget  Sound,  are  a  mile 
in  width,  and  4 J  miles  long;  the  tide  here  runs  with  great  velocity,  causing  many 
whirlpools  and  eddies,  through  which  a  ship  is  carried  with  great  rapidity,  the 
danger  appearing  to  be  imminent.  The  banks  rise  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
are  composed  of  sandstone :  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  g^ow  along  their  base. 
This  narrow  pass  seems  as  if  intended  by  nature  to  afford  every  means  for  the 
defence  of  Puget  Sound.  Paint  Defiance j  on  the  East,  commands  all  the 
approaches  to  it. 

PUGET  SOUND  is  a  most  singular  termination  to  Admiralty  Inlet  The 
fertility  of  its  shores,  and  its  fine  climate,  may  possibly  make  it  of  considerable 
importance  in  future  years.  It  received  the  name  of  Mr.  Puget,  the  officer  under 
Vancouver's  expedition,  who  originally  surveyed  it.f 

Puget  Sound  may  be  described  as  a  collection  of  inlets,  covering  an  area  of 
15  miles  square,  the  only  entrance  to  which  is  through  the  Narrows,  which,  if 
strongly  fortified,  would  bid  defiance  to  any  attack,  and  guard  its  entrance 
against  any  force. 

The  inlets,  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  from  the  entrance,  have  received 
the  names  of  Carres,  Case^  Hammersley's,  Totten*s,  Eld*s,  Budd*Sp  and  Hen^ 

*  Vancoufer,  vol.  i.  p.  2G5.  t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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dermm*$f  from  the  officers  of  the  Uoited  States'  Exploring  EiEpeditioD  ;  they  are 
united  by  passages,  which  form  sereral  islands  and  peninsulas.  All  these  inlets 
are  safe,  commodious,  and  capacious  harbours,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  tbe 
land  around  them  fertile.  On  many  of  the  islands  and  peninsulas  are  to  be  found 
slate  and  sandstone,  which,  though  soft  and  friable  in  some  places  where  it  has 
been  exposed  on  the  surface,  will  be  found  suitable  for  building  purposes. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Sound  is  the  site  of  the  farming  operations  of  the 
Poget  Sound  Company,  a  branch  of,  or  connected  with,  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  According  to  the  charter  of  the  latter  company,  they  are  precluded 
from  entering  into  any  operations  not  immediately  connected  with  its  primary 
object,  but  the  great  want  of  some  such  establishment  on  this  side  of  the  American 
continent  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company,  by  the  officers  and 
senrants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  capital  is  £500,000,  subscribed 
entirely  among  themselves,  and  the  portion  of  this  amount  paid  up  was  invested 
in  the  extensiTe  establishments  now  alluded  to.  From  this  quarter  the  provisions, 
&c.,  are  supplied  to  all  the  ports  and  stations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
on  the  western  side  of  the  American  continent;  the  Russian  establishments 
to  the  northward  were  also  supplied  largely  with  grain,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
Nisqually,  as  it  is  called  by  Europeans,  but  by  the  natives  ^ually,  is  the 
head-quarters. 

NISQUALLY  is  9  miles  distant  from  the  Narrows.  Here  the  anchorage  is 
very  much  contracted,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  shelving  of  the  bank,  that 
soon  drops  off  into  deep  water,  and  only  a  few  vessels  can  be  accommodated. 
The  shore  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  200  feet,  and  on  the  top  of  the  ascent  is 
an  extended  plain,  on  which  Fort  Nisqually  is  built.  On  the  hill  side  is  a  well- 
constructed  road,  of  easy  ascent.  Fort  Nisqually,  with  its  outbuildings  and 
enclosures,  stands  back  about  half  a  mile  from  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  It  is 
constructed  of  pickets,  enclosing  a  space  about  200  feet  square,  with  a  bastion 
at  each  comer.  Within  this  enclosure  are  the  agent's  stores,  and  about  half  a 
dozen  houses,  built  of  logs  and  roofed  with  bark.  Its  locality  is  badly  chosen, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  which  has  to  be  brought  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  mile. 

In  the  garden  at  Nisqually,  on  the  12th  of  May,  peas  were  a  foot  high ; 
strawberries  and  gooseberries  in  full  bloom,  and  some  of  the  former  nearly  ripe, 
with  salad  that  had  gone  to  seed,  3  feet  high  and  very  thrifty. 

The  hill  at  Nisqually  is  an  insuperable  objection  to  the  place  ever  becoming  a 
deposit  for  merchandise,  as  it  would  very  much  increase  the  labour  and  expense 
of  transportation.  Water,  however,  can  be  obtained  for  vessels  with  great  ease 
from  a  small  stream  that  flows  in  abreast  of  the  anchorage.  The  harbour  is  also 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  winds. 

The  spring  tides  were  found  to  rise  and  fall  18  feet ;  neaps  12.  High  water  at 
full  and  change,  at  6^  IC,  p.  m.  During  the  whole  of  the  stay  of  Capt.  Wilkes's 
party,  there  was  found  to  be  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  day  and  night 
tides,  the  latter  not  rising  so  high  as  the  former  by  2  feet. 

The  country  in  this  vicinity  is  thought  to  be  remarkably  healthy  ;  the  winter  b 
represented  to  be  mild,  and  but  of  short  duration.    The  greatest  difference,  or 
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range  of  temperature,  was  found  to  be  56°,  the  lowest  37° ;  and  the  mean, 
during  the  same  period,  63°  87' ;  the  barometer  standing  at  29'970  in.* 

The  climate  is  propitious,  while  the  seasons  are  remarkably  regular.  Between 
the  beginning  of  April  and  the  end  of  September  there  is  a  continuance  of 
dry  weather,  generally  warm^^and  often  hot.  The  mercury  rose,  in  1841,  at 
Nisqually,  to  107°  in  the  shade.  March  and  October  are  unsettled  and  showery, 
and  during  the  four  months  of  winter  there  is  almost  constant  rain,  while  the 
temperature  is  so  mild,  that  the  cattle  and  sheep  not  only  remain  out  of  doors, 
but  even  find  fresh  grass  for  themselves  from  day  to  day.-t* 

Better  sites  than  Nisqually  for  the  location  of  a  town  are  to  be  found  in  this 
neighbourhood.  There  is  one,  in  particular,  just  within  Kitson  Island,  about  2^ 
miles  North  of  the  Nisqually  anchorage,  where  the  shore  has  a  considerable 
indentation,  and,  although  the  water  is  deep,  vessels  would  be  partially  protected 
from  the  S.W.,  S.E.,  and  N.W.  winds,  which  blow  with  great  violence,  and  also 
from  any  sea.  Water  can  be  obtained  with  as  much  facility,  and  the  hill  is  not 
80  precipitous. 

Case's  Inlet  extends  to  within  2  miles  of  the  waters  of  Hood's  Canal. 
Between  these  there  lies  Kellim  or  Kellmso  Pond,  The  communication  might 
be  easily  made  between  them. 

MOUNT  ST.  HELEN'S  was  first  seen  by  Vancouver  when  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Admiralty  Inlet.  Like  Mount  Rainier,  it  seemed  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
He  called  it  by  this  name  in  honour  of  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid. t 

In  former  times  they  have  been  quiet,  but  during  and  since  1845  the  craters  on 
the  top  of  Mount  Rainier  and  Mount  St.  Helen's  have  been  in  activity. § 

HOOD'S  CANAL  diverges  to  the  West  of  Admiralty  Inlet  at  Foulweather 
Bluff,  as  previously  stated,  and  was  so  named  by  Vancouver  after  Lord  Hood.  It 
extends  for  a  distance  of  40  miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  then  turns  to  the 
N.E.     Its  usual  width  is  about  1  \  miles. 

Port  Ludlow,  open  to  the  North,  is  opposite  Foulweather  Bluff,  and  affords 
anchorage;  3f  miles  further  up  the  inlet  on  the  same  side  is  what  Vancouver  at 
first  took  to  be  a  high  round  island,  but  afterwards  found  it  to  be  connected  with 
the  main  by  a  low  sandy  neck,  almost  entirely  occupied  by  a  salt-water  swamp. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal  is  Port  Gamble,  2\  miles  in  depth  to  the 
southward,  having  a  narrow  entrance  between  the  kelp.  The  canal  here  assumes 
a  direction  to  S.W.  }  S.  for  14  miles,  and  is  half  a  league  wide;  and  S.W.  of 
the  above  island  is  Suquamish  Harbour,  with  a  dry  sand  bank  off  it.  In  the 
small  harbour  formed  by  the  first-mentioned  island  or  peninsula  a  few  small 
streams  of  fresh  water  descended,  with  which  the  country  did  not  seem  to  abound, 
for  the  few  natives  seen  by  Vancouver  brought  some  with  them  in  small  square 
boxes,  which  they  could  not  be  tempted  to  part  with.  The  extremity  of  Hood's 
Canal  was  not  found  by  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  to  terminate  where 
Vancouver's  survey  ends,  but  takes  a  short  turn  to  North  and  East  for  10  miles, 
approaching  Puget  Sound  within  2J  miles,  the  intervening  country  being  rough 
and  hilly.     At  its  South  extreme  also  there  is  a  large  inlet  called  Black  Creek, 

*  Wilkes,  Tol.  It.  p.  416.  t  Sir  George  Simpflon,  Journey,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  179. 

X  Vancoavar,  vol.  1.  pp.  421-2.  k  Capt*  Wilkes. 
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by  which  the  Indians  communicate  with  the  Chickeeles  and  Columbia  rivers. 
The  water  in  the  centre  of  the  canal  is  too  deep  for  anchorage,  but  there  are 
several  good  harbours. — (Wilkes,  vol.  iv.  p.  411.) 

The  shores  of  the  canal  in  the  reach  South  from  this  part  exhibit  by  no  means 
the  luxuriant  appearance  of  the  country  to  the  northward,  being  nearly  destitute 
of  open  verdant  spots,  and  alternately  composed  of  sandy  or  rocky  cliffs,  faJJing- 
abruptly  into  the  sea,  or  terminating  on  a  beach,  whilst  in  some  places  the  even 
land  extended  from  the  water  side,  with  little  or  no  elevation.  The  low  projecting- 
points  cause  the  coast  to  be  somewhat  indented  with  small  bays,  where,  near  the 
shore,  Vancouver  had  soundings  from  5  to  12  fathoms  ;  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
canal  no  bottom  could  be  reached  with  110  fathoms  of  line.  This  latter  circum- 
stance must  have  arisen  from  the  effiBct  of  the  strong  current,  because  inWilkes's 
survey  the  depth  nowhere  exceeds  65  fathoms. 

Hazel  Paint,  so  named  from  the  number  of  those  trees  on  it,  is  the  S.£.  end  of 
a  peninsula  which  separates  the  two  branches  of  the  inlet.  That  to  the  West  runs 
up  North  for  6  miles,  separating  Dahap  and  Coheed  Inlets,  running  3  or  4  miles 
farther.  The  South  point  of  this  peninsula  is  Tokutki  Point ;  South  of  it  is 
Hakamisk  Harbour,  formed  on  the  West  by  Seabeck  Island,  and  to  the  West  of 
it  is  Syclopish  Rock,  Beyond  this  the  canal  runs  20  miles  to  the  end  of  its  S.W. 
direction,  which  was  as  far  as  Vancouver  explored. 

POSSESSION  SOUND  may  be  considered  as  the  southern  entrance  to  the 
channel,  separating  Whidbey  Island  from  the  main  land.  Its  eastern  shore  is 
compact,  forming  a  deep  bay,  into  which  the  Sinahomis  River  falls,  but  this  river 
was  not  observed  by  Mr.  Broughton,  despatched  by  Vancouver.  Seven  miles 
within  the  entrance  from  the  South  is  a  high  round  island.  It  was  observed  by 
Vancouver  that  the  tide  or  current  constantly  set  outwards  here. 

At  2  miles  N.W.  from  this  round  island  is  Point  Alan,  the  South  extremity  of 
Caamano  Island,  which  lies  between  Whidbey  Island  and  the  main.  Point  Alan 
is  the  end  of  a  high  narrow  strip  of  land,  which  separates  Port  Susan  on  the  East 
from  Port  Gardner  on  the  West  of  Caamano  Island.  Port  Susan  extends  about 
11  miles  north-westward,  and  is  terminated  by  a  line  of  kelp  fronting  a  tract  of 
swampy  land,  through  which  a  rivulet  extends  which  forms  the  island  to  the  West. 
The  land  farther  back  is  more  elevated,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  timber 
similar  to  that  in  other  parts.  It  was  in  the  upper  part  of  this  inlet  that 
Vancouver's  ship,  the  Chatham,  ran  aground,  but  was  soon  got  off.* 

Eastward  of  Alan  Point,  on  the  main  land,  is  a  small  bay,before  which  Vancouver 
anchored.  There  were  two  excellent  streams  flowing  into  it,  but  they  were  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  that  it  became  necessary  to  procure  the  water  at 
low  tide,  or  at  some  distance  up  the  brook,  which  latter  was  easily  effected,  as 
the  boats  were  admitted  to  where  the  fresh  water  fell  from  the  elevated  land. 
They  also  took  some  fish  with  the  seine. 

Port  Gardner  (so  named  by  Vancouver  after  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alan  Gardner)  is 
the  western  arm  of  the  continuation  of  Possession  Sound,  its  western  shore  being 
formed  by  Whidbey  Island.    This  shore  was  found  by  Vancouver  to  be  well 

•  Vancouver^  vol.  i.  p.  S8S. 
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peopled  by  Indians,  who  were  very  friendly.  At  about  14  miles  from  Point 
Alan  the  branch  which  runs  thus  far  about  N.N.W.  assumes  the  directions  of 
about  West  and  N.E. 

PewiCs  Cove  is  the  termination  of  the  western  branch,  and  is  a  very  commodious 
and  excellent  harbour,  with  regular  soundings  from  10  to  20  fathoms,  good  holding 
ground.  Its  western  extent,  in  lat.  48^  14'  (according  to  the  United  States* 
survey)  is  not  more  than  a  league  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  main  inlet  within 
the  strait.  On  each  point  of  the  harbour  Vancouver  found  a  deserted  village,  in 
one  of  which  were  several  sepulchres,  formed  exactly  like  a  sentry-box. 

'^  The  surrounding  country,  for  several  miles  in  most  points  of  view,  presented 
a  delightful  prospect,  consisting  chiefly  of  spacious  meadows  elegantly  adorned 
with  clumps  of  trees,  amongst  which  the  oak  bore  a  very  considerable  proportion, 
in  size  from  4  to  6  feet  in  circumference.  In  these  beautiful  pastures,  bordering  on 
expansive  sheets  of  water,  the  deer  were  seen  playing  about  in  great  numbers. 
Nature  had  here  provided  the  well-stocked  park,  and  wanted  only  the  assistance 
of  art  to  constitute  that  desirable  assemblage  of  surface  which  is  so  much  sought 
in  other  countries,  and  only  to  be  acquired  by  an  immoderate  expense  in  manual 
labour.  The  soil  principally  consisted  of  rich  black  vegetable  mould,  lying  on  a 
sandy  or  clayey  substratum  ;  the  grass,  of  excellent  quality,  grew  to  the  height 
of  3  feet,  and  the  ferns,  in  the  sandy  soils  which  occupied  the  clear  spots, 
were  nearly  twice  as  high.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  this  branch  of  the  sea 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Whidbey^s  representation,  the  finest  we  had  yet  met  with, 
notwithstanding  the  very  pleasing  appearance  of  many  others ;  its  natural 
productions  were  luxuriant  in  the  highest  degree,  and  it  was  by  no  means  ill 
supplied  with  streams  of  fresh  water.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  was 
estimated  at  600,  which  I  should  suppose  exceeded  the  total  of  all  the  natives 
we  had  before  seen."  * 

The  main  channel  to  the  N.E.'  has  no  northern  outlet.  It  leads  to  a  branch 
whose  general  direction  is  N.W.  From  the  eastern  shore  of  this  branch  a  shallow 
flat  of  sand,  on  which  are  some  rocky  islets  and  rocks,  runs  out  until  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  western  shore,  forming  a  narrow  channel,  navigable  for  about 
3  leagues.  The  depth  in  its  entrance  is  about  20  fathoms,  but  gradually 
decreases  to  4  fathoms  in  advancing  northward,  and  the  sand  bank,  continuing 
with  great  regularity,  makes  it  about  half  a  mile  wide  to  lat.  48^  24',  where  it  ceases 
to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks  and 
over  falls,  from  3  to  20  fathoms  deep,  and  a  very  irregular  and  disagreeable 
tide. 

In  the  bay  just  to  westward  of  the  South  entrance  point  of  Possession  Sound, 
that  is,  of  Whidbey  Island,  there  is  a  shoal  lying  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  ; 
it  shows  itself  above  water,  and  is  discoverable  by  the  soundings  gradually 
decreasing  to  10,  7,  and  5  fathoms,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  any  material 
impediment  to  the  navigation  of  the  bay. 

WHIDBEY  ISLAND  is  well  fitted  for  settlement  and  cultivation.  The 
soil   is  good,  the   timber  excellent,  and  there  are  several    open   plains,  which 

•  Vuncouvcr,  vol.  i.  pp.  287-8. 
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have  been  prepared  by  nature  for  the  plough.     It  is  about  38  miles  in  length,  of 
irregular  figure  and  breadth. 

The  S.W.  coast  of  Whidbey  Island  continues  in  an  irregular  N.W.  direction 
to  Partridge  Point,  which  forms  the  N.E.  point  of  the  entrance  of  Admiralty 
Inlet.  It  is  formed  by  a  high  white  sandy  cliflf,  having  one  of  the  verdant  lawns 
on  either  side  of  it.  According  to  the  Admiralty  chart,  drawn  up  from  the  survey 
by  the  United  States*  Exploring  Expedition,  it  is  in  lat.  48°  12'  30*  N.,  Ion. 
122°  45'  W. 

''  Passing  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  this  point,  we  very  suddenly 
came  on  a  small  space  of  10  fathoms  water,  but  immediately  again  increased 
our  depth  to  20  and  30  fathoms.  After  advancing  a  few  miles  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  gulf,  we  found  no  effect  from  either  the  ebb  or  flood  tide."  * 

Bonilla  (or  Smith)  Island  lies  6|  miles  N.W.  of  Partridge  Point,  and  4^  from 
the  nearest  land.  It  is  low  and  sandy,  forming  at  its  West  end  a  low  cliff,  above 
which  some  dwarf  trees  are  produced.  Some  rocks  lie  on  its  western  side,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  its  shores,  and  its  eastern  part  is  formed  by  a  very 
narrow  low  spit  of  land,  over  which  the  tide  nearly  flows.  From  this  the  remark- 
ably lofty  and  snowy  peak  of  Mount  Baker  bears  N.  63°  E.,  and  that  of  Mount 
Rainier  S.  27°  E.  Two  other  very  lofty  round  snowy  mountains  are  also  seen  to 
the  southward  of  these.  They  appear  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  as  low 
down  as  they  can  be  seen,  and  seem  as  if  they  rise  from  an  extensive  plain  of  low 
country. 

Deception  Passage,  which  runs  into  Port  Gardner,  to  the  North  of  Whidbey 
Island,  is  a  very  narrow  and  intricate  channel,  which,  for  a  considerable  distance, 
is  not  40  yards  in  width,  and  abounds  with  rocks  above  and  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water.  These  impediments,  in  addition  to  the  great  rapidity  and  irregularity 
of  the  tide,  render  the  passage  navigable  only  for  boats  or  vessels  of  very  small 
burden. 

To  the  northward  of  this  the  Strait  of  St.  Juan  de  Fuca  is  limited  by  a 
collection  of  islands  which  separates  it  from  that  explored  by  Vancouver,  and 
named  by  him  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  The  North  side  of  Deception  Passage  has 
been  proved  to  be  in  reality  an  island  by  the  United  States' Exploring  Expedition, 
and  named  Fidalyo  Island,  separated  from  the  main  land  on  the  East  by  a  tract 
of  low  land  intersected  by  a  narrow  stream.  The  country  here  assumes  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  seen  to  the  southward.  The  shores  are  here  composed 
of  steep  rugged  rocks,  whose  surface  varies  exceedingly  as  to  height,  and  exhibits 
little  more  than  the  barren  rock,  which  in  some  places  produces  some  herbage  of 
a  dull  colour,  with  some  few  dwarf  trees. 

ROSARIO  STRAIT  forms  the  connection,  according  to  the  later  charts, 
between  the  Strait  of  De  Fuca  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  running  northward 
between  Fidalgo  Island  and  that  next  westward,  now  named  Lopez  Island.  Off 
the  S.E.  point  of  this  island,  which  is  the  entrance  of  this  strait,  and  which  is  low 
and  rocky,  there  is  a  very  dangerous  sunken  rock  visible  only  at  low  tide ;  and  2  J 
miles  to  the  northward  is  a  very  unsafe  cluster  of  small  rocks,  some  constantly 

•  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  291. 
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and  others  visible  only  near  low  water.  The  strait  varies  from  5  to  3  miles  in 
width.  On  its  eastern  side,  that  is,  against  Fidalgo  Island,  are  Alan  and 
Burrows*8  Islands,  off  the  South  end  of  which  are  some  detached  rocks. 

Cypress  Island  lies  in  front  of  the  opening,  some  7  miles  within  it.  It  is 
about  4|  miles  in  length,  and  on  its  western  side  is  Strawberry  Bay,  so  named 
by  Vancouver  from  the  great  quantity  of  very  excellent  strawberries  found  there 
when  Mr.  Broughton  first  visited  it. 

This  bay  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of  the  island,  which,  producing  an 
abundance  of  upright  cypress,  obtained  the  name  of  Cypress  Island.  The  bay 
is  of  small  extent,  and  not  very  deep.  When  at  anchor  in  16  fathoms,  fine  sandy 
V>ottom,  its  South  point  bears  S.£.  J  S.,  a  small  islet  forming  nearly  the  North 
point  of  the  bay,  round  which  is  a  clear  good  passage  West;  and  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  East,  at  the  distance  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  situation, 
though  very  commodious  in  respect  to  the  shore,  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  winds 
and  sea  in  a  S.S.E.  direction. 

The  bay  affords  good  and  secure  anchorage,  though  somewhat  exposed,  as 
before  stated  ;  yet,  in  fair  weather,  wood  and  water  may  be  easily  procured. 
Cypress  Island  is  principally  composed  of  high  rocky  mountains,  and  steep 
perpendicular  cliflTs,  which  in  the  centre  of  Strawberry  Bay  fall  a  little  back,  and 
the  space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea-side  is  occupied  by  low 
marshy  land,  through  which  are  several  runs  of  most  excellent  water,  that  find 
their  way  into  the  bay  oozing  through  the  beach.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  48^  34^, 
Ion.  122°  42'  W. 

The  variation  of  the  compass,  as  found  by  Vancouver  in  1792,  was  19°  5'  E., 
while  that  by  Capt.  Kellett,  R.N.,  1847,  is  22°  E.  By  Vancouver's  observations 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  were  inconsiderable,  though  the  stream  was  rapid; 
the  ebb  came  from  the  East,  and  it  was  high  water  2*"  37'  after  the  moon  had 
passed  the  meridian. 

Guemes  Island  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Cypress  Island  and  North  of  Fidalgo 
Island,  and  to  the  eastward  of  these  the  main  land  forms  Padilla  Bay. 

Bellikgham  Bat  is  separated  from  Padilla  Bay  to  the  South  by  a  long,  narrow 
peninsula,  of  which  William  Point  is  the  West  extreme.  There  are  a  number  of 
channels  leading  into  it  through  the  cluster  of  islands  before  alluded  to ;  and  the 
bay  itself  extends  about  12  miles  North  and  South.  It  everywhere  affords  good 
and  secure  anchorage.  Opposite  to  its  North  point  of  entrance  the  shores  are 
high  and  rocky,  with  some  detached  rocks  lying  off  it.  Here  is  a  brook  of  most 
excellent  water.  To  the  North  and  South  of  these  rocky  cliffs,  the  shores  are 
less  elevated,  especially  to  the  northward,  where  some  beautiful  verdant  lawns 
are  seen.  The  land  generally  is  inconvenient  for  communicating  with,  on  account 
of  a  shallow  flat  of  sand  or  mud  which  extends  a  considerable  distance  off  the  .land. 

It  may  be  stated  that  in  Valdez  and  Galiano's  charts,  this  bay  appears  in  two 
portions,  the  northernmost  being  named  Gaston  Bay.  This  part  is  separated 
from  the  gulf  by  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  terminating  in  Point  Francis ;  an  inlet 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  is  called  Puerto  del  Socorro,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  bay  is  called  Padilla  Bay^  an  appellation  confirmed  in  the  recent  charts 
to  that  still  farther  South. 
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BIRCH  BAY  19  10  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Francis.  The  S.E.  part  of 
this  bay  is  formed  by  nearly  perpendicular  rocky  cliffs,  from  whence  the  higher 
woodland  country  retires  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north-eastward , 
leaving  an  extensive  space  of  low  land  between  it  and  the  sea,  separated  from 
the  high  ground  by  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  that  discharges  itself  at  the  bottom 
or  North  extremity  of  the  bay.  On  the  low  land  very  luxuriant  grass  was 
produced,  with  wild  rose,  gooseberry,  and  other  bushes  in  abundance. 

Here  Vancouver's  vessels  anchored,  and  erected  an  observatory  for  ascertaining 
its  position,  &c.  The  variation  of  the  compass  there  was  19^  3(y  £.  The  tides 
were  found  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  though  not  particularly  observed.  Nothing 
further  occurred  at  this  station  worthy  of  notice,  with  the  exception  of  an 
observation  which  had  been  repeatedly  made,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  advanced 
northward,  the  forests  were  composed  of  an  infinitely  less  variety  of  trees,  and 
their  growth  was  less  luxuriant.  Those  most  commonly  seen  were  pines  of 
different  sorts,  the  arbor  vitce^  the  oriental  arbutus,  and,  probably,  some  species  of 
cypress.  On  the  islands  some  few  small  oaks  were  seen,  with  the  Virginian 
juniper;  and  at  this  place  the  Weymouth  pine,  Canadian  elder,  and  black  birch, 
which  latter  grows  in  such  abundance,  that  it  obtained  the  name  of  Birch  Bay. 

The  coast  to  the  northward  of  this  forms  two  open  bays;  the  southernmost, 
which  is  the  smallest,  has  two  small  rocks  lying  off  its  South  point ;  it  extends 
in  a  circular  form  to  the  eastward,  with  a  shoal  of  sand  projecting  some  distance 
from  its  shores.  This  bay  affords  good  anchorage  in  from  7  to  10  fathoms  of 
water  ;  the  other  is  much  larger,  and  extends  to  the  northward ;  but  the  shoals 
attached  to  each,  and  particularly  those  of  the  latter,  prevent  reaching  them 
within  4  or  5  miles  of  their  heads. 

The  point  which  forms  the  West  extreme  of  these  bays  was  named  by 
Vancouver  Point  Roberts.  It  is  the  S.W.  extremity  of  a  very  low,  narrow 
peninsula.  Its  highest  part  is  to  the  S.E.,  formed  by  high  white  sand  cliffs, 
falling  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  from  whence  a  shoal  extends  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  round  it,  joining  those  of  the  larger  bay ;  while  its  S.W.  extremity, 
not  more  than  a  mile  in  an  East  and  West  direction  from  the  former,  is  one  of 
those  low,  projecting,  sandy  points,  with  10  to  7  fathoms  water  within  a  few 
yards  of  it. 

It  is  in  the  bay  to  the  East  of  Point  Roberts  that  the  boundary  between  the 
Oregon  Territory  and  that  belonging  to  Great  Britain  reaches  the  coast,  the 
parallel  of  49°  North  latitude,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  1846. 

The  country  to  the  north  of  this,  being  the  territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  will  be  described  with  Vancouver  Island  in  the  next  chapter. 
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VANCOUVER    ISLAND. 

Prior  to  1789  the  outer  coast  of  this  island  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  the 
American  continent,  but  in  that  year  its  insular  character  was  established. 

The  first  intimation  in  Europe  of  the  existence  of  the  channel  which  separates 
Vancouver  Island  from  the  continent  was  in  the  observations .  prefixed  by 
Capt.  Meares  to  the  Narrative  of  his  Voyages.*  In  the  chart  accompanying  that 
work  there  is  a  sketch  of  the  track  of  the  American  sloop  Washington,  in  the 
autumn  of  1789,  which  is  that  through  the  inland  navigation  presently  described. 
The  name  of  the  commander  is  not  given,  but  it  was  naturally  supposed  that 
Capt.  Gray,  of  the  Columbia,  previously  mentioned,  was  the  person.  In  the 
angry  discussion  which  ensued  between  Meares  and  Dixonf  relative  to  the 
remarks  of  the  former,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Kendrick  was  the  commander  of  the 
Washington,  who  perhaps  took  it  after  it  had  been  quitted  by  Gray.  Therefore 
Kendrick,  in  the  sloop  Washington,  must  be  taken  as  the  person  who  really  made 
known  the  real  character  of  the  territory  in  question,  after  the  formerly  discredited 
voyage  of  its  discoverer,  De  Fuca,  in  1592. 

Vancouver  reached  the  coast  in  March,  1792,  and,  after  navigating  through 
the  strait  to  the  eastward,  he  applied  the  names  Quadra  and  Vancouver  Island  to 
it ;  the  first  name  in  compliment  to  the  Spanish  commandant  at  Nootka  Sound, 
from  whom  he  received  much  politeness  during  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
restoration  of  the  tract  of  country  claimed  by  Great  Britain,  as  mentioned  here- 
after. Lately,  however,  the  first  name  has  been  dropped,  and  that  of  the  surveyor 
only  retained  for  it,  which  is  certainly  preferable,  as  the  Spanish  governor  took 
no  part  in  its  geographical  advancement. 

It  remained  in  the  same  state,  untenanted  by  Europeans  during  the  subsequent 
years,  until  recent  events  have  given  it  a  new  existence.  It  was  only  visited,  at 
regular  intervals,  on  its  north-eastern  side,  by  the  officers  and  agents  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  trade  in  furs  and  other  commodities  collected  by 
the  natives,  and  at  Nootka  Sound,  on  its  S.E.  side,  for  refreshments,  &c.,  by  the 
vessels  in  the  North  Pacific. 

When,  however,  the  treaty  which  severed  the  Oregon  Territory  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  thriving  settlements  established  therein  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  became  surrounded  by  a  foreign  power  and  interest,  Vancouver  Island 
assumed  a  fresh  importance  to  English  commerce,  and  may  hereafter  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  previous  chapter  we  have  described  some  flourishing  settlements  estab- 

*  Narrative  of  the  Voyages  of  Capt  John  Meares,  Slc,  4to,  London,  1789. 
t  Remarks  on  the  Voyage  of  John  Meares,  by  Qeorge  Dixon,  Commander  of  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
London,  1700;  and  Answer  to  Mr.  George  Dixon,  &c.,  by  John  Meares,  London,  1701. 
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lished  by  ihe  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  either  officially  or  by  their  servants  in  a 
private  character.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Forts  Vancouver  and  Nisqually, 
the  latter  the  property  of  the  Puget  Sound  Company.  In  consideration  of  the 
great  advancement  of  colonization  by  the  company,  and  their  claims  upon  our 
government  in  consequence  of  the  above-named  cession,  by  which  the  sovereignty 
of  the  territory  in  question  has  changed  (subject,  however,  to  the  purchase  of 
the  actual  property  so  ceded),  the  British  crown  has  granted  the  dominion  of 
Vancouver  Island  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

This  grant,  which  is  by  letters  patent  under  the  great  seal,  and  dated  January 
Idthy  1849,  gives  the  absolute  lordship  and  proprietorship  of  the  whole  island, 
with  its  mines,  &c.,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  seven 
shillings,  with  the  condition  that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  company's  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians,  the  government  may  re-purchase  all  improve- 
roents  effected  by  the  company. 

The  administration  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the  crown, 
with  discretionary  powers  ;  the  first  governor  being  Richard  Blanchard,  Esq.* 

With  these  powers  the  company  have  announced  their  intention  of  colonizing 
the  island,  upon  which  the  terms  of  the  grant  depend,  and  will  sell  to  colonists 
tracts  of  land  at  the  sum  of  one  pound  per  acre,  those  taking  large  quantities  of 
land  being  under  obligation  to  take  out  a  proportionate  number  of  individuals  for 
its  cultivation.  One-eighth  of  the  entire  territory  is  to  be  reserved  for  church 
and  school  purposes,  or  roads  and  public  works. 

In  the  infancy  of  this  scheme,  of  course  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  its  results, 
but  in  the  neighbouring  districts  they  have  been  very  successful. 

Vancouver  Island  extends  from  lat.  48°  19' to  60°  53'  N.,  and  between  Ion. 
123°  17'  and  128°  28'  W.,  being  about  in  the  latitude  of  Belgium  and  the  North 
of  France.  It  is  240  geographical  miles  in  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  50  to  65  miles. 

Its  N.E.  shores  are  much  more  entire  than  its  seaward  face,  which  appears  to 
be  broken  into  sounds,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  continent  in  its  neighbourhood. 
With  its  inner  shores  we  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  from  the  examinations 
and  descriptions  of  Vancouver;  with  its  S.E.  side  less  so,  being  dependent  in  a 
great  degree  upon  the  Spanish  surveys,  which  have  been  published  without  any 
descriptive  account.  The  Strait  of  De  Fuca,  which  separates  its  southern  end 

*  The  most  material  proviflions  of  the  commission  and  instructions  to  the  governor  for  the 
government  of  the  colony  are  as  follow  : — 

The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  with  a  council  of  seven  members,  likewise  so  appointed. 

The  govenior  is  authorized  to  call  assemblies,  to  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants  holding  20  acres 
of  freehold  land. 

For  this  purpose,  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor  to  fix  the  number  of  representatives ; 
and  to  divide  the  island  into  electoral  districts  if  he  shall  think  such  division  necessary. 

The  governor  has  the  usual  powers  of  proroguing  or  dissolving  such  assembly. 

Laws  will  be  passed  by  the  governor,  council,  and  assembly. 

The  legislature,  thus  constituted,  will  have  full  power  to  impose  taxes  and  to  regulate  the  affairs 
uf  the  island,  and  to  modify  its  institutions,  subject  to  the  usual  control  of  the  crown. 

The  crown  has  already  power,  under  1st  and  2nd  George  IV.,  c.  66,  to  appomt  courts  of  justice 
and  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  Indian  territories,  of  which  Vancouver  Island  forms  a  part;  but 
us  the  jurisdiction  of  such  courts  is,  by  the  12th  section  of  that  act,  limited  in  civil  cases  to  caujMt 
not  involving  more  than  £200  in  value,  and  in  criminal  cases  to  such  as  arc  not  capital  or  tram- 
portable  (all  of  which  must  be  tried  in  Canada),  it  is  intended  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  creatad 
by  the  existing  act  by  the  entire  removal  of  those  restrictions. 
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from  the  United  States*  Oregon  Territory,  has  been  minutely  surveyed  by  Capt. 
Kellett,  R.N.,  in  1847.  The  principal  portion  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  from 
the  first-named  authority,  and  of  it  Sir  George  Simpson  remarks  : — "  We  found 
Vancouver's  chart  so  minute  and  accurate,  that,  amid  all  our  difficulties,  we  never 
had  to  struggle  with  such  as  mere  science  could  be  expected  to  overcome ;  and 
in  justice  to  both  our  own  navigator  and  to  one  of  his  successors  in  the  same  path, 
I  ought  to  mention  that  Commodore  Wilkes,  after  a  comparatively  tedious  survey 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  to  that  of  Frazer  River,  admitted  that  he  had 
required  to  make  but  few  and  inconsiderable  corrections.'**  The  ensuing  de- 
scriptions, therefore,  derived  from  different  sources,  have  very  various  degrees  of 
accuracy  and  authenticity;  but  the  discredit,  if  any  be  necessary,  must  rest  on 
the  respective  authors.  With  the  details  and  resources  of  the  island  itself  we 
are  as  yet  very  ignorant,  but  it  would  appear  to  hold  out  great  encouragement 
for  enterprise,  commercial  and  agricultural. 

Of  its  interior  nothing  has  as  yet  been  described.  Its  shores  possess  the 
excellent  harbours  subsequently  enumerated.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  island 
coal  is  very  abundant,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  importance.  The  only  river 
at  present  known,  as  being  in  any  way  navigable,  is  that  of  Nimkis,  to  the 
southward  of  Port  M'Niel,  on  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island. 

The  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island  would  be  an  excellent  position  for 
the  collecting  and  curing  of  salmon,  which  being  incredibly  numerous  in  these 
waters,  might  easily  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in 
this  country.  The  neighbouring  Newetrees  (or  Neweetg),  a  brave  and  friendly 
tribe,  would  be  valuable  auxiliaries,  not  only  in  aiding  the  essential  operations  of 
the  establishment,  but  also  in  furnishing  supplies  of  venison. f 

Victoria,  at  the  S.E.  extremity,  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  at  present,  and 
here  the  speculations  of  the  company  have  commenced,  their  dairy  and  corn 
growing  establishments  increasing  daily  in  importance.  It  is  probable  that  ere 
long  the  interests  will  be  removed  from  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  and  Nisqually 
at  Puget  Sound  will  be  removed  hither. 

The  natives,  who  have  been  described  at  length  by  Cook,  have  been  under- 
stated in  former  enumerations.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  tribes  according  to 
the  last  census,  allowing  a  decrease  of  one-fifth  for  the  effect  of  the  late  mortality 
amongst  them  from  the  measles,  influenza,  &c.,  which  have  made  great  havoc. 

Tribes. 

1  Songes  ....   700  inhabiting  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island. 

2  Sanetch    . .  500         „  N.E.  60  miles,  N.W.  of  Mount  Douglas. 

3  Kawitchin.  .1763         „  country  N.W.  of  Sanetch  territory  to  the  en- 

trance of  Johnson's  Straits. 

4  Uchulta    ..1000  Kawitchin  country  in  ditto. 

5  Nimkis  ....  500  Uchulta  country         ,, 

6  Quaquiolts  .1500  Nimkis  country  „ 

7  Neweetg   . .  500  At  N.W.  entrance  of  Johnson's  Straits. 

8  Quacktoe  .  .1000  Woody  part  N.W.  coast  of  the  island. 

•  Sir  George  Simpson's  Journey  round  the  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  185-6.         t  Ibid.  vol.  1.  pp.  284-5. 
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Tribes. 

9     Nootka. . . .  1600  Of  that  name  on  the  West  coast. 

10  Nitinat 1200  „  „ 

11  Klay.quoit.llOO  „ 

12  Soke 100  East  point  of  San  Juan  to  the  Songes  territory. 

Total..  11,463 

Along  the  whole  coast  the  savages  generally  live  well.  They  have  both  shell- 
fish and  other  fish  in  great  variety,  with  berries,  sea- weed,  and  venison.  Of  the 
finny  race,  salmon  is  the  best  and  most  abundant,  while  at  certain  seasons  the 
ullachan,  very  closely  resembling  the  sardine  in  richness  and  delicacy,  is  taken 
with  great  ease  in  some  localities.  This  fish  yields  an  extraordinary  quantity  of 
very  fine  oil,  which  being  highly  prized  by  the  natives,  is  a  great  article  of  trade 
with  the  Indians  of  the  interior,  and  also  of  such  parts  of  the  coast  as  do  not 
furnish  the  luxury  in  question.  This  oil  is  used  as  a  sauce  at  all  their  meals,  if 
snapping  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  can  be  called  a  meal,  with  fish,  with 
sea- weed,  with  berries,  with  roots,  with  venison,  &c. ;  nor  is  it  less  available  for 
the  toilet  than  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  made  to  supply  the  place  of  soap 
and  water,  smearing  the  face  or  any  other  part  of  the  body  that  is  deemed  worthy 
of  ablution,  which,  when  well  scrubbed  with  a  mop  of  sedge,  looks  as  clean  as 
possible.  In  addition  to  this  essential  business  of  purifying  and  polishing,  the 
oil  of  the  ullachan  does  duty  as  bears*  grease  for  the  hair,  and  some  of  the  young 
damsels,  when  fresh  from  their  unctuous  labours,  must  be  admitted  to  shine  con- 
siderably in  society. 

These  *^  savages,"  natives  of  this  region,  have  become  tolerably  acquainted  with 
European  trade  and  visitors,  through  the  periodic  circuits  made  by  the  Hudson*s 
Bay  Company's  officers.  They  are  very  treacherous  to  each  other  still,  as  they 
were  formerly  to  whites,  but  as  they  have  found  that  they  cannot  do  so  with 
impunity,  they  do  not  now  molest  such,  though  what  any  great  temptation  might 
induce,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  say. 

White  shells,  **  hiaquays,"  found  only  on  the  West  side  of  Vancouver  Island, 
are  used  as  small  change  all  along  the  coast  and  in  many  parts  of  the  interior, 
thus  practically  corresponding  to  the  cowry  of  the  East.  They  also  form  them 
into  fanciful  ornaments. 

The  name  of  Wakash  nation,  which  has  been  applied  to  the  natives  in  some 
charts,  was  so  used  by  Cook.  The  word  "  Wakash,"  was  very  frequently  used 
by  them  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  seemed  to  express  approbation  or  friendship. 
Hence  he  proposed  the  appellation  Wakashians.* 

Climate. — ^The  winter  is  generally  very  stormy,  with  heavy  rain  in  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  the  S.E.  wind  then  prevails.  There  is  some  frost 
about  the  low  land  in  the  beginning  of  January,  which  is  seldom  of  long  dura, 
tion,  and  never  interrupts  the  agricultural  operations. 

Early  in  February  vegetation  begins  to  advance,  and  about  the  commencement 
of  March  everything  assumes  the  beautiful  hue  of  spring.  April  and  May  bring 
in  alternate  warm  showers  of  rain  and  sunshine,  and  the  heat  becomes  extremely 

•  Vol.  il.  p.  337. 
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oppressive  in  tbe  months  of  June  and  July.  In  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September  vegetation  dries  up  from  the  drought  of  summer,  and  is  then  easily 
ignited,  which  is  generally  done  by  the  natives  when  passing  along  the  coast  in 
their  canoes.  The  weather  being  then  very  foggy,  still,  and  close,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  so  much  darkened  by  the  fog  and  smoke  combined,  that  the  sua  occa- 
sionally appears  to  be  of  a  deep  red  colour  even  at  noonday.  In  the  month  of 
October  the  rainy  season  sets  in,  the  soil  being  then  moist  and  the  weather  not 
very  cold,  the  grass  grows  vigorously.  The  pasturage  for  the  cattle  is  then  better 
than  during  the  two  preceding  months. 

Fog$  are  very  embarrassing  from  their  density  and  duration.  Sir  George 
Simpson  says  that  Mr.  Finlayson  was,  in  the  year  1837,  held  a  prisoner  for  a 
fortnight  within  a  few  miles  of  his  home,  by  a  fog  worthy  of  keeping  Christmas  in 
London.  This  was  in  Johnston's  Straits. — (Vol.  i.  p.  187.)  These  occur  also  to 
the  southward. 

The  fur  bearing  animals  generally  hunted  on  the  island  are  beaver,  both  black 
and  grizzly,  racoon,  minks,  land-otter,  &c.,  and  the  sea-otter  is  hunted  about 
Nitinat  and  Scott's  Islands.  The  elk  and  deer  are  said  to  be  abundant  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  The  fish  generally  taken  by  the  natives  in  the  vicinity  are 
as  follows,  viz.,  halibut,  flounders,  skate,  rock  cod,  sardine,  salmon,  trout,  and 
several  varieties  of  the  herring  species. 

In  the  ensuing  description  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjoining  continental 
shore,  we  resume  the  accounts  from  the  point  at  which  the  preceding  chapter 
concluded,  proceeding  along  the  infMr  side  of  the  island^  by  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  to  the  northward,  and  then  to  the  southward  on  the  outer  or  seaward 
face,  terminating  at  De  Fuca*s  Strait  and  the  settlement  of  Victoria. 

FRAZER  RIVER  debouches  7  miles  to  the  northward  of  Point  RoberU, 
described  on  page  388,  but  its  mouth  was  passed  unsuspected  by  Vancouver. 
He  found  his  progress  along  the  eastern  shore  much  impeded  by  a  shoal  extending 
W,  by  N.  7  or  8  miles  from  Point  Roberts,  from  whence  it  stretches  N.  W.  by  W.^ 
about  5  or  6  miles  farther.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  entrance  to  the  channel  of 
tbe  river  is  to  be  found. 

According  to  the  Admiralty  chart,  executed  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Emiliui 
Simpson,  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  schooner  Cadbonmgh,  in  1827,  this 
entrance  was  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  5  or  6  fathoms  in  it, 
abruptly  commencing  from  20  and  50  fathoms  outside.  This  depth,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  of  3  and  4  fathoms,  may  be  carried  up  to  Fort  Langley. 

Frazer  River  had  never  been  wholly  descended  by  whites  previously  to  1828, 
when,  in  order  to  explore  the  navigation  all  the  way  to  the  sea.  Sir  George 
Simpson  started  from  Stuart's  Lake  with  three  canoes.  He  found  the  stream 
hardly  practicable  even  for  any  craft,  excepting  that,  for  the  first  25  miles  from 
its  mouth,  it  might  receive  large  vessels.  This  river,  therefore,  is  of  little  or  no 
use  to  England  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  the  interior ;  and  in  fact 
the  trade  of  New  Caledonia,  the  very  country  which  it  drains,  is  carried  overland 
to  Okanagan,  and  thence  down  tbe  Columbia.* 

*  Sir  GMrgt  Simpioii,  Joamey  Round  the  World,  In  1841.i9,  vol.  L  p.  ISS.  Sir  Oeorgo 
Sfinpion,  in  1849,  ibnnd  a  large  eampof  sbont  1,000  Indlani,  inbabitantforVftneoaTer  Island,  who 
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POINT  GREY/  a  low  bluff  point,  is  7  leagues  northward  from  Point  Roberts. 
Vancouver's  remarks  upon  the  mouth  of  Frazer  River  are  as  follow : — **  The 
intermediate  space  (between  Points  Roberts  and  Grey)  is  occupied  by  very  low 
land,  apparently  a  swampy  flat,  that  retires  several  miles,  before  the  country 
rises  to  meet  the  rugged  snowy  mountains,  which  we  found  still  continuing 
in  a  direction  nearly  along  the  coast.  This  low  flat  being  very  much  inundated, 
and  extending  behind  Point  Roberts  to  join  the  low  land  in  the  bay  to  the 
eastward  of  that  point,  gives  its  high  land,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  island  ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  notwithstanding  there  are 
two  openings  between  this  point  and  Point  Grey.  These  can  only  be  navigable 
for  canoes,  as  the  shoal  continues  along  the  coast  to  the  distance  of  7  or  8 
miles  from  the  shore,  on  which  were  lodged,  and  especially  before  these  openings, 
logs  of  wood  and  stumps  of  trees  innumerable."t 

The  bank  to  the  North  of  the  river  was  named  Sturgeon  Bank  by  Vancouver , 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  purchased  from  the  natives  some  excellent 
fish  of  that  kind,  weighing  from  14  to  ^00  pounds  each. 

A  most  excellent  leading  mark  was  observed  by  him  for  carrying  along  its 
western  extremity  in  6  fathoms ;  this  is.  Passage  and  Anvil  Islands,  in  Howe*s 
Sound  to  the  northward,  in  one.  It  deepens  from  this  suddenly  to  the  westward, 
and  in  many  places  to  the  eastward,  shoaling  as  suddenly  to  3,  2,  and  1  fathom. 

The  N.E.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  is  laid  down  from  the  surveys  of  Galiano 
and  Valdes.  Vancouver  only  touched  here  and  there  upon  it,  his  object  being 
to  trace  the  connexion  of  the  continental  coast,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  the  question 
then  much  controverted,  of  an  entrance  to  a  great  inland  navigation.  The  West 
coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  in  this  part  is  composed  of  steep  rugged  rocks. 

BURRARD*S  CANAL,  the  Brazo  de  Florida  Blanca  of  Galiano  and  Valdes, 
runs  to  the  eastward  from  Point  Grey.  Its  North  point  is  Point  Atkinson,  lying 
North,  about  a  league  distant  from  the  former.  The  southern  side  of  the  canal 
or  inlet  is  of  moderate  height,  and  though  rocky,  well  covered  with  trees  of  large 
growth,  principally  of  the  pine  tribe.  On  the  northern  side  the  rugged  snowy 
barrier,  whose  base  is  now  nearly  approached,  rises  very  abruptly,  and  is  only 
protected  from  the  wash  of  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  border  of  low  land.  At 
about  a  league  within  its  entrance  is  an  island,  which  nearly  closes  up  the  passage, 
but  forming  a  passage  of  from  10  to  7  fathoms  deep,  not  more  than  a  cable's 
length  in  width.  There  is  apparently  a  similar  passage  South  of  it,  with  a  smaller 
island  lying  before  it.  It  extends  eastward  about  6  miles  farther,  to  a  small 
opening  leading  to  the  northward,  with  two  little  islands  before  it ;  it  runs  nearly 
North  for  3  leagues,  and  is  very  narrow,  terminating  in  a  small  rivulet. 

Vancouver  met  in  the  middle  part  of  the  inlet  with  a  party  of  about  50  Indians, 
who  were  very  friendly.! 

HOWE'S  SOUND  was  named  by  Vancouver  after  the  Admiral  Earl  Howe, 
and  was  called  Brazo  de  Carmelo,  by  Galiano  and  Valdes.     It  extends  to  the 

periodically  cross  the  gulf  to  Frazer  RiTer  for  the  purpose  of  fiahing.    They  assisted  in  getting 
wood,  water,  &c.,  for  the  steamer  he  was  in. — Vol.  i.  p.  183. 

•  Point  Langara  of  Galiano  and  Valdes.  t  Valconyer,  vol.  i.  p.  800. 

X  Vancouver,  vol.  i.  pp.  800—802,  3n7. 
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northward  of  Point  Atkinson,  which  is  its  S.E.  point  of  entrance.  Point  Gower 
being  its  western  limit.  Between  these  is  an  extensive  group  of  islands  of  various 
sizes.  The  shores  of  these,  like  the  adjacent  coast,  are  composed  principally  of 
rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from  an  unfathomable  sea  ;  they  are  tolerably  well 
covered  with  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe,  though  few  are  of  a  luxuriant  growth. 

The  entrance  between  Point  Atkinson  and  the  island  West  of  it  is  about  3 
miles  wide ;  and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  these  two  points  is  a  low  rocky 
island  producing  some  trees,  to  which  Vancouver  gave  the  name  of  Passage 
Island,    The  channels  on  either  side  of  it  appear  to  be  good. 

*'  Quitting  Point  Atkinson,  and  proceeding  up  the  sound,  we  passed  on  the 
western  shore  some  small  detached  rocks,  with  some  sunken  ones  amongst  them, 
that  extend  about  2  miles,  but  are  not  so  far  from  the  shore  as  to  impede  the 
navigation  of  the  sound.  The  low  fertile  country  we  had  been  accustomed  to  see 
to  the  southward,  though  lately  with  some  interruption,  no  longer  existed ; 
its  place  was  now  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  stupendous  snowy  barrier,  thinly 
wooded,  and  rising  from  the  sea  abruptly  to  the  clouds,  from  whose  frigid  summit 
the  dissolving  snow  or  foaming  torrents  rushed  down  the  sides  and  chasms  of  its 
rugged  surface,  exhibiting  altogether  a  sublime  though  gloomy  spectacle,  which 
animated  nature  seemed  to  have  deserted.  Not  a  bird  nor  living  creature  was 
to  be  seen,  and  the  roaring  of  the  falling  cataracts,  in  every  direction,  precluded 
their  being  heard,  had  any  been  in  our  neighbourhood.'* 

At  4}  miles  above  Passage  Island,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  an  island  lying 
opposite  to  an  opening  on  the  western,  which  separates  the  islands,  and  opens  into 
a  numerous  assemblage  of  rocky  islands  and  rocks.  At  5  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the 
North  point  of  the  channel,  is  an  island,  which,  from  the  shape  of  the  mountain 
composing  it,  was  called  by  Vancouver  Anvil  Island,  and  has  been  previously 
alluded  to  as  forming  with  Passage  Island  a  leading  mark  to  clear  West  of  the 
Sturgeon  Bank.  Between  Anvil  Island  and  the  point  above  mentioned  are 
three  white  rocky  islets,  lying  about  a  mile  from  the  western  shore.  The  width 
of  this  branch  of  the  sound  is  about  a  league,  but  northward  of  Anvil  Island  it 
soon  narrows  to  half  that  breadth  ;  taking  a  direction  to  the  N.N.E.  as  far  as  lat. 
49°  39^,  when  it  terminates  in  a  round  basin,  encompassed  on  every  side  by  the 
dreary  country  already  described.  At  its  head,  and  on  every  part  of  its  eastern 
shore,  a  narrow  margin  of  low  land  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  barrier  mountains  to 
the  water-side,  which  produces  a  few  dwarf  pine  trees,  with  some  little  variety  of 
underwood.  When  Vancouver,  whose  is  the  only  account  we  have,  visited  this 
place  in  June,  1792,  he  found  the  water  of  the  sound  in  the  upper  part  nearly 
fresh,  and  in  colour  a  few  shades  darker  than  milk ;  this  was  attributed  to  the 
melting  of  the  snow,  and  its  water  passing  rapidly  over  a  chalky  surface,  which 
appeared  probable  by  the  white  aspect  of  some  of  the  chasms  that  seemed 
formerly  to  have  been  the  course  of  waterfalls,  but  were  then  dried  up.  When 
at  anchor  in  a  little  cove  they  were  visited  by  a  party  of  natives. 

The  starboard  or  continental  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  takes  a  direction 
about  W.N.W.  from  Point  Gower,  and  affords  a  more  pleasing  appearance  than 
the  shores  of  Howe's  Sound.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  of  a  moderate  height  for 
some  distance  inland,  and  it  frequently  juts  out  into  low  sandy  projecting  points. 
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The  country  in  general  produces  forest  trees  in  great  abundance,  of  some  variety 
and  magnitude;  the  pine  is  the  most  common,  and  the  woods  are  little  encum- 
bered with  bushes  or  trees  of  inferior  growtb. 

For  about  5  leagues  along  the  coast  there  are  some  rocks  and  rocky  islets, 
when  an  island  of  about  2  leagues  in  circuit  is  reached,  with  another  about 
half  that  size  to  the  westward  of  it,  and  a  smaller  island  between  them.  From 
the  North  point  of  this  island,  which  forms  a  channel  with  the  main  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  situated  in  lat.  49^  28^^  the  coast  of  the  continent  takes  a 
direction  for  about  8  miles  N.  30^  W.,  and  is  composed  of  a  rugged,  rocky 
shore,  with  many  detached  rocks  lying  at  a  little  distance,  to  the  entrance  of 
Jervis*s  Canal. 

J£RV1S*S  CANAL  or  Inlet,  named  by  Vancouver  after  Admiral  Sir  Joho 
Jervis,  is  the  Brazo  de  Mazarredo  of  Galiano  and  Valdes.  Its  entrance,  in  lat. 
49^  35}'  N.,  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  navigable,  leading  amongst  a  cluster 
of  rocks  and  rocky  islets,  lying  just  in  front  of  its  entrance.  About  2  miles  to 
the  S.S.E.  is  an  island  about  a  mile  long,  with  a  very  dreary,  uncomfortable  cove 
at  its  South  point.  This  branch  of  the  inlet  winds  towards  the  N.N.E.  for  about 
9  miles,  where  it  meets  the  western  branch  of  the  entrance  formed  by  a  large 
island.  Hence  it  continues  in  an  irregular  course  to  the  northward.  At  the 
above  junction  are  a  few  rocky  islets,  which  are  steep,  as  no  soundings  witb  the 
hand  line  could  be  gained,  nor  can  the  bottom  in  the  channel  southward  be 
reached  with  100  fathoms  of  line,  though  the  shores  are  not  a  mile  asunder.  The 
shores  are  of  a  moderate  height  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  inlet, 
and  are  principally  composed  of  craggy  rocks,  in  the  chasms  of  which  a  soil  of 
decayed  vegetables  has  been  found,  producing  some  few  pine  trees  of  inferior 
dwarf  growth,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  bushes  and  underwood.  From  the 
point  above  mentioned,  the  inlet  assumes  a  N.W.  direction,  with  an  increased 
width  for  2  leagues,  when  it  proceeds  nearly  N.E.  to  a  point  in  lat.  50°  V, 
when  it  assumes  a  N.W.  by  W.  direction,  without  any  contraction  in  its  width, 
for  3  leagues,  and  terminates  as  usual  in  swampy  low  land,  producing  a 
few  maples  and  pines,  in  laL  50°  6'.  The  surrounding  country  in  the  upper 
portion  of  this  arm  has  an  equally  dreary  appearance  with  that  about  Howe's 
Sound,  but  the  rugged  surface  of  the  mountains  is  infinitely  less  productive.  A 
few  detached  dwarf  pine  trees,  with  some  berry  and  other  small  bushes,  are  the 
only  signs  of  vegetation.  The  cataracts  here  rushed  from  the  rugged  snowy 
mountains  in  greater  number,  and  with  more  impetuosity,  than  in  Howe*s  Sound, 
yet  the  colour  of  the  water  was  not  changed,  though  in  some  of  the  gullies  there 
was  the  same  chalky  aspect. 

Through  the  small  space  of  low  land  which  extended  from  the  head  of  the  inlet 
to  the  base  of  the  mountains  there  flowed  three  small  streams  of  fresh  water, 
apparently  originating  in  one  source  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  bay  formed  by  the 
head  of  the  inlet ;  in  which  point  of  view  there  was  an  extensive  valley,  that  took 
a  northerly  direction,  uninterrupted  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  was  by  far  the 
deepest  chasm  seen  by  Vancouver  in  the  descending  ridge  of  the  snowy  barrier, 
without  any  appearance  of  elevated  land  rising  behind  it.  In  all  these  amw 
of  the  sea  a  visible,  and  sometimes  a  material,  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
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observed,  bat  a  constant  drain  down  to  seaward.  A  few  civil  native  Indians  were 
also  communicated  with. 

The  entrance  to  the  inlet,  as  before  mentioned,  is  formed  by  an  island  of  about 
3  leagues  in  length,  with  several  small  islets  about  it.  The  N.W.  point  of  the 
entrance  was  named  Scotch  Fir  Point,  from  its  producing  the  first  trees  seen  of 
that  species. 

The  Oulfof  Oeorgia,  at  this  point,  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  island 
named  Favida  (Vancouver,  vol.  i.  p.  313),  Feveda  (ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  318),  or  Texada, 
according  to  the  charts. 

It  was  in  this  part  that  Vancouver  met,  to  his  g^eat  surprise  and  mortification, 
with  the  two  Spanish  surveying  vessels  which  had  preceded  him.  These  were  the 
brig  iS^tt/t7,  under  Don  D.  Oaliano,  and  the  schooner  Mexicana,  under  Don 
C.  Valdes,  detached  from  the  commission  under  Malaspina,  from  whom,  however, 
he  met  with  the  most  polite  and  friendly  attention. 

The  two  straits  have  been  named  Malaspina  Strait  to  the  northward  of  the 
island,  and  Rosario  Strait  to  the  southward.  The  former  is  much  the  narrowest, 
and  is  that  traversed  by  Vancouver.  For^-the  representation  of  the  other  we  are 
indebted  to  the  labours  of  the  above-mentioned  Spanish  commanders,  and  also 
for  nearly  all  the  line  of  the  N.E.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Their  observations, 
however,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  exterior  shores,  as  the  extensive  arms  and 
inlets  Vancouver  examined,  he  states  had  not  claimed  their  attention.* 

FAVIDA  ISLAND  is  32  miles  in  length.  lu  S.E.  point,  named  Poini 
Upwood,  situated  in  lat.  49^  28}',  is  chiefly  composed  of  one  lofty  mountain, 
visible  at  the  distance  of  20  leagues  and  upwards,  and  is  very  narrow,  appearing 
from  the  lower  parts  of  the  gulf  like  a  small  lofty  island.  The  island  is  very 
narrow,  and  its  northern  shores,  nearly  straight  and  compact,  are  principally 
formed  of  rocky  substances  of  different  sorts,  amongst  which  slate  is  in  abundance; 
and  the  trees  which  it  produces  are  of  infinitely  more  luxuriant  growth  than  those 
on  the  opposite  shore.     Its  N.W.  extreme  is  Point  Manhall,  in  lat.  49^  48'. f 

Sir  Geo.  Simpson,  who  traversed  this  strait  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
steamer  with  Capt.  M'Neill  in  1842,  says  : — *'  We  anchored  in  the  snug  harbour 
of  the  Island  of  Favida,  to  take  in  wood  and  water.  Capt.  M'Neill  preferred 
halting  here  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  fuel,  which  was  both  close  in 
the  grain  and  resinous ;  and  he  stated  that  a  cord  of  it  was  almost  as  durable  as 
two  cords  of  any  other  gprowth.  For  this  singular  fact  there  must  be  a  reason, 
which  may  be  expected  to  lurk  rather  in  the  soil  than  in  the  climate;  and,  whether 
or  not  the  two  peculiarities  be  respectively  cause  and  effect,  the  isle  in  question 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  limestone,  which,  if  it  exist  elsewhere  on  the  coast, 
is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities." — (Journey,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  184.) 

From  Point  Marshall,  N.W.  by  W.,  about  a  league  distant,  lies  an  island  of 


of  It 


*  VaacoaTer,  vol.  i.  p.  313. 

Beware  Harbour,  at  the  North  end  of  Favida  Island,  is  said  to  be  fkmooa  for  the  abaodance 

Its  herring  spawn.  The  natives  collect  it  by  means  of  pines  laid  on  the  beach  at  low  water, 
where,  after  the  next  flood  has  retired,  they  are  found  to  be  oovered  with  the  substance  ia 
qaestion  to  the  thickness  of  an  inclL  When  dry  it  is  robbed  off  for  use,  being  washed  in  fresh 
water  before  eating.  Sir  George  Simpeou  found  snug  anchorage  in  the  hmour  during  bad 
wmtber.— Vol.  i.  pp.  18IM0. 
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moderate  height,  with  a  smaller  one  to  the  S.W.  of  it  named  HarwooiTs  Island, 
(Concha  of  Galiano  and  Valdes).  Between  it  and  Point  Marshall  are  some  rocky 
islands  and  sunken  rocks. 

The  Malaspika  Strait  is  about  6  miles  wide  off  Scotch  Fir  Point,  and  from 
-  this  point  the  shores  approximate  to  the  westward  until  they  come  within  3 
miles  of  each  other  at  its  western  end  ;  and  are,  as  well  on  the  island  as  on  the 
continental  side,  nearly  straight,  perfectly  compact,  and  rise  gradually,  parti- 
cularly on  the  continental  shore,  from  a  beach  of  sand  and  small  stones,  to  a 
height  that  must  be  considered  rather  elevated  land,  well  clothed  with  wood,  but 
without  any  signs  of  being  inhabited.  From  hence  the  continental  shore  takes 
a  N.W.  direction,  and  opposite  Marshall  Island  is  a  small  brook,  probably  of 
fresh  water.  In  advancing, .  the  shores  put  on  a  very  dreary  aspect,  chiefly 
composed  of  rugged  rocks,  thickly  wooded  with  small  dwarf  pine  trees.  The 
islands,  however,  which  here  close  up  the  breadth  of  the  gulf,  have  a  more 
pleasing  and  fertile  appearance. 

Savary's  Islakd  is  the  first  of  these;  it  is  about  2  leagues  in  length,  East  and 
West,  and  half  a  league  broad.  Its  N.E.  point,  in  lat.  49°  57}',  forms  a  passage 
with  Hurtado  Point  on  the  continental  shore,  and  on  its  South  side  are  number- 
less sunken  rocks,  nearly  half  a  league  from  its  shores,  visible  probably  only  at 
low  water. 

The  N.E.  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  from  that  part  opposite  to  Point  Marshall 
is  compact,  rising  in  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  inland  mountains 
(some  of  which  were  covered  with  snow),  wearing  a  pleasant,  fertile  appearance. 
This  continues  to  the  narrow  channel  formed  by  the  peninsula  of  Point  Mudge. 

DESOLATION  SOUND.— This  tract,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  is,  as  before  stated,  occupied  by  a  numerous  archipelago 
of  islands,  of  very  various  areas. 

Point  Sarah,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  N.W.  direction  of  the  continental  shore, 
is  in  laU  50°  4J' ;  to  the  southward  there  are  numerous  islets  and  rocks.  It  is 
also  the  point  where  the  coast  turns  to  the  eastward,  and  forms  an  arm,  called  by 
the  Spanish  surveyors  before  alluded  to,  and  who  here  formed  a  portion  of  the 
surveying  party  with  Vancouver,  the  Brazo  de  Malaspina.  It  leads  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  almost  parallel  with,  and  2  or  3  miles  from,  the  northern  shore  of  the 
gulf  to  the  distance  of  about  3  leagues,  with  a  smaller  branch  near  the  middle, 
extending  about  a  league  from  its  northern  shore  to  the  N.N.E. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  inlet  the  continental  shore  continues  in  an  easterly  and 
N.E.  direction,  and  for  2  leagues  is  much  indented ;  and  several  small  islands 
and  rocks  lie  near  it  to  the  lat.  of  50°  10'  N.,  where  they  disappear,  and  the 
coast  takes  a  winding  course  N.W.  and  West  to  a  point  bearing  N.W.  by  N,, 
about  2  leagues  from  the  former  point,  and  forming  the  East  point  of  the  Brazo 
de  Toba ;  the  entrance  of  which,  about  half  a  league  wide,  has  two  small  islets 
in  it.  This  arm  extends  in  an  irregular  N.E.  direction  to  the  latitude  of  50°  22', 
where  it  terminates  in  shallow  water  and  a  little  low  land,  through  which  flow 
two  small  rivulets.  In  these  rivulets  and  on  the  shoal  parts  several  weirs  were 
erected.  Along  the  shores  of  the  upper  part  of  this  arm,  which  are  mostly 
composed  of  high,  steep,  barren  rocks,  were  several  fences  formed  by  thin  laths. 
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stuck  either  in  the  ground  or  in  chinks  of  the  rocks,  with  others  placed  on  them 
in  different  directions.  Ranges  of  these  were  fixed  in  various  ways,  and  were 
imagined  to  be  intended  for  drying  fish,  but  this  was  very  uncertain. 

The  country  presents  one  desolate,  rude,  and  inhospitable  aspect,  and  was 
nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants.  An  extensive  deserted  Indian  village  was  found 
by  Vancouver's  party  on  a  rock,  whose  perpendicular  clifis  were  nearly  inacces- 
sible on  every  side,  and  connected  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  about 
the  centre  of  which  grew  a  tree,  from  whose  branches  planks  were  laid  to  the 
rock,  forming  by  this  means  a  communication  that  could  easily  be  removed,  to 
prevent  their  being  molested  by  their  internal  unfriendly  neighbours ;  and  pro- 
tected in  front,  which  was  presented  to  the  sea,  by  a  platform,  which,  with  much 
labour  and  ingenuity,  had  been  constructed  on  a  level  with  their  houses,  and 
overhung  and  guarded  the  rock. 

"  Whilst  examining  these  abandoned  dwellings,  and  admiring  their  rude  ingenuity, 
our  gentlemen  were  assailed  by  an  unexpected  enemy,  whose  legions  made  so 
furious  an  attack  upon  each  of  their  persons,  that,  unable  to  vanquish  their  foes, 
or  to  sustain  the  conflict,  they  rushed  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  This  expedient, 
however,  proved  ineffectual ;  nor  was  it  until  after  all  their  clothes  were  boiled, 
that  they  were  disengaged  from  an  immense  hoard  of  fleas,  which  they  had  disturbed 
by  examining  too  minutely  the  filthy  garments  and  apparel  of  the  late  inhabitants."* 
This  incident  will  afford  a  hint  to  any  other  visitor  to  such  locality. 

BUTE'S  CANAL  or  Iklct  lies  13  or  14  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
previous  arm.  Its  entrance  is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  leads  in  an  irregular 
northern  direction  to  the  lat.  of  50°  52',  or  a  distance  of  12  leagues,  when,  in  the 
usual  manner,  it  is  terminated  by  a  small  tract  of  low  land,  from  whence  a 
shallow  bank  stretches  into  the  arm,  which  rapidly  increases  from  2  to  50,  70, 
and  100  fathoms  in  depth,  and  then  becomes  unfathomable. 

Behind  this  low  small  spot  of  ground,  the  mountains  rise  very  abruptly,  divided 
by  two  deep  valleys,  from  whence  issued  streams  of  fresh  water,  though  not  suffi- 
ciently copious  to  admit  boats.  In  these  valleys,  and  on  the  low  plains,  pine 
trees  grow  to  a  tolerable  size ;  the  few  seen  on  the  mountains  are  of  very  stinted 
growth.  High,  steep,  barren  rocks,  capped  with  snow  (in  June),  formed  the  sides 
of  the  canal,  the  water  of  which,  at  its  head,  was  nearly  fresh,  and  of  a  pale  colour. 

On  a  point,  in  lat.  50°  24',  near  the  West  side  of  the  entrance,  Vancouver's 
party  found  an  Indian  village,  situated  on  the  face  of  a  steep  rock,  containing 
about  150  natives,  who  were  particularly  civil  and  friendly  to  his  people. 

To  the  West  of  the  point  on  which  this  village  stood,  a  channel,  with  a  very 
narrow  opening,  stretches  to  the  westward,  and  through  which  so  strong  a  current 
flowed  that  they  could  not  row  against  it,  but  were  towed  from  the  rocky  shores 
by  their  Indian  friends.  Having  passed  these  narrows  the  channel  widens,  and 
the  rapidity  of  the  tide  decreased. 

We  will  now  advert  to  the  islands  which  occupy  the  whole  of  the  interval  6f 
the  coast  thus  described.  Those  to  the  southward  are  numerous,  and  are  mostly 
of  moderate  height  from  the  sea,  tolerably  well  wooded,  and  the  shores  n6t 

*'  yanooaver,  vol.  i.  p.  885. 
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wholly  composed  of  rugged  rocks,  affording  some  small  bays  bounded  by  sandy 
beaches.  At  the  time  of  Vancouver's  visit,  in  June,  numberless  whales  enjoying 
the  season  were  playing  about  the  ship  in  all  directions,  as  were  also  several  seals. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  definite  description  of  each  island  com- 
posing this  archipelago,  even  if  it  could  prove  useful ;  the  chart  must  fill  up  all 
vacancies  in  the  verbal  accounts.  The  first  island  of  magnitude  is  Mary  Igland, 
whose  S.E.  extreme,  Point  Mary,  lies  N.  72^  W.  about  half  a  league  distant 
from  Point  Sarah.  Its  northern  part  is  named  Caries  Island  on  the  Spanish 
chart.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  island  is  Redonda  Island^  which  exceeds  it  in  size, 
and  forms  the  channel  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Toba  Inlet.  Vancouver 
anchored  between  these  twp  islands.  He  says : — **  Our  situation  presented  as 
gloomy  and  dismal  an  aspect  as  nature  could  well  be  supposed  to  exhibit, 
had  she  not  been  aided  a  little  by  vegetation,  which,  though  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing, screened  from  our  sight  the  dreary  rocks  and  precipices  that  compose  these 
desolate  shores,  especially  on  the  northern  side  (that  is,  the  S.W.  shore  of  Redonda 
Island) ;  as  the  opposite  shore,  though  extremely  rude  and  mountainous,  possessed 
a  space  of  nearly  level  land,  stretching  from  the  water  side,  on  which  some  dif* 
ferent  sorts  of  the  pine  tribe,  arbor  vitea,  maple,  and  the  oriental  arbutus  seemed 
to  grow  with  some  vigour,  and  in  a  better  soil. 

"  Our  residence  here  was  truly  forlorn ;  an  awful  silence  pervaded  the  gloomy 
forests,  whilst  animated  nature  seemed  to  have  deserted  the  neighbouring  country, 
whose  soil  afforded  only  a  few  small  onions,  some  samphire,  and  here  and  there 
bushes  bearing  a  scanty  crop  of  indifferent  berries :  nor  was  the  sea  more  favour- 
able to  our  wants ;  the  steep  rocky  shore  prevented  the  use  of  the  seine,  and  not 
a  fish  at  the  bottom  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  hook."*  This  character 
caused  Vancouver  to  apply  the  name  of  Desolation  Sound  to  their  locality. 

Stuart's  Island  lies  in  the  entrance  of  the  Bute  Inlet,  off  the  point  on  which 
stands  the  village  previously  mentioned.  It  is  nearly  a  round  island,  3  or  4  leagues 
in  circuit. 

VALDES  ISLAND  is  by  far  the  largest  of  all  the  islands  in  the  vicinity,  and 
forms  the  continuation  with  Vancouver  Island  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  called 
Discovery  Passage. 

Point  Mudgs,  its  S.E.  extremity,  is  the  termination  of  a  long  and  narrow 
peninsula,  which  Valdes  Island  here  forms.  It  is  in  lat.  50°  V  N.,  Ion.  125°  2'  W. 
On  Point  Mudge  Vancouver  found  a  very  large  village  of  natives,  many  of  whom 
visited  the  party  on  their  passing  and  repassing  by  it,  who  uniformly  conducted 
themselves  with  the  greatest  civility  and  respect.  On  the  western  shore,  imme- 
diately without  the  entrance  of  the  inlet,  they  found  a  rivulet  of  excellent  fresh 
water.  The  passage  up  the  inlet  is  perfectly  free  from  danger,  and  affords  good 
anchorage.  Round  Point  Mudge,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  is  a  ledge 
of  sunken  rocks ;  these  are,  however,  easily  avoided  by  the  weeds  which  they 
produce.  The  village  stands  nearly  at  the  summit  of  a  steep  sandy  cliff  or 
precipice,  about  100  feet  high,  and  nearly  or  quite  perpendicular.  The  houses 
were  built  similar  to  those  at  Nootka,  and  were  considered  capable  of  containing 

*  VanooQver,  vdi.  i.  pp.  8t1-t. 
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300  persons.  About  70  canoes  also  were  lying  on  the  beach  at  the  foot  of  the 
cliff.  Sir  George  Simpson  says,  that  in  1 842  there  were  three  villages  of  Comoucs 
opposite  Point  Mudge. 

DISCOVERY  PASSAGE,  so  named  after  Vancouver's  sloop,  runs  N.W.  from 
Point  Mudge  to  Point  Chatham,  in  lat.  50^  19}'.  About  4  leagues  up  the  inlet 
is  Menzies  Bay,  on  the  West  side.  From  Point  Mudge  to  tins  bay  the  channel 
is  nearly  straight ;  the  western  shore  is  compact ;  the  eastern  arm  has  some  rocky 
islets  and  rocks  lying  near  it ;  it  is  about  half  a  league  wide.  In  turning  up 
Vancouver  found  not  the  smallest  obstruction,  as  the  shores  are  sufficiently 
bold  for  vessels  to  stand  as  close  to  them  as  inclination  may  direct. 

Menzies  Bay^  on  the  western  side,  affords  commodious  anchorage;  there  is 
also  another  but  smaller  situation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arm.  Nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Menzies  Bay  is  a  shallow  bank  of  sand,  with  a  navigable  passage  all 
around  it.  The  ships  were  stationed  between  this  bank  and  the  North  side  of  the 
bay,  near  a  small  Indian  village,  whose  inhabitants  had  but  little  to  dispose  of, 
though  they  were  civil  and  friendly.     The  latitude  was  observed  at  50°  7'  30". 

Immediately  above  this  part  the  passage  contracts  to  a  short  half  mile,  by  the 
projecting  land  that  forms  the  North  side  of  these  two  bays,  and  by  an  island  on 
the  eastern  shore  (navigable  round  for  boats  only),  which  projects  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  channel  to  nearly  one-half  its  width.  The  tide  setting  to  the  southward 
through  this  confined  passage,  rushes  with  such  immense  impetuosity  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  falls  considerably  high,  though  not  the  least  obstruction  of  either 
rock  or  sand,  so  far  as  was  examined,  appeared  to  exist.  The  returning  tide  to 
the  North,  though  very  rapid,  does  not  run  with  such  violence  ;  this  was  estimated 
to  move  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles,  the  other  at  7  or  8  miles  an  hour.  They 
seemed  regular  in  their  quarterly  change*  but  the  visible  rise  and  fall  of  the  shore 
in  this  situation  was  so  inconsiderable  as  to  allow  merely  to  distinguish  the  ebb 
from  the  flood  tide. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  current  in  these  straits  during  strong 
winds.  Sir  George  Simpson  states,  **  that  being  driven  through  with  the  speed 
of  a  race,  no  bottom  at  times  could  be  found  with  two  deep  sea  lead  lines  fastened 
together,  even  when  the  actual  depth  did  not  exceed  30  or  40  fathoms."*  He 
also  says,  that  in  passing  a  village  near  the  narrowest  part  of  Johnstone's  Straits, 
that  they  *'  were  greatly  impeded  by  deep  whirlpools  and  a  short  sea,  which  were 
said  generally  to  mark  these  narrows,  and  to  be  caused  by  the  collision  of  current 
or  tides  flowing  round  the  opposite  ends  of  Vancouver  Island  from  the  open  ocean." 

From  these  narrow  parts  the  passage  gradually  increases  its  width  to  a  mile 
and  half  a  league,  and  communicates  with  Johnstone's  Straits,  in  nearly  the  same 
N.N.W.  direction,  about  4  leagues  farther,  without  any  visible  obstruction  or 
impediment  to  the  navigation.  The  eastern  shore,  like  that  to  the  northward,  is 
much  broken  ;  the  western  shore  is  firm,  and  affords  some  small  bays,  in  which 
there  is  good  anchorage. 

Point  Chatham,  the  N.W.  termination  of  Discovery  Passage,  and  named 
after  that  vessel's  consort,  is  in  lat  50°  19}',  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  the 

*  Joamey  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.  p.  S99. 
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confluence  of  three  channels,  two  of  which  take  their  respective  directions  to  the 
westward  and  south-eastward  toward  the  ocean,  as  also  by  a  small  bay  on  each 
side  of  it,  by  three  rocky  islets  close  to  the  South  of  it,  and  by  some  rocks, 
over  which  the  sea  breaks,  to  the  North  of  it. 

The  channel  to  the  northward  is  Nodales  Channel,  and  leads  from  the  branch 
noticed  on  page  399,  as  being  the  point  where  Vancouver  met  with  such  strong 
tides.  Its  N.W.  side  is  formed  by  Thurlow  Island^  which  is  narrow,  and  about 
8  leagues  long,  East  and  West. 

In  pursuing  the  continental  coast  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  to  Bute^s 
Inlet,  two  inlets  leading  to  the  N.W.,  each  about  a  league  iu  extent,  will  be 
passed  ;  the  easternmost,  according  to  the  Spanish  chart,  leading  to  a  basin,  called 
the  Estero  Basin,  The  channel  formed  to  the  southward  by  Thurlow  Island  is 
called  by  the  same  authority,  Cardero  Canal ;  it  is  very  intricate,  and  unfit  for 
shipping,  in  consequence  of  the  irregular  direction  and  rapidity  of  the  tides,  and 
to  the  great  depth  of  water. 

LOUGHBOROUGH'S  CANAL,  which  runs  to  the  northward,  at  the  western 
end  of  Cardero  Canal,  is  one  of  those  extensive  inlets  so  characteristic  of  this 
region.  It  extends  for  nearly  12  leagues  inland,  though  in  many  parts  not  more 
than  a  mile  wide,  between  steep  and  nearly  perpendicular  mountains,  from  whose 
summits  the  dissolving  snow  descended  their  rugged  sides  in  many  beautiful 
cascades.  An  islet  and  some  rocks  lie  oflT  its  East  point  of  entrance ;  and  in 
lat.  50°  46'  it  appears,  in  ascending  it,  to  terminate,  but  this  arises  from  two 
interlocking  points,  as  the  inlet  itself  proceeds  N.E.  by  N.,  about  3  leagues 
farther,  terminating  in  the  usual  low  land.  The  flood  tide  here  varies  about 
four  hours  from  what  occurs  in  the  Gulf  of  Greorgia,  an  evidence  that  it  comes 
from  the  North  end  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Thurlow*s  Island,  previously  mentioned,  lies  before  the  entrance  to  this  inlet. 
On  the  South  side  of  the  island  Vancouver  stopped  in  a  bay,  in  lat.  50°  23', 
which  afforded  good  anchorage  ;  wood  and  water,  too,  were  easily  procured. 

Hardwickes  Island  lies  to  the  westward  of  Thurlow's  Island,  and  is  about 
4  leagues  in  extent.  The  channel  formed  by  it  and  the  main  is  intricate,  con- 
taining many  sunken  rocks  and  rocky  islets,  occasioning  great  irregularity  in  the 
tides,  which  are  here  extremely  violent. 

Port  Neville,  the  Brazo  de  Cardenas  of  the  Spanish  surveyors,  is  an  inlet 
on  the  North  shore,  about  7  miles  West  of  the  West  end  of  Hardwicke*s  Island. 
Off  its  West  point  lies  a  small  island ;  its  entrance  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  but 
with  no  more  than  4  fathoms  water  in  mid-channel,  from  whence  it  extends  about 
8  miles  in  a  direction  N.  75°  E.,  the  depth  increasing  to  5,  6,  and  7  fathoms, 
affording  good  anchorage  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up ;  beyond  which  limit, 
like  all  the  rest  of  these  canals,  it  terminates  in  shallow  water.  The  country  in  it 
is  more  pleasant  than  that  seen  from  Johnstone's  Straits,  and  the  soil  at  the  upper 
part  is  composed  of  black  mould  and  sand,  producing  pine  trees  of  large  dimen- 
sions. A  run  of  water  was  seen  at  its  head,  but  inaccessible  from  the  sea,  on 
account  of  shoals.  A  deserted  village  was  seen  on  the  northern  shore,  possibly 
proving  the  existence  of  the  only  undiscovered  requisite,  fresh  water,  to  con- 
stitute Port  Neville  a  very  snug  and  commodious  port. 
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The  southern  side  of  Johnstone's  Straits,  opposite  to  Port  Nerille,  is  nearly 
straight  and  unbroken,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  mountains  of  great  height. 
Some  few  signs  of  inhabitants  were  seen  by  Vancouver's  party  on  this  side,  but 
not  the  least  indication  of  such  to  the  westward  of  the  Narrows. 

CALL'S  CANAL  or  Creek,  the  Brazo  de  Retamal  of  Galiano  and  Valdez, 
commences  on  the  North  shore,  at  15  miles  to  the  westward  of  Port  Neville. 
It  extends  irregularly,  like  the  rest,  in  a  N.£.  direction,  to  lat.  50^  42||', 
terminating  in  shoaler  water  at  its  head.  To  the  N.W.  of  it  is  the  collection 
of  islands  to  which  the  collective  name  of  Broughton's  Archipelago  was  given  by 
Vancouver. 

At  23  miles  westward  of  the  entrance  of  Call's  Canal,  and  on  the  South  side, 
is  the  native  village,  under  the  chief  Cheslakees,  at  which  Vancouver  anchored 
in  July,  1792.  This  collection  of  timber  houses,  thirty-four  in  number,  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  those  at  Nootka  Sound,  but  rather  less  filthy, 
was  pleasantly  situated  on  a  sloping  hill,  above  the  banks  of  a  fine  fresh-water 
rivulet,  discharging  itself  into  a  small  creek  or  cove.  It  was  exposed  to  a 
southern  aspect,  whilst  higher  hills  behind,  covered  with  lofty  pines,  sheltered  it 
completely  from  the  northern  winds. 

A  small  sandy  island,  lying  to  the- eastward  of  the  village,  affords,  between 
it  and  the  land  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  a  small  but  very  commodious 
anchorage.  This  is  not,  however,  to  be  approached  by  the  passage  to  the  South 
of  the  island,  that  being  navigable  only  for  very  small  vessels.  To  the  South  of 
the  village  the  valley  extended,  apparently  to  a  considerably  distance,  in  a  south- 
westerly direction ;  through  it  the  very  fine  stream  of  fresh  water  {Nimpkish 
River)  emptied  itself  into  the  sea,  and  from  the  many  weirs  that  were  seen  in  it, 
it  was  unquestionably  well  stocked  with  fish,  though  none  were  offered  for  sale. 
It  is  the  only  stream  as  yet  known  to  be  navigable  for  any  distance  inland.  All 
the  people  of  the  village  were  very  friendly,  and  seemed  as  familiar  with  fire-arms 
as  if  they  had  been  accustomed  to  them  from  their  earliest  infancy.  The  sandy 
island  is  placed  by  Vancouver  in  lat.  50°  35J'  N.,  Ion.  (corrected)  127°  16'  W. 
Variation  (July,  1792)  20°  45'  E. 

The  shores  on  each  side  of  the  channel  materially  decrease  in  height  toward 
this  part.  That  to  the  northward  is  much  broken,  and  is  composed  of  islands, 
whilst  that  to  the  southward  continues  compact  and  entire.  The  islands  to 
the  North  are  generally  formed  by  low  land  near  the  shore,  rising  to  a  moderate 
height,  well  wooded,  and  on  them  the  smoke  of  several  fires  was  observed.  This 
circumstance,  together  with  the  number  of  inhabitants  on  the  southern  shore,  and 
the  many  canoes  that  were  seen  passing  and  repassing,  evidently  bespoke  this 
country  to  be  infinitely  more  populous  than  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia. 

JOHNSTONE'S  STRAITS.— The  channel  we  have  been  describing  may  be 
said  to  terminate  here ;  its  eastern  limit  being  Point  Chatham,  mentioned  on 
page  401.  Discovery  Passage,  extending  thence  to  Point  Mudge,  is  not  par- 
ticularized in  Vancouver's  original  survey.  The  following  observations  are  made 
by  that  excellent  observer  upon  the  entrance  passage  : — 

"  The  length  of  coast  from  Point  Mudge  to  this  station,  about  32  leagues, 
Ibrms  a  channel  which,  though  narrow,  is  fair  and  navigable ;  manifested  by  the 
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adverse  winds  obliging  us  to  beat  to  windward  every  foot  of  the  channel,  and  to 
form  a  complete  traverse  from  shore  to  shore  through  its  whole  extent,  without 
meeting  the  least  obstruction  from  rocks  or  shoals.     The  great  depth  of  water,  not 
only  here,  but  that  which  is  generally  found  washing  the  shores  of  this  very  broken 
and  divided  country,  must  ever  be  considered  as  a  very  peculiar  circumstance, 
and  a  great  inconvenience  to   its   navigation.     We,  however,  found   sufficient 
number  of  stopping  places  to  answer  all  our  purposes,  and,  in  general,  without 
going  far  out  of  our  way.     In  coming  from  the  westward,  through  Johnstone's 
Straits,  the  best  channel  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,   in   thick   weather,  might, 
though  not  easily,  be  mistaken.     Such  an  error,  however,  may  be  avoided  by 
keeping  the  southern  shore  (that  is,  of  Vancouver  Island)  close  on  board,  which 
is  compact,  and  so  steep  that  it  may  be  passed  within  a  few  yards  with  the  greatest 
safety ;  indeed,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  whole  of  the  passage  to  be 
equally  void  of  dangers  that  do  not  evidently  show  themselves.     The  height  of 
the  land  that  composes  these  shores  and  the  interior  country  has  been  already 
stated  to  decrease  as  we  proceeded  westward.    The  land  on  the  southern  side, 
which  is  an  extensive  island,  appeared  the  most  elevated,  composed  of  very  lofty 
mountains,  whose  summits,  not  very  irregular,  were  still  in  some  places  covered 
with  snow.    The  northern  side,  for  a  considerable  distance,  seemed  less  elevated, 
and  the  entire  forest  that  covered  its  surface  might  have  favoured  the  belief  of 
great  fertility,  had  we  not  known  that  pine  trees  innumerable  are  produced  from 
the  fissures  and  chasms  of  the  most  barren  rocks,  of  which  we  had  good  reason  to 
suppose  the  whole  of  the  country  before  us  was  composed.     Its  low  appearance 
may  possibly  be  occasioned  by  its  being  much  divided  by  water,  as  we  evidently 
saw  through  an  opening,  about  4  miles  only  to  the  westward  of  that  appointed 
for  our  rendezvous,  a  much  greater  space  so  occupied   than  that  which  com- 
prehended these  straits.      Our  general  view  to  the  northward   was,  however, 
bounded  by  a  mountainous  country,  irregular  in  the  height  of  its  eminences,  and 
some  of  them  capped  with  snow.     The  retired  hills  of  the  most  eastern  part  of 
the  straits  were,  as  we  passed,  so  obscured  by  the  high,  steep,  rocky  cliffs  of  the 
shores,  that  we  were  unable  to  describe  them  with  any  precision.     As  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  northern  shore  decreased,  1  was  in  expectation  of  seeing  a  continuation 
of  that  lofty  and  connected  range  of  snowy  mountains,  which  I  have  repeatedly 
had  reason  to  consider  as  the  insurmountable  barrier  to  any  extensive  inland 
navigation.     Herein  I  was  disappointed,  as  this  lofty  structure  either  decreases  in 
its  vast  degree  of  elevation,  or  it  extends  in  a  more  inland  direction. 

*'  The  residence  of  all  the  natives  we  had  seen,  since  our  departure  from  Point 
Mudge,  was  uniformly  on  the  shores  of  this  extensive  island  (Vancouver  Island), 
forming  the  southern  side  of  Johnstone's  Straits,  which  seems  not  only  to  be  as 
well  inhabited  as  could  be  expected  in  this  uncultivated  country,  but  infinitely 
more  so  than  we  had  reason  to  believe  the  southern  parts  of  New  Georgia.  This 
fact  established,  it  must  be  considered  as  singularly  remarkable  that,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Qf)posite  or  continental  shore,  we  did  not  discover  even  a  vestige  of  human 
existence,  excepting  the  deserted  villages !  This  circumstance,  though  it  coun- 
tenances the  idea  of  all  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  interior  country  having 
migrated,  fallen  by  conquest,  or  been  destroyed  by  disease,  still  leaves  us  unabk 
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to  adduce  any  particular  reason  as  the  cause  of  this  evident  depopulation.  The 
width  of  the  passa^,  scarcely  anywhere  exceeding  2  miles,  can  hardly  have 
induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  side  to  quit  their  dwellings  for  a  residence 
on  the  opposite  shore,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  being  that  small  distance  nearer 
to  the  commerce  of  the  sea-coast.  On  regarding  the  aspect  of  the  two  situations,- 
and  on  reflecting  that  the  winter  season,  under  this  parallel,  must  be  inclement 
and  severe,  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any  human  beings,  not  restrained 
in  fixing  their  abode,  would  not  hesitate  to  choose  the  very  opposite  side  to  that 
which  is  here  preferred,  where,  in  general,  their  habitations  front  a  bleak  northern 
aspect,  with  mountains  rising  so  perpendicularly  behind  them,  that  if  they  do 
not  totally,  they  must  in  a  great  measure  exclude  the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun  for 
some  months  of  the  year.  The  northern  side  labours  not  under  this  disadvantage, 
and  enjoying  the  genial  warmth  denied  to  the  other,  at  certain  seasons,  most 
probably  possesses  the  requisites  necessary  to  their  present  mode  of  life,  at  least 
in  an  equal  degree,  especially  as  this  country  has  in  no  instance  received  the 
advantages  of  cultivation.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  situation  of  choice,  the 
other  of  necessity ;  for  the  same  source  of  subsistence,  which  is  evidently  the 
sea,  affords  equal  supplies  to  the  inhabitants  of  either  shore.  And  that  there 
was  a  time  when  they  resided  on  both,  is  clearly  proved  by  their  deserted  habita- 
tions yet  in  existence  on  the  northern  shore."* 

Sir  George  Simpson,  who  visited  the  northern  part  of  this  most  extraordinary 
course  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world,  in  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company's  steamer, 
thus  traversed  it  twice.  He  concludes : — ''  According  to  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
journal,  this  labyrinth  of  waters  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  powers  of  steam. 
In  the  case  of  a  sailing  vessel,  our  delays  and  dangers  would  have  been  tripled 
and  quadrupled,  a  circumstance  which  raised  my  estimate  of  Vancouver's  skill 
and  perseverance  at  every  step  of  my  progpress.  But,  independently  of  physical 
advantages,  steam,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  may  be  said  to  exert  an  almost 
superstitious  influence  over  the  savage.^ ;  besides  acting  without  intermission  on 
their  fears,  it  has,  in  a  great  measure,  subdued  their  very  love  of  robbery  and 
violence.  In  a  word,  it  has  inspired  the  red  man  with  a  new  opinion— new,  not 
in  degree,  but  in  kind — of  the  superiority  of  his  white  brother."! 

BROUGHTON'S  ARCHIPELAGO,  the  cluster  of  islands  to  the  northward 
of  Johnstone*s  Straits,  were  so  named  from  Mr.  Broughton,  Vancouver's  officer, 
who  first  explored  them.  The  chart,  the  result  of  that  survey,  gives  the  best  idea 
of  their  relative  configuration.  The  separate  islands  have  not  received  distinct 
names,  and  of  course  are  commercially  unimportant  at  present. 

From  the  mouth  of  Call's  Canal,  page  403,  the  North  shore  of  the  straits  is 
formed  by  an  island  about  7  miles  in  length,  having  between  it  and  that  next 
West  of  it  a  narrow  and  rocky  channel.  This  island  is  about  6  miles  in  length, 
and  the  western  channel,  though  very  unpleasant,  on  account  of  the  many  rocks 
in  it,  is  infinitely  less  dangerous  than  that  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  which  is 
by  no  means  advisable  for  ships  to  attempt. 

From  this  entrance  to  Point  Duff,  the  distance  is  about  12  miles,  nearly  North ; 

*  Vancouver,  voL  i.  pp.  34D— 951.  t  Joamey  round  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  840-1. 
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and  to  the  South  and  East  of  the  latter  is  an  opening  (unexplored)  which  leads 
to  Knight's  Canal. 

KNIGHTS  CANAL  or  Inlet,  the  Brazo  de  Vernacci  of  Galiano  and  Valdes, 
runs  a  little  northward  of  East,  to  the  latitude  of  50°  45',  when  its  width  increases 
to  near  a  league,  taking  an  irregular  northerly  direction,  to  its  final  termination 
in  lat.  51°  1',  Ion.  126°  0'.  The  shores  of  it,  like  all  the  rest,  are  formed  by 
high,  stupendous  mountains,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  dissolving  snow  on  their  summits  produced  many  cataracts,  that  fell  with 
great  impetuosity  down  their  barren,  rugged  sides.  The  fresh  water  that  thus 
descended  gave  a  pale  white  hue  to  the  canal,  rendering  its  contents  entirely  fresh 
at  its  head,  and  drinkable  for  20  miles  below  it.  This  dreary  region  was  not, 
however,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  as  a  village  was  discovered  a  few  miles  from  its 
upper  extremity.  At  the  point  where  Knight's  Canal  turns  to  the  northward,  the 
head  of  Call's  Canal  approaches  the  southern  shore  to  within  half  a  mile,  forming 
the  western  part  into  a  peninsula. 

At  15  miles  due  West  from  this  narrow  isthmus  there  is  a  wide  passage  leading* 
from  the  North  side  of  Knight's  Canal,  with  two  islands  lying  in  its  entrance. 
The  passage  winds  to  the  northward  and  westward  for  about  5  leagues,  having  on 
the  starboard  or  continental  shore  two  smaller  inlets,  named  by  the  Spanish 
surveyors  the  Brazo  de  Balda  and  Baldinat. 

Deep  Sea  Bluffs  the  N.W.  extreme  of  this  passage,  and  so  named  from  its 
appearance  and  situation,  is  in  lat.  50°  52',  Ion.  126°  43'.  The  channel  itself  is 
in  some  parts  full  of  innumerable  rocks  and  rocky  islets,  and  in  it  the  tides  are 
very  violent.  The  channel  to  the  S.W.  from  Deep  Sea  Bluff  separates  two  of 
the  larger  islands  of  Broughton's  Archipelago,  that  to  the  northward  being  called 
Broughton  Island  in  the  recent  Admiralty  chart.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  was  named  Fife*8  Passage  or  Sound.  Like  all  the  rest,  it  is  very  deep,  and 
the  tides  very  irregular;  on  some  days  they  were  very  rapid,  on  others  scarcely 
perceptible  ;  the  uncertainty  of  the  rise  and  fall,  the  time  of  high  water,  and  other 
fluctuations  and  irregularities,  being  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  winds,  and 
the  peculiar  position  as  regards  the  open  ocean. 

Point  Duff  is  the  S.E.  point  of  Fife's  Passage.  It  is  in  lat.  50°  48' ;  a  small 
rocky  islet  lies  off  it,  covered  with  shrubs.  Point  Gordon^  the  opposite  point  of 
entrance,  bears  W.  |  N.  from  Point  Duff,  and  off  it  are  several  white,  flat, 
barren  rocks,  lying  a  little  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  land  within  this  western  entrance  is  not  very  high,  composed  of  rugged 
rocks  steep  to  the  sea,  in  the  chasms  and  chinks  of  which  a  great  number  of 
stunted  or  dwarf  pines  are  produced.     Some  few  natives  also  visit  this  part. 

Between  Deep  Sea  Bluff  and  the  East  point  of  Broughton  Island  is  an  opening 
leading  to  a  series  of  channels,  which  insulate  the  latter.  The  first,  leading  to  tlie 
N.E.,  bears  first  to  the  N.E.  and  then  to  the  West,  forming  a  narrow  isthmus. 
Vancouver  found  a  convenient  station  for  procuring  wood  and  water,  the  only 
supplies  this  dreary  region  affords,  near  the  southern  part  of  this  arm. 

The  shore  of  the  main  across  this  small  opening  from  Deep  Sea  Bluff  takes  a 
N.W.  f  W.  direction  for  about  4  miles :  then  extends  N.N.E.  about  a  league 
to  a  point  where  the  arm  takes  an  easterly  course  from  an  island  and  several 
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rocky  islets,  forming  passages  for  boats  only  to  the  eastward,  while  to  the  westward 
of  the  island,  between  it  and  Point  Philip^  a  channel  of  aboat  a  mile  in  width. 
From  this  point  it  leads  N.E.  and  £.  for  6  leagues,  to  lat.  51^  (X  N.,  Ion. 
126^  25'  W.,  when  it  terminates  in  a  similar  way  to  the  many  before  described. 
Its  shores,  about  a  mile  apart,  are  composed  of  steep,  high,  craggy  mountains, 
whose  summits  are  capped  with  perpetual  snow ;  the  lower  cliffs,  though  apparently 
destitute  of  soil,  produce  many  pine  trees,  that  seem  to  draw  all  their  nourishment 
out  of  the  solid  rock.  The  water  near  4  leagues  from  its  upper  end,  in  August, 
1792,  was  of  a  very  light  chalky  colour,  and  nearly  fresh.  From  its  shores  two 
small  branches  extend,  one  winding  about  4  miles  to  the  S.E.  and  S.W. ;  the 
other  about  a  league  to  the  N.N.W. 

MOUNT  STEPHENS,  conspicuous  for  its  irregular  form  and  its  elevation 
above  the  rest  of  the  hills  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  in  lat.  51^  1',  Ion.  126^  53'. 
It  will  serve  as  an  excellent  guide  to  the  entrance  of  the  various  channels  with 
which  this  country  abounds.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  inlet  just 
described,  and  to  the  northward  of  Point  Philip. 

From  Point  Philip,  the  continental  shore  takes  a  W.  by  N.  direction  for  about 
2  leagues,  forming  an  irregular  channel  with  the  North  shore  of  Broughton's 
Island.  At  this  point  it  becomes  divided  into  several  channels ;  that  to  the 
northward  takes  a  direction  £.  by  N.  for  near  2  leagues,  terminating,  as  usual, 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Stephens.  This  narrow  and  intricate  passage  is  only 
admissible  for  boats,  and  appears  to  be  a  chasm  caused  by  some  natural  convul- 
sion. This  idea  originated  in  its  differing  materially  in  one  particular  from  all 
the  canals  previously  examined,  namely — in  its  having  regular  soundings,  not 
exceeding  the  depth  of  13  fathoms,  although  its  shores,  like  all  those  of  the 
bottomless  canals,  were  formed  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  their  snowy  summiu 
to  the  water's  edge.  The  stupendous  mountains  on  each  side  of  this  chasm 
prevent  a  due  circulation  of  the  air,  and  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  rendering 
it  a  most  uncomfortable  place. 

Westward  of  the  entrance  of  this  passage  there  is  an  excessively  dangerous 
channel,  so  caused  by  the  innumerable  rocks  with  which  it  is  bestrewed,  and  the 
irregularity  of  the  tides,  which  runs  first  to  the  West  and  then  to  the  South. 
To  the  westward  of  this  again,  an  arm  leads  for  16  miles  to  the  West.  There  are 
many  rocky  islets  and  sunken  rocks  in  it,  rendering  it  dangerous  even  for  boats. 
Near  its  termination  is  a  very  narrow  opening  on  its  northern  shore,  winding 
towards  the  E.N.E.,  replete  with  overfalls  and  suuken  rocks,  and  ending  in  a 
cascade,  similar  to  many  others  hereabouts.  These  are  perfectly  salt,  and  seem 
to  owe  their  origin  to  the  tidal  waters,  which  in  general  rise  17  feet,  and,  at  high 
water,  render  these  falls  imperceptible,  by  the  rocky  bar  being  4  or  6  feet  beneath 
the  surface.  Within  a  few  yards  of  one  of  these  cascades,  a  considerable  stream 
of  warm  fresh  water  was  discovered. 

Vancouver  found  a  small  Indian  village  on  a  rocky  islet  near  this  part.  It  was 
nearly  all  occupied,  and  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  platforms,  &c.y  similar, 
to  those  elsewhere  described. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  principal  arm,  and  of  that  previously  described,  a 
channel  leads  S.W.  into  the  main  channel;  separating  Vancouver  Island  from 
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the  continent.  It  was  named  by  Vancouver  WelVs  Passage^  and  is  about  8 
miles  long.  The  S.W.  point,  in  lat.  50^  51%  Ion.  127^  18%  was  named  Point 
Boyles,  Off  it  lie  some  islets,  and  hence  the  continental  shore  runs  to  the  north- 
westward for  11  leagues  to  Cape  Caution,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  limit  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  the  N.W.  entrance  of  the  very  singular  and  extensive 
inland  navigation  we  have  been  describing. 

PORT  M'NEIL,  a  few  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Nimpkish  or 
Nimkish  River,  previously  described,  is  a  point  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  here 
that  the  principal  coal  deposit  has  been  worked.* 

The  harbour  has  been  frequented  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  steam* 
vessels,  for  trading  in  otter  skins  with  the  Quakeolths,  in  which  these  natives 
prove  themselves  most  expert  bargain  makers.  The  name  of  the  harbour,  we 
presume,  is  derived  from  the  commander  of  the  company's  vessel,  Beaver,  Of  the 
nature  of  the  harbour  we  have  no  particulars ;  from  the  chart,  it  appears  to  be 
separated  from  the  anchorage,  where  the  coal  is  procured,  by  a  peninsula  project- 
ing to  the  eastward. 

Thomas  Point  is  4}  miles  from  this  anchorage,  and  is  the  S.E.  point  of  Beaver 
Harbour^  a  bay  fronted  on  the  N.E.  by  a  group  of  islands,  having  a  sunken 
rock  on  its  northern  part.  It  is  separated  from  Hardy  Bay  on  the  West  by  a 
peninsula. 

The  GOLETAS  CHANNEL  of  Galiano  and  Valdes  commences  about  this 
point,  and  forms  an  exit  from  the  inland  navigation  to  the  southward  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Sound,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  range  of  one  large  and  several 
smaller  islands,  to  which  the  names  of  the  Spanish  surveyors,  Galiano  and  Valdes 
Islands  have  been  given.   Vancouver  did  not  examine  this  portion.    To  this  survey, 

*  The  coal  of  VancouTer  Island  ii  bat  a  dow  feature  in  the  importance  ii  thi«  territory.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Times,  Jan.  1848,  will  explain  its  origin: — 

<'  On  the  North  and  East  side  of  Vancouver  Island,  a  recently  dlseovered  river  debouches  into 
Johnstone's  Straits,  near  the  mouth  of  which  large  seams  of  coal  crop  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  At  the  point,  the  trading  steamer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  navigating  the  straits 
of  Juan  de  Puca  obtains  ready  and  plentiful  supplies,  which  are  put  on  board  by  the  Indiana 
at  a  mere  nominal  price.  Mr.  Dunn,  who  was  a  trader  and  interpreter  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  steamer  Beaver,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  diBcovery  of  this  coal.  He 
states : — '  The  cause  of  the  discovery  (of  the  coal)  was  as  curious  as  the  discovery  itself  was 
important.  Some  of  the  natives  at  Port  M*Loughlin  having,  on  coming  to  the  fort  to  traffic, 
observed  coal  burning  in  the  furnace  of  the  blacksmiths,  in  their  natural  spirit  of  curiosity  made 
several  inquiries  about  it ;  they  were  told  that  it  was  the  best  kind  of  fuel,  and  that  it  was  brought 
over  the  great  salt  lake  six  months' journey.  They  looked  surprised,  and  in  spite  of  their  habitunl 
gravity,  laughed,  and  capered  about.  The  servants  of  the  fort  were  surprised  at  their  unusual 
antics,  and  inquired  the  cause.  The  Indians  explained,  saying  that  they  had  changed  in  a  great 
measure  their  opinion  of  the  white  men,  whom  they  thought  endowed  by  the  Great  Spirit  with 
the  power  of  effecting  great  and  useful  objects,  as  it  was  evident  they  were  not  then  influenced 
by  his  v^isdom  in  bringing  fuel  such  a  vast  distance,  and  at  so  much  cost.  They  then  pointed  out 
where  it  could  be  found,  of  the  richest  quality,  close  to  the  surface,  rising  in  hillocks,  and 
requiring  very  little  labour  to  dig  it  out.  This  intelligence  having  been  reported  at  Fort 
Vancouver,  we  received  instructions  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries  and  exploration.  Mr. 
Finlaison  and  part  of  the  crew  went  on  shore,  and  after  some  inquiries,  and  a  small  distribution 
of  rewards,  found  from  the  natives  that  the  original  account — given  at  Fort  M^LouKhlin— was 
true.  The  coal  turned  out  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  running  in  extensive  fields,  and  even  in 
clumpy  mounds,  and  most  easily  worked,  all  along  that  part  of  the  country.  The  natives  were 
anxious  that  we  should  employ  them  to  work  the  coal.  To  this  we  consented,  and  agreed  to  give 
them  a  certain  sum  for  each  laige  box.  The  natives  being  so  numerous  and  labour  so  cheap,  for 
us  to  attempt  to  work  the  coal  would  have  been  madness.'  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  this 
rich  and  valuable  deposit  may  ere  long  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  fast  increasing  number 
of  our  steamers  on  the  West  coast  of  America  and  the  Pacific" 
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then,  we  are  indebted  for  our  charts.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  range  has 
been  named  the  Cordon  Islands,  and  commence  off  the  N.W.  point  of  Hardy 
Bay.  Four  miles  W.N.W.  from  this  point,  on  the  South  side  of  the  channel, 
that  is,  on  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is  Port  Mier,  and  14  miles  farther  in 
the  same  direction,  the  intervening  coast  being  straight  and  compact,  is  Port 
Shucariie,  a  good  harbour,  of  which  we  have  no  particulars.  Opposite  to  this,  on 
the  South  side  of  Galiano  Island,  is  Port  Valdes,  and  a  short  distance  to  the 
westward  is  the  western  entrance  of  the  Goletas  Channel,  the  N.W.  point  of 
which  is  Mexicana  Point. 

From  the  South  point,  the  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  runs  S.W.  by  W.  J  W. 
about  1 1  miles  to  Cape  Scott. 

CAPE  SCOTT  terminates  in  a  low  hummock,  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  and  forms,  with  the  islands  which  lie  from  it  W.  |  N.,  a  clear 
navigable  channel,  about  3|  miles  wide.  There  are  a  few  breakers  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  cape,  in  a  direction  from  it  S.S.E.  J  £.  7  miles. 
About  7  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  cape,  Vancouver  passed  an  opening  on  the 
exterior  coast,  with  two  small  islets  lying  off  its  North  point  of  entrance.  This 
appeared  clear,  and  promised  to  afford  very  good  shelter.  Cape  Scott  forms  the 
West  point  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Off  Cape  Scott  is  a  group,  consisting  of  three  small  and  almost  barren  islands, 
with  many  small  rocks  and  breakers  about  them.  West  of  the  westernmost  of 
them,  a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  nearly  2  miles,  and  South  of  it  is  another, 
a  league  distant.  The  eastern  or  inner  of  these  islands  is  called  Cox  Island^  the 
outer  or  principal  are  the  Lanz  Islands  of  the  Spanish  survey. 

The  Scott  Islands,  which  lie  16  miles  West  of  the  Lanz  Islands,  are  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  larger  island  is  the  Triangulo 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  group  the  Is.  de  Bereford  of  the  same. 

Josef  Bat  is  the  opening  mentioned  as  being  seen  by  Vancouver.  From 
what  is  published  of  it,  it  consists  of  two  bays,  one  trending  to  the  W.N.W., 
and  the  other  N.N.W. ;  the  latter  is  the  Sea  Otter  Harbour  of  Capt.  Hanna,  as 
inserted  in  Meares's  Narrative. 

The  coast  trends  hence  irregularly  for  35  miles  to  Port  Brooks,  whose  southern 
point  is  the  Woody  Point  of  Capt.  Cook,  most  likely  the  Cape  Santa  Clara  of 
Ensign  Juan  Perez,  who  preceded  him,  in  1744. 

WOODY  POINT  projecu  considerably  to  the  S.W.,  and  is  high  land.  At 
the  time  of  Cook's  visit,  in  March,  1778,  the  summit  of  the  high  mountains,  which 
filled  the  interior,  were  covered  with  snow;  but  the  valleys  between  them,  and 
the  grounds  on  the  sea-coast,  high  as  well  as  low,  were  covered  to  a  considerable 
breadth  with  high,  straight  trees,  that  formed  a  beautiful  prospect,  as  of  one  vast 
forest.  With  Point  Breaker,  the  land  apparently  formed  a  large  bay,  which 
Cook  called  Hope  Bay,  hoping  from  the  appearance  of  the  land  to  find  in  it 
a  good  harbour. 

At  32  miles  from  Woody  Point  is  Esperanza  Inlet,  which,  entering  the  coast, 
proceeds  first  to  the  E.  by  N.  for  7  leagues,  and  then  to  the  South  for  5^  leagues ; 
the  latter  arm  being  named  the  Tasis  Canal  when  it  enters  Nootka  Sound,  thus 
forming  the  land  on  which  Friendly  Cove  is  situated  into  a  large  island,  called 

3  o 
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Nootka  Island.  In  the  northern  branch  of  these  inlets,  the  arms  or  canals  called 
Espinosa  and  Zeballos  ArmSy  and  at  the  junction  of  the  two,  Macuina  Betsiny 
run  to  the  northward.  The  entrance  of  Esperanza  Inlet,  in  which  Catala  Island 
lies,  and  is  also  much  embarrassed  with  rocks  and  shoals,  is  about  23  miles  from 
the  N.W.  point  of  Nootka  Sound.  On  the  S.W.  face  of  Nootka  Island,  Ferrer 
Cave  is  marked,  and  a  rocky  shoal,  2)  miles  off  the  land,  lies  9  miles  West  (mag.) 
from  Mocuina  Point. 

NOOTKA  SOUND.— This  celebrated  place  was,  until  1789,  supposed  to  be 
on  the  continent  of  America,  but  the  discovery  of  its  insular  character  deprived 
it  of  the  great  importance  previously  attached  to  it. 

It  was  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  came  hither  in  his  last  and  disastrous 
voyage.  King  George's  Sounds  but  he  afterwards  found  that  it  was  called  Nootka 
by  the  natives,  and  hence  by  that  name  it  has  ever  since  been  known.  It  is 
stated,  however,  that  no  word  more  nearly  resembling  Nootka  than  Yukuatly  or 
Yucuat,  the  name  applied  to  Friendly  Cove,  has  been  since  found.  But  this 
circumstance  must  not  have  undue  importance  attached  to  it ;  the  native  pronun- 
ciation is  so  exceedingly  imperfect,  that  different  individuals  express  themselves 
by  very  different  sounds  for  the  same  word. 

It  communicates  with  the  Pacific  by  two  openings,  the  southern  one  of  which  is 
probably  the  Port  San  Lorenzo  in  which  the  Spanish  navigator,  Ensign  Juan 
Perez,  was,  with  his  ship,  the  Santiago^  August  10th,  1774  (St.  Lawrence's  day). 
He  had  been  despatched  by  the  Mexican  viceroy  to  survey  and  take  possession 
of  these  lands.* 

Cook  had  heard  that  a  Spanish  expedition  had  been  hither,  and  the  foregoing 
fact  was  confirmed  by  the  former  purchasing  from  the  natives  two  silver  table- 
spoons, apparently  of  Spanish  make,  one  of  which  was  worn  as  an  ornament,  and 
had  probably  been  stolen  from  the  Santiago. 

From  the  accounts  contained  in  Cook's  voyage  of  the  furs  procured  here, 
several  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  the  East  Indies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
enormous  profits  they  afforded.  The  earliest  of  these  appears  to  be  that  of  James 
Hanna,  an  Englishman,  under  Portuguese  colours,  who  reached  Nootka  in  April, 
1785  ;  he  repeated  the  voyage  in  1786,  but  then  he  had  to  compete  with  others, 
Capts.  Lowrie  and  Guise,  in  two  small  vessels  from  Bombay,  and  Capts.  Meares 
and  Tipping  from  Calcutta,  all  under  the  East  India  Company.f 

It  was  in  the  prosecution  of  this  trade  that  Capt.  Meares  stated  that  he  had 
purchased  a  tract  for  the  erection  of  a  house  and  factory  in  Nootka  Sound, 
which  subsequently  led  to  very  serious  results.  The  Spaniards  had  claimed, 
by  right  of  a  papal  bull,  dated  1493,  the  whole  of  these  countries,  and  also  by 
the  subsequent  right  by  discovery ;  but  they  had  not  erected  any  fort,  or  in  any 
other  way  taken  possession  of  it.  In  consequence  of  the  orders,  or  the  mis- 
understanding of  them,  from  the  Spanish  government,  the  Jphigenia  was  taken 

•  Of  thU  Toyage  no  account  appeared  until  1802,  when  a  ihort  notice  of  it  was  given  in  the 
latrodnction  to  the  Joamal  of  the  SutU  and  Mexicana.  A  more  perfect  notloe  from  some 
Spanish  MSS.  will  be  found  In  Greenhow's  History  of  Oregon,  &c.,  pp.  114—116. 

t  The  accounts  of  these  Air  trades  between  1786  and  1780  will  be  found  in  the  Narrative  of  tba 
Voyage  of  the  Ship  Queen  Charlotte,  by  her  Captahi,  John  Dixon,  or  rather  by  her  Supereaifov 
Beresford;  the  NarraUve  of  the  Voyage  of  tiie  Ship  King  George,  by  Capt  Nathaniel  PortMBi 
and  the  Narrative,  before  quoted,  of  the  Voyages  of  Capt.  John  Mearai. 
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possession  of  by  Estevan  Martinez,  who  had  accompanied  Perez  in  1774,  and 
who  had  been  sent  hither  to  assert  and  maintain  this  claim.  The  Argonaut^ 
under  Capt.  Colnett,  was  subsequently  seized,  and  the  captain  sent  a  prisoner 
to  San  Bias,  he  suffering  from  delirium  or  insanity  in  consequence.  From  this 
and  other  matters  the  respective  governments  warmly  took  up  the  cause,  and 
the  consequences  were  some  warlike  preparations,  which  cost  England  three 
millions  sterling,  but  which  were  quieted  by  the  Nootka  convention  of  October, 
1790,  by  which  the  South  Seas  were  opened  to  British  enterprise.  The 
preparation  of  these  fleets,  however,  was  not  without  some  results ;  they  did  good 
service  afterwards,  as  Lord  Howe*s  victory  was  gained  by  them  four  years  later. 

Vancouver  was  subsequently  sent  to  recover  possession  of  these  lands,  but  did 
not  then  succeed  as  he  intended,  the  Spaniards  having  erected  a  fort  here,  and  the 
possession  still  remained  undecided.  In  1818  Spain  concluded  a  treaty  with 
America,  in  which  she  ceded  all  her  possessions  South  of  lat.  42^  N.  to  the  former 
power,  leaving  the  northern  part  as  it  had  been.  This  convention  was  renewed  in 
1827,  and  the  whole  question  was  definitively  settled  by  the  Oregon  treaty  of  1846. 

The  first  who  more  minutely  examined  this  important  inlet  was  our  great  circum- 
navigator, Cook.     The  following  is  extracted  from  his  account  of  it :— > 

"  On  my  arrival  in  this  inlet,  I  had  honoured  it  with  the  name  of  King  George's 
Sound ;  but  I  afterwards  found  that  it  is  called  Nootka  by  the  natives.  The 
entrance  is  situated  in  the  East  comer  of  Hope  Bay,  in  the  latitude  of  49^  33' N., 
and  in  the  longitude  of  233°  12^  £.  The  East  coast  of  that  bay,  all  the  way  from 
Breaker's  Point  to  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  is  covered  with  a  chain  of  sunken 
rocks,  that  seemed  to  extend  some  distance  from  the  shore  ;  and,  near  the  Sound, 
are  some  islands  and  rocks  above  water. 

*'  We  entered  this  sound  between  two  rocky  points,  that  lie  £.,  S.E.,  and 
W.N.W.  from  each  other,  distant  between  3  and  4  miles.  Within  these  points  the 
Sound  widens  considerably,  and  extends  into  the  northward  4  leagues  at  least, 
exclusive  of  the  several  branches  towards  its  bottom,  the  termination  of  which 
we  had  not  an  opportunity  to  ascertain.  But,  from  the  circumstance  of  finding 
that  the  water  freshened  when  our  boats  crossed  their  entrance,  it  is  probable 
chat  they  had  almost  reached  its  utmost  limits.  And  this  probability  is  increased, 
by  the  hills  that  bounded  it  toward  the  land  being  covered  with  thick  snow,  when  ' 
those  toward  the  sea,  or  where  we  lay,  had  not  a  speck  remaining  on  them,  though 
Iw  general  they  were  much  higher.*     In  the  middle  of  the  sound  are  a  number  of 

islands  of  various  sizes The  depth  of  water  in  the  middle  of  the  sound, 

and  even  close  home  to  some  parts  of  the  shore,  is  from  47  to  90  fathoms,  and 
perhaps  more.  The  harbours  and  anchoring  places  within  its  circuit  are  numerous ; 
but  we  had  no  time  to  survey  them.  The  cove  in  which  our  ships  lay  is  on  the 
East  side  of  the  sound,  and  on  the  East  side  of  the  largest  of  the  islands.  It  is 
covered  from  the  sea,  but  has  little  else  to  recommend  it,  being  exposed  to  the 
S.E.  winds,  which  we  found  to  blow  with  great  violence  ;  and  the  devastation  they 
make  sometimes  was  apparent  in  many  places. 

*  The  arms  in  question  extend  farther  than  Cook  supposed ;  for  the  two  in  the  N.W.  part  join 
the  Ttttis  Ctoal  before  mentioned,  as  connected  with  Esperania  Inlet,  together  forming  Nootka 
Island. 
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^*  The  land  bordering  upon  the  sea-coast  is  of  middliog  height  and  leTel,  bat 
within  the  sound  it  rises  almost  everywhere  into  steep  hills,  which  agree  id  their 
general  formation,  ending  in  roand  or  blunted  tops,  with  some  sharp,  though  not 
▼ery  prominent,  ridges  on  their  sides.  Some  of  these  hills  may  be  reckoned  bigfa, 
while  others  of  them  are  of  very  moderate  height ;  but  even  the  highest  are  entirely 
covered  to  their  tops  with  the  thickest  woods,  as  well  as  every  flat  part  toward 
the  sea.  There  are  sometimes  spots  upon  the  sides  of  some  of  the  hills,  which  are 
bare ;  but  they  are  few  in  comparison  of  the  whole,  though  they  sufficiently  point 
out  the  general  rocky  disposition  of  the  hills.  Properly  speaking  they  have  no 
soil  upon  them,  except  a  kind  of  compost,  produced  from  rotten  mosses  and  trees, 
of  the  depth  of  2  feet  or  more.  Their  formations  are  therefore  to  be  considered 
as  nothing  more  than  stupendous  rocks  of  a  whitish  or  gray  cast,  when  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  weather ;  but,  being  broken,  they  appeared  to  be  of  a  bluish- 
gray  colour,  like  that  universal  sort  which  were  found  at  Kerg^elen*s  Land,  llie 
rocky  shores  are  a  continued  mass  of  this :  and  the  little  coves  in  the  sound  have 
beaches  composed  of  fragments  of  it,  with  a  few  other  pebbles.  All  these  coves 
are  furnished  with  a  great  quantity  of  fallen  wood  lying  on  them,  which  is  carried  in 
by  the  tide,  and  with  rills  of  fresh  water,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  a  ship,  which 
seem  to  be  supplied  entirely  from  the  rains  and  fogs  that  hover  about  the  tops  of 
the  hills ;  for  few  springs  can  be  expected  in  so  rocky  a  country,  and  the  fresh 
water  found  farther  up  the  sound  most  probably  arose  from  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  there  being  no  reason  to  suspect  that  any  large  river  fells  into  the  sound, 
either  from  strangers  coming  down  it,  or  from  any  other  circumstance.  The 
water  of  these  rills  is  perfectly  clear,  and  dissolves  soap  easily.  The  weather 
during  our  stay  (March  29th  to  April  26th,  1778)  corresponded  pretty  nearly 
with  that  which  we  had  experienced  off  the  coast.  That  is,  when  the  wind 
was  anywhere  between  North  and  West,  the  weather  was  fine  and  clear ;  but,  if 
to  the  southward  of  West,  hazy  with  rain.  The  climate,  as  far  as  we  had  any 
experience  of  it,  is  inBnitely  milder  than  that  on  the  East  coast  of  America  under 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The  mercury  in  the  thermometer  never,  even  in 
the  night,  fell  lower  than  42^ ;  and  very  often  in  the  day  it  rose  to  60^.  No  such 
thing  as  frost  was  perceived  in  any  of  the  low  ground  ;  on  the  contrary, 
vegetation  had  made  a  considerable  progress ;  for  I  met  with  grass  that  was 
already  above  a  foot  long."  » 

FRIENDLY  COVE,  which  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  or 
on  the  S.E.  point  of  Nootka  Island,  is  its  most  important  position.  It  has  been 
surveyed  by  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  1839.  The  village  stood  on  the  side 
of  a  rising  ground,  which  has  a  tolerably  steep  ascent  from  the  beach  to  the  verge 
of  the  wood,  in  which  space  it  is  situated.  A  view  of  this  is  given  in  Vancouver's 
narrative,  and  Sir  Edward  Belcher*s  plan  is  the  best  guide  for  it. 

From  Friendly  Cove  the  western  coast  of  the  sound  runs  nearly  in  a  true  North 
direction,  and  for  about  3  miles  is  covered  with  small  islands,  which  are  so 
situated  as  to  form  several  convenient  harbours,  having  various  depths  of  water 
from  30  to  7  fathoms,  with  a  good  bottom.     To  the  West  of  the  northernmost  of 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288—291. 
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these  islands  is  the  entrance  to  a  land-locked  lake,  called  in  the  Spanish  chart 
Boca  del  Jnfiemo ;  and  2}  miles  to  the  North  of  this  is  Marvinas  Bay,  a  stream 
of  good  water  flowing  into  its  southern  part.  Two  leagues  within  the  sound,  on 
this  West  side,  there  runs  in  an  arm  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  ;  and  2  miles  farther 
is  another,  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  with  a  tolerably  large  island  before  it. 
Capt.  Cook  had  not  time  to  examine  either  of  these  arms,  but  inferred  that  they 
did  not  extend  far  inland,  as  the  water  was  no  more  than  brackish  at  their 
entrances.  A  mile  above  the  second  arm  there  were  the  remains  of  a  yillage,  and 
behind  it  a  plain  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  covered  with  the  largest  pine  trees  that 
Capt.  Cook  had  ever  seen.  This  was  thought  the  more  remarkable,  as  the 
elevated  ground,  on  most  other  parts  of  the  West  side  of  the  sound,  was  rather 
naked.  As  before  mentioned,  these  two  arms  join  and  form  the  Tasis  Canal, 
leading  to  the  northward. 

East  of  this  an  arm,  called  Hapana  Reach,  or  Tlupana  Arm,  in  the  Spanish 
chart,  extends  to  the  N.N.E.,  apparently  to  no  great  distance,  but  really  terminates 
in  two  basins  8  miles  distant,  to  the  South  of  which  arm  is  the  large  island, 
on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which  is  the  cove  where  Capt.  Cook  refitted  his  ship 
in  1778.  On  the  West  side  of  this  island  are  many  smaller  ones,  of  which  we 
have  no  further  particulars  than  their  existence. 

RESOLUTION  COVE,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  large  island  previously  alluded 
to  as  being  the  place  where  Capt.  Cook  refitted  his  vessel  during  March  and 
April,  1778,  is  4  miles  within  the  entrance*  It  would  seem  to  be  well  adapted 
for  repairs,  as  he  took  out  his  main  and  foremast  here,  and  replacing  the  latter 
with  a  new  one  cut  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  In  the  second  volume  of  the 
account  of  his  last  voyage  there  are  given  very  ample  details  of  the  people,  their 
manners,  appearance,  disposition,  and  resources,  which  are  familiar  to  most.  He 
calculated,  of  course  at  a  venture,  the  number  of  people  occupying  the  two 
villages,  the  only  inhabited  parts  of  the  sound,  to  be  about  2,000. 

From  the  observations  made  by  Cook  while  here,  he  fixed  the  time  of  high 
water  at  about  12^  20^  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon.  The  perpendicular 
rise  and  fall,  8  ft.  9  in. ;  that  is,  for  the  day  tides,  and  those  which  happen  two 
or  three  days  after  the  full  and  new  moon.  The  night  tides  at  thb  time  rise  near 
2  feet  higher,  of  which  they  had  many  instances  on  the  removal  of  timber  during 
the  night,  which  had  been  drawn  up  above  the  reach  of  the  day  tides.  There  was 
no  decision  arrived  at  as  to  the  direction  of  the  flood  tide,  whether  it  fell  into 
the  sound  from  the  N.W.,  S.W.,  or  S.E. ;  but  the  latter  is  scarcely  probable,  as 
the  S.E.  gales  diminished  the  rise  of  tide. 

CAPE  SAN  ESTEVAN,  so  named  by  Ensign  Juan  Perez,  is  the  Point 
Breakers  of  Capt.  Cook.  It  forms  the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  land  South  of  Nootka 
Sound,  and  the  South  point  of  the  supposed  great  bay  named  Hope  Bay  by 
Capt.  Cook.  It  is  low,  and  ofl*  it  extend  a  great  many  sunken  rocks,  from  which 
circumstance  Capt.  Cook  applied  the  name. 

CLAYOQUOT  SOUND.— To  the  south-eastward  of  this  is  the  extensive 
range  of  inlets  called  Clayoquot  by  the  natives.  We  know  nothing  of  it  but  the 
configuration  given  in  the  Spanish  charts,  except  one  harbour  in  its  southern 
part,  a  few  miles  within  the  buter  coast,  named  Port  Cox  by  Meares. 
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PORT  COX,  80  named  by  Meares  (June,  1788),  in  the  dbtrict  he  describes  as 
under  the  domination  of  a  chief  called  Wicananish,  lies  within  some  islands,  and 
a  bar  of  3 J  to  4  fathoms  separates  the  inner  harbour  from  the  roadstead. 

This  roadstead  bore  the  wildest  appearance  that  can  be  imagined,  and  was 
defended  from  the  sea  by  several  small  islets  and  reefs,  which  nearly  connected 
them.  The  port,  we  observed,  was  situated  about  2  miles  from  the  anchoring* 
ground  we  occupied,  the  entrance  of  which  did  not  appear  more  than  2  cables* 
length  in  breadth.  The  village  of  Wicananish  stands  on  a  rising  bank  near  the 
sea,  and  is  backed  by  the  woods. 

The  harbour  of  Wicananish  affords  very  secure  shelter,  with  good  anchorage, 
both  in  the  roads  and  the  inner  port.  An  archipelago  of  islands  seems  to  extend 
from  Nootka  or  King  George*s  Sound  to  this  place,  and  still  farther  to  the 
southward.  The  channels  between  these  islands  are  innumerable;  but  the 
necessary  occupations  of  the  ship  would  not  allow  us  time  to  examine  them  :  as 
far,  however,  as  our  observation  extended,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  no  good  channel  for  ships  but  that  which  we  entered,  and  which  is  an 
exceedingly  g^ood  one. 

These  islands  are  thick  with  wood,  with  but  very  few  clear  spots,  at  least  that 
we  could  discern.  The  soil  is  rich,  producing  wild  berries  and  other  fruit  in 
great  abundance.  The  timber  is  of  uncommon  size  as  well  as  beauty,  and 
applicable  to  any  purpose.  We  saw  frequently  groves,  almost  every  tree  of 
which  was  fit  for  masts  of  any  dimensions.  Among  a  great  variety  of  other 
trees  we  observed  the  red  oak,  the  larch,  the  cedar,  and  black  and  white 
spruce  fir. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward,  we  saw  numerous  villages  on  the  shore,  from 
whence  we  were  visited  by  canoes,  filled  with  people,  who  in  their  persons  and 
manners  very  much  resembled  those  of  Port  Cox.  The  chart  by  Maorelle 
convinced  us  that  he  had  either  never  seen  this  part  of  the  coast,  or  that  be  had 
purposely  misrepresented  it.* 

This  account  of  what  may  be,  at  some  future  time,  an  important  place,  is 
necessarily  very  imperfect,  for  the  want  of  proper  charts  and  the  pursuits  of  trade 
prevented  Capt.  Meares  from  giving  any  clear  account  of  this  port. 

NITINAT  SOUND,  according  to  the  Spaniards  ;  Berkeley  Sound,  according 
to  the  fur  traders,  lies  30  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Port  Cox.  It  is  an  extensive 
inlet,  filled  with  islands,  the  entrance  being  4  leagues  in  breadth,  and  extending 
nearly  the  same  distance  inland.  The  northern  channel,  under  Terron  Point,  is 
called  the  Cayuela  Entrance,  Its  S.E.  point  is  Carrasco  Point  in  the  Spanish 
charts.  At  10  miles  S.E.  of  the  latter  is  Bonilla  Point,  the  entrance  of  the 
famous  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

STRAIT  OF  JUAN  DE  FUCA. 

In  some  former  pages  we  have  described  the  southern  shore  of  this  extensive 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  for  many  years  was  the  subject  of  much  speculation  and 
inquiry  ;   and  almost  all  the  expeditions  which  were  dispatched  to  the  N.W. 

•  Voyage  of  Capt.  John  Meares,  pp.  137, 148, 152. 
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coast  of  America  had  for  one  principal  object  the  discovery  of  this  supposed 
channel,  leading  to  a  vast  inland  sea  and  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  it  is  very 
singular,  that  in  so  many  cases — as  in  that  of  Capt.  Cook,  to  mention  one — 
it  should,  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  have  been  so  overlooked,  or  its  broad 
and  clear  entrance  passed  unperceived,  and  that  the  relations  of  De  Fuca  and 
De  Fonte  were  considered  so  long  as  entirely  (kbulous* 

The  first  of  these  accounts  we  shall  give  the  outline  of  below.  The  second 
was  circulated  in  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  an 
account  of  an  expedition  performed  in  1640  by  one  Admiral  Bartolomeo  de 
Fuente,  or  de  Fonte,  according  as  his  origin  is  Spanish  or  Portuguese.  It  first 
appeared  in  April  and  June,  1708,  in  a  periodical  work  called,  '*  Memoirs 
for  the  Curious,"  and  is  a  strange  account  of  an  extensive  inland  navigation 
performed  on  the  N.W.  coast  Its  greater  part  consists  of  romantic  falsehoods, 
but  later  discoveries  give  some  colour  to  the  reality  of  the  expedition.*  The 
earlier  narrative  of  De  Fuca  is  more  definite ;  it  is  in  substance  as  follows : — 

Juan  de  Fuca  was  a  mariner  and  pilot  in  the  service  of  Spain.  He  was  a 
Greek,  of  the  Island  of  Cephalonia,  and  his  real  name  was  Apostolos  Valerianoa. 
In  1592  he  was  dispatched  from  Acapulco  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico,  to  explore 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  find  a  communication  between  the  Great 
Ocean  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  had  been  then,  as  now,  a  great  desideratum 
with  European  navigators.  He  entered  a  strait  between  47^  and  48^,  and 
continued  sailing  in  it  for  20  days.  In  some  places  the  land  extended  to  the 
N.E.,  in  others  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  passage,  which  became  much  wider  than  its 
opening,  contained  several  islands.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  were  clothed 
in  skins,  and  the  country  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  fertile,  and,  it  was  stated, 
abounded  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearls.  He  thus  reached  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  for  two  years  after  his  return  he  warmly  solicited  the  reward  for  so  great  a 
discovery. t  Such  is  the  substance  of  De  Fuca's  narrative.  It  was  garnished 
with  many  fictionSi  and  consequently  was  not  believed ;  bot  later  times  have 
proved  it  substantially  correct,  except  its  reaching  the  Atlantic,  which  De  Fuca 
evidently  only  supposed  it  would.  In  1787,  Capt.  Berkley,  and  in  1788,  Capt. 
Duncan,  and  also  Capt.  Meares,  all  visited  this  entrance;  and  in  1789,  the 
American  sloop  Washington,  Capt  Kendrick,  entered  the  strait,  and  rounded 
the  archipelago!  to  the  N.N.E.,  for  a  distance  of  160  leagues.  The  assertions 
of  De  Fuca  were  thus  revived,  and  some  disquisition  ensued.^ 

This  navigation  was  subsequently  minutely  surveyed  by  Vancouver,  as  described 
in  the  preceding  pages,  which  will  afford  all  other  information  necessary*  The 
shores  of  De  Fuca  Strait  were  surveyed  by  Capt.  Henry  Kellett,  R.N.,  in  1847, 
and  from  his  charts  we  gain  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars. 

The  iharet  on  the  South  side  are  composed,  generally,  of  low  sandy  clifFs, 

*  ThoM  who  are  earioos  is  sath  matters  may  eonsult  the  excellent  HMory  of  Yoyagee  and 
Biieoveriet  made  in  the  North,  hy  Dr.  Rdnhold  Forster.  See,  alao,  Bumey's  Oollectlon ;  the 
Introdaction  to  Flettriea's  Voyage  of  Marchand;  and  Greenhow*s  History  of  OregoUf  Sec, 

t  Pnrchas,  Colleethm  of  Voyages,  voL  ill.  pp.  940^-969. 

t  Kendriek  never  rttomed  to  Barope.  He  was  killed,  in  1703,  at  Karakakooa  Bay,  by  a  ball 
accidentally  fired  from  a  British  Teasel,  while  salating  him. 

§  See  Voyages  made  fai  the  Tears  1788  and  1788,  &c.,  by  John  Meares,  4lto,  London,  1790. 
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Royal  Bay,  which  occupies  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Vaucouver  Island,  lies  to 
the  N.E.  of  Albert  Head.  It  contains  the  important  settlement  of  Victoria,  in 
the  harbour  of  the  same  name,  and  Esquimalt  Harbour  to  the  West  of  it. 

EsQUiMALT  Harbour,  which  lies  in  the  North  part  of  Royal  Bay,  is  entered 
between  Fisgard  Island^  off  Rodd  Point,  on  the  West,  and  Duntze  Head 
on  the  East,  the  width  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Shoal  water  extends 
about  a  hundred  yards  off  Fisgard  Island;  Duntse  Head  itself  is  bold-to, 
but  to  the  South  of  it  are  some  islets,  off  which  some  sunken  rocks  extend  150 
yards,  the  outermost  being  S.  by  E.,  mag.y  one-third  of  a  mile  from  Duntze 
Head.  They  are  named  the  Srogg  Rocks  in  the  Admiralty  chart.  In  the  entrance 
the  depth  is  8  and  9  fathoms,  inside  the  depth  gradually  decreases.  When 
within  the  entrance,  the  harbour  widens  considerably  to  the  eastward,  where  it 
forms  Village  Bay,  quite  clear  and  deep  in  all  parts.  Northward  the  bay  extends 
for  2  miles  above  the  entrance,  but  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  there  is  a 
sunken  rock,  with  10  feet  water  on  it,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
about  West,  by  compass,  from  the  Inskip  lilands,  which  contract  the  harbour  at 
this  part. 

VICTORIA  HARBOUR,  the  original  native  name  of  which  is  CamoMock,  or 
Cammusan,  though  not  the  best,  is  the  most  important  of  all  on  Vancouver 
Island,  and  lies  2  miles  to  the  West  of  Esquimalt.  Its  entrance,  nearly  half  a 
mile  in  width,  between  M^Loughlin  Point  on  the  West,  and  Ogden  Paint  on 
the  East,  runs  to  the  northward  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  it  turns  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  eastward.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  branch  of  the  entrance  is  a 
shoal  spot  of  12  feet.  At  the  point  where  the  harbour  takes  an  easterly  direction 
is  a  sort  of  bar,  and  above  this  the  depth  is  irregular,  but  the  shoalest  spots  are 
all  buoyed  according  to  the  Admiralty  plan.  The  plan  will  furnish  a  better 
guide  than  any  written  description. 

An  important  shoal,  the  Brotchy  Ledge ^  with  one  spot  of  7  feet  only  on  its 
southern  end,  lies  half  a  mile  off  shore,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  entrance,  that  is,  abont 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  the  outer  entrance.  Two  beacons,  one  on  the 
shore,  the  other  on  the  summit  of  a  mount,  and  bearing  N.E.  \  E.,  when  in  one 
mark  its  exact  line  of  direction  ;  great  care  must,  therefore,  be  taken  of  this. 

VICTORIA,  the  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  lies  at  the  head  of 
the  first  branch  of  the  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side. 

Above  Victoria,  the  harbour  extends  1^  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction,  but  its 
upper  part  is  shallow,  and  it  is  nearly  connected  with  Esquimalt  Harbour  by  a 
kind  of  natural  canal,  which  at  some  future  period  may  be  turned  to  good 
advantage. 

Fort  Victoria  is  situated  on  the  southern  end  of  Vancouver  Island,  in  the 
small  harbour  of  Cammusan,  the  entrance  to  which  is  rather  intricate.  The  fort 
is  a  square  enclosure  of  100  yards,  surrounded  by  cedar  pickets,  20  feet  in  height, 
having  octagonal  bastions,  each  containing  six  6-pounder  iron  guns,  at  the 
N.E.  and  S.W.  angles;  the  buildings  are  made  of  squared  timber,  eight  in 
number,  forming  three  sides  of  an  oblong.  This  fort  has  lately  been  established ; 
it  is  badly  situated  with  regard  to  water  and  position,  which  latter  has  been 
chosen  for  its  agricultural  advantages  only.    About  3  miles  distant,  and  nearly 
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connected  by  a  small  inlet,  is  the  Etqoimalt  or  Squimal  Harbour,  which  is  very 
commodious,  and  accessible  at  all  times,  offering  a  much  better  position,  and 
having  also  the  advantage  of  a  supply  of  water  in  the  vicinity. 

This  is  the  best  built  of  the  company's  forts ;  it  requires  loop-holing,  and  a 
platform  or  gallery  to  enable  men  to  fire  over  the  pickets  ;  a  ditch  might  be  cut 
round  it,  but  the  rock  appears  on  the  surface  in  many  places.* 

The  site  of  Victoria  was  chosen  by  Mr.  Chief  Factor  Douglas,  after  a  careful 
survey  of  the  South  end  of  the  island,  in  1842.  Where  the  settlement  is 
founded  there  is  a  range  of  plains  nearly  6  miles  square,  containing  a  g^at 
extent  of  valuable  tillage  and  pasture  land,  abundance  of  timber  around,  and 
water  power  for  flour  or  saw  mills  on  the  canal  of  Camosack,  or  Cammusan. 

Mr.  Douglas,  on  deciding  on  the  situation,  says : — **  Camosack  is  a  pleasant 
and  convenient  site  for  the  establishment,  within  50  yards  of  the  anchorage,  on 
the  border  of  a  large  tract  of  clear  land,  which  extends  eastward  to  Point  Gonzalo, 
at  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  about  6  miles  interiorly,  being  the 
most  picturesque,  and  decidedly  the  most  valuable,  part  of  the  island  that  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover. 

'*  More  than  two-thirds  of  this  section  consists  of  prairie  land,  and  may  be 
converted  either  to  purposes  of  tillage  or  pasture,  for  which  I  have  seen  no  part 
of  the  Indian  country  better  adapted ;  the  rest  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
power  of  water,  is  covered  with  valuable  oak  and  pine  timber.  I  observed^ 
generally  speaking,  but  two  marked  varieties  of  soil  on  the  prairies ;  that  of  the 
best  land  is  a  dark  vegetable  mould,  varying  from  9  to  14  inches  deep,  overlaying 
a  substrate  of  grayish  clayey  loam,  which  produces  the  rankest  growth  of  native 
plants  that  I  have  seen  in  America.,  The  other  variety  is  of  inferior  value,  and 
to  judge  from  the  less  vigorous  appearance  of  the  vegetation  upon  it,  naturally 
more  unproductive.  Both  kinds,  however,  produce  abundance  of  grass,  and 
several  varieties  of  red  clover  grow  on  the  rich  moist  bottoms.  In  two  places, 
particularly,  we  saw  several  acres  of  clover  growing  with  a  luxuriance  and  com- 
pactness more  resembling  the  close  sward  of  a  well-managed  lea  than  the 
product  of  an  uncultivated  waste. 

"  Being  pretty  well  assured  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  as  respects  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  the  climate  being  also  mild  and  pleasant,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  grow  every  kind  of  grain  raised  in  England.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
cannot  speak  confidently  until  we  have  tried  the  experiment  and  tested  the 
climate,  as  there  naay  exist  local  influences,  destructive  of  the  husbandman's 
hopes,  which  cannot  be  discovered  by  other  means.  As,  for  instance,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  damp  fogs  which  daily  spread  over  the  shores  of  Upper  California 
blight  the  crops,  and  greatly  deteriorate  the  wheat  gprown  near  the  sea-coast  in 
that  country.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  such  effect  is  felt  in  the  temperate 
climate  of  Britain,  nearly  corresponding  in  its  insular  situation  and  geographical 
position  with  Vancouver  Island ;  and  I  hope  the  latter  will  also  enjoy  an 
exception  from  an  evil  at  once  disastrous  and  irremediable.  We  are  certain  that 
potatoes  thrive  and  grow  to  a  large  size,  as  the  Indians  have  many  small  fields  in 
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cultivation,  which  appear  to  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  them,  and  I  hope 
that  other  crops  will  do  as  well.  The  canal  of  Camosack  is  nearly  6  miles  long, 
and  its  banks  are  well  wooded  throughout." 

The  results  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  farming  at  Vancouver  Island 
have  answered,  it  is  understood,  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  S.E.  entrance  point  of  the  harbour,  Ogden  Pointy  is  in  lat.  48^24M6'  N., 
Ion.  123°  23'  23"  W.     Variation,  22°  7'  E.,  1847. 

The  following  brief  directions,  by  Mr.  G.  /.  Oibbon^  master  of  H.M.S.  Modeite, 
will  form  a  fitting  conclusion  to  the  foregoing: — 

**  I  should  recommend  all  strangers,  when  bound  into  the  straits,  after  they 
have  made  both  capes,  to  get  into  a  mid-channel  course,  steering  about  £.  |  S. 
until  the  centre  of  Classet  Island  bears  anything  to  the  westward  of  S.S.W., 
then  an  £.  I  N.  course  will  take  you  up  off  Rocky  Point  (which  is  the  most 
south-eastward  projection  of  the  Island  of  Vancouver),  off  which  are  many  rocks 
above  water.  The  largest  of  them  is  about  the  size  of  the  hull  of  a  ship  of  about 
200  tons,  and  is  the  southernmost  of  the  whole  group,  and  sufficiently  to  the 
northward  to  clear  the  shelving  ground  off  False  and  New  Dungeness.  Should 
you  be  bound  for  Port  Victoria,  and  from  the  direction  of  the  wind  have  to 
borrow  on  the  North  shore,  be  sure  to  give  those  rocks  a  berth  of  at  least  half  a 
mile,  for  the  tide  here  runs  very  strong  and  irregular.  From  the  outer  or  southern 
rock,  the  mouth  of  Victoria  bears  N.N.E.  ^  £•>  about  llf  miles  distant.  It  baa 
a  dangerous  rock  lying  off  it,  covered  with  only  11  feet  of  water,  and  bears  from 
the  south-eastern  point  of  the  harbour  about  South,  500  fathoms.  I  knew  of 
no  good  anchorage  without  the  harbour,  the  land  being  steep-to,  and  bottom 
rocky.  Her  Majesty's  sloop  Modeste^  in  September,  1844,  anchored  in  35 
fathoms  about  1  mile  S.  (  £.  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  N.N.E.  }  £.  from 
Rocky  Point." 

Of  the  extremity  of  Vancouver  Island,  beyond  Victoria,  we  have  no  particulars 
but  the  charts.  Between  the  island  and  Rosario  Strait,  described  on  a  former 
page,  is  a  group  of  islands  of  various  dimensions,  some  of  which  were  surveyed 
by  the  United  States'  Exploring  Expedition,  and  others  by  Capt.  Kellett.  The 
principal  are  Lopez  Island,  Orcas  hlandy  and  San  Juan  Island,  Between  the 
East  extreme  of  Vancouver  Island,  which  has  numerous  islets  against  it,  and 
the  last-named  island,  is  the  Haro  Strait  (not  Arro),  named  aAer  one  of  the 
early  explorers.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  has  been  examined  throughout  to 
the  northward,  though  doubtless  such  a  communication  does  exist. 

We  have  thus  described  the  circuit  of  Vancouver  Island  as  far  as  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  the  materials  at  command  will  allow.  The  coast  in  continuation 
is  that  with  which  this  chapter  commences. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

COAST  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA,  FROM  QUEEN  CHARLOTTE 

SOUND  TO  THE  PORTLAND  CANAL. 

The  little  frequented  coast  described  in  the  following  pages  forms  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  is  the  western  seaboard  of  the 
districts  formerly  known  under  the  names  of  New  Hanover  and  New  ComwalL 
The  whole  of  it  is  fronted  by  an  immense  collection  of  islands  of  all  dimensiona 
and  forms.  Within  these  is  a  correspondingly  extensive  series  of  channels  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  forming  a  most  complete  chain  of  inland  nayigation,  which  may 
be  pursued  for  many  degrees  to  the  northward,  without  interruption  or  exposure 
to  the  oceanic  swell.  It  is  true  that  m  many  parts  these  canals  are  too  narrow 
to  be  very  advantageous  for  sailing  vessels  to  work  through,  and  are  therefore 
more  adapted  for  steam  navigation  than  by  other  modes ;  yet  the  great  depth  of 
water,  in  most  parts  all  but  unfathomable,  and  the  boldness  of  the  shores,  make 
this  disadvantage  of  less  importance.  One  feature  adverted  to  by  Vancouver, 
who  has  excellently  surveyed  part  of  this  inland  navigation,  and  which  b 
remarkable,  is,  that  caution  ought  to  be  used  in  passing  close  to  some  of  the 
projecting  points,  for  he  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  perpendicularity  of  the 
cliffs  composing  the  shores,  that  a  shelf  would  sometimes  project  under  water, 
from  the  general  line  of  the  upper  portion,  a  fact  which,  if  neglected,  might  lead 
to  serious  consequences. 

Besides  these  channels  the  continent  is  penetrated  with  numerous  and  peculiar 
canals,  whose  characteristics,  greatly  similar  in  all  cases,  will  be  best  gathered 
from  the  ensuing  descriptions.  There  are  no  rivers,  or  at  least  none  of  importance 
have  been  discovered.  They  are  mere  torrents,  fed  in  summer  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow,  and  in  the  winter  by  the  untiring  deluges  of  this  dismal  climate.  The 
Babine,  the  Nass,  and  the  Stikine,  are  the  only  ones  within  the  territories  visited 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that  may  be  ascended  to  any  distance,  and  even 
these  only  with  considerable  difficulty  and  danger. 

The  primary  discovery  of  the  country  has  been  before  adverted  to,  and  many 
of  the  remarks  are  as  applicable  to  this  as  to  other  portions ;  but  it  is  to  the 
zeal  and  perseverance  of  two  intelligent  men,  who  traded  hither  under  the  licence 
of  the  South  Sea  Company.  These  were  Capts.  Portlock  and  Dixon;  they 
made  the  principal  discoveries  on  the  coast  subsequent  to  Capt.  Cook's  visit  in 
his  last  voyage.  Their  narratives  are,  nevertheless,  too  diffuse,  and  abound  too 
much  with  personal  narrative  and  minutin  to  afford  much  general  information 
on  the  country  they  visited. 

It  is  to  the  excellent  surveys  of  Vancouver,  in  1792,  that  we  owe  the  greater 
part  of  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  tlie  inland  navigation  and  nautical  information 
of  this  country,  and  in  the  subsequent  pages  it  must  be  considered  that  all  portions 
not  otherwise  noticed  have  been  derived  from  the  narrative  of  his  voyage. 

Besides  Portlock,  Dixon,  and  Vancouver,  the  Spaniards  have  surveyed   « 
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portion^  and  their  charts  611  up  the  vacancies  lefl  by  the  other;  but  of  their 
surveys  we  have  no  verbal  description  to  be  of  service.  In  the  voyages  of  Bileares, 
previously  adverted  to,  there  are  also  some  notices  of  visitors  to  this  coast  during 
the  origin  of  the  fur  trade,  as  before  explained,  as  arising  out  of  the  notice 
affrrded  by  Capt.  Cook.  Then  Capt.  Ingraham  visited  the  S.E.  side  of  Queen 
Charlotte  Island ;  and  Capt.  Gray,  vho  discovered  the  Columbia  River,  first 
eiplored  it  in  the  Wa$hington^  which  name  he  applied  to  it. 

With  this  extensive  island,  second  only  in  extent  to  Vancouver  Island,  we  are 
very  imperfectly  acquainted,  though  it  is  believed  to  possess  many  advantages, 
and  to  be  a  fine  island,  destined,  perhaps,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  become  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  trade  and  operations  in  the  Pacific. 

As  before  stated,  the  territory  is  under  the  government  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company ;  and  is  consequently  subject  to  their  laws  and  trade.  But  little,  if 
any,  foreign  commerce  is  therefore  carried  on.  The  whole  productions  of  the 
country,  chiefly  furs  and  peltry,  are  procured  from  the  natives  at  certain  points, 
and  perhaps  at  stated  intervals,  by  the  periodic  visits  of  the  company's  officers. 
Their  posts  are  liable  to  change,  and  therefore  cannot  now  be  definitely  described, 
and  are  of  less  importance,  as  the  local  knowledge  of  these  affairs  must  be  so 
much  more  complete  than  any  we  can  procure  in  Europe.  These  imperfect  notes 
must  be  considered  as  rather  intended  to  give  a  vague  notion  of  the  country  to 
strangers  than  as  specific  instructions  for  visitors. 

Of  the  climate  or  other  productions  of  the  territory  we  have  no  information, 
no  resident  or  traveller,  except  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  more  recently  Sir 
G^rge  Simpson,  having  given  anything  to  the  world  respecting  it. 

The  Indian  inhabitants  are  of  very  different  character,  habits,  and  manners,  to 
those  of  the  American  races  to  the  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  which 
Europeans  are  more  familiar  from  numerous  travellers*  descriptions.  Several 
causes  contribute  to  produce  this  remarkable  variety.  On  the  East  side  of  the 
mountains  the  buffalo  is  the  great  source  of  provision  to  the  Indian  tribes.  They 
are  therefore  hunters,  dependent  on  their  skill  and  activity  for  subsistence.  This 
animal  has  never  penetrated  to  the  West  side  of  these  mountains ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  great  rivers  rising  on  their  West  side  abound  with  salmon,  almost  to 
their  source.  The  inland  tribes  living  chiefly  on  the  margins  of  these  streams 
live  on  salmon  during  the  summer,  and  prepare  great  quantities  of  the  same  fish 
for  their  winter  supply.  By  thus  obtaining  their  subsistence  by  fishing,  they  are 
more  sedentary  than  those  East  of  the  mountains,  and,  from  their  more  settled 
mode  of  life,  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  rude  arts  of  the  savage. 
They  are  more  accustomed  to  continuous  labour,  and  show  great  aptitude  for 
agriculture.  Westerly  winds  prevail  on  the  Pacific  coasts  throughout  the  gpreater 
part  of  the  year,  and  render  the  climate  extremely  moist  and  mild  ;  the  natives 
then  go  about,  even  during  winter,  with  very  slight  clothing.  The  custom  of 
flattening  the  head,  mentioned  on  page  353,  so  common  among  the  southern  tribes, 
appears  to  be  unknown  to  the  tribes  North  of  Vancouver  Island.  But  it  is 
replaced  by  one  equally  singular  and  disgusting.  This  is,  the  labret  or  lip-piece, 
worn  after  they  arrive  at  maturity.  An  incision  is  made  under  the  lower  lip,  in 
which  a  piece  of  wood  or  bone  is  inserted,  and  the  deformity  extended  by  this 
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means  to  the  utmost  limits.  In  the  South  parts  this  custom  ia  going  out  of 
fashion,  from  European  influence.  In  the  North  it  flourishes  unimpaired.  We 
cannot  enter  into  an  enumeration  or  description  of  the  numerous  tribes  and 
fiimilies  they  are  subdivided  into.* 

One  feature  of  the  social  system  of  the  natives  of  this  coast  is,  the  prevalence 
of  slavery.  Fully  one-third  of  the  large  population  are  slaves,  or  "  thralJs"  as 
they  are  termed,  of  the  most  helpless  and  abject  description.  Though  some  of 
these  poor  creatures  are  prisoners  taken  in  war,  yet  most  of  them  have  been  born 
in  their  present  condition.  They  are  as  much  the  property  of  their  roasters  as  so 
many  dogs,  with  the  distinction  that  they  are  the  subjects  of  an  infinitely  greater 
amount  of  cruelty  and  atrocity.  Every  indignity  and  privation  is  heaped  on 
them.  But  this  is  nothing  when  compared  with  the  purely  wanton  atrocity  to 
which  these  most  helpless  and  pitiable  children  of  the  human  race  are  subjected. 
They  are  beaten,  lacerated,  and  maimed  ;  the  mutilations  of  fingers  or  toes,  the 
splitting  of  noses,  the  scooping  out  of  eyes,  being  ordinary  occurrences.  They  are 
butchered,  without  the  excuse  or  the  excitement  of  a  gladiatorial  combat,  to  make 
holidays  ;  and,  as  if  to  carry  persecution  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  wicked 
are  said  to  cease  from  troubling,  their  corpses  are  often  cast  into  the  sea,  to  be 
washed  out  and  in  by  the  tide.  To  show  how  diabolically  ingenious  the  roasters 
are  in  the  work  of  murder,  six  slaves,  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  merry-making  at 
Sitka,  were  placed  in  a  row,  with  their  throats  over  a  sharp  ridge  of  a  rock,  while 
a  pole,  loaded  with  a  chuckling  demon  at  either  end,  ground  away  at  the  backs 
of  their  necks  till  life  was  extinct.  What  a  proof  of  the  degrading  influence  of 
oppression,  that  men  should  submit  in  life  to  treatment  from  which  the  black 
bondmen  of  Cuba  or  Brazil  would  be  glad  to  escape  by  suicide  !  f 

QUEEN  CHARLOTTE  SOUND  was  so  named  by  Capt.  S.  Wedgborough,  of 
the  Experiment,  in  1786.  Capes  Scott  and  Caution  form  its  western  limits,  and 
it  is  the  northern  outlet  of  the  chain  of  inlets  which  insulate  Vancouver  Island. 
Here  there  is  an  interruption  to  the  continuity  of  the  inland  navigation,  which 
extends  from  De  Fuca's  Strait  to  Cross  Sound.  The  navigation  along  this  coast 
is  one  of  considerable  danger,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  fogs,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Virgin  and  Pearl  Rocks.  The  tidal  currents,  too,  are  violent  and 
irregular. 

CAPE  CAUTION,  which  forms  the  N.E.  limit  of  Queen  Charlotte  Sound,  was 
so  named  by  Vancouver  on  his  second  visit,  from  the  dangerous  navigation  in  its 
vicinity.  It  makes  a  conspicuous  cape,  terminating  in  rugged,  rocky,  low 
hummocks,  that  produce  some  dwarf  pine,  and  other  small  trees  and  shrubs.  OfiF 
the  cape  are  some  very  dangerous  breakers,  consisting  apparently  of  three  distinct 
patches,  occupying  the  space  of  a  league.  Their  eastern  part  bears  from  Cape 
Caution  W.  by  N.  }  N.,  distant  about  6  miles  ;  but  the  rocks  that  lie  off  the  shore 
to  the  northward  of  the  cape  reduce  the  width  of  the  channel  between  them  and 
the  breakers  to  about  a  league,  in  which  there  does  not  appear  any  obstruction 
which  is  not  sufliciently  conspicuous  to  be  avoided. 

*  See  Dr.  Scouler  on  the  Norlh-We«t  American  Tribes,  comhiniDg  information  fW>m  Dr, 
Tolmf,  of  the  H.B.C.8.,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  xi.  1841,  pp.  815— 350. 
t  Sir  George  Simpson's  Journey  Round  the  World,  vol.  i.  pp.  5M2-3. 
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The  VIRGIN  and  PEARL  ROCKS  are  two  very  dangeroiu  clusters  off  the 
entrance  to  Smith's  Inlet  They  were  discovered  and  named  by  Mr.  Hanna,  in 
1786.  The  Virgin  Rocks  lie  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  13  miles  from  the  South  point  of 
Smith's  Inlet;  and  the  Pearl  Rocks,  N.W.  |  N.  8  miles  from  the  same  point. 
They  lie  in  a  line,  W.S.W.  from  the  South  extreme  of  Calvert's  Island,  11  and  4 
miles  distant  respectively. 

SMITH'S  INLET.— The  entrance  lies  about  7  miles  North  of  Cape  Caution, 
the  intervening  coast  being  bestrewed  with  rocks  and  islets.  The  entrance  into  it 
is  nearly  closed  by  rocky  islets,  some  producing  shrubs  and  small  trees,  others 
none ;  with  innumerable  rocks,  as  well  above  as  beneath  the  sea,  rendering  it  a 
very  intricate  and  dangerous  navigation  for  shipping.  About  3  leagues  within 
the  entrance  the  rocks  and  islets  cease  to  exist,  and  the  inlet  contracts  to  aboat 
half  a  mile  in  general  width.  The  shores  are  both  formed  of  high  rocky  precipices 
covered  with  wood. 

RIVER'S  CANAL  is  about  a  league  to  the  northward  of  the  North  point  of 
Smith's  Inlet.  The  entrance  to  it  appears  less  dangerous  than  the  latter.  It  has, 
however,  on  its  southern  side  many  rocky  islets  and  rocks,  but  none  were 
discovered  beneath  the  water  level.  By  keeping  on  the  North  side  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  1 J  miles  across,  a  fair  navigable  passage  is  found,  about  half  a  miU  wide, 
between  the  North  shore  and  the  rocky  islets  that  lie  off  its  southern  side.  The 
land  about  its  mouth  is  of  moderate  height,  but  towards  its  head,  where  it  branches 
off  in  different  directions,  the  shores  are  composed  of  high,  steep,  rocky  mountains, 
and,  like  Smith's  Inlet  and  many  other  of  the  canals  in  the  neighbourhood,  there 
was  no  bottom  found  in  the  middle  with  80  fathoms  of  line ;  though  in  the  bays 
found  in  most  of  these  canals  anchorage  may,  in  all  probability,  be  procured. 

From  River's  Canal  a  channel  diverges  towards  the  South  end  of  Calvert's 
Island.  It  is  very  narrow  and  intricate,  leading  through  an  immensity  of  rocks 
and  islets  to  Point  Addenbrooke,  in  Fitzhugh's  Sound. 

CALVERTS  ISLAND  forms  the  exterior  coast  northward  of  Riveras  Canal, 
and  within  it  is  Fitxhugh's  Sound ;  the  former  was  discovered  and  named  by  Mr. 
Duncan ;  the  latter  by  Mr.  Hanna.  Off  the  South  point  of  the  island  are  two 
small  islets.  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  forms  a  steep,  bold  shore,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  great  height,  composed  of  rock,  and,  like  the  eastern 
shore,-  entirely  covered  with  pine  trees. 

Safety  Cove  (Port  Safety  of  Mr.  Duncan  ?)  is  2  leagues  North  of  the  South 
extreme  of  Calvert's  Island,  on  the  West  shore  of  Fitzhugh's  Sound.  It  terminates 
in  a  small  beach,  near  which  is  a  stream  of  excellent  water,  and  an  abundance  of 
wood.  The  depth  is,  however,  rather  great;  17  to  30  fathoms.  A  small  rock 
and  two  rocky  islets  lie  off  its  North  point  of  entrance,  which  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  the  first  place  that  affords  safe  and  convenient  anchorage 
on  the  western  shore  within  Fitzhugh's  Sound.  Vancouver  found  it  a  comfortable 
retreat,  in  August,  1792.  High  water  at  the  time  the  moon  passes  the  meridian ; 
rise  and  fall  about  10  feet. 

At  13  miles  northward  of  Safety  Cove  is  the  passage  which  insulates  Calvert 
Island.  Vancouver  places  its  N.E.  point  in  lat.  51°  A5f.  South  of  this  point  lies 
a  sunken  rock,  which,  though  near  the  shore,  is  dangerous,  being  visible  at  low 
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tide  only  by  the  surf  which  breaks  on  it.  From  this  point  the  passage  extends 
S.W.  by  W.  J  W.y  about  7  miles.  Its  northern  shore  is  composed  of  rocky  islets 
and  rocks,  with  some  scattered  rocks  off  its  northern  shore.  Between  these  rocks 
is  a  passage,  generally  1  or  2  miles  wide,  but  rendered  unpleasant  by  the  want  of 
soundings,  the  depth  being  beyond  150  fathoms. 

FiTZHUOH*s  Sound  extends  for  26  miles  from  Safety  Cove,  in  nearly  a  true 
North  direction  to  Pmnt  Walker ^  where  it  separates  into  two  arms.  The  eastern- 
most was  named  by  Vancouver  after  Edmund  Burke.  Its  S.E.  point  is  Point 
Edmundy  about  2  miles  E.S.E.  from  Point  Walker.  There  are  some  rocks  off  the 
points,  but  the  channel  is  fair.  The  sides  of  the  canal  are  composed  of  compact, 
stupendous  mountains,  and  nearly  perpendicular  rocky  cliffs,  producing  pine  trees 
to  a  considerable  height  above  the  shores,  and  then  barren,  or  nearly  so,  to  their 
lofty  summits,  which  were  mostly  covered  with  snow  in  August 

RESTORATION  COVE  is  about  8  miles  within  the  entrance  to  the  eastern 
branch  of  Burke's  Canal.  It  has  a  fine  sandy  beach,  through  which  flows  an 
excellent  stream  of  water.  The  breadth  of  the  cove  at  its  entrance,  in  a  North 
and  South  direction,  is  about  1^  miles,  and  its  depth  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  soundings,  though  deep,  are  regular,  from  60  fathoms  at  the  entrance, 
to  5  and  10  fathoms  close  to  the  shore.  The  land  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  arm 
is  2}  miles  distant.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  14  feet,  those  in  the  night  I  foot 
higher  than  the  day  tides ;  the  flood  comes  from  the  South,  and  it  is  high  water  at 
the  time  the  moon  passes  the  meridian.     Variation,  19^  15'  E. 

BURKE'S  CANAL  extends  to  the  N.E.,  maintaining  the  same  breadth.  Its 
north-western  side  is  formed  by  a  large  island,  named  by  Vancouver  King*g 
Island,  After  continuing  11  miles  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  N.E.  point 
of  King's  Island,  the  canal  separates  into  two  arms  to  the  N.E.  and  S.£.  at 
Point  Menzies. 

These  arms  were  named  by  Vancouver  Bentinck's  Arms.  The  width  of  that 
to  the  S.E.  in  general  a  little  exceeds  a  mile,  and  the  country  exactly  resembles 
that  contiguous  to  the  branches,  which  have  been  so  repeatedly  described.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  this  canal,  near  the  head  of  a  small  rivulet,  a  native  house,  of 
singular  construction,  was  observed  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  of  Vancouver's  party,  and 
some  Indians  led  them  to  a  village  different  to  any  they  had  seen. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  reached  the  Pacific  after  his  long,  arduous,  and 
perilous  journey  across  the  continent  at  this  point  a  month  after  Vancouver's 
party  had  left.  He  came  to  a  village  of  twenty-six  large  houses,  where  Mr. 
Johnstone  had  come  on  June  Ist,  1793,  as  above  noticed.  He  coasted  along 
King's  Island,  and  learned  that  Macubah  (as  the  natives  termed  Vancouver)  had 
been  there  with  his  large  canoe.     He  commenced  his  return  July  22,  1793.* 

"  This  is  as  desolate,  inhospitable  a  country  as  the  most  melancholy  creature 
could  be  desirous  of  inhabiting.  The  eagle,  crow,  and  raven,  that  occasionally 
bad  borne  us  company  in  our  lonely  researches,  visited  not  these  dreary  shores. 
The  common  shell-fish,  such  as  mussels,  clams,  and  cockles,  and  the  nettle  sam- 
phire and  other  coarse  vegetables,  that  had  been  so  essential  to  our  health  and 

*  Mackenzie's  Trafeb,  p.  348,  et  seq.;  and  Vancouver,  toI.  ii.  pp.  873-4. 
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maintenance  in  all  our  former  excursions  (in  the  southward),  were  hardly  found 
anywhere  to  exist ;  scarcely  any  signs  of  human  beings  were  found  in  the  country, 
which  appears  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  amphibious  race ;  seals  and  sea-otters, 
particularly  the  latter,  were  seen  in  great  uumbers."* 

The  N.E.  point  of  King's  Island  was  named  Point  Edward.  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  entrance  of  Dean's  Canal^  which  penetrates  many  miles  in  a  N.E.  and  North 
direction,  terminating  in  low  marshy  land.  In  this  inlet  neither  ebb  nor  flood 
occasion  any  visible  stream. 

Cascade  Canal  is  to  the  N.W.  of  Point  Edward.  Its  shores  are  bounded  by 
precipices  more  lofty  than  any  hereabouts;  and  from  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains, particularly  on  the  N.E.  shore,  are  some  extremely  grand  and  tremendous 
cascades.  The  canal  which  forms  the  N.W.  side  of  King's  Island  runs  S.W.  to 
Fisher *s  Canal. 

Fisher's  Canal  separates  the  southernmost  of  the  Princess  Royal  Islands 
from  the  main  land. 

The  PRINCESS  ROYAL  ISLANDS  form  a  portion  of  that  immense  archi- 
pelago which  here  fronts  the  American  continent.  On  its  western  side  it  is 
uneven,  rocky,  and  of  moderate  height  The  eastern  shore  rises  more  abruptly, 
and  bounded  behind  with  lofty  snowy  mountains. 

Port  John  is  10  miles  nearly  North  of  the  entrance  to  Burke's  Canal,  before 
described.  It  is  on  the  western  side  of  King's  Island,  and  forms  a  good  harbour. 
Its  North  point  of  entrance  bears  N.  by  E.  2  miles  from  its  South  point.  Before 
its  entrance  are  two  small  islands,  and  towards  its  northern  shore  are  some  rocks. 

To  the  North  of  Port  John  is  the  entrance  to  the  canal  previously  mentioned, 
which  passes  round  the  N.W.  side  of  King's  Island  toward  Cascade  and  Dean's 
Canals.  Fisher's  Canal  continues  its  northern  course  for  12  miles  above  Port 
John,  its  shores  being  comparatively  of  moderate  height.  Its  surface,  covered 
with  wood,  is  very  uneven.  From  this  point  it  takes  a  westerly  course  to  Milbank 
Sound,  and  forms  the  North  limit  of  the  southern  Princess  Royal  Island.  The 
course  is  6rst  about  W.  by  N.  ^  N.  a  league,  the  shores  being  low  and  rocky, 
with  many  detached  rocks  lying  off  them.  The  channel  then  takes  a  more 
southerly  course,  and,  although  there  are  many  rocks  and  breakers  in  it,  they 
are  all  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  avoided  in  fair  weather. 

MILBANK  SOUND  is  an  opening  between  the  Princess  Royal  Islands,  in 
lat.  52°  13^  Its  S.E.  point  is  Cape  Swaine,  so  named  after  the  third  lieutenant 
of  the  Discovery^  Vancouver's  vessel.  Milbank  Sound  was  discovered  and  named 
by  Mr.  Duncan  Its  N.W.  point  is  Point  Day^  off  which  lie  several  very  barren 
rocky  islets.  The  southern  side  of  the  channel  or  sound,  being  entirely  covered 
with  trees  and  with  low  shores,  is  very  pleasant  in  appearance,  but  the  northern 
aides  are  a  rude,  confused  mass  of  low,  rugged  cliffs,  bounded  by  innumerable 
rocky  islets  and  rocks. 

FORT  M*LOUGHLIN,  distant  a  few  miles  from  Milbank  Sound,  is  (or  was) 
one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  posu.  *'  This  very  neat  establishment  was 
planned,  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Finlayson,  of  Red  River,  who  left  the  place  in  an 

*  Vanooaver,  vol.  L  p.  374. 
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unfinished  state  to  Mr.  Manson,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  certainly  made  the  most 
of  the  capabiiities  of  the  situation.    The  site  must  originally  have  been  one  of 
the  most  rugged  spots  imaginable;  a  mere  rock,  in  fact,  as  uneven  as  the 
adjacent  waters  in  a  tempest ;  while  its  soil,  buried  as  it  was  in   its  creyices, 
served  only  to  encumber  the  surface  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.     Besides 
blasting  and  levelling,  Mr.  Manson,  without  the  aid  of  horse  or  ox,  had  intro- 
duced several  thousand  loads  of  gravel,  while,  by  his  judicious  contrivances  in 
the  way  of  fortification,  he  had  rendered  the  place  capable  of  holding  out,  with 
a  garrison  of  twenty  men,  against  all  the  natives  of  the  coast.     Mr.  Manson's 
successor,  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  had  made  considerable  additions  to  the  garden, 
which,  when  Sir  George  Simpson  visited  it  in  1842,  was  about  three  acres  in  extent, 
with  a  soil  principally  formed  of  sea- weed,  and  produced  cabbages,  potatoes^ 
turnips,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables. 

**  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fort  was  a  village  of  about  500  BollaboUaSy  who 
spoke  a  dialect  of  the  Quakeolth  language.  Here  Sir  George  Simpson  first  saw 
that  disgusting  and  singular  ornament  of  the  fair  sex,  the  lip-piece.  The  fashion , 
however,  is  now  wearing  out,  from  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the  whites."* 

Several  inlets  or  arms  run  up  to  the  northward  from  the  canal  leading  from 
Fisher's  Canal  into  Milbank  Sound.  They  are  very  similar  in  cbaractery  and 
need  no  particular  description.  The  principal  arm  out  of  Milbank  Sound  is  the 
westernmost,  and  runs  in  a  general  northerly  direction  for  30  miles,  when  it 
divides,  one  portion  continuing  to  the  northward,  and  a  wider  branch  extending 
eastward  to  Carter's  Bay  and  Mussel  Canal.  These  two  last  derive  their  names 
from  one  of  Vancouver's  party  having  died  from  the  effects  of  poisonous  mussels 
collected  in  Poison  Cove,  lat.  52°  55',  Ion.  128°  i'  W.  The  whole  party  who 
partoolT  of  them  were  seized  with  a  numbness  about  their  faces  and  extremities, 
which  soon  extended  to  their  whole  bodies,  accompanied  with  sickness  and 
giddiness.  This  may  serve  as  a  caution  here,  though  generally  the  shell-fish  is 
wholesome. 

From  Carter's  Bay  the  principal  inlet  continues  its  northward  course,  and 
5  miles  beyond  the  junction  is  an  opening,  apparently  communicating  with  the 
sea,  running  southward  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel;  13  and  17  miles 
farther  on  are  two  openings  on  the  opposite  or  eastern,  which  extend  but  a  short 
distance  inland.  Vancouver  found  scarcely  any  inhabitants  here.  The  tides 
rose  15  feet,  and  it  was  high  water  10^  15'  after  the  moon  passed  the  meridian. 
Continuing  northward,  but  bearing  more  to  the  westward,  the  canal  still  skirts  the 
western  shore  of  the  Princess  Royal  Island,  as  far  as  its  North  extreme.  Near 
this,  on  the  eastern  shore,  is  a  commodious  cove,  where  Vancouver  anchored. 
This  little  bay  is  formed  by  a  stony  beach,  through  which  a  considerable  run  of 
water  falls  into  the  sea.  The  South  point  of  it  is  a  rocky  lump,  covered  with 
trees,  which  becomes  an  island  at  high  water.  The  anchorage  was  in  46  fathoms 
H  cables  from  this  lump,  the  nearest  shore.  A  league  northward  is  a  small 
inlet,  where  a  hot  spring  was  discovered. 

In  sailing   among  the  rocky  precipices  which   compose   the   shores  of  the 

*  Journey  Round  the  World,  toI.  i.  p.  204. 
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channels  hitherto  described,  it  is  not  always  safe  to  make  too  free  with  them  in 
tailing  by ;  for  they  are  frequently  found  to  jut  out  a  few  yards  at  or  a  little 
below  low-water  mark  ;  and  if  a  vessel  should  ground  on  any  of  those  projecting 
points  about  high  water,  she  would,  on  the  falling  tide,  if  heeling  from  the  shore, 
be  in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 

To  the  North  of  this  anchorage  before  mentioned,  the  channel  continues 
between  the  main  land  and  Hawkesbury's  Island.  The  shores  are  like  the  rest 
described,  partly  composed  of  lofty  steep  mountains  rising  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea,  and  covered  from  the  water  side  to  their  summits  with  pines  and 
forest  trees.  The  other  parts,  equally  well  wooded,  are  less  elevated,  and  ter- 
minate in  sandy  beaches  with  projecting  points,  forming  several  small  bays  and 
coves.  It  takes  an  irregular  northerly  direction  for  about  15  miles,  when  it  turns 
eastward  to  Point  Staniforth^  placed  by  Vancouver  in  lat.  53^  54^  Ion.  (corrected) 
128^  33'  W.,  before  reaching  which  Mr.  Whidbey,  who  explored  it,  observed 
more  drift  wood  than  on  any  part  of  the  coast. 

6ARDN£R*S  CANAL  runs  45  miles  in  an  irregular  course  to  the  eastward  ; 
its  upper  part  passing  through  a  country  that  is  almost  an  entirely  barren  waste,' 
nearly  destitute  of  wood  and  verdure,  presenting  to  the  eye  one  rude  mass  of 
almost  naked  rocks,  rising  into  lofty  mountains,  whose  towering  summits,  seeming 
to  overhang  their  bases,  gives  them  a  tremendous  appearance.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  and  many  waterfalls  descend  in  every 
direction  in  the  summer. 

Northward  from  Point  Staniforth  the  principal  branch  of  the  inlet  continues 
17  miles  to  Point  Hopkins^  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  up  to  this  nearly 
straight  and  compact,  moderately  elevated  and  well  covered  with  wood.  North- 
ward of  Point  Hopkins  the  inlet  continues  to  the  lat.  of  54^  4',  where  it  is 
terminated  by  a  border  of  low  land,  differing  from  the  generality  of  these  arms, 
from  the  abrupt  mountains  on  either  side,  continuing  parallel  some  leagues  beyond 
the  head,  forming  a  narrow  valley  covered  with  tall  forest  trees.  The  Salmon 
River  falls  into  an  inlet  running  to  the  East  at  7  miles  above  Point  Hopkins. 

The  North  point  of  Hawkesburt's  Island  is  opposite  Point  Hopkins.  Its 
South  point  is  Point  Gumming ,  in  lat.  53^  18}'.  It  is  thus  about  33  miles  in 
length,  and  from  3  to  1 1  miles  broad.  The  continent  to  the  westward  forms  a 
point,  which  extends  to  about  the  same  latitude  as  the  South  point  of  Hawkes- 
bury*s  Island,  and  having  one  of  the  numerous  arms  or  canals  dividing  them. 

The  North  point  of  the  Ule  de  Gil  is  opposite  Point  Cumming,  and  the  South 
opening  to  the  inlet  last  mentioned.  There  is  anchorage  at  this  North  point: 
it  is  in  a  bay  on  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  about  2  miles  from  its  northern 
extremity  on  the  western  shore  of  the  islet.  Here  Vancouver  anchored  in  40 
fathoms,  stones,  shells,  and  sandy  bottom,  mooring  with  a  hawser  to  the  shore, 
the  outer  points  of  the  bay  bearing  by  compass  N.W.  to  S.E.  by  £.,  distant  a 
cable's  length  from  the  shore.  The  shore  affords  abundance  of  berries  and 
Labrador  tea.  Fish  may  also  be  caught,  which,  in  these  regions,  is  a  very  scarce 
commodity,  and  hence,  from  his  success  in  this,  Vancouver  called  it  Fisherman** 
Cove.  In  this  cove  are  two  considerable  runs  of  fresh  water,  and  wood  may 
easily  be  procured  in  abundance.     Lat.  53°  18}',  Ion.  128°  57'. 
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There  is  also  anchorage  directly  to  the  S.W.  of  the  North  point  of  the  Isle  de 
Gil,  or  Ysla  de  Gil,  which  was  so  named  by  Senr.  Caamano,  in  1792.  It  is  aboat 
6  leagues  long,  North  and  South,  and  5  miles  broad ;  of  a  moderate  though 
uneven  height,  composed  chiefly  of  rocky  materials,  covered  with  inferior  pine 
trees,  and  having  to  the  North  and  N.W.  of  it  much  broken  and  divided  land* 

The  Isle  de  la  Campania,  to  the  westward  of  it,  has  a  conspicuous  ridge  of 
mountains,  and,  when  seen  from  eastward,  with  a  remarkable  peak,  nearly  in  the 
centre,  considerably  above  the  rest.    Their  summits  are  naked  rocks,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  verdure. 

Nepean  Souhd  is  to  the  northward  of  these  islands,  and  that  of  San  Esteran, 
which  is  the  outermost.  The  general  character  of  these  islands  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  surrounding  region.  That  on  the  sea-coast  is  somewhat  leas 
mountainous,  chiefly  covered  with  wood,  and  less  encumbered  with  snow  than  the 
summits  of  the  interior. 

To  the  north-westward  of  these  lie  the  extensive  islands  forming  Pitt's 
Archipelago  and  Banks's  Island,  separated  from  the  continent  by  Grenville's 
•Canal,  and  from  each  other  by  the  Canal  de  Principe ;  the  first  so  named  by 
Vancouver,  on  his  exploration  in  1793,  and  the  latter  by  Senr.  Caamano,  who 
first  navigated  it. 

GRENVILLE'S  CANAL— The  southern  entrance  to  Grenville's  Canal  is 
opposite  to  Fisherman's  Cove,  the  North  point  of  the  Isle  de  Gil.  Its  direction 
is  N.W.  }  N.,  and  is  nearly  straight  for  14  miles  on  this  bearing  to  a  small 
harbour,  or  rather  cove,  on  its  eastern  shore.  For  2  miles  within  it  Mr.  Whidbey 
(July,  1793)  found  the  sea  abounding  in  sea-otters,  who  sported  about  the  boats. 
At  this  part  it  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile  wide,  with  straight  and  compact  shores 
on  each  side.  The  shores  of  the  arm  beyond  this  are  mountainous  on  the  East  or 
continental  side,  and  low  and  rocky  on  the  opposite ;  both  producing  pine  trees, 
interspersed  with  bare  patches.  From  the  small  cove  above  mentioned,  which 
has  a  sandy  beach  at  its  head,  and  a  lagoon  of  water  behind  it,  the  arm  continues 
in  the  same  direction  for  4  miles  farther,  from  an  island  off  the  N.W.  point  of  the 
cove.  It  then  stretches  N.N.W.  }  W.,  about  8  miles  to  the  South  point  of  an 
opening  on  the  eastern  or  continental  shore,  about  a  mile  wide ;  its  opposite 
point  of  entrance  lying  North.  At  this  point  the  width  of  the  main  arm  increases 
to  nearly  half  a  league.  Off  the  South  part  are  many  rocks  above  and  below  the 
surface.    This  inlet  divides  into  three  short  arms,  terminating  in  the  usual  way. 

N.W.  3||  miles  from  this  is  a  small  cove  on  the  East  shore;  and  10  miles 
farther,  N.N.W.  j  W.,  is  a  bay  about  a  mile  wide  and  2  deep,  in  a  N.E.  direc- 
tion, with  many  islets  and  sunken  rocks  in  it.  The  continental  shore  between 
these  last  is  lined  with  innumerable  rocks  and  islets,  nor  is  the  middle  of  the 
channel  free  from  these  obstructions.  Seven  miles  to  the  north-westward  of  this, 
on  the  opposite  or  western  shore,  is  an  extensive  opening,  running  to  S.S.W., 
apparently  dividing  the  land.  Through  this  opening  the  ebb-tide  sets  with  a  very 
rapid  stream,  no  part  of  which  apparently  enters  the  passage  to  the  N.E. 

To  the  northward  of  this  opening  is  a  high  island,  about  7  miles  long;  and  10 
miles  North  of  it  is  Point  Lambert^  on  the  continental  shore.  To  the  N.E.  of 
this  point  is  Port  Essington,  an  extensive  sound,  surrounded  by  a  moderatttlf 
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elevated  country,  particularly  on  the  N.W. ;  but,  to  the  North  and  East,  the  view 
is  bounded  by  lofty  barren  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The 
entrance  to  Port  Essington  is  narrowed  by  a  shoal  against  Point  Lambert,  forming 
a  rounding  spit,  of  3.  to  6  feet  water,  with  many  dead  trees  in  it,  causing  the 
channel  to  be  on  the  North  side.  The  tide  rushes  in  furiously,  the  flood  4,  and 
the  ebb  5  knots,  the  water  being  perfectly  fresh  at  low  tide.  Many  sea-otters 
were  seen. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  Port  Essington  are  some  islands,  forming  the  North 
side  of  the  opening  into  Chatham's  Sound,  to  one  of  which  the  name  of  Raspberry 
Island  was  given  by  Vancouver,  from  the  quantity  of  excellent  raspberries  he 
found  here.  The  passage  through  is  2  miles  long  and  about  a  mile  wide  between 
the  islands,  but  mostly  occupied  by  shoals,  which  contract  it  to  a  very 
narrow  channel  close  on  the  southern  side.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  channel 
Chatham's  Sound  is  interspersed  in  most  directions  with  small  islands,  rocks,  and 
shoals ;  one  in  particular,  an  extensive  sandbank,  bears  N.W.  by  W.  a  league 
from  the  opening.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  bank  are  some  islands,  on  which  the 
compass  is  strongly  affected,  Mr.  Whidbey  finding  a  difference  of  13^  in  the 
direction  of  the  needle. 

Point  Huht  is  very  conspicuous,  and  forms  the  North  point  of  Pitt's 
Archipelago.  It  is  in  lat.  54^  10 J',  and  bears  West  3  miles  from  the  above- 
mentioned  islands.  From  Point  Hunt  the  shores  of  the  land  take  an  irregular 
direction  of  S.W.  J  W.  to  Paint  Pearce^  the  intermediate  space  bounded  by 
innumerable  rocks  and  other  impediments.  Westward  of  this  again,  the  shore 
falls  back  considerably,  forming  a  deep  bay,  with  several  small  openings  running 
south-eastward.  Cape  Ibbetson  is  the  western  point  of  this  bay,  and  the  N.W. 
of  Pitt's  Archipelago.     It  is  a  very  conspicuous,  projecting  land. 

Stephen's  Island  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  these  points,  and  is  about  4  leagues 
long.  Between  Cape  Ibbetson  and  its  S.W.  point  is  a  cluster  of  rocky  islets  and 
sunken  rocks,  which  thus  lie  in  the  opening  seaward  of  the  channel  between 
Stephen's  Island  and  Pitt's  Archipelago.  Northward  of  Stephen's  Island  is  an 
extensive  and  intricate  cluster  of  islets  and  rocks,  forming  a  complete  labyrinth 
to  navigators,  but  on  its  eastern  side  is  a  very  commodious  anchoring  place,  in 
lat.  54^  18^  Ion.  130^  41',  where  Vancouver  stayed  in  company  with  three  ships 
in  search  of  furs,  &c.,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Brown.  The  group  extends 
W.N.W.,  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  North  side  of  Stephen's  Island,  and 
occupying  a  space  of  2  miles  in  width.  To  the  westward  of  this  group,  at  the 
distance  of  2  or  3  miles,  lies  a  low  detached  rock,  with  some  breakers  near  it; 
there  are  other  lurking  rocks  lying  about  the  same  distance  from  Stephen's  Island. 

The  land,  which  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  Grenville's  Canal,  and 
which  we  have  been  describing,  although  it  was  not  traversed  in  the  extent  of  20 
leagues,  was  still  believed  to  consist  of  several  islands,  and  therefore  received  the 
name  of  Pitt's  Archipelago,  after  the  celebrated  statesman. 

The  CANAL  D£  PRINCIPE,  between  the  archipelago  and  Banks's  Island, 
extends  from  the  North  point  of  entrance  into  Nepean  Sound  to  the  North  point 
of  Banks's  Island,  first  N.W.  ^  N.  to  the  South  point  of  Puerto  de  Canaveral, 
and  thence  N.W.  by  W.  |  W.  to  its  N.W.  point,  in  all  about  14  leagues.    The 
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southern  shore  is  nearly  straight  and  compact,  without  soundings  ;  the  northern 
shore  is  much  broken,  bounded  by  many  rocks  and  islets,  and  affording  soundings 
in  several  places.  On  the  S.W.  side  the  acclivity  is  the  greatest ;  but  both  sides 
of  the  canal  may  be  considered  as  elevated  land,  and  are  entirely  covered  with 
pine  trees.     The  shores  abounded  with  a  great  number  of  very  shy  sea-otters. 

PORT  STEPHENS  is  18  miles  from  the  South  end  of  the  channel  on  the 
eastern  shore.  It  was  so  named  by  Capt.  Duncan,  in  the  Princess  Rayal^  in  1788* 
It  is  a  small  opening,  the  entrance  of  which  is  obstructed  by  many  islets  and 
rocks  presenting  no  very  tempting  appearance  as  a  port. 

Port  db  Canaveral  (of  Senr.  Caamano)  is  also  on  the  eastern  shore.  Its 
entrance,  4}  miles  wide,  seems  to  be  free  from  obstruction.  Off  its  S.E.  point  is 
a  small  round  island. 

The  channel  between  Pitt's  Archipelago  and  Banks's  Island  and  Queen 
Charlotte  Island  appears  to  be  of  irregular  depth.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  North 
point  of  Banks's  Island,  20  miles,  is  a  bank  of  sand  and  shells  in  23  to  25  fathoms, 
suddenly  rising  from  30  fathoms,  mud,  on  each  side.  This  bank  apparently 
extends  towards  Point  Ibbetson. 

CHATHAM'S  SOUND  lies  between  Dundas  and  Stephen's  Islands  and  the 
main  land.  The  southern  entrances  have  been  before  described.  Browns 
Pcusage  enters  the  sound  between  the  islands  to  the  North  of  Stephen's  Island 
and  Dundas  Island.  This  latter,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  is  15  miles  long  and 
5  broad.  East  and  West.  The  eastern  shores  of  the  sound  are  low,  and  some- 
what indented  with  small  bays,  and  bounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  shore.  The  interior  country  is  snowy  mountains. 
The  shores  and  islands  in  the  sound  produce  large  numbers  of  pine  trees.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  sound  are  two  clusters  of  rocks  with  breakers  around,  one 
S.S.W.  i  W.  8  miles,  and  the  southernmost  S.W.  by  S.  10|  miles  from  Point 
Maskelyne.  By  daylight  they  are  easily  avoided,  but  by  night  or  in  fogs  they 
must  be  very  dangerous. 

POINT  MASKELYNE,  so  named  after  the  astronomer,  forms  the  S.E.  point 
of  the  entrance  to  Observatory  Inlet  and  Portland  Canal.  Off  it  lie  two  rocky 
islets,  and  to  the  South  of  it  a  rocky  island  close  to  the  shore.  The  opposite  or 
N.W.  point  is  Paint  Wales. 

WORKS  CANAL. — Immediately  East  of  Point  Maskelyne  is  the  entrance  to 
a  branch  which  takes  a  S.E.  direction  for  32  miles ;  its  head  approaching  within 
about  half  a  mile  of  the  N.E.  part  of  Port  Essington,  thus  forming  the  land  into 
a  peninsula.  Its  S.W.  shores  are  nearly  straight  and  compact ;  its  general  width 
from  IJ  to  2  miles,  excepting  near  the  entrance.  An  arm  diverges  from  its  N.E. 
shore,  at  23  miles  within  the  entrance,  and  trends  in  a  general  N.E.  direction, 
but  is  made  into  a  tortuous  channel  by  a  remarkably  steep,  rocky  precipice, 
which  at  high  water  becomes  an  island.  It  had  formerly  been  appropriated  to  the 
residence  of  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  Indians. 

^'  FORT  SIMPSON,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establishments,  was 
originally  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nass  River,  but  had  been  removed  to  this 
peninsula,  washed  on  three  sides  by  Chatham  Sound,  Port  Essington,  and  Works 
Canal.     It  is  the  resort  of  a  vast  number  of  Indians,  amounting  in  all  to  about 
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14,000,  of  various  tribes*  AH  these  visitors  are  turbulent  and  fierce.  Their 
broils,  which  are  invariably  attended  with  bloodshed,  generally  arise  from  the 
most  trivial  causes ;  such,  for  instance,  as  gambling  quarrels,  or  the  neglect  of 
points  of  etiquette.  Here  the  lip-piece  is  in  more  general  use  than  on  any  other 
part  of  the  coast,  but  is  clearly  going  out  of  vogue ;  for  it  was  far  more  common 
among  the  ancient  dames  than  among  the  young  women.  The  anchorage  is  in 
lat.  54°  33'  25^  Ion.  130°  18'."— (Sir  George  Simpson,  vol.  i.  p.  207.) 

At  the  mouth  of  Works  Canal,  N.E.  of  Point  Maskelyne,  is  an  island  which 
divides  the  entrance  into  two  channels ;  in  the  rear  of  this  is  a  short  arm  called 
NassBay,  and  farther  N.E.  is  one  more  extensive;  neither  require  particular  notice. 

OBSERVATORY  INLET.— The  principal  inlet  runs  in  a  N.E.  i  N.  direction  ; 
and  at  21  miles  above  Points  Maskelyne  and  Wales  the  Portland  Canal  diverges 
from  the  principal  one  at  Point  Ramsden.  Off  this  point  are  some  dangerous 
rocks,  only  visible  at  low  water,  and  opposite  to  it  is  a  deep  bay,  with  very 
shallow  water  all  around  it,  except  in  the  N.E.  part,  where  a  branch  enters, 
bringing  down  muddy  water,  which  is  distinguished  flowing  down  the  principal 
arm.  Beyond  this  bay  to  the  N.E.  the  inlet  is  in  general  about  half  a  league 
wide.  The  shores  on  both  sides  are  straight  and  compact ;  a  counter  tide,  or 
strong  under-tow,  is  felt  here,  which  very  much  embarrasses  a  vessel. 

Salmok  Cove  is  20  miles  above  Point  Ramsden,  and  on  the  western  shore  of 
Observatory  Inlet.  It  affords  good  anchorage,  and  every  conyenience.  Here 
Vancouver's  vessel  remained  for  some  time,  in  July,  1793;  and  here  he  placed 
his  observatory,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  of  the  inlet  is  derived.  A 
very  great  abundance  of  salmon  were  taken  here,  up  a  very  fine  run  of  fresh 
water  that  flows  into  the  cove ;  but  they  were  small,  insipid,  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  partaking  in  no  degree  of  the  flavour  of  European  salmon. 

The  latitude  of  the  observatory  was  deduced  as  55°  15'  34",  Ion.  131°  3f  30"^ ; 
variation,  25°  18'  E.,  dip.  75°  54^'.  High  water  at  l^'d'  after  the  moon  passes 
the  meridian,  and  the  tide  generally  rose  about  16  feet. 

Beyond  Salmon  Cove  the  inlet  extends  5  leagues  in  a  North  direction,  when  the 
western  arm  terminates,  and  the  eastern  arm  extends  the  same  distance,  and  forms 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Simpson.  The  bead  of  Observatory  Inlet  is  much  indented 
with  small  bays  and  coves,  and  abounding  in  some  places  with  sunken  rocks. 

PORTLAND'S  CANAL  (so  named  from  the  noble  family  of  Bentinck)  diverges 
from  Point  Ramsden,  in  a  N.  by  W.  J  W.  direction,  for  about  5  miles  ;  thence  it 
bears  in  a  more  northerly  direction  5  leagues  farther,  and  then  trends  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  North,  terminating  in  low,  marshy  land,  in  lat.  55°  45'^  70  miles  from 
its  entrance  in  Chatham's  Sound.  The  shores  of  this  inlet  are  nearly  straight, 
and  in  general  little  more  than  a  mile  asunder,  composed  mostly  of  high,  rocky 
cliffs,  covered  with  pine  trees  to  a  considerable  height ;  but  the  interior  country 
is  a  compact  body  of  high,  barren  mountains,  covered  with  snow.  As  the 
surveying  party  ascended,  salmon  in  abundance  were  leaping  in  all  directions. 
Seals  and  sea-otters  were  also  seen  in  great  numbers,  even  where  the  water  was 
nearly  fresh,  which  was  the  case  upwards  of  20  miles  from  its  termination. 

The  northern  shore  of  the  inlet,  between  Point  Wales  and  Point  Ramsden,  is 
formed  by  several  islands,  behind  which  a  channel  runs  parallel  with  the  directioii 
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of  the  main  inlet.  This  gradually  decreases  in  width  south-westward,  continuing 
13  miles  from  its  N.E.  entrance  to  an  opening  to  the  S.E.  into  the  main  channel. 
Pursuing  the  same  direction,  it  enters  much  broken  land,  intersected  by  arms, 
forming  an  island  about  10  miles  in  circuit,  to  the  N.E.  of  which  is  an  arm 
running  in  a  N.E.  direction,  ending  in  low,  steep,  rocky  shores.  The  shores 
form  many  little  bays  and  coves,  abounding  with  islets  and  rocks.  An  immense 
number  of  sea-otters,  and  some  few  seals,  were  here  seen  by  Vancouver. 

At  7  miles  a  little  to  the  North  of  West  from  Point  Wales,  is  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  an  island,  from  whence  an  arm  extends  in  a  N.  |  W.  direction, 
terminating  in  a  fresh-water  brook,  in  lat.  54°  56\  Ion.  130^  40'.  Its  shores  are 
nearly  straight  and  compact.  A  league  within  the  entrance,  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  three  small  bays  or  coves,  with  four  or  five  islets  before  them. 

The  S.W,  shore,  composing  the  entrance  to  the  above  inlet,  is  much  indented 
with  small  bays,  and  bounded  by  innumerable  rocks,  and,  from  opposite  the 
three  small  bays  or  coves,  it  trends  to  the  S.W.  to  Cape  Fox,  so  named  from  the 
statesman.  About  2  J  miles  S.E.  from  this  point  is  the  outermost  of  a  cluster  of 
rocks  and  islands,  extending  nearly  in  a  S.W.  and  N.E.  direction,  about  half  a 
league.  There  is  a  channel  between  them  and  the  cape.  About  half  a  league 
westward  from  Cape  Fox  is  a  very  commodious  and  well-sheltered  little  cove. 

The  Portland  Canal,  which  may  be  considered  to  terminate  here,  is  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  North  American  continent,  as 
stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  chapter.  The  territory  we  have  just  described 
IS  only  frequented  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  officers  in  their  steam-vessel 
for  the  purposes  of  occasional  trade  with  the  natives.  The  continental  shore  to 
the  northward  belongs  to  Russia,  but  is  leased  by  the  Russian- American  Company 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  trading  purposes,  as  subsequently  explained. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  region,  as  yet  unknown  and  undeveloped, 
is  the  extensive  island  or  archipelago,  named  Queen  Charlotte  Island,  which  is 
imperfectly  described  as  follows. 

QUEEN  CHARLOrrE  ISLAND. 

This  land  was  discovered  nearly  at  the  same  period  by  the  navigators  of  two 
nations.  La  P^rouse  made  the  outer  coast  on  August  10th,  1786,  and  followed 
it  from  South  to  North,  for  50  leagues,  in  the  ensuing  ten  days.  Capt.  Lowrie,  in 
the  SnoWf  Capt.  Cook*  and  Capt.  Guise,  in  the  Experiment,  sailed  from  Nootka 
on  July  27th  in  the  same  year,  and  made  the  land  in  question  soon  afterwards, 
though  the  day  itself  is  not  now  known.  Thus  the  honour  of  discovery  belongs 
to  both  the  English  and  French.  The  name  by  which  it  is  now  known  is 
derived  from  the  vessel  in  which  Capt.  Dixon  made  it  in  the  year  following, 
but  only  assumed  that  it  was  an  island  from  conjecture,  as  it  was  not  proved 
to  be  such  till  Capt.  Douglas,  in  the  Ipkigenia^  sailed  through  the  strait  which 
divides  it  from  the  continent  of  America.  •  It  has  also  been  called  WoMhington, 
Island,  by  Ingraham.  Dixon's  Channel,  which  runs  in  between  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago,  to  the  North  of  it,  was  discovered, 
perhaps,  by  Ensign  Juan  Perez,  in  1774.     It  was  next  seen  by  Dixon,  on  Jirij^ 
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Isty  1786,  though  he  himself  acknowledges  that  Capt.  Douglas  was  the  first  who 
sailed  through  it.  He  then  sailed  nearly  round  the  island,  afterwards  repairing 
to  Nootka.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  also  examined  and  traded  on 
by  Capt.  Duncan,  in  the  Princess  Royal,  in  1787 ;  after  doing  so  he  proceeded 
to  the  eastward  to  some  other  islands,  which  he  named  the  Princess  Royal 
Islands  (which  have  been  before  described),  but  which  have  been  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  archipelago  of  San  Lazaro  of  De  Fonta,  previously  considered 
to  be  apocryphal.  A  part  of  the  features  of  this  latter  were  examined  by  Duncan, 
and  he  anchored  in  nineteen  of  its  harbours,  not  without  being  frequently  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  losing  his  vessel,  but  he  was  indemnified  by  an  ample  trade  in 
furs.  These  are  the  principal  of  those  early  traders  who  have  made  us 
acquainted  with  the  existence  and  a  part  of  the  natural  features  of  this  large  and 
6ne  island.  It  is  included  in  the  British  possessions,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
we  are  very  ignorant  of  its  actual  character  and  resources.  The  following  accounts 
are,  therefore,  necessarily  very  imperfect. 

Dixon,  or  rather  Beresford,  whose  letters  form  part  of  the  account  of  the 
voyage,  says  : — ''  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  not  only  from  the  number  of 
inlets  we  met  with  on  coasting  along  the  shore,  but  from  meeting  the  same 
inhabitants  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  coast,  that  it  is  not  one  continued  land, 
but  rather  forms  a  group  of  islands.  The  land,  in  some  places,  is  considerably 
elevated,  but  not  mountainous,  and  is  totally  covered  with  pines,  which  in  many 
places  afford  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  snow  that  perpetually  covers  the  higher 
gprounds. 

"  The  weather,  whilst  we  were  cruising  here,  was  generally  mild  and  temperate 
(August,  1787),  the  mean  of  the  thermometer  54°.  The  whole  time  we  coasted 
along  from  Cloak  Bay  to  Cape  St.  James,  the  wind  was  generally  steady  at 
N.W.  and  W.N.W.,  but  no  sooner  had  we  doubled  the  cape,  and  got  to  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  land,  than  we  fell  in  with  light  variable  winds  and  intervening 
calms. 

'*  The  number  of  people  we  saw  during  the  whole  of  our  traffic  was  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifly ;  and  if  we  suppose  an  equal  number  to  be  left  on  shore, 
it  will  amount  to  1,700  inhabitants,  which  I  have  reason  to  think  will  be  found 
the  extreme  number  of  people  inhabiting  these  islands,  including  women  and 
children.  The  great  plenty  of  furs  we  met  with  here  sufficiently  indicated  that 
these  people  have  had  no  intercourse  whatever  with  any  civilized  nation  ;  and 
I  doubt  not  but  we  may  justly  claim  the  honour  of  adding  these  islands  to  the 
geography  of  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  ornaments  seen  amongst  them  were 
very  few ;  and  it  is  probable  that  their  knives  and  spears  have  been  obtained 
by  war  rather  than  traffic,  as  there  seems  to  be  a  universal  variance  amongst 
the  various  tribes ;  however,  be  all  this  as  it  may,  they  undoubtedly  approach 
much  nearer  to  a  state  of  savage  brutality  than  any  Indians  we  have  seen  on 
the  coast. 

'*  The  women  distort  the  under  lip  in  the  same  manner  with  those  at  Norfolk 
Sound*  (Sitka),  but  with  this  difference,  that  here  this  wooden  ornament  (labret) 

*  See  Dixon'i  Voyage,  pp.  924-5. 
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seems  to  be  worn  by  either  sex  indiscriminately,  whereas  at  Norfolk  Sound  it  is 
confined  to  those  of  superior  rank.*' 

Queen  Charlotte  Island,  according  to  the  running  survey  made  of  its  outer 
coast  by  Vancouver  in  1794,  which  must  be  taken  as  nearly  correct,  is  about 
160  miles  in  length  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  direction.  Its  greatest  breadth,  at 
the  North  extremity,  is  about  60  miles,  from  which  it  gradually  diminishes  towards 
Cape  St.  James,  its  South  extreme. 

CAPE  ST.  JAMES  is  in  lat.  51°  58'  N.,  Ion.  131°  2'  W.  From  the  cape 
some  rocks  and  rocky  islets  extend  between  the  directions  of  S.S.E.  and  S.E. 
by  S.,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league ;  though  Mr.  Gray,  in  the  Columbia^ 
informed  Vancouver  that  he  had  struck  and  received  some  material  damage  upon 
a  sunken  rock,  which  he  represented  as  lying  at  a  much  greater  distance,  though 
nearly  in  the  same  line  of  direction.  The  cape  was  so  named  by  Mr.  Dixon  from 
the  common  circumstance  of  the  saint's  day  on  which  it  was  Brst  seen.  About 
it  the  land  is  very  moderately  elevated ;  but,  like  that  on  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  it  rises  gradually  to  rugged  and  uneven  mountains,  which  occupy  the 
centre  of  the  country,  descending  towards  its  extremities  to  a  less  height,  and  is 
of  a  more  uniform  appearance. 

Ibbertsom's  Sound,  an  inlet  running  to  the  northward,  is  placed  30  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  St.  James  in  Dixon*s  chart,  but  he  gives  no  particulars 
of  it.  The  weather  was  foggy  here  during  his  cruise  off  the  coast,  but  he  had 
many  interviews  with  the  natives  all  along. 

CAPE  HENRY,  which  is  24  leagues  from  Cape  St.  James,  is  in  lat.  52°  53'  N., 
Ion.  132°  25'.  It  is  a  conspicuous  projecting  cape,  and  forms  the  South  point  of 
a  deep  bay  or  sound,  the  shores  of  which  are  apparently  much  broken,  to  which 
Vancouver  gave  the  name  of  Englefield  Bay,  after  his  much-esteemed  friend. 
Sir  Henry  Englefield.  Its  North  point  of  entrance,  lying  from  Cape  Henry 
N.  27°  W.,  at  the  distance  of  7  leagues,  was  named  Point  Buck  ;  which  also 
forms  the  South  point  of  entrance  into  a  sound  falling  deep  back  to  the  eastward, 
named  by  Vancouver  Cartwright's  Sound,  Its  North  point  of  entrance.  Point 
Hunter^  lies  from  Point  Buck  N.  25°  W.,  distant  10  miles,  and  a  little  within 
this  line  of  direction  is  an  island  near  the  northern  shore. 

RENNELUS  SOUND,  so  named  by  Capt.  Dixon,  appears  to  be  very  exten- 
sive, and  takes  an  easterly  direction  to  the  northward  of  Point  Hunter.  Its 
entrance,  according  to  the  observations  of  Vancouver,  is  in  lat.  53°  28'  N., 
Ion.  132°  49' W.  The  land  appears  much  broken,  and  the  coast  composed  of 
steep  mountainous  precipices,  divided  from  each  other  by  water.  These  gradually 
decrease  in  height  toward  the  North  extremity  of  the  island,  to  which  point  the 
shore  is  more  or  less  lined  with  scattered  islets  and  rocks,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  land. 

HIPPAH  ISLAND  lies  N.  32°  W.  15^  leagues  from  Point  Hunter,  and  forms 
the  northern  limit  of  Rennell's  Sound.  It  is  a  high,  steep,  cliffy  hill,  ending  in 
a  low  projecting  point,  to  the  N.E.  of  which  lie  some  breakers,  though  at  no 
great  distance.    The  island  was  thus  named  by  Dixon,*  from  its  being  inhabited 

•  Voyage,  p.  206. 
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by  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  had  fortified  themselves  precisely  in  the  manner  of  a 
hippah  (e-pah)  of  the  New  Zealanders.     It  is  in  lat.  53°  33',  Ion.  133°  7^ 

Point  Frederick  lies  N.  17°  W.  26  miles  from  Hippah  Island,  and  is  the 
West  extremity  of  a  projecting  land,  appearing  like  two  islands;  it  is  about 
22  miles  S.  14°  W.  from  Point  North,  the  N.W.  extreme  of  Queen  Charlotte 
Island  :  between  it  and  Hippah  Island  is  Clonard  Bay,  but  we  have  no  par- 
ticulars of  it. 

The  N.W.  point  of  the  principal  portion  of  these  islands  is  named  in  the 
Spanish  charts  Cape  Florida  Blanca,  and  near  to  it  is  Cape  Santa  Margarita, 

CLOAK  BAY  lies  to  the  southward  of  North  Island.  It  was  so  named  by 
Dixon,  from  the  number  of  fur  cloaks  (principally  of  sea<otter  skins)  purchased 
from  the  natives  here.  Dixon  says,  *' There  appeared  to  be  an  excellent  harbour, 
well  land-locked,  about  a  league  ahead  ;  we  found  soundings  from  10  to  25 
fathoms  water,  over  a  rocky  bottom  ;  but  unluckily  could  not  reach  it,  from  the 
contrary  wind  and  strong  tide." — (P.  200.) 

Langara  Island  forms  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  group;  and  North  Point,  its 
outer  end,  is  in  lat.  54° 20',lon.  133°  IT.  The  coast  here  turns  to  the  eastward, 
continuing  so,  irregularly,  for  about  65  miles,  to  Point  Ymbisible,  or  Rose; 
having  in  the  interval  Port  Masaredo,  M^Intyre*s  Bay,  and  Port  Estrada, 
That  these  exist,  and  probably  many  other  places  of  shelter,  is  the  whole  amount 
of  our  knowledge. 

Of  the  eastern  side  of  the  islands  we  have  only  the  representations  of  Mr. 
Duncan,  and  other  early  navigators.  At  35  miles  from  the  N.E.  point  an 
extensive  opening  is  marked,  called  Trollope*s  River.  In  some  of  the  charts,  as 
in  that  of  Meares,  this  opening  is  made  to  communicate  with  Rennell's  Sound  on 
the  western  shore,  thus  separating  the  land  into  two  larger  islands  at  least.  This 
is  more  than  probable,  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  former  part  of  the 
description,  and  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  Sitka  Archipelago, 
the  assumption  of  which  was  formed  from  similar  facts,  that  the  same  individuals 
of  the  native  tribes  were  seen  by  the  traders,  Dixon  and  others,  on  both  sides  of 
the  group  at  different  times.  On  the  coast,  southward  of  this,  there  is  a  settlement 
called  Skidegats, 

At  4  leagues  from  the  South  extremity  of  Cape  St.  James  is  Rose's  Harbour^ 
or  Bay  de  Lvjan  of  the  Spaniards;  it  appears  to  be  embarrassed  with  rocks,  on 
its  South  side  especially. 

DIXON'S  CHANNEL  is  the  strait  separating  the  Queen  Charlotte  Archi- 
pelago from  the  islands  fronting  the  continental  shore.  As  stated  previously,  its 
northern  entrance  was  first  seen  by  Perez  in  1774,  and  therefore  ought  perhaps 
to  be  called  by  his  name.  Capt.  Douglas,  in  the  Iphigenia,  also,  was  the  first 
who  passed  through  it,  and  he  too  has  some  claim  to  its  designation.  But  Capt. 
Dixon,  who  was  the  principal  oflicer  in  these  expeditions,  has  the  priority  of  dis- 
covery, except  that  of  the  Spaniards,  as  above  mentioned. 

The  following  observations  on  it  are  by  Capt.  Douglas,  its  first  explorer : — 
"  Ships  which  arrive  early  on  the  coast,  where  they  must  expect  to  meet  with 
heavy  gales  of  wind,  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  the  South  end  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  to  enter  the  straits  in  the  lat.  of  52°,  and  Ion.  of 
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130°  3(y,  when  they  will  find  shelter  either  in  the  island  or  in  the  continent.  It 
may  also  be  added,  that  as  ships  which  are  returning  from  the  North  at  a  late 
period  of  the  season  are  liable  to  be  blown  off  the  coast,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  them  to  make  Douglas  Island  and  enter  the  straits  in  the  lat.  of  54°  3(y,  where 
they  will  find  good  anchorage,  as  well  as  inhabitants,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
island.  On  the  continent  they  will  have  also  the  advantage  of  Port  Meares  and 
Sea  Otter  Sound,  brides  several  other  bays  which  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
between  56°  and  54°  North  latitude.  • 


CHAPTER    XV. 

COAST   OF    RUSSIAN    AMERICA,    FROM    PORTLAND 

CANAL  TO   COOK'S   INLET. 

The  whole  of  the  American  coast  North  of  lat.  55°  4(y,  which  is  the  South 
point  of  the  actual  territory  of  the  Russians  according  to  the  international  treaty, 
is  under  the  colonization  of  the  Russian -American  Company.  The  lat.  of  56^ 
would  intersect  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  which  it  was  necessary  to  include.  This 
division  passes  down  the  Portland  Canal,  as  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

The  Russian-American  Company  was  established  under  charter  from  the 
Emperor  Paul,  July  8th,  1799 ;  and  the  extensive  territory  in  question  was 
granted  to  them  to  occupy  and  bring  under  the  dominion  of  Russia.  The 
Russian  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  thus  brought  into 
collision,  and  the  latter  experienced  considerable  loss  in  their  endeavours  to 
prevent  this  extension  of  Russian  power.  But  in  justice  to  Russia  it  must  be 
said,  that  no  country  had  a  better  claim  to  the  territory ;  for  as  early  as  1741, 
Behring,  and  his  companion  Tschirikoff,  had  touched  on  the  continent  in  the  lat. 
of  59°  and  56°  respectively  ;  the  former  seeing  much  of  the  intervening  countries, 
too,  on  his  return  ;  and  by  1763  many  other  adventurers  had  penetrated 
eastward  as  far  as  Kodiak — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  other  nation 
claims  to  have  penetrated  farther  North  than  lat.  53°.  In  addition  to  this, 
Russia  had  as  gradually  improved  her  knowledge  by  possession  as  these  discoveries 
advanced,  and  this,  too,  not  from  any  jealousy  of  other  powers  interfering,  as 
was  the  case  between  Spain,  England,  and  France,  to  the  South.  Thus  the 
settlement  at  Kodiak  was  formed  four  years  before  our  countryman  Meares 
purchased,  or  said  he  did  so,  his  tract  of  land  in  Nootka  Sound,  and  Sitka 
was  founded  ten  or  twelve  years  before  Astoria  was. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  expended  considerable  sums 
in  the  establishment  of  trading  posts  on  the  large  River  Stikine,  in  lat.  56^  2(y. 
The   Russians   resented    by   force    this   procedure  of  the    company,  although 

*  Douglas,  ID  Meares,  p.  932. 
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England  claimed  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  rivers  flowing  from  the  interior 
of  the  continent  to  the  Pacific,  across  the  line  of  boundary  established  under 
the  treaty  of  1825.  The  British  government  required  redress  for  this  infraction 
of  the  treaty ;  and  after  negotiation  between  the  two  governments  and  the  two 
chartered  companies,  it  was  agreed,  in  1839,  that  from  the  1st  June,  1840,  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  should  enjoy  for  ten  years  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
continent  assigned  to  Russia  by  Mr.  Canning  in  1825,  and  extending  from 
54^  4(y  N.  to  Cape  Spenser,  near  58^  W.,  in  consideration  of  the  annual 
payment  of  2,000  otter  skins  to  the  Russian- American  Company. 

The  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  English  possessions  was  fixed  by  the 
convention  agreed  to  by  the  respective  powers,  February  28th,  1825.  In  the 
appendix  to  this  volume  will  be  found  the  treaty  at  length.  By  its  articles  the 
trade  is  open  to  both  nations  in  the  Pacific;  that  subjects  of  other  powers  shall 
not  land  without  permission  at  the  establishments  of  either  respectively.  The 
boundary  is  fixed  as  commencing  in  lat.  54°  40^  N.,  between  Ion.  131°  and 
133°  W.,  running  northward  along  the  Portland  Canal  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
58°  N. ;  then  north-westward  along  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  parallel  with 
the  coast,  to  the  meridian  of  141°  W. ;  always  provided  that  this  line  shall  not 
exceed  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  the  coast ;  that  no  establishments  shall  be 
formed  by  either  party  within  the  limits  of  that  claimed  by  the  other ;  that  all 
streams  or  rivers  in  the  Russian  territory  shall  be  open  for  navigation  to  the 
British,  either  from  the  ocean  or  the  land ;  that  the  trade  at  Sitka  (except  in 
spirituous  liquors)  should  be  open  for  ten  years  ;  that  vessels  taking  shelter,  from 
distress,  shall  pay  the  same  dues  as  national  vessels,  unless  she  disposes  of  any  of 
her  cargo. 

The  charter  of  the  Russian-American  Company,  granted  in  1799,  was  renewed 
in  1839,  when  they  had  thirty-six  hunting  and  fishing  establishments. 

Sitka,  or  New  Archangel,  founded  in  1805,  is  their  chief  post,  and  here  all 
the  business  of  the  company  is  centred.  Subordinate  to  it  there  is  a  smaller 
establishment  of  a  similar  kind  at  Aliaska,  which  supplies  one  post  in  Bristol  Bay, 
and  three  posts  in  Cook's  Inlet,  all  connected  with  minor  stations  in  the  interior. 
Another  station  in  Norton  Sound  has  its  own  inland  dependencies. 

The  whole  of  the  territory  is  divided  into  six  agencies,  each  controlled  by 
the  governor-general.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Kurile  and  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
those  of  the  large  island  of  Kodiak,  are  regarded  as  the  immediate  subjects  of 
the  Russian  Company,  in  whose  service  every  man  between  eighteen  and  fifty 
may  be  required  to  pass  at  least  three  years. 

The  natives  of  the  country  adjacent  to  Cook's  Inlet  and  Prince  William's 
Sound  also  pay  a  tax  to  the  company,  in  furs  and  skins.  The  other  aborigines 
in  the  Russian  territory  are  not  allowed  to  trade  with  any  people  but  those  of  the 
Russian  Company. 

In  1836  the  number  of  Russians  in  the  territory  of  the  company  was  730  ;  of 
native  subjects,  1,442  Creoles;  and  about  11,000  aborigines  of  the  Kurile, 
Aleutian,  and  Kodiak  Islands. 

At  the  time  of  Sir  George  Simpson's  visit  to  Sitka  in  1842,  the  returns  of  the 
trade,  he  says,  were  nearly  as  follows:-*  10,000  fur  seals;    1,000  sea-otters; 
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12,000  beavers  ;  2,500  land-otters,  foxes,  martens,  &c.  ;  and  20,000  sea-horae 
teeth. 

The  character  of  the  country,  and  its  trade,  &c.,  will  be  gathered  from  the 
previous  remarks  and  the  subsequent  descriptions.  These  are  not  always  perfect. 
A  portion  of  the  interior  sounds  were  explored  and  surveyed  by  Vancouver, 
doubtless  with  his  usual  accuracy,  but  of  course  this  occurred  before  it  wa» 
colonized  by  the  Russian  Company.  Its  chief  settlement,  Sitka,  has  been  visited 
by  many  navigators  since  that  time,  and  indeed  is  the  only  point  of  interest  to 
the  world  in  general.  Of  detailed  description  we  possess  but  little :  this  want 
is,  however,  of  but  little  consequence,  though  for  the  sake  of  rendering  their 
description  of  the  entire  shores  of  the  Pacific  in  some  degree  complete,  the 
ensuing  details  are  given  to  afford  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  country. 

The  PORTLAND  CANAL,  forming  the  boundary,  has  been  described  before, 
pages  431,  2.     Cape  Fox  forms  the  N.W.  point  of  the  approaches  to  it. 

From  this  the  coast  takes  a  rounding  direction  N.W.  by  W.  4  miles,  and  then 
N.  by  W.  J  W.  near  7  miles  farther,  to  a  projecting  point  called  Foggy  Cape^ 
the  coast  being  very  rocky  and  dangerous. 

North  of  Foggy  Cape  is  a  large  bay  filled  with  a  labyrinth  of  small  islands, 
rocks,  and  shoals,  the  north-westernmost  and  largest  being  N.  by  W.  j  W.  nearly 
a  league  distant. 

Cape  Fox  on  the  East,  and  Cape  Northumberland  on  the  West,  bearing 
£.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  5  leagues  apart,  form  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Canal 
de  Revilla  Gigedo  of  Senr.  Caamano,  hereafter  noticed. 

Four  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  island  above  mentioned  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Boca  de  Quadra,  which  is  almost  rendered  inaccessible  by  islets  and  rocks. 
The  inlet  first  takes  a  direction  of  N.E.  \  E.,  to  a  point  7  miles  within  the 
entrance,  whence  the  shores  become  less  elevated,  and  the  inlet  takes  a  S.S.£. 
direction,  and  is  here  about  2  miles  in  width  for  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  the 
point.  On  the  South  shore  above  this  are  three  inconsiderable  rocky  inlets,  from 
the  N.E.  of  which  the  main  branch,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  takes  a 
direction  of  N.N.E.  J  E.  for  4j  leagues  to  its  head,  in  lat.  55^  9',  a  small  border 
of  low  land,  through  which  flow  two  rivulets.  The  sides  of  this  canal  are  nearly 
straight,  firm,  and  compact,  composed  of  high,  steep,  rocky  clifis,  covered  with 
wood. 

Near  the  entrance,  in  the  Canal  de  Revilla  Gigedo,  is  an  islet  called  by 
Vancouver  Slate  Islet,  a  prodigious  mass  of  this  stone  dificring  from  any  other 
about  here.  N.  j  W.  4  miles  from  this  is  Point  Sykes,  and  N.W.  ^  W.  5  miles, 
is  Point  Alava,  between  which  points  is  the  entrance  to  Behm*s  Canal. 

BEHM*S  CANAL  (so  named  after  Major  Behm)  is  one  of  those  extensive  and 
singular  arms  which  abound  on  this  forbidding  and  inhospitable  coast.  It  runs 
northward  for  55  miles,  then  westwardly  and  southwardly,  encircling  the  large 
island  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  and  this  is  separated  on  the  S.W.  by  the  strait  of  the 
same  name  from  the  Island  de  Gravina. 

From  Point  Sykes,  the  S.E.  point  of  the  entrance,  the  South  shore  runs 
N.E.  I  N.  10  miles  to  Point  Nelson^  the  inlet  being  from  2  to  4  miles  wide. 
Eastward  of  Point  Nelson  an  inlet  takes  an  East  and  N.E.  direction  for  10 
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miles,  terminating  in  the  usual  manner.  The  surrounding  country  consists  of  a 
huge  mass  of  steep,  barren,  rocky  mountains,  destitute  of  soil,  the  summits  covered 
with  perpetual  snow :  the  shores  are  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs  rising  from  the 
water's  edge.  The  N.E.  point  of  this  inlet  is  Point  TroUape^  A\  miles  from 
Point  Nelson.  In  this  part  of  the  canal  are  several  islands,  which  separate 
it  into  different  navigable  channels.  Northward  of  Point  Trollope  are  two  long 
narrow  islands  on  the  East  side,  forming  a  narrow  channel  7  miles  long  inside  of 
them.  Off*  the  N.W,  point  of  the  northernmost  of  these,  bearing  N.N.W.  nearly 
a  league  distant,  is  a  very  remarkable  rock,  named  by  Vancouver  the  New 
Eddystone,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  lighthouse  and  rock.  Its 
circumference  at  its  base  is  about  50  yards,  standing  perpendicularly  on  a 
surface  of  fine  dark.coloured  sand.  Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  its  diameter 
regularly  decreases  to  a  few  feet  at  its  apex.  Its  height  was  found  to  be  above 
250  feet,  lat.  55^  29^.  Except  the  bed  of  sand  on  which  it  stands,  and  a  ledge 
of  rocks  to  the  North,  visible  only  at  low  tide,  the  surrounding  depths  are 
unfathomable. 

On  the  East  shore  of  the  canal,  a  league  above  the  New  Eddystone,  is  an 
unimportant  arm,  2  leagues  in  depth,  terminating  in  two  coves,  and  winding 
between  an  immense  body  of  high,  barren,  snowy  mountains.  The  coast  beyond 
this  is  straight  and  compact,  trending  N.  }  W.  9  miles  to  Walker's  Cove,  an 
inlet  extending  2  leagues  E.N.E.  through  rocky,  barren  precipices  to  a  marshy 
termination. 

The  main  inlet  extends  in  a  N.W.  by  N.  direction  from  Walker's  Cove.  The 
water  is  of  a  very  light  colour,  not  very  salt,  and  the  interior  country,  on  the 
Island  of  Revilla  Gigedo,  rises  into  rugged  mountains,  little  inferior  in  height  to 
those  on  the  eastern  side  ;  there  is  a  cluster  of  rocks  a  mile  in  extent  on  the 
East  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  cove  and  the  shores  of  the  canal,  which  are 
nowhere  more  than  2  miles  asunder,  and  afford  some  small  bays  and  coves. 
Proceeding  northward,  the  canal  takes  a  more  westerly  direction  to  Fitzgibban 
Point  on  the  East  side,  in  lat.  55^  56';  and  the  opposite  point  on  the  island  is 
called  Point  Whaley. 

BuRRouoH*s  Bat  extends  N.E.  from  Point  Fitzgibbon  about  2  leagues, 
where  it  is  terminated  by  low  land,  through  which  three  or  four  small  rivulets 
appear  to  flow  over  a  bank  of  mud  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  arm,  and 
reaching  from  side  to  side,  on  which  was  lodged  a  quantity  of  drift  wood.  When 
Vancouver  was  here,  August  1 1th,  1793,  he  found  the  water  perfectly  fresh,  and 
the  whole  surface  of  the  bay  strewed  over  with  salmon,  either  dead  or  in  the  last 
stages  of  existence.  They  were  all  small,  of  one  sort,  and  called  by  him  hunch- 
backed salmon,  from  a  sort  of  excrescence  rising  along  the  backs  of  the  male 
fish.  The  mouths  of  both  fish  were  formed  into  a  sort  of  hook,  resembling  the 
upper  mandible  of  a  hawk  ;  they  had  little  of  the  colour  and  none  of  the  flavour 
of  salmon,  and  were  very  indifferent  and  insipid  food.  In  all  parts  of  the  inlet, 
particularly  in  the  arms,  and  in  every  run  of  fresh  water,  vast  numbers  of  these 
fish  were  seen,  but  all  in  a  sickly  condition.  If  any  just  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  from  the  immense  numbers  found  dead,  not  only  in  the  water,  but  lodged 
on  the  shores  below  high* wHter  mark,  it  would  seem  that  their  death  takes 
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place  immediately  after  spawning,  for  the  purpose  of  which  they  ascend  these 
inlets. 

From  the  mouth  of  Burrough's  Bay,  the  main  inlet  takes  an  irregular 
S.W.  I  W.  direction,  to  a  point  on  the  North  shore,  4  miles  from  Point  Whalcy, 
named  Point  Lees.  Here  the  channel  decreases  in  width  to  less  than  a  mile,  and 
the  water  gradually  assumes  a  darker  colour.  Beyond  Point  Lees  the  North 
shore  of  the  principal  channel  is  formed  by  BelVs  Island,  which  is  about  2  leagues 
long  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  Behind  this  island  is  a  channel  with  steep 
rocky  shores,  covered  with  pine  trees,  of  irregular  width,  in  some  places  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on  the  North  side  of  which  are  these  unimportant  arms. 

The  point  on  the  South  shore,  beyond  the  West  point  of  BelPs  Island,  is  ia 
lat.  55^  5(y,  Ion.  130^  41'  (Vancouver,  vol.  ii.  p.  357) ;  and  here  the  channel  turns 
sharp  to  the  South,  and  widens  in  that  direction.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
canal  is  an  inlet  extending  in  a  N.W.  J  W.  direction  about  4  miles,  containing 
several  sunken  rocks ;  and  on  a  bay  on  the  N.E.  shore  the  remains  of  a  considerable 
Indian  village  were  found,  overrun  with  shrubs,  among  which  a  small  fruited  crab 
was  in  great  abundance. 

South  of  this  inlet  is  a  large  bay,  terminating  in  a  sandy  beach  nearly  all 
round,  its  shores  being  very  moderately  elevated  and  thickly  wooded.  Off  its 
S.E.  point  is  an  island,  but  no  channel  inside  it.  The  interior  country  is  not 
very  high,  particularly  westward,  where  a  low  wooded  country  extends  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach. 

PORT  STEWART,  named  after  one  of  the  mates  of  Vancouver's  ship,  is  to 
the  southward  of  this.  Its  South  point  of  entrance  is  in  lat.  55^  38'  15"  N., 
Ion.  131°  47'  W.;  var.,  28°  SCX  E.  (1793).  Here  Vancouver  remained  with  his 
vessel  in  August  and  September,  1793.  He  found  it  a  small  but  convenient  bay, 
secured,  by  several  islets  before  it,  from  the  wind  in  all  directions.  Great  plenty 
of  excellent  water  was  found  close  at  hand  ;  the  shores  of  moderate  height,  and 
covered  with  pine  trees,  berry  bushes,  and  other  shrubs. 

It  is  formed,  as  before  stated,  by  a  bay  in  the  land,  having  several  islets  and 
rocks  lying  before  it :  within  these,  from  the  South  point  of  its  entrance,  it  takes 
a  course  of  N.N.W.  }  W.,  about  half  a  league  in  length  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  in  breadth.  In  this  space  it  affords  good  and  secure  anchorage,  from  4  to  1 8 
fathoms  water,  good  holding  ground.  The  communication  with  the  shore  is  easy, 
and  wood  and  water  may  be  conveniently  procured  in  the  gpreatest  abundance. 
Towards  its  head  are  two  very  snug  coves  or  basins,  one  of  which  is  a  continuation 
of  the  port,  the  other  formed  by  an  indent  in  the  land  ;  the  soundings  are  from 
6  to  9  fathoms,  admitting  of  a  navigable  though  narrow  channel  into  them. 
There  are  passages  in  several  directions  between  the  islets  lying  before  the 
harbour,  but  they  are  not  very  safe,  in  consequence  of  several  rocks  between  and 
about  their  shores,  visible  only  at  low  tide.  The  best  passage  into  Port  Stewart 
is  between  the  southernmost  isle  and  the  main  land ;  this  is  perfectly  free  from 
any  obstruction,  with  soundings  from  4  fathoms  at  the  side  to  1 1  fathoms  in  the 
middle. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  canal,  southward  of  the  point  where  it  assumes  a- 
southerly  direction,  is  much  broken  and  intersected  with  arms  ;    and  opposite 
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to  Port  Stewart  is  a  cove  near  which  Vancouver  was  attacked  by  the  Indians,  in 
which  two  of  his  men  were  severely  wounded  ;  hence  he  called  it  Traitors  Cove, 
and  a  point  to  the  South  on  which  he  landed,  in  lat.  55°  37',  Escape  Point. 

Caps  Caamano  is  the  South  point  of  the  peninsula,  dividing  the  arm  from 
Clarence  Strait.  It  is  in  lat  55°  29',  Ion.  131°  54'.  It  was  so  called  after 
the  Spanish  <  ommander  who  first  delineated  (though  imperfectly)  these  shores. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  island  of 
Revilla  Gigedo,  is  called  Point  Higgins,  after  the  then  president  of  Chile,  Senr. 
Higgins  de  Vallenar,  and  this  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  North  point  of  the 
Island  Gravina,  S.  J  W.  2  miles  from  Point  Higgins.  From  Point  Vallenar 
lies  a  ledge  of  rocks,  parts  of  which  are  only  visible  at  low  tide  ;  this  ledge  nearly 
joins  on  to  two  small  islands  off  the  point. 

Betton's  Island  lies  to  the  northward  of  Point  Higgins,  against  the  eastern 
coast.  On  its  N.W.  side  are  several  dangerous  rocks,  lying  half  a  mile  from  its 
shore ;  and  between  it  and  the  eastern  shore  are  several  smaller  islands. 

The  CANAL  de  REVILLA  GIGEDO,  of  Seiior  Caamano,  separates,  as 
before  stated,  the  Island,  or  rather  Islands,  of  Gravina  from  the  island  of  its 
name  and  the  main  land.  It  runs  south-westward  from  between  Points  Higgins 
and  Vallenar  to  between  Foggy  and  Northumberland  Capes,  described  previously. 
It  was  not  explored  by  Vancouver,  and  is  apparently  badly  represented  in  the 
Spanish  chart. 

DUKE  of  CLARENCE'S  STRAIT  separates  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archi- 
pelago on  the  West,  from  the  islands  we  have  been  describing  on  the  South,  and 
from  the  Duke  of  York's  and  other  islands  northward,  and  is  probably  the 
opening  distinguished  in  Caamano's  chart  as  the  **  Estrecho  del  Almirante 
Fuentes,  y  Entrada  de  Nostra  Senr.  del  Carmin.**^ 

CAPE  NORTHUMBERLAND  is  the  southernmost  point  of  the  Islands  de 
Gravina.  Off  Cape  Northumberland  are  several  clusters  of  rocks,  the  bearings 
of  the  principal  of  which,  from  a  tolerably  high  round  island  lying  South  from 
the  cape,  are  as  follow:  the  outermost  to  the  N.W.,  N.W,  by  W.,  3J  miles; 
the  south- westernmost,  W.S.W.  4f  miles  ;  the  southernmost,  which  are  the  most 
distant.  South,  6|  miles ;  and  the  south-easternmost,  S.E.  f  E.,  5  miles  distant ; 
within  some  of  these  the  intermediate  spaces  are  occupied  by  an  immense  number 
of  rocks  and  breakers.  The  southernmost  is  a  round  lump  of  barren  rock,  always 
above  water,  with  some  breakers  a  short  distance  from  its  S.E.  side.  N.E.  ^  N. 
44  miles  from  this  lies  the  south-easternmost  of  these  rocks ;  it  is  low,  flat,  and 
double,  always  above  water,  but  has  much  broken  ground  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  south-westernmost  of  them  bear  from  the  South  rock  N.W.  54  miles  ;  they  are 
two  small  rocks,  with  much  broken  ground  North  and  N.E.  of  them.  Between 
these  and  the  eastern  shore  lie  many  dangerous  rocks  and  breakers ;  but  to  the 
northward  of  the  South  rock,  and  between  it  and  these  two  latter  clusters,  there 
did  not  appear  any  dangers. 

Point  Percy  lies  N.W.  by  W.  j  W.  9  miles  rom  Cape  Northumberland.  It 
is  the  western  extremity  of  a  long,  narrow  cluster  of  low  islands,  extending  about 

*  The  Strait  of  Dc  Fonta.    S«e  Fleurieo's  Introduction  to  Marchand,  &c. 
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5  miles  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  nearly  uniting  to  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  much 
broken  North  and  South  of  them.  Between  this  point  and  Cape  Northum- 
berland are  several  clusters  of  dangerous  rocks,  lying  in  all  directions,  a  consider- 
able distance  from  shore,  with  very  irregular  soundings,  from  4  to  3  fathoms 
water ;  but  in  the  day  time  they  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  weeds  growing 
on  them. 

Point  Davison  bears  N.  f  E.  4  miles  from  Point  Percy,  and  is  in  lat.  55°  0}^ 
The  coast  then  runs  North  towards  an  opening  about  2  miles  wide,  appeanng  to 
divide  the  Island  of  Gravina.  In  it  are  innumerable  rocks  and  rocky  islets. 
Northward  of  this  the  shores  trend  N.N.W.  5  miles,  and  then  about  N.  by  W. 

6  leagues  to  Point  Vallenar ;  they  are  nearly  straight  and  compact,  with  a  few 
rocks,  extending  from  the  projecting  points.  The  shores  of  the  Islands  of  Gravina 
are  of  moderate  height,  and  covered  with  wood. 

The  southern  entrance  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Strait  lies,  as  before  stated, 
between  Cape  Northumberland  on  the  East  and  Cape  de  Chacon  on  the  West. 
This  latter  cape  is  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago,  and 
bears  W.S.W.  from  the  former,  8  or  9  leagues  off,  lat.  54°  43',  Ion.  131°  56'. 

The  first  considerable  opening  on  the  western  shore  of  the  strait.  North  of 
Cape  de  Chacon,  is  Moira  Sound ;  a  smaller  one  is  just  to  the  South  of  it.  It 
takes  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  appears  to  be  divided  into  several  branches, 
with  some  islands  lying  before  its  entrance. 

From  this  sound  the  western  shore  takes  a  direction  nearly  North,  and  forms 
some  bays ;  the  largest  of  these,  situated  in  lat.  55°  8',  has,  in  and  before  it, 
several  smaller  islets ;  the  outermost  is  by  far  the  largest ;  and  as  it  in  many 
points  of  view  resembled  a  wedge,  it  was  called  Wedye  Island ;  off  its  South 
point  lies  a  ledge  of  dangerous  rocks. 

The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moira  Sound  is  high,  and  rather  steep  io 
the  sea ;  but  beyond  Wedge  Island  the  straight  and  compact  shores  are  more 
moderately  elevated,  and  the  interior  country  is  composed  of  lofty,  though  uneven 
mountains,  producing  an  almost  impenetrable  forest  of  pine  trees,  from  the  water- 
side nearly  to  their  summits. 

Nine  miles  North  of  Wedge  Island  is  a  projecting  point,  in  lat.  55°  16 J',  and 
to  the  West  of  this  is  Cholmondeley  Sound,  which  extends  to  the  southward, 
divided  into  several  branches.     A  small  island  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  entrance. 

Point  Grindall  bears  from  Cape  Caamano  S.W.  by  W.  4  or  5  miles  distant. 
This  point  projects  from  the  main  land  to  the  westward,  with  some  rocks  and 
breakers  extending  about  a  mile  from  it ;  4  or  5  miles  to  the  S  E.  of  it  is  a  small 
bay,  with  some  islets  and  rocks  lying  off  it. 

The  strait  up  to  this  part  varies  in  width,  from  1|  to  2f  leagues ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  dangers  immediately  adjacent  to  the  shores,  is  open  and  clear 
throughout. 

From  Cape  Caamano  to  Point  Le  Mesurier  the  coast  first  bears  N.W.  by  W. 
near  2  leagues,  and  then  N.N.W.  Halfway  between  these  points  is  a  small 
island,  with  a  passage  between  it  and  the  eastern  shore.  Point  Le  Memrier 
projects  from  the  main  land  to  the  westward,  and  has  some  islets  and  rodui 
extending  about  a  mile  from  it.     Opposite  to  Point  Le  Mesurier  is  Point  OnslaWp 
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N.N.W.  I  W.  5|  miles  distant,  and  between  these  points  is  the  entrance  of  an 
inlet,  nearly  as  extensive  as  the  one  it  enters,  named  Prince  Ernest's  Sound 
(after  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  present  King  of  Hanover).  Point  Onslow  is 
the  South  extreme  of  the  island  or  islands  forming  the  Duke  of  York's  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  above-named  sound  encircles  it  in  a  similar  manner  to  Behm's 
Channel  around  the  Island  of  Revilla  Gigedo. 

The  continental  shore  from  Point  I^e  Mesurier  trends  N.N.E.  }  E.  for  about  4 
leagues,  indented  with  bays  of  different  capacity,  and  some  scattered  rocks  and 
islets  along  its  shores.  The  opposite  shores  then  incline  more  to  the  eastward 
from  this  point ;  and  to  the  northward  of  it  is  the  South  point  of  an  island 
extending  N.N.W.  J  W.  5  miles  in  front  of  a  bay  on  the  East  shore,  on  which 
are  some  islets  and  rocks.  The  western  shore  of  the  island  is  very  much  broken, 
and  has  some  islands  off  it,  but  it  allows  a  tolerably  good  channel  inside  it. 
N.  by  W.  4  W.  from  the  above  bay,  2 J  leagues,  brings  you  to  Point  Warde,  in 
lat.  56°  9\  The  western  shore  is  irregular  in  its  direction,  and  much  broken ; 
opposite  the  island  it  is  6  miles  across,  but  here  its  shores  are  moderately 
elevated,  and  covered  with  the  usual  productions,  and  approach  within  a  mile  of 
each  other.  From  Point  Warde  the  coast  takes  a  sharp  turn  N.E.  by  E,  J  E, 
4  miles,  to  a  point  where  the  channel  divides  into  two  branches;  the  easternmost 
extends  eastward  about  3  leagues,  terminating  in  the  usual  way,  and  named 
Bradjield  Canal,  The  main  branch  extends  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  3  leagues 
to  a  point  in  lat.  56°  20'.  This  branch  is  here  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  broad,  with  a  small  island  and  two  islets  in  its  entrance.  Here  it  again 
divides  into  two  branches,  but  the  N.N.E.  one  is  insignificant ;  the  main  channel 
to  the  West,  before  which  lie  several  rocks  and  small  islets,  is  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  extending  irregularly  to  the  N.W.  and  S.W.,  forming  a 
passage  about  a  league  long  to  Point  Madan,  where  the  channel  is  more  spacious, 
and  again  takes  two  directions,  one  to  the  S.S.W.,  through  a  broken  insulated 
region  ;  the  other  stretching  to  the  N.N.W.  j  W.,  nearly  2  miles  wide.  In  this 
direction  it  proceeds  about  16  miles  to  a  very  conspicuous  point,  in  lat.  56°  34', 
named  Point  Highfield,  where  the  channel  again  appears  to  divide  into  two 
branches  to  the  N.N.W.  and  West.  On  Point  Highfield  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  once  had  a  fort.  • 

The  apparent  opening  to  the  northward  of  Point  Highfield  is  entirely  closed 
by  a  shoal  extending  across  it  from  Point  Rothsay  on  the  East  or  continental 
shore,  and  Point  Blaquiere  on  the  opposite  side,  on  the  edge  of  which  are  only 
6  and  9  feet  water.  To  the  South  of  this  shoal,  and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  are 
four  small  islands  and  two  or  three  islets  ;  one  of  the  former  upon  the  shoal,  and 
.the  others,  at  the  distance  of  \}i  leagues  from  Point  Highfield,  extend  to  the  West 
and  S.W.  of  it.  This  shoal  is  very  steep-to,  and,  by  its  connexion  with  the 
adjoining  land,  it  may  be  said  to  make  the  latter  form  a  portion  of  the  continent. 

Just  to  the  northward  of  this  the  River  Stikine  debouches  on  the  eastern 
shore,  and  near  its  mouth  is  the  fort  of  the  same  name. 

FORT  STIKINE  was  originally  founded  by  the  Russian -American  Company, 
and  had  been  recently  (1842)  transferred  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  a 
lease  of  ten  years,  together  with  the  right  of  hunting  and  trading  in  the  continental 
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territories  of  that  association  as  far  up  as  Cross  Sound.  The  establishment^  of 
which  the  site  had  not  been  well  selected,  was  situated  on  a  peninsula  barely  large 
enough  for  the  necessary  buildings ;  while  the  tide,  by  overflowing  the  isthmus  at 
high  water,  rendered  any  artificial  extension  of  the  premises  almost  impracticable; 
and  the  slime,  that  was  periodically  deposited  by  the  receding  sea,  was  aided  by 
the  putridity  and  filth  of  the  native  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  in  oppressing 
the  atmosphere  with  a  most  nauseous  perfume.  The  harbour,  moreover,  was  so 
narrow,  that  a  vessel  of  a  hundred  tons,  instead  of  swinging  at  anchor,  was  under 
the  necessity  of  mooring  stem  and  stern ;  and  the  supply  of  fresh  water  was 
brought  by  a  wooden  aqueduct,  which  the  savages  might  at  any  time  destroy, 
from  a  stream  about  200  yards  distant. 

The  Stikine  or  Felly's  River  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  by  two  channels 
respectively  4  and  10  miles  distant  from  the  fort.  One  of  them  is  navigable  for 
canoes  ;  while  the  other,  though  only  in  the  season  of  high  water,  can  be  ascended 
by  the  steamer  about  30  miles. 

The  establishment  is  frequented  by  the  Secatquonays,  who  occupy  the  main 
land  about  the  mouths  of  the  river,  and  also  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  amount 
to  about  3,000  souls.  About  4,000  or  5,000  people  are,  in  all,  dependent  on 
Fort  Stikine  for  supplies.  Most  of  these  Indians  make  trading  excursions  into 
the  interior,  in  order  to  obtain  furs.  Their  grand  emporium  is  a  village,  60  miles 
distant  from  Dease*s  Lake,  and  150  from  the  sea,  and  thither  they  resort  three  or 
four  times  a  year.* 

The  North  shore  of  the  principal  arm  now  takes  a  direction  of  S.W.  }  S.  for 
14  miles  from  the  Stikine  River  to  Point  Howe.    The  shores  are  indented  with 
small  bays,  with  some  small  islets  ;  the  opposite,  or  South  shore,  is  about  a  league 
distant ;  and,  to  the  westward  of  Point  Craig,  lying  from  Point  Hood  S.£.  by  E. 
2  leagues,  the  shore  appears  firm  and  compact ;  to  the  East  of  it,  it  is  much 
broken  and  divided.     From  Foint  Howe  the  shore  rounds  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  Point  Alexander.    This  point  is  the  easternmost  of  the  entrance  to  Duncah's 
Canal,  which  stretches  irregularly  North  and  N.  W.  to  its  termination  in  a  shallow 
bay,  bounded  to  the  North  by  a  low  sandy  fiat,  in  lat.  56°  58'.     The  entrance  is 
formed  into  two  channels  by  an  island ;  the  easternmost  is  a  narrow  arm,  6  miles 
long,  with  a  rock  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance  ;  and,  from  the  point  where 
it  diverges,  a  narrow  arm  extends  4}  miles  N.N.E.,  to  a  low  place  producing  very 
long  grass.     The  channel  passes  through  broken  land  in  a  S.W.  direction,  with 
only  3  fathoms,  to  Point  Hood,  in  lat.  56°  44'.     Here  it  communicates  with  the 
more  spacious  western  branch,  about  2  miles  wide,  leading  South  on  the  western 
side  of  the  island  before  mentioned.     Above  it  Duncan's  Canal  stretches  irregu- 
larly, having  on  it  several  islets  and  shallow  bays,  the  latter  principally  on  the 
S.W.    shore.      Point    Mitchell  forms  the  S.W.   point  of  the  canal,   and    is 
opposite  the  opening  of  the  southern  branch  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Strait,  the 
description  of  which  we  will  resume  from  the  point  where  Prince  Ernest's  Sound 
diverges  from  it. 

Point  Onslow,  as  before  mentioned,  is  the  North  point  of  the  entrance  of  Prince 

*  Sir  George  Simpflon,  vol.  i.  pp.  fK)9-10. 
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£rnest*s  Sound ;  and,  from  this  to  Point  Stanhope ^  the  next  projection  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  channel,  the  distance  is  15  miles.  The  interval  forms  a  bay, 
the  shores  of  which  appear  much  broken,  and  has  some  rocky  islets  near  it.  The 
coast  then  extends  N.  j  W.,  about  10  miles,  to  Point  Harrington.  Three  miles  and 
a  half  southward  of  Point  Harrington  is  a  small  island,  on  the  North  side  of 
which  is  an  anchorage,  close  under  the  shores  of  Duke  of  York's  Island.  It 
is  tolerably  well  sheltered  from  the  South  and  S.£.  winds,  but  the  soundings 
are  irregular,  and  the  bottom  in  parts  is  rocky. 

Point  Neshitt  is  in  lat.  56®  15',  and  bears  from  Point  Harrington  N.W. 
about  2  leagues,  the  interval  forming  the  opening  to  an  inlet  bearing  to  the  N.E., 
which  possibly  communicates  with  the  channel  to  the  East  of  the  islands.  Off 
Point  Harrington,  and  nearly  in  mid-channel,  is  a  cluster  of  low  rocks;  and  also 
off  Point  Nesbitt,  extending  southward  from  the  point,  is  a  ledge :  these  seem 
very  dangerous,  as  most  of  them  are  only  visible  at  low  water.  The  western  shore 
of  the  strait  is  moderately  elevated,  of  an  uneven  surface,  and  very  much  divided 
by  water.  The  soundings  in  this  part  are  very  irregular,  from  10  to  30  fathoms, 
and,  in  some  places,  rocky  bottom. 

Bushy  Island,  which  lies  in  the  channel  to  the  northward  of  Point  Nesbitt,  is 
about  2  miles  long,  having  from  its  shores,  on  both  sides,  some  detached  rocks, 
but  admitting  between  it  and  the  eastern  shore  a  navigable  channel.  From  the 
N.W.  side  of  this  island  lies  also  a  chain  of  small  islets,  extending  northward  to 
the  entrance  of  this  opening,  which  is  between  Point  Macnamara  on  the  East,  and 
Point  Colpoys  on  the  West ;  this  bears  West,  1  \  leagues  from  the  former.  Here 
the  channel  enters  from  the  north-eastward,  as  before  described,  and  bears  to  the 
westward  and  S.S.W.  to  the  ocean.  Point  Mitchell,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Duncan*s  Canal,  is  the  point  on  the  North  shore  opposite  to  Point 
Colpoys,  and  is  8  miles  distant.  The  northern  shore  of  this  branch  of  the  strait 
extends  a  little  to  the  southward  of  West  to  Point  Barrie,  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
In  that  space  are  innumerable  rocks  ;  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  points 
there  is  a  large  bay,  about  4  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  the  same  depth ; 
there  are  two  or  three  islets  and  many  rocks  in  it. 

The  southern  shore,  which  forms  the  North  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Archipelago,  and  the  distance  between  Point  Colpoys  and  Point  Baker,  its  East 
and  West  extreme,  is  17  miles.  Just  to  the  south-westward  of  Point  Baker  is  an 
excellent  harbour.  Port  Protection,  which  was  a  haven  which  afforded  Vancouver  an 
asylum  when  he  little  expected  it,  amidst  impending  dangers,  in  September,  1793. 

PORT  PROTECTION  will  be  most  readily  found  by  attending  to  the 
following  directions.  It  is  situated  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Archipelago ;  its  southern  extreme  comprises  the  base  of  a  very  remarkable 
barren  peaked  mountain,  named  Mount  Calder.  This  is  conspicuous  in  many 
points  of  view,  not  from  its  elevation  when  compared  to  the  mountains  on  the 
neighbouring  continent,  but  from  its  height  above  the  rest  of  the  country  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  and  from  its  being  visible  in  various  directions  at  a  great 
distance.  Point  Baker,  in  lat.  56^  20'  30',  Ion.  133®  36',  on  an  islet  close  to  the 
shore,  forms  the  N.E.  point  of  entrance,  from  whence  the  opposite  point  lies 
S.S.W.  i  W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant ;  the  channel  is  good,  and  free  to 
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enter,  yet  there  is  one  lurking  rock,  visible  only  at  low  tide,  lying  in  a  direction 
from  Point  Baker  S.  by  £.  ^  £.  3  cables'  length  distant.  It  is  indicated  by  weeds, 
and  is  clear  all  around.  There  is  also  an  irregular  bank  North  of  Point  Baker, 
with  from  15  to  32  fathoms ;  this,  with  the  meeting  of  the  tides  around  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago,  causes  an  agitation,  or  race,  especially  at  the  flood 
tide,  but  there  is  no  danger ;  the  depth  is  very  great. 

The  harbour  takes  a  general  direction  from  its  entrance  S.E.  by  S.  ^  S.  for  2^ 
.  miles,  and  its  navigable  extent  is  from  5  to  3  cables'  length  in  width,  beyond 
which  it  terminates  in  small  shallow  coves.  The  depth  is  rather  irregular,  from 
30  to  50  fathoms :  the  shores  are  in  most  places  steep  and  rocky,  and  are  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  forest  of  pine  and  other  trees.  They  afford  several  streams 
of  fresh  water ;  some  fish  and  fruit  were  found,  as  also  wild- fowl.  The  tides 
appear  to  be  irregular,  but  come  from  the  South,  and  it  is  high  water  7^  40^  after 
the  moon  passes  the  meridian. 

Points  Baker  and  Barrie  form,  as  before  stated,  the  western  extremes  of  the 
branch  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  Strait,  which  trends  East  and  West.  Westward 
of  this  the  strait  takes  a  southerly  direction  to  the  Pacific,  and  the  western  shore 
of  this  portion  is  formed  by  the  southern  end  of  an  island  which  is  singularly 
intersected  by  deep  bays  and  inlets,  and  the  shores  of  which  are  bestrewed  with 
innumerable  rocks.  Although  this  is  an  island,  yet  to  the  seaman  it  cannot 
be  considered  so,  because  the  narrow  channel  separating  it  from  the  main 
land  North  of  Point  Barrie  is  so  full  of  rocks  and  dangers  that  it  certainly  is  not 
navigable. 

The  western  shore  of  the  strait  is  distant  from  Point  Barrie  in  a  West  direction, 
but  between  is  Conclusion  Island^Qhoui  3^  miles  long,  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  some 
rocks  off  its  shores,  and  lying  in  a  large  bay  full  of  an  infinite  number  of  rocks, 
very  dangerous  even  for  boats ;  consequently  it  is  unimportant.  Between  Point 
Baker  and  Conclusion  Island,  distant  from  the  former  4  miles,  is  a  smaller  island, 
low,  and  about  a  mile  long  North  and  South,  with  a  ledge  of  very  dangerous 
rocks  extending  from  its  South  point.  Off  the  western  shore  of  the  strait,  abreast 
of  this  latter  island,  is  another  small  island.  If  miles  long,  and  having  two 
smaller  ones  lying  off  its  South  point. 

From  hence  the  coast  takes  an  irregular  direction  about  S.  by  E.,  to  a  point 
in  lat.  56°  17',  forming  the  N.E.  point  of  entrance  into  Port  Beauclerc. 

Port  Beauclerc  is  of  easy  access  and  egress,  free  from  every  obstruction  but 
such  as  are  sufficiently  evident  to  be  avoided.  The  opposite  point  of  entrance 
lies  West  2  miles  distant ;  it  extends  N.W.  4J  miles,  and  S.W.  2  miles,  from  the 
points  of  entrance.  Nearly  in  the  middle  is  a  small  island  and  some  rocky 
islets,  and  a  rocky  islet  with  some  rocks  before  its  entrance,  lying  S.S.E.  |  £., 
one  mile  from  the  N.E.  point  of  the  entrance.  The  surrounding  shores  are  in 
general  moderately  elevated,  well  covered  with  wood,  and  water  is  very  easily  to 
be  procured,  as  the  communication  with  the  land  is  sufficiently  commodious. 

Point  Amelius  lies  S.E.  by  S.  J  S.  about  a  league  from  the  entrance  of  Port 
Beauclerc,  and  South  of  it  the  coast  forms  a  bay  about  a  league  to  the  westward, 
and  thence  it  takes  a  more  southerly  direction,  about  7  miles,  to  Point  St.  Albans, 
which  is  a  low  rocky  point,  in  lat.  56°  7',  Ion.  133®  55', — (Vancouver,  vol.  iu 
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p.  414.)  Off  this  portion  of  the  coast,  islets,  rocks,  and  breakers  extend  about 
a  league.     About  3  miles  North  of  the  point  is  a  snug  boat  cove. 

Affleck's  Canal  extends  to  the  N.  by  W.  15  miles,  immediately  to  the 
westward  of  Point  St.  Albans.  Its  eastern  shore  has  rocks  off  it  for  the  first 
league  and  a  half,  and  then  becomes  straight  and  compact  to  its  termination  in 
some  low  land,  through  which  flow  some  streams  of  fresh  water.  The  western 
shore,  which  is  from  half  a  mile  to  2  miles  from  that  opposite,  is  indented  with 
three  large  bays  in  its  southern  part.  The  eastern  sides  of  the  canal  are 
mountainous,  but  not  so  steep  as  the  more  interior  country.  The  western  side  is 
moderately  elevated,  of  uneven  surface,  and  is  covered  with  dwarf,  pine,  and 
other  trees. 

CAPE  DECISION  is  a  very  conspicuous  promontory,  extending  in  a  South 
direction  into  the  ocean,  and  forms  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  we  have 
been  describing;  it  is  in  lat.  56°  2\  Ion.  134°  3^  Southward  of  the  cape  are 
some  islands ;  the  largest.  Coronation  Island^  is  about  7  leagues  in  circuit.  From 
the  N.E.  point  of  this  island,  which  bears  S.  by  E.  4  miles  from  Cape  Decision, 
is  a  range  of  rocky  islets  extending  to  the  North,  within  half  a  league  from  the 
main  land;  the  space  between  them  and  the  cape  appearing  free  from  interruption. 

Cape  Pole  is  the  promontory  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
Archipelago  which  forms,  with  Cape  Decision,  the  entrance  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence's  Strait.  They  bear  W.  by  S.  i  S.,  and  R  by  N.  J  N.,  II  miles 
asunder.  Off  Cape  Pole  is  Warren* s  Island ;  it  is  high,  and  between  it  and  the 
cape  many  lurking  rocks  were  observed.  To  the  southward  of  it  also  are  three 
clusters  of  very  dangerous  rocks,  the  first  lying  from  its  S.W.  point  S.  by  E.  J  E, 
3^  miles  distant ;  the  second,  South,  6  miles,  and  a  small  islet  lying  from  them 
S.E.  at  half  a  league  distant ;  and  the  third  cluster  lies  off  the  S.E.  point  of  the 
island,  which  from  its  N.W.  point  lies  S.E.  |  E.  4  miles,  from  whence  those 
rocks  lie  in  a  direction  S.E.  by  S.  I  S.  about  4  miles  distant.  Nearly  in  mid- 
channel,  between  Warren's  and  Coronation  Islands,  there  was  no  bottom  at 
120  fathoms. 

Although  the  navigation  of  Clarence's  Strait  may  be  free  from  interruption^ 
yet  it  ought  not  to  be  prosecuted  without  much  circumspection. 

Of  the  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Archipelago  we  know  but  very  little, 
and  that  little  is  chiefly  comprised  in  the  Spanish  charts  before  alluded  to,  and  a 
portion  of  it  in  the  atlas  accompanying  the  voyage  of  La  Perouse. 

CAPE  ADDINGTON,  which  appears  to  be  the  next  most  remarkable 
promontory  to  the  South  of  Cape  Pole,  was  so  named  by  Vancouver,  after  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  very  conspicuous,  and,  according  to 
Vancouver,  is  in  lat.  SS""  27',  Ion.  133°  48'. 

PORT  BUCARELI,  a  very  extensive  inland  sea,  lies  at  the  back  of  and  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Addington.  It  was  discovered  by  Ayala  and  Quadra,  the 
two  Spauish  navigators,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  previously.  They 
anchored  here  on  August  16th,  1775,  and  named  it  Puerto  del  Baylio  Bucareli, 
in  honour  of  the  Mexican  viceroy.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  same  as  Sea  Otter 
Sound  of  Meares.  It  is  formed  by  several  islands,  but  the  account  of  the 
Spaniards'  visit,  as  given  by  Maurelle,  the  pilot,  is  so  vague  that  no  description 
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can  be  drawn  from  it.  They  here  took  possession,  in  the  name  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  of  all  the  country  they  saw,  and  all  they  did  not  see.  They  saw  do 
inhabitants,  though  the  remains  of  a  destroyed  hut,  and  some  paths  here  and 
there,  indicated  that  it  was,  or  had  been,  inhabited.  The  unfortunate  La  Perouse 
also  explored  it,  and  a  large  plan.  No.  26  of  the  atlas  of  his  voyage,  is  the  result 
of  that  examination. 

CAPE  SAN  BARTOLOM  is  the  S.W.  point  of  the  entrance  of  this  inlaod 
sea,  and  is  in  lat.  55^  12^',  Ion.  133^  36',  and,  according  to  the  charts,  is  the 
South  extremity  of  a  long  narrow  peninsula,  extending  in  a  southerly  direction, 
with  some  islets  off  it ;  it  is  probably  the  Cape  Barnett  of  Meares.*  From  hence 
the  S.W.  coast  of  the  Archipelago  extends  to  the  S.S.E.  and  East,  to  Cape 
Chacon,  at  the  entrance  of  Clarence's  Strait,  described  on  page  441.  At  the 
South  end  of  the  island  is  the  extensive  bay  called  Port  Cordova  in  the  Spanish 
charts,  and  is  the  Port  Meares  of  that  commander.f 

The  RASA  ISLE,  or  the  WOLF  ROCK,  lying  off  the  mouth  of  Port  Bucareli, 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  impediments  to  navigation  on  the  exterior  coast,  and 
from  these  circumstances  it  obtained  from  Vancouver  its  latter  name.  It  is  a 
very  low,  flat,  rocky  islet,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  breakers  that  extend  some 
distance  from  it :  it  lies  14  miles  S.  21^  E.  from  Cape  St.  Bartolom,  12  miles 
from  the  nearest  point  of  the  contiguous  shore,  and  3  leagues  N.  11°  E.  from 
San  Carlos  Island.  It  was  seen  by  the  Spaniards  in  1775,  who  called  it  Rasa, 
or  low.     By  Capt.  Douglas  it  was  called  Forrester's  Island  in  1786. 

SAN  CARLOS  is  a  small  high  island ;  its  South  point  is  in  lat.  54°  48',  Ion. 
133°  32'.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  Wolf  Rock  appears  to  be  free  from 
interruption,  and  was  passed  safely  by  Capt.  Douglas.  It  was  discovered  by 
Ayala  and  Quadra,  in  August,  1775,  and  by  them  named  San  Carlos  Island.  It 
is  called  Douglas  Island  by  Meares  and  others,  and  Forrester*s  Island  by 
Vancouver,  but  its  real  name  must  be  that  first  applied  by  the  Spaniards.  It  was 
seen  by  Douglas,  in  the  Ipkigenia,  August  13th,  1788.  He  says  it  is  very  high, 
covered  with  verdure,  and  visible  16  or  17  leagues  off. 

We  now  return  to  the  northward. 

Between  Cape  Decision  and  Cape  Ommaney,  which  latter  is  in  lat.  56^  ICV, 
Ion.  134°  33 J',  and  16  miles  distant  from  the  former,  is  Christian's  Sound,  and 
this  forms  the  southern  entrance  to  a  very  extensive  inland  navigation,  extending 

*  Cape  Adamson  is  high  hluff  land,  in  lat.  55''  28'  N.,  Ion.  226°  2V  £.  Cape  BarneU  is  in 
lat  55"^  39",  Ion.  226°  4\  It  is  low  towards  the  sea,  but  rises  within  to  a  considerable  height. 
Between  these  points  is  the  mouth  of  a  Ui'ge  bay.  ''  Having  run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the 
bay,  tbey  entered  the  mouth  of  a  straight  passage,  not  more  than  half  a  mile  across  from  shore  to 
shore,  steering  North.  A  number  of  whales  within  showed  that  there  was  plenty  of  water.  When 
the  ship  anchored  in  17  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  she  was  entirely 
land-locked,  except  at  the  entrance;  and  her  situation  was  named  Sea  Otter  Harbour,  from 
the  very  great  number  of  those  animals  seen  there  "^  Meares,  p.  326. 

t  Port  Meares,  '^  the  western  point  of  land  which  forms  the  bay  when  the  ship  was  at  anchor 
in  23  fathoms,  sand  and  shells,  bore  E.S.B.,  and  the  eastern  point  E.N.E.  So  that  a  ship  lying 
there  is  only  exposed  to  four  points  of  the  compass ;  that  is,  between  E.S.E.  and  E.N.E.  She  will 
be  land-locked  every  other  way,  about  a  mile  from  the  western  shore.  The  latitude  observed  was 
54°  6V  N.,  and  Ion.  from  several  lunars,  227°  54'  £. 

**  In  Port  Meares  there  are  two  large  arms,  or  branches  of  the  sea;  the  one  turns  N.N.E.  aad 
the  other  about  N.N.W.,  which  Capt.  Douglas  supposes  to  have  a  communication  with  Sea  Otter 
Sound,*'^ Meares,  p.  329.  v 
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through  upwards  of  3^  of  latitude,  separating  a  series  of  large  islands  from  the 
continent  of  America.  The  principal  of  these  are  Chatham's  Strait,  leading 
immediately  from  Christian's  Sound  to  the  northward  ;  Prince  Frederick's  Sound, 
diverging  eastward  from  it;  and  Stephens's  Passage,  which  branches  northward 
out  of  the  latter.  These  principal  arms  insulate  the  Sitka  Islands  (or  King  George 
the  Third's  Archipelago),  Admiralty  Island,  and  numerous  subordinate  islands, 
which  will  be  described  in  due  order,  commencing  with  the  continental  shores. 

CHRISTIAN'S  SOUND  is  the  passage  between  Cape  Ommaney  and  Cape 
Decision.  It  is  noticed  again  hereafter.  From  Cape  Decision  the  coast  trends 
N.N.W.  j  W.  3  leagues,  and  then  N,  by  W.  the  same  distance,  to  the  North  point 
of  Port  Malmesbury.  This  is  about  2  leagues  deep  N.£.  and  then  S.S.E.,  and 
has  some  islets  and  rocks  on  it ;  notwithstanding  which  it  affords  very  excellent 
shelter  in  from  17  to  34  and  12  fathoms  water,  and  is  conveniently  situated 
towards  the  ocean.  The  North  point,  called  Point  Harris^  is  rendered  very 
remarkable  by  its  being  a  projecting  point,  on  which  is  a  single  hill,  appearing 
from  many  points  of  view  like  an  island,  with  an  islet  and  some  rocks  extending 
near  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  it.  Seven  miles  farther  northward  is  the  South  point 
of  a  large  bay  full  of  innumerable  islets  and  rocks,  with  a  great  number  of  very 
small  branches  in  various  directions.  Its  N.W.  point  of  entrance.  Point  Ellis,  is 
in  lat.  56"^  31',  Ion.  134°  15\  This  also  forms  the  S.E.  point  of  another  small 
inlet,  equally  intricate,  and  as  much  incommoded  with  islets  and  rocks.  Point 
Sullivan f  which  is  the  next  point  in  the  main  inlet  to  the  northward,  is  in  lat. 
56°  38',  and  East  of  this,  also,  is  an  inlet  full  of  rocks  and  islets.  From  Point 
Sullivan  the  shores  to  the  northward  are  less  rocky,  and  become  firm  and  compact, 
taking  a  direction  of  N.  J  W.  13  miles,  to  Point  Kingsmill,  which  is  conspicuous. 

Point  Kingsmill  is  the  S.W.  point  of  Prince  Frederick's  Sound,  the  opposite 
point  of  entrance  being  Point  Gardner,  the  S.W.  extreme  of  Admiralty  Island. 
This  sound  extends  to  the  N.E.  and  East. 

PRINCE  FREDERICK'S  SOUND.— From  Point  Kingsmill  to  Point  Com- 
wallis  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.E.  i  E.  6J  miles,  the  space  between  being 
occupied  by  two  bays,  each  taking  a  south-easterly  direction,  a  mile  or  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  and  4  or  5  miles  deep,  and  containing  many  islets  and  dangerous 
rocks.  To  the  eastward  of  Point  Cornwallis  is  Port  Camden,  the  West  shore 
of  which  trends  first  E.S.E.  9  miles,  and  then  S.S  E.  \  E.  for  7f  miles  farther. 
From  this  a  branch  about  half  a  league  wide  runs  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  8 
miles,  to  within  2  miles  of  the  head  of  the  inlet  N.E.  of  Point  Ellis,  previously 
mentioned.  The  shores  of  this  branch  of  Port  Camden  are  pretty  free  from 
islets  and  rocks,  but  those  to  the  N.W.  of  it  are  lined  with  them,  and  render  the 
approaching  of  it  extremely  dangerous.  From  the  point  whence  this  branch 
diverges  to  the  South,  another  extends  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  then  southward  as  far 
as  the  northern  part  of  Clarence's  Strait,  having  Point  Barrie  and  Conclusion 
Island  at  its  South  extreme.  But  it  is  perfectly  unnavigable  for  shipping,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  rocks,  islets,  and  shoals  which  extend  throughout 
it     It  serves  to  insulate  the  land  we  have  been  describing. 

The  peninsula,  which  is  connected  with  the  more  eastern  land  by  the  last- 
mentioned  narrow  isthmus,  is  by  no  means  so  high  or  mountainous  as  the  land 
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composing  the  adjacent  countries  on  the  opposite  or  north-eastern  side  of  the 
sound,  which  at  no  great  distance  consists  of  very  lofty,  nigged,  dreary,  barren 
mountains,  covered  with  ice  and  snow ;  but  the  land  composing  the  peninsula 
is  chieHy  of  moderate  height,  and  producing  a  noble  forest  of  large  and  stately 
pine  trees,  of  clean  and  straight  growth,  amongst  which  were  a  few  berry  bushes 
and  some  alders.  The  shores  along  the  bays  are  in  general  low,  and  the  bajrs 
and  arms  abounded  with  a  gpreater  number  of  salmon  and  sea-otters  than  was 
observed  by  Vancouver's  party  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  and  as  they  were 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  the  heads  of  those  places,  it  was  inferred  that 
salmon  and  other  small  fish  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  sea-otters, 
which  are  thus  induced  to  frequent  these  inland  channels,  to  which,  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (August),  such  fishes  resort. 

Paint  Macartney  forms  the  N.E.  point  of  Port  Camden.  It  is  a  large, 
rounding,  though  not  lofty  promontory,  in  which  are  several  small  open  bays,  and 
near  it  several  detached  rocks.  From  hence  the  shore  trends  N.  by  E.  ^  E. 
about  a  league,  where  the  width  of  the  sound  is  about  7  miles  across  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  to  Point  Nepean.  From  this  station  N.N.E.  }  £.  4)  miles  distant,  lies 
a  small  island  with  patches  of  rock  from  this  point  reaching  nearly  to  its  shores. 

The  promontory  still  takes  a  rounding  direction  about  E.N.E.  5  miles  farther, 
from  whence  the  southern  shore  of  the  sound  extends  E.  by  S.  }  S.  17  miles,  to 
the  West  point  of  a  small  cove,  the  only  opening  in  the  shore  from  Point 
Macartney ;  but  off  the  little  projecting  points  between  this  cove  and  that  point, 
are  detached  rocks  lying  at  no  great  distance  from  the  shore.  The  cove  extends 
S.E.  by  S.  about  a  league,  forming  a  narrow  isthmus,  2  miles  across,  from  the 
head  of  Duncan's  Canal  (p.  444),  another  striking  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
insular  state  of  this  region. 

Point  Gardner,  as  before  mentioned,  forms  the  N.W*  point  of  the  entrance 
to  Prince  Frederick's  Sound.  Off  it,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  lie  some  rocks  and  a 
small  island  i  the  former  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  the 
latter  at  that  of  3  miles.  The  coast  hence  rounds  irregularly  to  Point  Townsend, 
a  distance  of  9  miles ;  off  the  projecting  points  are  some  rocks.  Six  and  a  half 
miles  E.N.E.  from  this  is  Point  Nepean,  situated  in  lat.  57°  IC,  Ion.  134®  5'.  It 
is  a  high,  steep,  bluff,  rocky  point,  and  off  it  lies  a  ledge  of  rocks  about  half  a 
mile.  From  this  the  coast  takes  a  more  northerly  direction,  or  N.E.  J  N.  10| 
miles,  to  Point  Pybus ;  the  coast  between  is  much  indented  with  small  bays,  and 
vast  numbers  of  islets  and  rocks  both  above  and  beneath  the  water.  It  is  in 
general  but  moderately  elevated ;  and  although  it  is  composed  of  a  rocky 
substance,  produces  a  very  fine  forest,  chiefly  of  pine  timbers.  Northward  of  this 
is  a  large  channel,  called  Stephens's  Passage ;  Prince  Frederick's  Sound  con. 
tinues  to  the  eastward  and  south-eastward. 

Point  Fanshawy  which  is  the  point  of  the  main  land  opposite,  and  forming  the 
angle  at  which  the  two  channels  diverge,  is  low  and  projecting,  but  very  con- 
spicuous; in  lat.  57°  11',  Ion.  133°  ^5 J'.  The  branch  is  here  8  miles  wide,  and 
its  northern  shore  takes  a  course  E.S.E.,  16  miles,  to  a  low,  narrow  point  of  land 
2J  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  stretching  to  the  South,  called  Pomi 
Vandeput.     Here  the  breadth  of  the  branch  decreases  to  3j^  miles  in  a  Sootk 
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direction,  to  a  steep  bluflf  point ;  from  this  part  the  branch  takes  a  more  southerly 
course.  South  of  Point  Vandeput  a  shoal  extends  about  a  mile,  and  on  its  East 
side  a  small  bay  is  formed,  from  whence  the  eastern  shore  trends  S.E.  by  S. 
7  miles  to  another  point,  off  which  a  shoal  extends  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile. 
The  shore  here  is  a  small  extent  of  flat  land,  lying  immediately  before  the  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  abruptly  to  a  prodigious  height  immediately  behind  the 
border.  A  few  miles  to  the  South  of  this  margin  the  mountains  extended  to  the 
water-side,  when  a  part  of  them  presented  an  uncommonly  awful  appearance, 
rising  with  an  inclination  towards  the  water  to  a  vast  height,  loaded  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  ice  and  snow,  and  overhanging  their  base,  which  seemed 
insufficient  to  bear  the  ponderous  fabric  it  sustained,  and  rendered  the  view  of 
the  passage  beneath  it  horribly  magnificent. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  South  of  this  the  head  of  the  inlet  appears  closed 
by  a  beach  extending  all  round  the  head  of  it.  At  high  water  this  becomes  a 
shallow  bank,  with  an  island  on  it.  Beyond  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Stikine 
River.  Thus  at  low  water  the  land  to  the  West,  of  which  Cape  Decision  is  the 
S.W.  point,  becomes  a  portion  of  the  continent;  at  high  water  it  is  insulated, 
and,  by  means  of  this  channel,  an  inland  navigation,  for  canoes  and  boats,  is 
found  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  in  lat.  47^  3',  to  the 
North  extremity  of  Lynn  Canal,  in  lat.  59^  12',  Ion.  135^  37'.  The  southern  end 
of  the  shallow  portion  of  Prince  Frederick's  Sound  enters  the  arm  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence's  Strait  between  Point  Blaquiere  and  Rothsay,  described  on  page 
443.  Prince  Frederick's  Sound  was  so  named  by  Vancouver  after  the  late 
Duke  of  York,  on  whose  birthday  his  three  years'  survey  of  this  desolate  coast 
was  here  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Whidbey,  during  Vancouver's  survey,  that  in  no  one 
instance,  during  his  researches,  either  in  the  several  branches  of  Prince  William's 
Sound,  in  those  extending  from  Cross  Sound,  or  in  the  numerous  branches  about 
Admiralty  Island,  did  he  find  any  immense  bodies  of  ice  on  the  islands ;  all  those 
which  he  had  seen  on  shore  were  in  the  gullies  or  valleys  of  the  connected  chain 
of  lofty  mountains  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  which  chiefly  constitute  the 
continental  shore  from  Cook's  Inlet  to  Prince  Frederick's  Sound ;  though,  in 
different  places,  these  mountains  are  at  different  distances  from  the  sea-side.  He 
likewise  observes,  that  all  the  islands,  or  groups  of  islands,  were  land  of  a  moderate 
height,  when  compared  with  the  stupendous  mountains  which  compose  the 
continental  boundary,  and  were  still  seen  to  continue  in  a  S.E.  direction  from 
this  shallow  passage,  whilst  the  laud  to  the  westward  of  the  passage  assumed  a 
more  moderate  height,  was  free  from  snow,  and  produced  a  forest  of  lofty  pine  trees.* 

STEPHENS'S  PASSAGE,  which  is  over  95  miles  in  length,  opens  into  Prince 
Frederick's  Sound,  between  Point  Pybus  and  Cape  Fanshaw,  which  are  16  miles 
asunder ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  its  north-western  end  is  rocky,  intricate, 
and  very  dangerous  for  shipping  in  the  entrance  into  Lynn  Canal,  as  hereafter  shown. 

N.  by  £.  6|  miles  from  Cape  Fanshaw  is  Port  Houghton,  There  are  many 
rocks  on  the  shore  between.    The  South  point  of  the  harbour  is  Point  Walpole, 

*  Vancouver,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  SaS-3. 
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near  which  are  some  isleU  and  sunken  rocks:  its  North  point  is  Point  Hobart, 
N.  by  W.  a  league  from  the  other,  and  from  which  extends  a  bank  of  sand,  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore,  but  leaving  a  clear  passage  between  it  and  the 
islets  into  the  port.  It  extends  E.S.E.  5  or  6  miles,  and  is  bounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  forming  the  shores  of  a  snug  harbour,  with  soundings  of  10  to  6 
fathoms  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  sand  and  muddy  bottom.  From 
Point  Hobart  to  Point  Windham  the  bearing  and  distance  are  N.N.W.  |  W. 
12}  miles.  Between  are  several  islets,  in  various  directions.  Opposite  to  Point 
Windham  is  Point  Hugh^  and  here  perhaps  it  may  be  considered  that  Stephens's 
Passage  more  properly  begins. 

Beyond  Point  Hugh  is  Point  Gambier^  bearing  S.S.W.  |  W.  5  miles  from  it; 
and  this  latter  is  N.E.  4  N.  6  miles  from  Point  Pybus,  previously  mentioned. 
Between  the  two  former  points  is  the  entrance  to  Seymours  Canal,  which  extends 
N.W.  by  N.  29  miles  from  Point  Hugh  to  iu  head,  in  lat.  57®  51'.  At  iu 
entrance  it  is  from  2  miles  to  3  miles  wide,  which  gradually  increases  towards  its 
head  to  2  leagues.  At  its  termination  is  a  small  brook  of  fresh  water.  South  of 
this  the  centre  of  the  inlet  is  occupied  by  two  islands,  together  about  8  miles  long, 
having  a  great  number  of  islets  on  their  N.E.  sides.  The  adjacent  country  is 
moderately  high,  and  covered  with  timber  of  large  growth,  excepting  towards 
Point  Hugh,  which  is  a  lofty  rocky  promontory,  from  whence  extends  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  considerable  force. 

This  point  forms  the  South  extreme  of  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  dividing 
Seymour's  Canal  from  Stephens's  Passage.  The  S.W.  coast  of  this  passage, 
which  is  here  about  5  miles  in  breadth,  is  nearly  straight,  compact,  and  free  from 
rocks  or  other  interruptions  up  to  a  high  round  island  lying  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  in  lat.  58°  1^  from  which  the  western  shore  extends  N.  by  W.  8  miles 
to  Point  Arden,  where  the  branch  divides  into  three  arms,  the  principal  one 
directed  to  the  westward. 

The  eastern  shore  of  the  passage,  up  to  this  part,  is  composed  of  a  compact 
range  of  stupendous  mountains,  chiefly  barren,  and  covered  with  ice  and  snow, 
but  affording  some  inlets.  From  Point  Windham,  on  the  South,  to  Point  Astley, 
13  miles  to  the  North,  the  shores  are  very  rocky,  and  contain  many  small,  open 
coves.  The  latter  is  the  South  point  of  a  deep  bay,  about  4  miles  wide,  named 
Holkham  Bay,  on  which  are  three  small  islands,  to  the  westernmost  of  which  a 
shallow  bank  extends  from  each  side  of  the  bay.  Much  floating  ice  was  seen 
within  the  islands.  From  Point  Coke,  its  North  point,  in  a  direction  S.W.  \  S. 
2}  miles,  are  two  small  rocky  islets,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  branch  ;  and  the 
eastern  shore  trends  from  it  N.W.  \  W.  9  or  10  miles  to  Point  Anmer,  the  South 
point  of  Port  Snettisham,  This  harbour  first  extends  about  a  league  from  its 
entrance  in  a  N.E.  direction,  where  on  each  side  the  shores  form  an  extensive 
cove,  terminated  by  a  sandy  beach,  with  a  fine  stream  of  fresh  water.  On  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  entrance  {Point  Styleman)  is  a  small  cove,  on  which  there  is  also  a 
run  of  water,  with  an  islet  lying  before  it.  The  shores  are  high  and  steep,  and 
produce  very  few  trees.  From  the  latter  point,  which  is  in  lat.  57°  53',  Ion. 
133°  49',  the  eastern  shore  trends  about  N.W.  12  miles  towards  the  high  round 
island  before  mentioned.     This  part  is  much  indented  with  small  bays. 
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TACO,  an  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  establisbment,  in  Port  Snettishaniy  is 
on  a  little  harbour  almost  land-locked  by  mountains,  being  partially  exposed 
only  to  the  S.E.  One  of  the  hills,  near  the  fort,  terminates  in  the  form  of  a 
canoe,  which  serves  as  a  barometer.  A  shroud  of  fog  indicates  rain ;  but  the 
clear  vision  of  the  canoe  itself  is  a  sign  of  fair  weather. 

The  fort,  though  it  was  only  a  year  old,  was  yet  very  complete,  with  good 
houses,  lofty  pickets,  and  strong  bastions.  The  establishment  was  maintained 
chiefly  on  the  flesh  of  the  cheveril,  which  is  very  fat,  and  has  an  excellent 
flavour.  Some  of  these  deer  weigh  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  flfly  pounds 
each,  and  they  are  so  numerous  that  Taco  has  this  year  (1842)  sent  to  market 
twelve  hundred  of  their  skins,  being  the  handsome  average  of  a  deer  a  week  for 
every  inmate  of  the  place,  the  post  being  conducted  by  Dr.  Kennedy,  with  an 
assistant  and  twenty- two  men. 

But  extravagance  in  eating  venison  is  here  a  very  lucrative  business ;  for  the 
hide,  after  paying  freight  and  charges,  yields  in  London  a  profit  on  the  prime  cost 
of  the  whole  animal. 

Seven  tribes,  three  of  them  living  on  islands,  and  four  on  the  main  land,  visit 
Taco.  They  muster  about  4,000  souls,  and  are  delighted  to  have  the  English 
settle  among  thend,  and  on  this  ground  are  jealous  of  other  Indians.  The 
bighorn,  sheep,  and  mountain  goat  are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  River  Taco,  falling  into  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  according 
to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  ascended  it  about  35  miles,  pursues  a  serpentine  course 
between  stupendous  mountains,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  points  of 
alluvial  soil,  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge.  In  spite  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current,  the  savages  of  the  coast  ascend  it  100  miles  in  canoes,  and  thence 
trudge  away  on  foot  the  same  distance  to  an  inland  mart,  where  they  drive 
a  profitable  business,  as  middlemen,  with  the  neighbouring  tribes.  Besides 
facilitating  this  traffic,  the  establishment  of  the  fort  has  done  much  to  extinguish 
a  traffic  of  a  very  different  tendency.  Though  some  of  the  skins  previously 
found  their  way  from  this  neighbourhood  to  Sitka  and  Stikine,  yet  most  of  them 
used  to  be  devoted  to  the  purchasing  of  slaves  from  the  Indians  of  Kygarnie  and 
Hood's  Bay.* 

Opposite  to  Paint  Arden^  on  the  West  shore,  is  the  mouth  of  the  arm  leading 
to  the  N.£.  from  Stephens's  Passage.  Its  West  point  of  entrance  is  Point 
Salisbury y  and  it  extends  about  N.  by  £.  13  miles,*  when  the  shores  spread  to 
East  and  West,  and  form  a  basin  about  a  league  broad  and  2  leagues  across, 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  a  small  island  lying  nearly  at  its  N.E.  extremity.  From 
the  shores  of  this  basin  a  compact  body  of  ice  extended  some  distance  nearly  all 
round  at  the  time  of  Vancouver's  visit;  and  the  adjacent  region  is  composed  of 
a  closely  united  continuation  of  the  lofly  range  of  frozen  mountains,  whose 
sides,  almost  perpendicular,  were  formed  entirely  of  rock,  excepting  close  to  the 
water-side,  where  a  few  scattered  dwarf  pine  trees  find  sufficient  soil  to  vegetate 
on;  above  these  the  mountains  were  wrapped  in  undissolving  ice  and  snow. 
From  the  rugged  gullies  in  their  sides  were  projected  immense  bodies  of  ice,  that 


*  Sir  George  SimpsoD,  toI.  i.  pp.  214—216. 
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fcacfed  perpcwlkslarlf  lo  eke  fBrtee  c^  die  viler  in  the  ban,  vUck 
6#  w>  landing  pbce  lor  tbe  boats,  bat  exhibited  m  dmry  and 
aipect  M  tbe  kuematioa  can  poiibfy  n\Ll,v  it.     Tbe  rae  and  Uk  ei  tide 
were  Tcrj  comaArMe,  apfKaratf  to  be  gpwank  U  Id  ieet. 

Fron  Point  Ard^n  tbe  praopal  inlet  takes  a  general  come  of  W.  |  N^ 
is  abovt  a  leagve  in  width.  Aboot  5  Icagncs  along  the  3o«^  ifaofe  is  Pmmt 
Tommff  ferming  the  East  point  c/  a  cove,  wisk  an  itbnd  and  rock  in  ttt 
9Md  anodier  at  the  boctoni  oi  the  e&te.  Here  the  width  of  the  arm  it 
to  half  a  leagne,  and  the  Sontk  shore  stretches  X.W.  |  X.  7  lulcn  In 
core  with  an  islet  1  jing  near  it.  Sorth  froM  this  cove,  1 )  leagues  ditfinf,  is  the 
West  point  of  Dom^^lag  Idmmd^  so  nanKd  after  tke  Bislhop  of  Snliibary,  and 
fiorafcs  the  North  side  of  this  |iortion  of  tke  pnsnge.  It  is  aboot  id  nules  kiag, 
and  6  broad  m  the  middle,  narrowing  towards  ea^  end,  and  separated  froos  tke 
continent  by  a  narrow  channel,  rendered  impasnble  from  its  being  filled  witk 
an  evidence  €4  the  partial  nainre  of  this  pheacmenon,  for  the  other 
free  from  this  obstmctioo. 

To  the  X.W.  of  this  part  is  a  rocky  and  intricate  portion  of  the  passage,  very 
dangcroos  for  the  navigatioB  of  shipping,  so  that  the  commonicatioo  between  it 
and  the  large  channel  to  the  North  and  West  of  it  impeded. 

Tbe  channd  beyond  the  N.W.  point  of  Douglas  s  Island  is  divided  into  two 
branches  by  a  very  narrow  iiland  about  4}  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad. 
Tbe  passage  on  its  X.E.  side  may  be  considered  as  next  to  impassable  for 
skipping,  by  the  rocks  and  islett  at  the  SJE.  end  of  it.  Tbe  other  chamnel  is 
eqoally  uosale  and  intricate,  from  the  same  caaae. 

Opposite  the  North  end  of  the  above  island  is  Paimi  Retreat^  the  northernmost 
point  of  Admiralty  Island ;  it  is  in  lat.  58°  24\  km.  134°  Sdf,  Aboot  a  league 
southward  from  Point  Retreat,  in  tbe  sootbem  channel,  is  a  deep  cove,  Barlaw*M 
Cave^  wbichy  with  the  narrow  island  lying  before  it,  forms  a  very  snog  harbour,  of 
good  access  by  the  passage  roood  to  tbe  North  of  Point  Retreat,  as  the  rocky 
part  of  the  channel  lies  to  the  S.E.  of  it.  To  the  West  of  Point  Retreat  and 
Admiralty  Island  is  that  extensive  branch  named  by  Vancouver  after  the 
nobleman,  Chatham's  Strait,  to  the  South  opening  of  which  we  will  now  retntn. 

CHATHAM'S  STRAIT. — Cape  Decision,  the  S.E.  point  of  entrance,  has  been 
before  described.  It  was  so  named  by  Vancouver,  from  his  having  so  far  decided 
that  the  great  openings  stated  to  exist  by  De  Foote,  De  Fuca,  and  others,  did  not 
exist — a  conclusion  be  was  scarcely  warranted  in  making,  inasmuch  as  a  more 
careful  attention  to  their  narratives  show  some  truth,  although  much  allo^^ed  with 
the  fabulous. 

The  other  point  of  entrance  is  Cape  Ommaney,  the  South  extremity  of  the 
Sitka  Archipelago ;  it  was  so  named  by  Capt.  ColnetL  Off  it  lies  a  rock  called 
WoodtVkB  Rockf  from  one  of  Vancouver's  men  having  been  drowned  here. 

Tlie  opening  between  Capes  Ommaney  and  Decision  was  named  by  Colnett 
Christian's  Sound,  and  off  the  opening  is  a  g^oup  of  small  rocky  islets,  a  league 
in  extent,  called  the  Hazy  Islands.  They  lie  S.  j  £.  16  leagues  from  Cape 
Ommaney,  S.W.  by  W.  }  W.  from  Cape  Decision,  and  3  leagues  West  fioaa 
Coronation  Island,  which  is  the  nearest  land  to  them. 
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The  eastern  shore  of  the  strait,  from  its  southern  point  to  the  entrance  of 
Prince  Frederick's  Sound,  has  been  before  described  (p.  449).  Point  Gardner, 
the  North  point  of  its  entrance,  is  also  the  southern  extremity  of  Admiralty 
Island.  From  this  point  the  eastern  shore  of  the  strait  runs  about  N.  |  W. 
22  miles  to  Hood^$  Bay,  which  is  about  1}  leagues  across  to  Point  Samuel^  and 
has  some  islands  nearly  in  its  centre.  In  the  intermediate  distance  are  two 
smaller  bays,  oflT  the  points  of  each  of  which  islets  and  rocks  lie  at  a  little 
distance. 

Point  Parker  is  9  miles  N.  |  W.  from  Point  Samuel.  The  coast  is  indented 
into  several  small  bays ;  the  shores  are  low,  and  much  divided  by  water.  In  one 
of  these  inlets  Vancouver's  party  found  some  cultivation  of  a  species  of  tobacco, 
the  only  instance  they  had  met  with  among  the  North- West  American  Indians. 
Beyond  this,  still  following  the  same  direction  for  30  miles,  is  Point  Marsden. 
The  land  is  very  moderately  elevated,  covered  with  fine  timber,  chiefly  of  the 
pine  kind,  and  terminating  at  the  water-side  with  alternate  steep  rocky  clifls  and 
small  sandy  bays,  with  a  few  detached  rocks  and  islets  lying  near  it.  Hence 
to  Point  Retreat,  which  is  the  North  extremity  of  Admiralty  Island  before 
mentioned,  the  distance  is  about  16  miles,  the  coast  being  nearly  in  the  same 
direction  and  of  the  same  character  as  that  more  to  the  South. 

ADMIRALTY  ISLAND.— The  shores  of  Admiralty  Island,  which  have  thus 
been  described,  are  about  60  leagues  in  circuit.  With  the  exception  of  its  N.W. 
and  S.E.  parts,  they  are  very  bold,  affording  many  convenient  bays  likely  to 
admit  of  safe  anchorage,  with  fine  streams  of  fresh  water  flowing  into  them,  and 
presenting  an  aspect  very  different  from  that  of  the  adjacent  continent,  as  the  island 
in  general  is  moderately  elevated,  and  produces  an  uninterrupted  forest  of  very 
fine  timber  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine  tribe ;  whilst  the  shores  of  the  continent, 
bounded  by  a  continuation  of  those  lofty  frozen  mountains  which  extend  south- 
eastward from  Mount  Fairweather,  rise  abruptly  from  the  water-side,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  whilst  their  sides  are  broken  into  deep  ravines  or  valleys, 
filled  with  immense  mountains  of  ice;  notwithstanding  that  the  island  seems  to 
be  composed  of  a  rocky  substance  covered  with  little  soil,  and  that  chiefly 
consisting  of  vegetables  in  an  imperfect  state  of  dissolution,  yet  it  produces 
timber  which  was  considered  by  Mr.  Whidbey  to  be  superior  to  any  he  had  before 
noticed  on  this  side  of  America.  The  ocean  hereabouts,  too,  encroaches  most 
rapidly  on  the  low  land.  The  stumps  of  trees,  in  various  stages  of  decay,  still 
standing  erect,  are  to  be  found  below  high-water  mark,  and  many  of  the  low 
shores,  now  covered  with  the  sea,  produced,  at  no  very  distant  period,  tall  and 
stately  timber. 

LYNN  CANAL.— In  lat.  58®  36'  a  point  projects  from  the  West  shore  of 
Lynn  Canal,  which  bears  N.N.W.  from  Point  Retreat  and  N.  by  W.  from  Point 
Couverden,  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  separating  the  canal  from  Chatham 
Strait.  Both  sides  of  the  arm  are  bounded  by  lofty,  stupendous  mountains, 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  whilst  the  shores  in  the  neighbourhood 
appear  to  be  composed  of  cliffs  of  very  fine  slate,  interspersed  with  beaches  of 
paving-stone ;  the  channel  continues  to  be  about  5  miles  wide,  and  the  western 
shore  straight  and  compact.     In  lat.  58®  54'  is  a  small  islet  about  2  miles  from 
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the  West  shore.  Another  islet  lies  to  the  North,  between  it  and  the  South  point 
of  an  island  5  miles  long  and  1  broad,  lying  along  the  western  shore,  and 
forming  a  channel  about  a  mile  wide,  having  at  its  southern  entrance  shoals  that 
extend  nearly  from  side  to  side.  Beyond  this  the  arm  diverges  into  two  branches, 
the  West  one  terminating  in  its  navigable  part  in  lat.  59^  12'.  At  its  head, 
according  to  Lisiansky*s  chart,  is  the  native  village  of  Chilhat,  There  are  some 
islets  and  rocks  in  mid-channel,  and  above  these  the  water  is  perfectly  fresh. 
Above  the  shoal  limiting  the  navigation,  the  arm  extends  half  a  league,  and 
through  a  small  opening  a  rapid  stream  of  fresh  water  rushes  over  the  shoal. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  portion  of  the  arm  is  low  and  indented  into  small  bays 
and  coves  extending  S.E.  J  S.  4}  leagues  to  Seduction  Pointy  from  off  which  lies 
a  range  of  small  islands  about  4  miles  in  a  South  direction.  The  southernmost 
is  a  flat  barren  rock,  but  on  the  other  trees  were  produced.  This  peninsula  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  low  land  1  or  2  miles  across,  separating  the  western  from  the 
eastern  arm,  which  extends  N.  by  W.  |  W.  about  11  miles,  and  thence  winds  la 
a  westerly  direction  about  3  miles  farther,  where  it  terminates  in  low  land,  formed 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  high  stupendous  mountains,  broken  into  deep  gullies, 
and  loaded  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  The  eastern  shore  of  the  inlet  trends 
in  a  compact  manner  to  Point  St  Mary's,  in  lat.  58^  43 J',  forming  the  North 
point  of  a  bay  called  Bemer^s  Bay,  about  4  miles  across  in  a  S.S.E.  direction, 
and  about  5  miles  deep  to  the  N.N.E.  From  its  South  part.  Point  Bridget,  the 
continental  shore  takes  a  direction  S.S.E.  4  E.,  and  at  18  miles  lies  a  small 
island,  with  some  rocks  and  islets  about  it.  Beyond  this  navigation  is  difficult, 
even  for  boats,  being  incommoded  with  numberless  islets  and  rocks.  Beyond 
these  islets,  to  the  westward,  lies  a  larger  island,  and  from  the  shore  of  the  main 
land  a  shallow  bank  extends  nearly  half  a  league.  The  large  island  is  about 
6  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  opposite  to  its  S.W.  point  is  Point  Retreat,  the 
West  side  of  the  entrance  to  Stephens's  Passage.  This  entrance,  which  is  almost 
impassable  for  shipping  from  the  rocks  and  islets  lying  within  it,  has  been  before 
described,  page  454. 

Lynn  Canal  was  first  made  known  and  surveyed  by  Vancouver's  party,  under 
Mr.  Whidbey,  in  July,  1794,  and  was  named  by  the  commander  after  his  native 
town  in  Norfolk. 

It  receives  a  river,  which  the  Indians  ascend  about  50  miles  to  a  valley  running 
towards  Mount  FairweatlTer,  and  containing  a  large  lake,  which  pours  its  waters 
into  the  open  ocean  at  Admiralty  Bay.  The  natives  of  this  valley  are  called  the 
Copper  Indians,  from  the  abundance  of  virgin  copper  in  the  neighbourhood.* 

THE  SITKA   OR   KING   GEORGE  THE  THIRD'S  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  land  forming  this  collection  of  islands  was  first  discovered  by  Alexoi 
Tschirikow,  the  second  in  command  of  the  expedition  under  the  unfortunate 
Behring,  in  1741.  This  was  their  third  voyage,  and  they  were  separated  by  a 
storm  soon  after  they  had  set  out  on  their  voyage.    Tschirikow  directed  his  course 

*  Sir  Geoi^e  Bimpaon,  vol.  1.  p.  217. 
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to  the  East,  from  the  parallel  of  48^»  and,  towards  the  middle  of  July,  made  the 
land  of  America,  between  the  fifty-fifch  and  fifty-sixth  parallels  ;  but  others  place 
his  landfall  in  58^.  The  coast  which  he  found  was  steep,  barren,  guarded  by 
rocks,  and  without  a  single  island  that  could  afford  shelter.  He  anchored  off  the 
coast,  and  detached  his  long-boat,  with  orders  to  put  on  shore  wherever  she  could 
land.  Several  days  elapsed  without  her  reappearing ;  he  despatched  his  other  boat 
to  gain  tidings  of  her,  but  the  latter  no  doubt  experienced  the  same  fate  as  the 
former,  and  it  is  unknown  what  became  of  either.  Some  canoes,  manned  by 
native  Americans,  presented  themselves  a  few  days  after,  to  reconnoitre  the  ship ; 
but  they  durst  not  approach  her,  and  there  remained  on  board  no  boat  of  any 
sort  that  could  be  detached  to  join  or  pursue  them,  and  prevail  on  them  to  come 
to  the  ship,  where  they  would  have  been  detained  for  hostages.  Tschirikow, 
despairing  to  see  again  the  men  whom  he  had  sent  on  shore,  resolved  to  quit  the 
coast,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Kamtschatka.*  These  discoveries  became 
known  to  France  and  Europe  from  the  fact  of  Delisle  de  la  Croy^re,  one  of  the 
brothers  of  the  French  savans,  and  Dr.  Steller,  the  naturalist,  having  accompanied 
Tschirikow.  Such  was  the  first  authentic  discovery  of  North- West  America, 
which  arose  out  of  the  original  plans  projected  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  subse- 
quently carried  into  effect  by  the  Empress  Catharine. 

The  land  in  question,  like  Vancouver  Island  and  others  to  the  southward,  was 
then  supposed  to  form  part  of  the  American  continent ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Vancouver's  expedition  that  Chatham's  Strait  was  discovered,  and  thus  showed 
the  real  nature  of  the  land  on  the  Pacific.  Vancouver,  too,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
preceding  remarks,  did  not  very  minutely  examine  the  western  shore  of  the  strait 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel,  but  justly  inferred  that  it  was  penetrated 
by  one  or  more  channels  leading  to  the  open  ocean,  from  the  fact  of  some  of  the 
natives  being  found  in  the  strait  who  belonged  to  the  other  side  of  the  islands. 

Capt.  Urey  Lisiansky,  of  the  Russian  navy,  examined  the  group  in  1805;  and, 
by  his  survey,  it  appears  that  it  consists  of  four  principal  islands,  viz. :  Jacobi, 
Crooze,  Baranoff,  and  Chichagoff. 

BARANOFF  ISLAND  is  the  southernmost,  and  is  about  85  miles  in  length, 
by  about  20  miles  on  its  maximum  breadth.  On  its  West  side  is  Sitka  or 
Norfolk  Sound,  the  principal  place  of  resort  in  these  seas,  and  the  situation  of 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Company. 

CROOZE  ISLAND,  the  South  extremity  of  which  is  formed  by  Cape  and 
Mount  Edgcunibe,  lies  before  Sitka  Sound.  It  was  named  so  by  Capt.  Lisiansky, 
after  the  Russian  Admiral.  It  is  separated  from  Baranoff  Island  by  Neva 
Channel.  It  is  about  7  leagues  in  length.  At  its  North  extreme  is  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  but  which  leads  to  the  strait,  separating  the  two  principal  islands  of  the 
group  called  by  Lisiansky  Pagoohnoy  or  Pernicious  Strait.  It  joins  Chatham's 
Sound,  is  deep,  and  derives  its  name  from  a  party  of  Aleutians  having  been 
poisoned  there  some  years  previously  by  eating  mussels,  an  accident,  it  will  be 
remembered,  which  occurred  to  one  of  Vancouver's  party,  as  mentioned  on  page 
426.  Crooze  Island  is  called  Pitt  Island  in  La  P6rouse's  and  some  other  early 
charts. 

•  See  Mailer's  Discoveries  of  the  Ruseiani,  vol.  i.  pp.  41—43. 
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CHICHAGOFF  ISLAND  is  the  next  and  northernmost  large  island.  It  is 
divided  from  BaranoflT  Island  by  the  strait  previously  mentioned,  and  extends 
from  it  to  Cross  Sound,  which  separates  it  from  the  continent  to  the  northward. 

JACOBI  ISLAND,  the  fourth  of  those  described  by  Lisiansky,  lies  at  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  Chichagoff  Island.  The  passage  separating  them  was  not  explored 
by  Lisiansky,  but  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Russian  Company  was  said  to  have 
passed  through  it,  and  to  have  found  a  sufficient  depth  of  water. 

The  Sitka  Islands  are  plentifully  supplied  with  wood,  chiefly  of  pine,  larch , 
and  cedar,  and  abundance  of  wild  berries  are  found.  The  rivers,  during  summer, 
are  full  of  excellent  fish.  Herrings  swarm  in  the  sound  every  spring ;  fine  cod 
may  be  caught,  and  halibut,  of  great  weight,  with  the  hook  and  line  only.  There 
are  few  land  animals,  but  a  great  quantity  of  almost  every  species  of  amphibious 
ones.    The  birds  are  not  so  numerous  as  at  the  Kodiack  islands  to  the  northward. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  considered  to  be  capable  of  producing  barley, 
oats,  and  European  fruits  and  vegetables;  but  the  Russian  establishment  is 
in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  the  produce  of  the  more  southern  settlements 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  at  Victoria,  Vancouver,  and  Puget's  Sound. 
The  summer  is  warm,  and  extends  to  the  end  of  August :  the  winter  differs  from 
the  Russian  autumn,  only  that  there  are  frequent  falls  of  snow. 

Of  the  population  it  is  difficult  now  to  speak  :  they  are  an  uncouth  race, 
similar  to  those  previously  mentioned.  They  are  brave,  but  extremely  cruel ;  an 
instance  of  this  has  been  related.  The  labret,  or  lip-piece,  among  the  women,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  characteristics. 

CAPE  OMMANEY,  in  lat.  Se""  9^,  Ion.  134°  34',  is  the  South  extreme  of  the 
Archipelago ;  off  it  lies  the  Wooden  s  Rock :  they  have  been  alluded  to  before 
on  page  454,  as  forming  the  S.W.  entrance  point  of  Chatham's  Strait. 

PORT  CONCLUSION.— Two  leagues  N.  by  E.  J  E.  from  Cape  Ommaney, 
which  has  been  before  described,  the  South  point  of  the  Sitka  Archipels^o,  is  the 
southern  point  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Conclusion,  so  called  because  it  was  here 
that  Vancouver's  vessels  awaited  the  conclusion  of  the  survey  of  this  coast  in 
August,  1794,  having  left  England  on  the  1st  of  April,  1791,  for  that  service. 
The  North  point  of  Port  Conclusion  bears  from  the  southern  N.  |  W.  2  miles 
distant.  The  depth  of  water  in  mid-channel,  between  these  points,  is  75  fathoms, 
but  decreases  to  8  or  10  close  to  the  shores,  without  rocks  or  sands,  excepting 
near  the  points,  which  are  sufficiently  evident  to  be  avoided.  S.S.W.  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  North  point  of  entrance  is  a  most  excellent  and  snug  basin,  Part 
Armstrong^  about  a  mile  long,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  wide  ;  but  its  entrance  is  by 
a  very  narrow  channel,  half  a  mile  in  length,  in  a  W.S.W.  direction,  with  some 
islets  and  rocks  lyiug  off  its  South  points ;  these  are  steep,  nearly  close  to  them, 
as  are  the  shores  on  both  sides,  which  vary  from  a  sixth  to  a  twelfth  of  a  mile 
asunder,  with  a  clear  navigable  passage  from  8  to  12  fathoms  deep  in  the  middle, 
and  5  fathoms  on  the  sides.  The  soundings  are  tolerably  regular  in  the  basin, 
from  30  in  the  middle  to  10  fathoms  close  to  the  shores.  Immediately  within  its 
North  point  is  a  fine  sandy  beach,  and  an  excellent  run  of  water,  as  is  the  case 
also  at  its  head,  with  a  third  sandy  beach  just  within  its  South  point  of  entrance. 
In  the  vicinity  of  these  beaches,  especially  the  first  and  third,  is  a  small  extent  flf 
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low  land  ;  but  the  other  parts  of  the  shores  are  composed  of  steep  rugged  cliffs, 
on  all  sides  surrounded  by  a  thick  forest  of  pine  trees,  which  grow  with  more 
vigour  than  those  in  other  parts  of  the  harbour. 

From  its  entrance  to  its  head  the  port  extends  about  a  league  S.W.  by  S., 
free  from  any  interruption,  although  it  is  inconvenient  from  its  great  depth  of 
water.  Near  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  lies  a  small  islet  and  some  rocks, 
but  these  are  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  its  navigation.  The  soundings  cannot  be 
considered  as  very  regular,  yet  in  general  they  are  good  ;  in  some  places  it  is  stony, 
in  others  sand  and  mud :  but  in  the  cove,  where  the  vessels  were  at  anchor,  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  within  the  South  point  on  the  other  side,  the  bottom  is  rocky. 
The  head  of  this  cove  approaches  within  the  fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  head  of  another 
cove,  whose  entrance  on  the  outside  is  about  2  miles  to  the  South  of  the  South 
point  of  the  harbour. 

In  the  entrance  of  that  cove  the  depth  is  7  fathoms ;  weeds  were  seen  growing 
across  it,  and  to  the  northward  of  it  is  a  small  islet,  and  some  rocks.  The 
surrounding  shores  are  generally  steep  and  rocky,  and  covered  with  wood  to  the 
water's  edge ;  but  on  the  sides  of  the  adjacent  hills  are  some  spots  clear  of  trees, 
and  chiefly  occupied  by  a  damp,  moorish  soil,  with  several  pools  of  water.  The 
surface  produces  some  berry  bushes,  but  the  fruit,  in  August,  was  not  ripe. 

The  western  shore  of  Chatham's  Strait  was  not  minutely  surveyed  by  Van- 
couver's party.  It  follows  a  nearly  straight  direction  from  Port  Conclusion,  about 
N.  by  W.  for  105  miles  to  Point  Augusta,  in  lat.  58°  3J',  Ion.  135°,  preserving 
a  nearly  parallel  direction  to  the  opposite  side,  which  varies  from  5  to  9  miles 
distant. 

This  extensive  arm,  as  far  as  was  ascertained,  is  without  danger,  and  probably 
affords  many  places  of  refuge.  The  flood  tide,  although  of  short  duration,  not 
running  more  than  two  hours,  was  regularly  observed  to  come  from  the  South.* 
To  the  northward  of  Point  Augusta  the  western  shore  diverges  more  to  the 
westward,  while  the  eastern  side  beyond  Port  Marsden  still  preserves  the  same 
direction.  Into  the  opening  thus  formed  a  peninsula  of  the  main  land  projects 
to  the  southward,  thus  dividing  it  into  two  channels ;  the  principal  being  to  the 
N.W.,  while  that  which  continues  on  in  a  North  or  West  course  is  called  Lynn 
Canal. 

POINT  COUVERDEN,  the  South  extremity  of  the  above  peninsula,  is  in 
lat.  58°  12',  Ion.  135°  4\  It  was  so  named  after  the  seat  of  Vancouver's 
ancestors  in  Holland.  The  continental  shore  in  this  neighbourhood  constitutes  a 
narrow  border  of  low  land,  well  wooded  with  stately  trees,  chiefly  of  the  pine 
tribe,  behind  which  extends  a  continuation  of  the  lofty  snowy  mountains.  About 
2  miles  North  of  Point  Couverden  is  one  small  island  and  three  rocky  islets,  one 
of  which  lies  nearly  in  mid-channel.     Beyond  this  the  western  shore  of  the  arm  is 

*  Hr.  Wbidbey  considered  that  Chatham's  Strait  was  lilcdy  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
places  for  procuring  the  tlLlns  of  the  eea-otter  on  the  whole  coast,  not  only  from  the  abandanoe 
obsenred  in  the  poseeasion  of  the  natives,  bat  from  the  immense  numbers  of  these  animala  seen 
about  the  shores  in  all  directions.  Here  the  sea-otters  were  in  such  plenty  that  it  was  easily  ia 
the  power  of  the  natives  to  procure  as  many  as  they  chose  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  taking.  Acy 
were  also  of  extremely  fine  quality.— (Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  p.  264.)  This  opinion  has  been  veriflea 
by  the  success  of  the  Russian  Company  since  established  here. 
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firm  and  compact,  indented  with  a  few  coves,  and  some  islets  and  rocks  lying 
near  it.  The  eastern  shore,  described  on  page  455,  presents  a  broken  appearance* 
From  Point  Couverden  the  continental  shore  takes  a  somewhat  irregular 
direction,  N.W.  }  W.  7  leagues,  to  a  part  of  which  lies  a  low  and  nearly  round 
island,  about  2  leagues  in  circuit.  It  is  moderately  elevated,  its  shores  pleasant 
and  easy  of  access,  and  well  stocked  with  timber,  mostly  of  the  pine  tribe. 
About  a  league  to  the  eastward  of  it  lie  some  islets.  To  the  North  and  West  of 
this  the  shores  of  the  continent  form  two  large  open  bays,  terminated  by  compact, 
solid  mountains  of  ice,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge,  and  bounded 
to  the  North  by  a  continuation  of  the  united  lofty  frozen  mountains  that  extend 
eastward  from  Mount  Fairweather.  These  bays  were  filled  with  large  quantities 
of  broken  ice,  set  in  motion  and  drifting  to  the  southward  by  a  northerly  wind, 
and  obliged  Mr.  Whidbey*s  boats  (July,  1794)  to  take  shelter  round  the  N.E. 
part  of  an  island  which  lies  W.  }  S*  from  the  low  round  island  above  mentioned, 
distant  from  it  3  leagues.  This  island  is  about  7  miles  long,  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and 
3  miles  broad.  On  its  North  side  is  a  channel  2  to  3  miles  wide,  between  it 
and  the  continental  shore.  The  N.W.  point  of  this  channel  is  Point  Dundas,  in 
lat.  58^21',  Ion.  135°  55'. 

To  the  westward  of  this  point  is  a  branch  extending  to  the  North  and  N.W. 
At  about  2  leagues  up  it  the  channel  is  nearly  stopped  by  shoals,  rocky  islets, 
and  rocks,  4  miles  beyond  which  it  is  finally  closed,  being  in  most  places  greatly 
encumbered  with  ice.  On  its  N.E.  side  are  some  shoals,  which  extend  to  within 
half  a  mile  of  its  S.W.  side.  The  entrance,  which  is  about  2  miles  wide  between 
Points  Dundas  and  Wimbledon,  has,  in  mid-channel,  only  18  fathoms  water. 
About  the  entrance  the  soundings  are  regular,  of  a  moderate  depth,  and  afiprd 
good  and  secure  anchorage ;  but  in  the  summer  season  (or  in  July)  vessels  would 
be  much  inconvenienced  by  the  immense  quantities  of  floating  ice. 

CAPE  SPENCER,  the  North  point  of  the  entrance  of  Cross  Sound,  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  is  a  very  conspicuous,  high,  bluff  promontory.  Ofi"  it  extend 
some  rocks  for  about  half  a  league.  It  is  in  lat.  58°  14',  Ion.  136°  35',  and  bears 
from  Point  Wimbledon  S.W.  i  W.  distant  11  miles.  To  the  N.W.  of  Point 
Wimbledon  the  main  land  terminates  in  steep,  rugged,  rocky  clifis,  ofi*  which,  at 
a  little  distance,  are  three  small  rocky  islands.  The  bay,  extending  to  the  N.W. 
between  these  points,  was  occupied  by  an  icy  barrier,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
floating  ice  (in  July,  1794),  rendering  the  navigation  across  it  very  difficult  and 
tedious.  The  head  of  the  bay,  which  decreases  to  3  miles  in  width,  is  formed  by 
a  range  of  lofty  mountains,  connected  with  which  is  an  immense  body  of  compact 
perpendicular  ice,  extending  from  shore  to  shore.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
eastern  side  the  shores  are  composed  of  a  border  of  low  land,  which,  on  high  tides, 
is  overflown,  and  becomes  broken  into  islands. 

The  southern  shore  of  this  portion  of  the  strait  is  of  a  more  broken  character 
than  the  northern.  We  have  described  it  as  far  as  Point  Augusta,  lying  opposite 
to  Point  Marsden  and  Couverden.  From  this  to  Point  Sophia  is  N.  by  W.  \  W. 
17  miles;  the  coast  composed  chiefly  of  rocky  clifls,  with  islets  and  detached 
rocks  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  which  is  compact,  not  very  highi 
but  well  covered  with  wood.     The  latter  point  is  at  the  N.E.  of  the  entrance.^ 
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Port  Frederick^  the  entrance  of  which  is  about  a  league  wide,  East  and  West, 
winding  to  the  southward,  and  apparently  much  divided  by  water.  From  the 
West  side  of  this  sound  the  shore  takes  a  more  northerly  direction,  with  some 
islets  near  it,  to  a  point  which  is  the  north  extreme  of  King  George's  Archipelago, 
in  lat.  58^  18'.  Hence  the  coast  takes  an  irregular  course,  W.  by  S,  17}  miles,  to 
Point  Lavinioy  containing  many  open  bays.  On  the  opposite  shore  of  the  sound 
is  Point  Wimbledon,  just  mentioned,  bearing  N.  by  W.  6  miles  from  it.  Between 
these  points  is  a  group  of  one  low  and  two  high  rocky  islands,  with  some  rocks 
and  islets  about  them. 

PORT  ALTHORP  is  to  the  westward  of  Point  Lavinia,  which  extends  11 
miles  to  the  southward  of  it.  Its  South  point  of  entrance  is  Point  Lucan. 
From  Point  Lucan,  in  a  direction  about  N.W.,  lies  a  narrow,  high  island,  about 
24  miles  in  length ;  and  between  its  S.E.  point  and  Point  Lucan  there  are  two 
small  islets,  which  render  that  passage  not  so  commodious  for  sailing  in  and  out 
of  the  port  as  that  to  the  North  of  the  island,  between  it  and  the  western  part  of 
a  cluster  of  three  small  islands,  which  extend  about  2  miles  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  port.  This  channel  is  clear,  free  from  danger,  and  is  about  1^  miles  in 
width,  with  a  tolerably  snug  cove,  in  which  Vancouver  anchored,  just  within  its 
N.W.  point  of  entrance.  The  high  narrow  island  affords  great  protection  to  the 
northern  part  of  this  port,  which,  opposite  to  that  island,  is  about  2}  miles  wide ; 
but  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  harbour,  and  opposite  the  South  point  of  the 
island,  are  some  detached  rocks ;  and  at  Point  Lucan,  which  is  situated  from 
Vancouver's  ships'  cove,  S.S.E.  4}  miles  distant,  the  width  of  the  harbour  is  2 
miles,  from  whence  it  extends  S.E.  |  S.  about  2  leagues,  and  terminates  in  a 
basin  that  affords  good  and  secure  anchorage,  the  best  passage  into  which  is  on 
the  eastern  shore.  The  cove  in  which  Vancouver's  ships  were  stationed  afforded 
good  anchorage  also,  but  it  was  not  so  well  sheltered  as  the  basin,  nor  was  there 
any  fresh  water  in  it  that  could  be  easily  procured,  a  disadvantage  that  can  readily 
be  done  away  with  by  resorting  to  a  stream  of  excellent  water  close  at  hand,  on 
the  eastern  shore,  where  the  casks  may  be  filled  in  the  boat.  The  surrounding 
country  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  rugged  rocky  substance,  covered  with  a  forest 
consisting  principally  of  pine  trees  ;  and  where  the  steep  acclivities  do  not  forbid 
their  growth,  they  extend  down  to  the  water's  edge. 

CROSS  SOUND  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  last  voyage,  on  Sunday, 
May  drd,  1778,  and  was  named  by  him  from  the  day  marked  in  the  calendar. 
Its  existence  was  denied  by  some  after  its  original  discovery,  but  the  survey 
of  it  proves  that  Cook's  description  is  much  more  accurate  than  from  the 
transitory,  distant  view  he  had  of  it  might  have  been  reasonably  expected.  Its 
eastern  limits  may  be  placed  at  Points  Lavinia  and  Wimbledon,  which  have  been 
previously  described.  From  seaward  it  appears  to  branch  into  many  openings, 
the  largest  seemingly  to  the  northward  ;  this  is  the  large  bay  described  between 
Cape  Spencer  and  Point  Wimbledon.  Its  southern  shore,  from  Point  Lucan 
to  Point  fiingham,  which  is  opposite  to  Cape  Spencer,  trends  S.W.  by  W.  J  W. 
10  miles.  Between  these  points  an  opening  takes  a  S.E.  by  S.  direction  for  some 
distance,  and  probably  affords  some  shelter  and  secure  anchorage.  Point 
Bingham^  which  lies  S.  by  E.  J  E.  10  miles  from  Cape  Spencer,  affords  a  bold 
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entrance  into  the  sound,  without  rock,  shoal,  or  any  permanent  obstacle.  The 
g^roup  of  rocky  islands,  noticed  as  existing  to  the  South  of  Point  WimbledoD, 
form  a  kind  of  termination  to  Cross  Sound,  and  almost  separate  the  ocean  from 
Chatham's  Strait,  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  but  on  either  side  of  these  islands 
there  are  two  narrow  channels ;  the  northernmost,  being  the  widest,  is  near 
a  mile  across,  the  southernmost  is  about  half  that  width ;  both  of  which  are 
free  from  rocks,  shoals,  or  any  other  impediment,  e&cepting  the  large  masses  of 
floating  ice,  which,  at  the  time  of  Vancouver's  survey  (July,  1794),  rendered  them 
very  dangerous  to  navigate,  although  in  the  summer  season  and  in  the  winter 
they  are  most  probably  entirely  closed  or  impassable. 

Every  part  of  Cross  Sound  appears  to  be  free  from  any  rock,  shoal,  or  per- 
manent obstacle;  and  if  it  does  possess  any  navigable  objection,  it  is  the 
unfathomable  depth  of  it,  which  everywhere  exists,  excepting  very  near  the  shores, 
along  which,  in  many  places,  are  detached  rocks  ;  these,  however,  lie  out  of  the 
way  of  its  navigation,  and  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  avoided. 

The  unfortunate  La  Perouse  touched  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  previous  to  his 
departure  for  the  West,  in  1786.  He  makes  the  following  remarks  upon 
it:— 

At  Cross  Sound  the  high  mountains  covered  with  snow  terminate,  the  peaks 
of  which  are  8,000  or  9,000  feet  high.  The  country  bordering  on  the  sea,  S.E.  of 
Cross  Sound,  although  elevated  5,000  or  6,000  feet,  is  covered  with  trees  to  the 
summit,  and  the  chain  of  primitive  mountains  seems  to  penetrate  farther  into  the 
continent.  Mtmnt  Crilloriy  almost  as  elevated  as  Mount  Fairweather,  is  to  the 
North  of  Cross  Sound,  in  the  same  way  that  Mount  Fairweather  is  to  the  North 
of  the  Baie  des  Fran9ais  ;  they  will  serve  to  point  out  the  ports  they  are  near  to. 
The  one  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  the  other,  in  coming  from  the  South,  if  the 
latitude  should  not  be  correct  within  15'.  Otherwise,  from  all  points.  Mount 
Fairweather  appears  accompanied  by  two  mountains,  less  elevated  ;  and  Mount 
Crillon,  more  isolated,  has  its  peak  inclined  towards  the  South.* 

CAPE  CROSS,  which  was  considered  by  Cook  as  forming  the  S.E.  point  of 
entrance  to  the  sound,  is  not  precisely  so,  but  lies  about  7  miles  South  of 
Point  Bingham^  which  forms  the  true  S.E.  point.  The  interior  part  is  a  low, 
rocky  land,  free  from  any  danger. 

From  Cape  Cross  the  coast  takes  a  direction  of  S.  31°  E.,  about  7  leagues,  to 
another  promontory,  to  which  Vancouver  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Edward,  and 
off  which  lies  a  cluster  of  small  islets  and  rocks.  The  coast  between  these  capes 
is  much  broken,  and  has  several  openings  in  it  that  appear  likely  to  afford  shelter; 
but  the  vast  number  of  rocks  and  small  islets,  some  producing  trees,  and  others 
entirely  barren,  that  extend  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore,  will 
render  the  entering  of  such  harbours  unpleasant  and  dangerous,  until  a  more 
competent  knowledge  of  their  several  situations  may  be  better  acquired. f    That 

*  Voyage  de  La  P6roaBe,  vol.  ii.  p.  219. 

t  ''All  the  land  next  the  sea,  beginning  about  8  leagues  to  the  S.£.  of  Cross  Cape»  maA 
trending  to  within  10  leagues  of  Cape  Edgcumbe,  seems  to  be  composed  of  low  woody  i8la»d% 
among  which  there  appear  several  places  of  good  shelter.  The  inland  country  forms  lata  • 
number  of  peaked  bills,  some  well  wooded,  and  others  quite  bBn,"— Par tlock,  p.  367. 
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which  appeared  to  Vancouver  to  be  the  easiest  of  access,  lies  about  2  leagues  to 
the  nordiward  of  Cape  Edward,  and  as  it  is  in  lat.  57^  44',  he  was  led  to 
conclude  that  this  opening  was  Portlock*s  Harbour. 

PORTLOCK'S  HARBOUR.—''  On  drawing  near  the  opening,  and  about 
2  miles  from  the  shore  to  the  N.W.  of  it,  we  had  20  and  25  fathoms  water  over  a 
muddy  bottom,  and  just  within  the  entrance  were  some  high,  barren  rocks.  Oo 
getting  into  the  entrance  of  the  passage,  which  is  about  a  mile  across,  we 
deepened  the  water  to  30  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  the  barren  rocks  just  men* 
tioned  (and  Hogan*s  Island)  forming  the  South  side ;  the  northern  side  is  Hill's 
Island,  low  land,  forming  itself  into  several  small  bays,  from  whose  points  are 
breakers  at  no  great  distance.  About  half  a  mile  within  the  barren  rocks  we  had 
30  fathoms  over  a  rocky  bottom,  which  depth  and  bottom  we  carried  at  least  a 
mile  farther,  steering  N.E.  by  E.,  which  is  nearly  the  course  into  the  harbour. 
The  passage  so  far  is  nearly  a  mile  across,  with  bold  rocky  shores  on  each  side. 
Presently  afterwards  we  shoaled  the  water  to  10  fathoms,  being  then  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  channel,  which  in  that  situation  is  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
across,  having  to  the  North  some  bold  rocks,  and  to  the  South  a  bluff  point  of 
land  ;  to  the  East  of  which,  a  small  distance  from  shore,  are  some  rocks  which 
just  show  themselves  above  water.  Immediately  on  passing  these  rocks  we 
deepened  the  water  very  quickly  to  30  and  40  fathoms,  and  a  most  spacious  and 
excellent  harbour  opened  itself  to  our  view,  bending  to  the  N.W.  and  S.E.»  and 
running  deep  into  the  northward,  with  a  number  of  small  islands  scattered  about. 
We  ran  up  towards  the  N.W.  part  of  the  harbour,  and  after  passing  a  small 
island  near  the  North  shore,  covered  with  trees,  we  anchored  in  31  fathoms,  mud, 
entirely  land-locked ;  the  rocks  lying  in  the  inner  part  of  the  passage,  just 
shut  in  with  the  small  island  already  mentioned^  and  bearing  South  3  or  4  miles 
distant."* 

The  adjacent  country  abounds  with  white  cedar,  and  excellent  spruce  may  be 
made.  Wooding  and  watering  are  performed  with  facility,  and  some  salmon  may 
also  be  caught. 

Goulding^t  Harbour  is  a  branch  of  Portlock  Harbour,  extending  front 
its  N.W.  part.  It  runs  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  between  North  and  N.E.,  about 
5  miles  to  the  head  of  it  from  the  island  on  the  entrance.  It  appears 
navigable  for  at  least  4  miles  up,  for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  small  islands  covered  with  trees  scattered  about  in  various  parts 
of  it.  At  the  head  of  it  Portlock  saw  some  Indians*  houses,  whose  filthiness  he 
describes,  t 

From  Cape  Edward  the  coast  takes  a  direction  about  S.  30^  E.  to  a  very 
conspicuous  opening,  named  by  Capt.  Cook  the  Batf  of  Islands ;  he  rightly  con- 
sidered that  it  was  the  entrance  to  a  channel  which  separated  the  land,  on  which 
Mount  Edgcumbe  is  situated,  from  the  adjacent  shores.  It  is  also  the  entrance 
te  the  channel  separating  the  two  principal  islands  of  the  Sitka  Archipelago. 
Near  the  land  forming  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  are  several  small 
islets,  and  its  South  point  was  named  by  Vancouver  Point  Amelia. 

•  Portlock,  pp.  S67-8.  t  Ibid.  p.  870. 
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From  Point  Amelia  the  coast  extends  S.  5^  £.,  16  miles,  to  Cape  Edgcumbe, 
having  nearly  in  the  middle  of  that  space  an  opening,  with  two  small  islets 
lying  before  it,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  good  harbour,  called  by 
Vancouver  Port  Mary,  The  other  parts  of  the  coast  are  indented  with  small 
open  bays. 

This  is  the  western  face  of  the  island,  named  Crooze  Island  by  the  Russian, 
and  Pitt  Island  by  the  early  English  navigators.  The  following  notice  of  the 
channel  which  insulates  it  is  given  by  Capt.  Portlock  : — 

"  Between  Cape  Edgcumbe  and  Portlock  Harbour,  Portlock*s  long-boat  fell 
in  with  a  strait  about  a  league  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  running  in  about  East, 
or  E.S.E.,  with  bold  shores  and  good  anchorage.  Soon  after  getting  in  (the 
southern  and  eastern  point  in  lat.  57^  30^  and  the  northern  and  western  in 
57°  36/)  they  stood  up  between  South  and  S.E.  near  4  leagues,  the  strait  being 
about  3  leagues  across,  with  several  islands  in  it.  They  kept  along  under  the 
southern  shore,  and  after  getting  up  the  passage  about  4  leagues,  they  found  it  not 
more  than  half  a  league  across  :  two  leagues  higher  it  became  narrow  and  shoal, 
drying  at  S.W.  above  2  miles.  After  passing  this  it  grows  wider  still,  trending 
away  to  N.E.,  the  depth  increasing  gradually:  they  soon  came  into  a  large  sound, 
where  they  saw  a  great  number  of  whales,  and  also  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and  some 
islands  lying  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Edgcumbe.  On  getting  round  the  North 
point  of  this  passage,  through  \^hich  they  had  come  thus  far,  there  was  an  opening 
running  up  in  a  North  direction,  and  branching  in  several  ways ;  in  the  entrance  of 
the  main  opening  were  several  small  islands.  They  still  continued  to  steer  on  to 
S.E.  for  a  passage  about  1^  miles  across,  made  by  the  North  part  of  an  island 
just  under  Mount  Edgcumbe  (Pitt  or  Crooze  Island)  and  the  main,  through 
which  they  saw  the  sea.  After  getting  through  this  passage,  they  steered 
among  a  cluster  of  islands,  lying  near  the  shore,  to  the  North  of  Cape  Edg- 
cumbe." ♦ 

CAPE  EDGCUMBE,  the  Cabo  del  Efigano  of  the  Spanish  charts  of 
Maurelle,  is  low  land,  covered  with  trees,  which  projects  considerably  into 
the  sea,  lat.  57°  2',  Ion.  35°  45'.t 

MOUNT  EDGCUMBE,  which  stands  on  the  South  end  of  the  island, 
inland  of  the  cape  of  the  same  name,  is  the  Mount  San  Jacinto  of  the  Spanish 
charts.  It  was  estimated  by  Lisiansky,  who  ascended  it,  to  be  about  8,000  feet 
in  height.  The  side  toward  the  sea  is  steep,  and  was  covered  with  snow  (in  July, 
1805);  that  towards  the  bay  (to  the  southward)  is  smooth,  and  of  gradual  ascent, 
and  overgrown  with  woods  to  within  1^  miles  of  the  top.  This  upper  space 
exhibits  a  few  patches  of  verdure,  but  is  in  general  covered  with  stones  of 
different  colours.  On  the  summit  is  a  basin,  or  crater,  about  2  miles  in 
circumference,  and  40  fathoms  deep,  the  surface  covered  with  snow.  To  judge 
from  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  this  mountain,  it  may  be  concluded  that  it 
was  formerly  much  higher ;  but  the  eruptions  having  ceased,  that  time  has 
crumbled  to  pieces  the  highest  points,  and  filled  up  the  abyss  out  of  which  the 
materials  forming  the  exterior  mountain  were  vomited.     Many  years  must  have 

•  Portlock,  p.  274—279.  t  Voyage  de  La  P6h>iue,  tome  iL  p.  S81. 
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elapsed  since  this  volcano  was  in  action,  as  several  sorts  of  the  ejected  lava  are 
turning  to  earth.* 

SITKA  or  NORFOLK  SOUND.— The  first  of  these  two  names  is  that  of  the 
natives,  who  call  themselves  Sitka-hans.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that  called 
by  the  Spaniards,  Baya  de  Guadalupa,\  It  is  also  called  Tchinkitdnay  Bay 
by  Marchand  and  other  authors.  The  name  of  Norfolk  Sound  is  that  applied  to 
It  by  Dixon,  whose  industry  first  made  known  its  real  character ;  he  anchored, 
probably,  in  the  first  cove  round  Cape  Edgcumbe,  and  did  not  penetrate  to  the 
eastward,  to  where  the  present  Russian  establishment  is.  The  charts  and 
descriptions  of  this  period  are  so  imperfect  that  they  would  probably  rather  tend 
to  mislead  than  instruct.t  By  referring  to  these  authors,  ample  descriptions  of 
the  natives,  their  habits  and  manners,  will  be  found.  These,  however,  arc 
probably  much  changed  since  their  contact  with  Europeans. 

The  coast  of  Sitka  Bay  is  intersected  by  many  steep  rocks,  and  the  neighbouring 
waters  thickly  sprinkled  with  little  rocky  islands  overgrown  with  woo<l,  which  are 
a  protection  against  the  storms,  and  present  a  strong  wall  of  defence  against  the 
waves.  A  bold,  enterprising  man,  of  the  name  of  BaranofF,  long  superintended 
the  company's  establishment.  Peculiarly  adapted  by  nature  for  the  task  of 
contending  with  a  wild  people,  he  seemed  to  find  a  pleasure  in  the  occupation. 
Although  the  conquest  of  the  Sitkaens  (Sitka-hans),  or  Kalushes,  was  not  so 
easily  achieved  as  that  of  the  more  timid  Aleutians  and  Kodiacks,  he  finally 
accomplished  it.  A  warlike,  courageous,  and  cruel  race,  provided  with  fire-arms  by 
die  ships  of  the  North  American  United  States  in  exchange  for  otter-skins,  they 
maintained  an  obstinate  struggle  against  the  invaders.  But  BaranofF  at  length 
obtained  a  decisive  superiority  over  them.  What  he  could  not  obtain  by  presents 
he  took  by  force;  and,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  succeeded  in  founding  the 
settlement  on  this  island.  He  built  some  dwelling  houses,  made  an  intrenchment, 
and  having,  in  his  own  opinion,  appeased  the  Kalushes  by  profuse  presents, 
confided  the  new  conquest  to  a  small  number  of  Russians  and  Aleutians.  For  a 
short  time  matters  went  on  prosperously,  when  suddenly  the  garrison  left  by 
BaranoflT,  believing  itself  in  perfect  safety,  was  attacked  by  great  numbers  of 
Kalushes,  who  entered  the  intrenchments  without  opposition,  and  murdered  all 
they  met  there  with  circumstances  of  atrocious  cruelty.  A  few  Aleutians  only 
escaped  in  their  little  baidars  (or  air-tight  canoes)  to  Kodiack,  where  they 
brought  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Sitka.  This  took  place  in  1804,  at  the 
period  that  Admiral  Krusenstern  made  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  bis  second 
ship,  the  Neva^  was  bound  for  the  colony.  BaranofF  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
with  three  armed  vessels  he  accompanied  the  Neva  to  Sitka.  The  Kalushes 
retired  at  his  approach  to  their  fortifications,  and  attempted  to  maintain  a  siege, 
but  the  guns  from  the  ships  soon  caused  a  speedy  surrender.  They  were  allowed 
to  retire  unmolested,  but  they  stole  away  secretly  on  a  dark  night,  after  murdering 
all  of  their  party  who  might  have  been  an  encumbrance  to  them.     BaranofF  thus 

•  LWaoAy,  pp.  227—929. 

t  See  Voyage  of  Don  Juan  de  Ayala ;  Barrington's  Miscellanies,  Lond.  1781. 
X  See  Dixon's  Voyage,  p.  183,  et  seq. ;  Harehand's  Voyage,  by  Fleurieu,  Eng.  Trans.  toI.  i. 
p.  2d\,et  seq. 
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became  nominally  possessed  of  the  island,  but  in  reality  of  a  hill  forming  a 
natural  fortification,  and  formerly  inhabited  by  a  Kalush  chief  called  Katelan. 
The  savages  continued  to  make  aggressions  on  the  Russians,  who  could  not 
venture  beyond  the  range  of  the  fortification,  which  Baranoff  had  rendered 
perfectly  safe  from  attack.  The  necessary  houses  sprung  up  around  it,  and  the 
settlement,  under  the  name  of  New  Archangel,  became  the  capital  of  the  Russian- 
American  possessions.     Such  is  the  history  of  this  isolated  but  interesting  place.* 

NEW  ARCHANGEL,  the  Russian  establishment,  stands  on  the  N.W.  point 
of  a  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sound.  The  arsenal,  on  which  a  light  is 
occasionally  shown,  is  in  lat.  67°  2'  45%  Ion.  135°  17'  10''  W. 

The  following  extracts  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  tlie  place.  We  have  no 
sailing  directions  that  may  be  trusted. 

'*The  Sound  of  Sitka  is  formed  by  Mount  Cape  Edgcumbe  to  the  North,  and 
Point  Wodehouse  to  the  South,  14  miles  apart ;  the  former  landmark  is  easily 
distinguished,  being  a  dome-shaped  mountain,  evidently  an  old  volcano,  capped 
with  snow,  which  lines  its  red  sides  in  stripes  from  its  apex  down  to  its  centre. 

*'  The  settlement  of  New  Archangel  is  about  14  miles  up  the  sound  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  and  cannot  be  approached  closer  than  within  6  to  8  miles  by  a 
stranger,  who  should  hoist  his  ensign  and  fire  two  guns.  This  we  were  aware  of, 
and  fired  eight  before  the  pilot  came  out :  he  was  very  welcome,  however,  when 
he  did  come,  informing  us  that  the  Capt.  Klenkofistrein  would  be  alongside  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  steamer  to  tow  us  in.  Accordingly,  at  two  o'clock  on 
the  twenty-second  day,  we  were  safely  moored  in  the  harbour  of  New  Archangel. 

*'  This  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of  small  islands  immediately  in  front  of  the  settle* 
ment,  and  has  two  entrances,  one  North,  the  other  South.  Once  inside,  it  is  as 
smooth  as  a  pond,  no  port  can  be  safer ;  and  it  is  impregnable,  owing  chiefly  to 
its  natural  defences,  though  the  Russians  have  taken  good  care  to  erect  batteries, 
which  command  it  at  every  point.  The  town  or  settlement  is  built  on  a  flat  strip 
of  land,  jutting  out  here,  as  if  on  purpose,  from  the  high  belt  of  mountains  which 
form  the  extremity  of  the  sound.  The  governor's  house  is  perched  on  a  rock, 
about  80  feet  in  height,  and  is  140  feet  long  by  70  wide;  of  two  good  stories, 
roofed  with  sheet  iron,  painted  red,  and  capped  by  a  lighthouse,  which  can  be 
distinguished  by  vessels  at  sea.  The  whole  is  defended  by  a  battery,  which 
commands  every  point  of  the  harbour,  and  encircles  one-half  of  the  house  to  the 
S.E.  The  N.W.  end  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Halfway  up  sentinels 
are  placed  day  and  night,  and  here  also  are  posted  brass  guns  on  light  field 
carriages.  The  upper  story  is  divided  into  one  grand  saloon  in  the  centre,  flanked 
by  a  drawing-room  and  billiard-room  at  one  end,  and  a  drawing*room  at  the 
other;  all  are  well  proportioned,  painted,  not  papered,  and  the  walls  adorned 
with  good  engravings  of  British  victories  by  sea  and  land.  In  the  saloon  is  a 
magnificent  full-length  painting  of  Nicholas.  The  lower  story  contains  (so  to 
speak)  a  dining-room,  drawing-room,  study,  and  the  domestic  establishment  of 
the  governor  and  his  lady.  The  dining-room  is  hung  with  prints  of  English 
towns,  principally  on  the  seaboard  :  the  drawing-room  with  views  in  SwitxerlMid 

•  See  Kotzebuc*v  New  Voyage  Round  the  World,  vol.  ii.  pp.  188—142. 
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and  Germany.  The  whole  is  plainly  and  substantially  furnished,  and  heated 
with  stoves  of  the  continental  custom.  This,  as  well  as  all  other  houses,  is  built 
of  wood,  immense  logs,  dovetailed  into  each  other,  squared  and  painted. 

"  The  arsenal  is  the  next  object  which  arrests  the  attention  of  a  stranger,  from 
the  number  of  men  employed  either  building  new  or  repairing  old  vessels.  At 
this  moment  they  are  building  a  new  steamer,  destined,  I  think,  for  Mr.  Leides- 
dorfF,  of  California.  The  workmanship  appears  good  and  solid ;  everything  for  her 
is  made  on  the  spot,  for  which  purpose  they  have  casting-houses,  boiler-makers, 
coopers,  turners,  and  all  the  other  ers  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking.  The 
boiler  is  almost  completed,  and  is  of  copper.  They  have  also  their  tool-makers, 
workers  in  tin  and  brass,  chart  engravers,  sawyers,  and  saw-mills,  for  all  which 
occupations  suitable  establishments  have  been  erected. 

*^  The  climate  is  moist ;  out  of  fourteen  days  there  were  only  two  upon  which 
nautical  observations  could  be  made ;  these  two  were  as  fine  and  as  warm 
as  are  experienced  in  any  country.''* 

It  was  visited  by  Sir  George  Simpson  on  his  overland  journey  round  the  world, 
in  1842. 

'*  Sitka,  (the  late)  governor  Etholine's  residence,  consisted  of  a  suite  of  apart- 
ments communicating,  according  to  the  Russian  fashion,  with  each  other,  all  the 
public  rooms  being  handsomely  furnished  and  richly  decorated.  It  commanded 
a  view  of  the  whole  establishment,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  little  village  ;  while  about 
halfway  down  the  rock  two  batteries  on  terraces  frowned  respectively  over  the 
land  and  the  water.  Behind  the  bay,  which  forms  the  harbour,  rise  stupendous 
hills  of  conical  mountains,  with  summits  of  everlasting  snow.  To  seaward,  Mount 
Edgcumbe  also,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  rears  its  truncated  peak,  still  remembered 
as  the  source  of  smoke  and  flame,  of  lava  and  ashes;  but  now  known — so  various  are 
the  emergencies  of  nature — to  be  the  repository  of  the  accumulated  snows  of  an  age. 

**  We  sat  down  to  a  good  dinner  in  the  French  style,  the  party,  in  addition  to 
our  host  and  hostess  (the  latter  a  pretty  and  ladylike  woman  from  Helsingfors, 
in  Finland)  and  ourselves,  comprising  twelve  of  the  company's  officers.  We 
afterwards  visited  the  schools,  in  which  there  were  twenty  boys  and  as  many 
girls,  principally  half-breeds ;  such  of  the  children  as  were  orphans  were  supported 
by  the  company,  and  the  others  by  their  parents.  The  scholars  appeared  to  be 
clean  and  healthy.  The  boys,  on  attaining  the  proper  age,  would  be  drafted  into 
the  service,  more  particularly  into  the  nautical  branch  of  the  same  ;  and  the  girls 
would,  in  due  time,  become  their  wives,  or  the  wives  of  others. 

*'  Nor  did  religion  seem  to  be  neglected  at  Sitka,  any  more  than  education.  The 
Greek  church  had  its  bishop,  with  fifteen  priests,  deacons,  and  followers  ;  and  the 
Lutherans  had  their  clergyman.  Here,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  the 
ecclesiastics  were  all  maintained  by  the  imperial  government,  without  any  expense, 
or  at  least  without  any  direct  expense,  to  the  Russian-American  Company. 

"The  good  folks  of  New  Archangel  appear  to  live  well.  The  surrounding 
country  abounds  in  the  cheveril,  the  finest  meat  I  ever  ate,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  moose  ;  while  halibut,  cod,  herrings,  flounders,  and  many  other 

•  Nautical  Magazine,  June,  1849,  pp.  310-1. 
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sorts  of  Bsh,  are  always  to  be  had  for  the  taking  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  a 
little  stream,  which  is  within  a  mile  of  the  port,  salmon  are  so  plentiful  at  the 
proper  season,  that,  when  ascending  the  river,  they  have  literally  been  known  to 
embarrass  the  movements  of  a  canoe.  About  100,000  of  the  last-mentioned  fish, 
equivalent  to  1,500  barrels,  are  annually  salted  for  the  use  of  the  establishment ; 
they  are  so  inferior,  however,  in  richness  and  flavour,  to  such  as  are  caught  farther 
to  the  southward,  that  they  are  not  adapted  for  exportation."  * 

Point  Wodehouse,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  the  S.W.  point  of  Sitka  Sound. 
An  extensive  group  of  islets  and  rocks  extend  N.N.W.  from  it  for  3  or  4  miles 
from  the  shore,  which,  from  that  point,  with  little  variation,  takes  a  course  of 
S.  36°  £.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  much  broken  into  small  openings,  with  islets 
and  detached  rocks  lying  off  it. 

PORT  BANKS,  of  Capt  Dixon,  is  in  this  interval.  It  is  in  lat.  569  35',  and 
the  following  are  Dixon's  remarks  on  it : — **  The  prospect  at  Port  Banks,  though 
rather  confined,  yet  has  something  more  pleasing  and  romantic  than  any  we  had 
seen  on  the  coast.  The  land  to  the  northward  and  southward  rises  sufficiently  to 
an  elevation  to  convey  every  idea  of  winter ;  and  though  its  sides  are  perpetually 
covered  with  snow,  yet  the  numerous  pines,  which  ever  and  anon  pop  out  their 
lusty  heads,  divest  it  of  that  dreary  and  horrific  cast  with  the  barren  mountains 
to  the  N.W.  of  Cook's  River  (Inlet).  To  the  eastward  the  land  is  considerably 
lower,  and  the  pines  appear  to  grow  in  the  most  regular  and  exact  order ;  these, 
together  with  the  brushwood  and  shrubs  on  the  surrounding  beaches,  form  a  most 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  higher  land,  and  render  the  appearance  of  the  whole  truly 
pleasing  and  delightful."  f 

CAPE  OMMANEY,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Sitka  Archipelago,  lies 
45  miles  from  Point  Wodehouse,  and  has  been  previously  described,  page  454. 

Thus  the  entire  circuit  of  this  archipelago  has  been  imperfectly  noticed. 


We  now  return  to  the  northward,  taking  up  the  description  at  the  point  where 
Cross  Sound  terminates. 

CAPE  SPENCER,  the  point  above  named,  has  been  noticed  on  page  458. 

From  Cape  Spencer  the  coast  takes  a  direction  of  N.W.  It  is  steep  and  entire, 
well  wooded,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  opening  between  it  and  Cape 
Fairweather,  appears  not  likely  to  afford  shelter  for  shipping.  The  coast  is 
completely  bounded  at  a  little  distance  by  steep,  compact  mountains,  which  are  a 
continuation  of  the  same  undivided  range  stretching  from  the  eastward. 

CAPE  FAIRWEATHER  is  placed  by  Vancouver  in  lat.  58°  50 J',  Ion.  137*^  50'. 
This  cape  cannot  be  considered  as  a  very  conspicuous  promontory ;  it  is  most 
distinguished  when  seen  from  the  southward,  as  the  land  to  the  West  of  it  retires 
a  few  miles  back  to  the  North,and  there  forms  a  bend  in  the  coast,  and  is  the  most 
conspicuous  point  eastward  of  Cape  Phipps,  at  Behring's  Bay,  to  the  northward. 

MOUNT  FAIRWEATHER  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  mountains  on  the 
N.W.  coast  of  America.  It  is  placed  in  lat.  58°  54',  Ion.  137°  38',  and  9  miles 
from  the  nearest  shore.     Capt.  Cook  says :  '♦  This  mountain  is  the  highest  of  «i 

•  Sir  George  SimiwoD,  vol.  i.  pp.  219-221 ;  227.  t  Dixon,  p.  105.    (June,  1787.) 
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chain,  or  rather  ridge  of  mountainSy  that  rise  at  the  N.W.  entrance  of  Cross 
Sound,  and  extend  in  a  N.W.  direction,  parallel  with  the  coast.  These  mountains 
were  wholly  covered  with  snow  (in  May,  1778)  from  the  highest  summit  down  to 
the  sea-coast  (which  was  12  leagues  distant),  some  few  places  excepted,  when 
we  could  perceive  trees  rising,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea ;  and  which,  therefore, 
we  supposed,  grew  on  low  land,  or  on  islands  bordering  on  the  shore  of  the 
continent. 

Capt.  Portlock  says  of  it: — "This  mountain,  or  rather  ridge  of  mountains, 
as  it  forms  into  several,  is  by  far  the  highest  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
much  loftier  than  Mount  Edgcumbe,  and,  I  think,  nearly  the  height  of  Mount 
St.  Elias."* 

From  Cape  Fairweather  to  Cape  Phipps,  at  the  entrance  of  Behring's  Bay,  the 
distance  is  73  miles ;  the  intermediate  coast  is  a  low  border  extending  from  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  well  wooded,  and  in  some  parts  appears  to  be  much 
inundated,  the  waters  finding  their  way  to  the  sea  in  shallow  rivulets,  through 
two  or  three  breaks  in  the  beach. 

It  is  between  these  points  that  Cook,  who  sailed  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  considered  that  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  extensive  bay,  and 
a  wooded  island,  ofi*  the  South  point  of  it,  in  lat.  69°  18',  and  where  he  supposed 
that  Commodore  Behring  anchored. f  A  close  examination  of  it  by  Vancouver, 
however,  has  dispelled  these  views : — **  But  in  this  neighbourhood  no  such  bay  or 
island  exists,  and  Capt.  Cook  must  have  been  led  into  the  mistake  by  the  great 
distance  at  which  he  saw  the  coast,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  prevented 
from  noticing  the  extensive  border  of  low  land  that  stretches  from  the  foot  of  the 
vast  range  of  lofty  mountains,  and  forms  the  sea-shore.  The  irregularity  of  the 
base  of  these  mountains,  whioh  retire  in  some  places  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  especially  in  the  part  now  alluded  to,  would,  on  a  more  remote  view  than  we 
have  taken,  lead  the  most  cautious  observer  to  consider  the  appearance  on  the 
coast  as  indicating  deep  bays  or  openings,  likely  to  afford  tolerable,  and  even 
good  shelter ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  information  we  had  previously  received 
from  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  been  close  in  with  these  shores,  we  should  have  still 
supposed,  until  thus  far  advanced,  that  we  had  Behring's  Bay  in  view,  with  an 
island  lying  near  its  south-eastern  part.  This  deception  is  occasioned  by  a 
ramification  of  the  mountains  stretching  towards  the  ocean,  and  terminating  in  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  as  if  at  the  sea-side,  having  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  low 
border  covered  with  wood,  lying  to  the  S.W.  of  it;  the  former,  at  a  distance, 
appears  to  form  the  East  point  of  an  extensive  bay,  and  the  latter  an  island 
lying  off  from  it ;  but  both  these  are  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore, which  hence  takes  a  direction  of  N.W.  by  W.  j  W.,  and  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  very  low  tract  of  land,  terminating  in  sandy  beaches;  over  which, 
from  the  mast-head,  were  seen  considerable  pools  or  lagoons  of  water,  communi- 
cating with  the  ocean  by  shallow  breaks  in  the  beach,  across  all  of  which  the  sea 
broke  with  much  violence.     Where  this  low  country  was  not  intersected  by  the 

•  Portlock,  p.  266. 

t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  347 ',  aud  Muller'b  Voyages  et  D^couvcrtett  des  Riuse?, 
pp.  *i48— 204. 
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inland  waters,  it  was  tolerably  well  wooded ;  but  as  we  advanced  to  the  eastward, 
this  border  became  less  extensive,  was  more  elevated,  much  less  covered  with 
wood,  and  for  a  few  miles  totally  destitute  of  either  wood  or  verdure;  and 
composed  of  naked  fragments  of  rocks  of  various  magnitudes,  lying,  as  it  were,  in 
the  front  of  Mount  Fairweather."— (Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  pp.  208-9). 

Behind  this  supposed  bay,  or  rather  to  the  South  of  it,  the  chain  of  mountains 
is  interrupted  by  a  plain  of  a  few  leagues  in  extent ;  beyond  which  the  sight  was 
unlimited.  Vancouver  says : — *'  The  interruption  on  the  summit  of  these  very 
elevated  mountains  was  conspicuously  evident  to  us  as  we  sailed  along  the  coast  this 
day,  and  looked  like  a  plain  composed  of  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  or  frozen  snow,  tn- 
clining  gradually  towards  the  low  border  ;  which,  from  the  smoothness,  uniformity, 
and  clean  appearance  of  its  surface,  conveyed  the  idea  of  extensive  waters  having 
existed  beyond  the  then  limits  of  our  view,  which  had  passed  over  this  depressed 
part  of  the  mountains,  until  their  progress  had  been  stopped  by  the  severity  of 
the  climate,  and  that  by  the  accumulation  of  succeeding  snow,  freezing  on  this 
body  of  ice,  a  barrier  had  become  formed,  that  had  prevented  such  waters  from 
flowing  into  the  sea.  This  is  not  the  only  place  where  we  had  noticed  the  like 
appearances.  Since  passing  the  Icy  Bay,  to  the  E.N.E.  of  Behring*s  Bay,  other 
valleys  had  been  seen,  strongly  resembling  this,  but  none  were  so  extensive,  nor 
was  the  surface  of  any  of  them  so  clean,  most  of  them  appearing  very  dirty.*' — 
(Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  p.  209.) 

BEHRING'S  BAY,  the  true  situation  and  character  of  which  was  6rst  elicited 
by  Vancouver,  runs  inland,  to  the  N.E.,  between  Cape  Phipps  and  Point  Manby. 
Capt.  Cook,  supposing,  as  before  stated,  that  a  bay  existed  to  the  S.E.,  conceived 
it  to  be  the  bay  that  Chetrow,  the  master  of  Beh ring's  fleet,  reconnoitred.  This 
mistake  was  also  followed  by  Capt.  Dixon,  who  gave  the  name  of  Admiralty  Bay 
to  that  in  question  ;  but  as  Behring  certainly  was  the  discoverer  of  a  bay  in  this 
locality,  and  there  being  but  one,  the  name  of  that  navigator  has  supplanted  that 
applied  by  Dixon. 

CAPE  PHIPPS,  the  south-easternmost  point  of  Behring's  Bay,  is  in  lat. 
59°  33',  Ion.  139°  47'.  About  2  miles  within  it,  the  coast  taking  a  S.E.  direction, 
there  is  a  small  opening  in  the  low  land,  accessible  only  for  boats,  near  which 
was  found  an  Indian  village.  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  states  that  he  was  driven 
much  to  the  westward  by  the  current  near  Cape  Phipps  (vol.  i.  p.  82). 

Point  Turner,  which  is  a  low  narrow  strip  of  land,  forming  the  S.E.  point  of 
the  island  that  protects  Port  Mulgrave  from  the  ocean,  is  E.  j  S.  2|  miles  from 
the  inner  or  North  point  of  Cape  Phipps.  About  a  league  E.  i  N.  from  Point 
Turner  is  a  point  on  the  main  land  which  is  the  East  end  of  a  rounding  bay, 
about  4  miles  across  to  Cape  Phipps.  It  is  necessary  to  give  a  good  berth  to 
Cape  Phipps,  in  order  to  avoid  a  small  reef  that  stretches  from  it  into  the  sea. 
Cape  Turner,  on  the  contrary,  is  bold,  and  must  be  kept  close  on  board,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  shoals  that  lie  a  little  distance  to  the  eastward  of  it; 
betweem  these  shoals  and  the  point  good  anchorage  is  found,  in  8  to  14  fathoms, 
clear  good  holding  ground.  -^ 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  here  are  about  9  feet ;  and  it  is  high  water  about  30^    .^ 
after  the  moon  passes  the  meridian. 
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PORT  MULGRAVE  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Point  Turner,  and  is  protected  from 
the  ocean,  as  before  stated,  by  an  island  lying  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction. 

It  was  possibly  first  discovered  by  Capt.  Dixon,  June,  1787,  who  named  it  after 
that  nobleman.  It  contains  a  number  of  small  low  islands,  which,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  coast,  are  entirely  covered  with  pines,  intermixed  with  brush- 
wood. To  the  North  and  West  are  high  mountains  covered  with  snow,  10  leagues 
distant.* 

It  was  visited  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  in  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  who  stayed  a  short 
time  here.  Fish,  halibut,  and  salmon  of  two  kinds,  were  abundant  and  moderate, 
of  which  the  crews  purchased  and  cured  great  quantities.  Game  very  scarce. 
The  remains  of  the  Russian  establishments  were  observed ;  a  blockhouse  pitched 
on  a  cliff,  on  the  East  side ;  and  on  the  low  point,  where  the  astronomical 
observations  were  taken,  the  remains  of  another :  also  a  staff,  with  a  vane  and 
cross,  over  a  grave.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  says  that  a  good  leading  mark  for  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  is  with  Mount  Fairweather  over  Cape  Turner  (or 
N.  88°  E.). 

An  off-shore  shoal,  7  fathoms,  sand,  was  probably  crossed  by  the  Sulphur  in 
coming  out  of  Port  Mulgrave,  when  no  land  could  be  seen  within  3  miles. — 
(Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  89.) 

The  island  or  islands  before  alluded  to,  which  form  the  outer  hce  of  Port 
Mulgrave,  and  of  which  Point  Turner  is  the  S.W.  extremity,  extend  for  8  miles 
in  length.  They  are  almost  joined  to  the  continental  shore  by  a  spit  incommoded 
with  many  rocks  and  huge  stones,  but  leaving  a  very  narrow  channel,  by  which 
Vancouver's  vessel,  the  Chatham^  passed  from  one  part  of  the  inlet  to  the  other, 
from  the  northward.  The  channel  leading  along  the  continent  was  found  on 
examination  to  be  not  more  than  50  yards  wide,  though  nearly  at  high  water;  for 
a  small  space  the  depth  was  only  15  feet,  but  it  quickly  increased  to  10  fathoms, 
and  then  to  17  fathoms.  This  passage  is  about  600  yards  long,  lying  from  the 
(northern)  entrance  of  the  channel  S.  60^  W.  2  miles,  in  which  space  the 
continental  shore  forms  a  small  bay,  and  to  the  southward  of  the  narrow  part  it 
takes  a  more  southerly  direction  ;  along  it  are  some  islets  and  rocks,  and  the 
western  side  of  the  channel  is  much  broken.  About  a  league  from  the  narrow 
part  the  depth  continued  to  be  from  17  to  12  fathoms,  until  a  shoal  was  reached 
that  lies  right  across  the  passage,  on  which  the  Chatham  grounded,  but  was  gQt 
off  into  deep  water,  without  any  damage.  About  the  conclusion  of  the  ebb  a 
boat  was  sent  to  examine  two  places  on  the  bar  that  were  not  dry  ;  one  of  these, 
though  narrow,  was  found  to  be  sufficiently  deep  and  free  from  danger,  provided 
its  line  of  direction  was  marked  with  buoys  ;  this  was  done,  and  at  half  flood  the 
Chatham  passed  through  it,  having  not  less  than  3  fathoms  water,  which  soon 

after  deepened  to  15  fathoms Thus,  by  persevering,  Mr.  Puget  made  his  way 

through  a  channel  which,  though  he  found  practicable,  he  does  not  recommend  to 
be  followed,  especially  as  the  communication  between  Port  Mulgrave  and  the 
ocean  is  easy  and  commodious  by  the  passage  to  the  South  and  westward  of 
Point  Turner. —(Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228-9.) 

•  Dixon,  p.  170. 
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KNIGHTS  ISLAND  is  5  miles  N.N.E  of  the  northern  entrance  to  the  channel 
just  described.  It  admits  of  a  navigable  passage  all  round  it,  but  there  are  some 
rocks  that  lie  about  half  a  mile  from  its  West  point ;  and  there  is  an  islet  situated 
between  it  and  the  main  land,  on  its  N.£.  side. 

ELEANOR'S  COVE.— From  the  North  entrance  to  Port  Mulgrave  the  con- 
tinental  coast  takes  a  N.  30^  E.  direction,  6  miles,  to  this  cove,  which  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Behring's  Bay.  It  is  protected  from  the  westward  by  Knight's  Island, 
which  is  about  2  miles  long  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  about  a  mile 
broad,  lying  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  main  land. 

The  shore  here  is  low,  and  trends  about  N.  14°  W.  6  miles  to  Point  Latouche, 
the  S.E.  limit  of  Digges^s  Sound  or  Bay  : — **  This  was  the  only  place  in  the  bay 
that  presented  the  least  prospect  of  any  interior  navigation,  and  this  was  necessarily 
limited,  by  the  closely  connected  range  of  lofty  snowy  mountains  that  stretched 
along  the  coast  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-side.  It  was  in  reality  found  to 
be  closed  from  side  to  side  by  a  firm  and  compact  body  of  ice ;  beyond  which, 
at  the  back  of  the  ice,  a  small  inlet  appeared  to  extend  to  N.E.  by  £.,  about  a 
league.  The  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  the  opening  is  great,  and  on  its 
N.E.  side  is  a  bay,  which  afforded  good  anchorage,  but  had  a  most  dreary 
aspect,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  ice,  notwithstanding  which,  vegetation  was  in  an 
advanced  state  of  forwardness." — (Vancouver  :  July,  1794.) 

The  two  points  forming  the  entrance  to  Digges's  Sound,  thus  named  by 
Vancouver,  are  bluff,  lying  nearly  East  and  West  of  each  other,  half  a  league 
asunder,  the  easternmost  of  them  being  Point  Latouche,  as  above  mentioned. 
The  shores  are  composed  of  a  continuation  of  the  low  border,  extending  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  sea- side,  and  are  bounded  by  frozen  ice  or  snow, 
especially  in  the  sound. 

The  continental  coast,  forming  the  North  side  of  Behring's  Bay,  runs  to  the 
southward  of  West,  and  is  nearly  straight  and  compact.  At  8  miles  from  the 
opening  the  land  falls  back,  forming  a  small  bay,  with  a  low  island  about  2  miles 
long  to  the  N.N.E,  of  it  The  coast  here  trends  S.  63°  W.  8  miles,  and  then 
S.  85°  W.  2  leagues,  to  Point  Manby. 

POINT  MANBY  forms  the  N.W.  point  of  Behring's  Bay.  It  is  in  lat.  59°  42', 
Ion.  140°  13'.  To  the  eastward  of  it  the  country  is  well  wooded,  and  proceeding 
northward  it  loses  its  verdant  and  more  fertile  appearance ;  the  coast  still  con- 
tinues to  be  a  low  compact  border  of  plain  land. 

"  On  the  evening  of  June  26th,  1794,  the  Chatham  (Vancouver's  ship)  arrived 
off  Point  Manby;  the  water  was  found  to  be  much  discoloured  at  the  distance  of 
4  miles  from  the  shore,  where  bottom  could  not  be  gained  with  the  hand-line,  nor 
were  any  ripplings,  or  other  indications  of  shallow  water,  or  hidden  dangers, 
noticed.  The  same  appearances  had  been  observed  by  us  on  board  the  Discovery^ 
in  several  instances,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Suckling  (presently  described), 
which  I  concluded  were  occasioned  by  the  vast  quantity  of  fresh  water  produced 
by  the  dissolving  ice  and  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  at  this  season  of  the 
year ;  this,  draining  through  the  low  border  of  land,  becomes  impregnated  with 
the  soil,  and  being  specifically  lighter  than  the  sea-water,  on  which  it  flotttiy 
produces  the  effect  noticed  by  Mr.  Puget."    This  remarkable  effect  of  the 
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changes  io  the  temperature  of  the  climate  produces  most  extensive  alterations  in 
the  form  of  the  coast,  as  will  be  noticed  presently. 

POINT  RIOUy  though  no  longer  existing,  was  a  tolerably  well-marked 
promontory  at  the  period  of  Vancouver's  survey,  and  to  whom  it  owes  its  name. 
He  describes  it  as  being  low,  well  wooded,  with  a  small  islet  detached  at  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  it.  The  coast  is  still  composed  of  a  spacious  margin  of 
low  land,  rising,  with  a  gradual  and  uniform  ascent,  to  the  foot  of  the  still 
connected  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  whose  summits  are  but  the  base  from  whence 
Mount  St.  Ellas  towers  majestically  conspicuous  in  regions  of  perpetual  frost. 
Vancouver's  charts,  from  the  extensive  changes  continually  going  on,  present  but 
little  to  recognise  in  this  part  at  the  present  period. 

ICY  BAY  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  what  was  Point  Riou.  It  is  terminated  by  steep 
cliffs,  from  whence  the  ice  descends  to  the  sea.  At  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay 
the  coast  is  formed  of  low,  or  rather  moderately  elevated,  land.  Its  West  point 
is  a  high,  abrupt,  cliffy  point,  bounded  by  a  solid  body  of  ice  or  frozen  snow. 

This  portion  of  the  coast  was  visited  by  H.M.S.  Sulphur,  in  her  voyage  round 
the  world,  in  1837,  and  the  following  are  Sir  Edward  Belcher's  remarks,  made 
during  that  visit : — 

**  Icy  Bay  is  very  aptly  so  named,  as  Vancouver's  Point  Riou  must  have 
dissolved,  as  well  as  the  small  island  also  mentioned,  and  on  which  I  had  long 
set  my  heart,  as  one  of  my  principal  positions.  At  noon  we  tacked,  in  10  fathoms, 
mud,  having  passed  through  a  quantity  of  small  ice,  all  of  a  soft  nature.  The 
whole  of  this  bay,  and  the  valley  above  it,  was  now  found  to  be  composed  of 
(apparently)  snow-ice,  about  30  feet  in  height  at  the, water  cliff,  and  probably 
based  on  a  low,  muddy  beach  ;  the  water  for  some  distance  in  contact  not  even 
showing  a  ripple ;  which,  it  occurred  to  me,  arose  from  being  charged  with  floating 
vegetable  matter,  probably  pine-bark,  &c. 

**  The  small  bergs,  or  reft  masses  of  ice,  forming  the  cliffy  outlines  of  the  bay, 
were  veined  and  variegated  by  mud  streaks,  like  marble,  and,  where  they  had 
been  exposed  to  the  sea,  were  excavated  into  arches,  similar  to  some  of  our  chalk 
formations.  The  base  of  the  point  named  by  Vancouver  Point  Riou  probably 
remains ;  but  being  free,  for  some  distance,  of  the  greater  bergs,  it  presented  only 
a  low  sand  or  muddy  spit,  with  ragged,  dirty-coloured  ice,  grounded.  No  island 
could  be  traced,  and  our  interest  was  too  deeply  excited  in  seeking  for  it,  to 
overlook  such  a  desirable  object. 

**  The  current  was  found  to  set  1^  miles  per  hour.  West,  varying  but  slightly  in 
force,  and  not  at  all  in  direction.  At  this  position  we  anchored  in  50  fathoms, 
mud,  near  Mount  St.  Elias ;  not  a  single  drift  tree  was  noticed.  We  were  within 
the  white  water  about  2  miles,  which  I  am  now  satisfied  flows  from  the  ice,  but 
why  it  preserves  its  uniformity  of  strength  and  direction,  is  yet  a  problem  to  be 
solved."  ♦ 

MOUNT  ST.  ELIAS  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  North- West 
America.  It  is  a  noble  conical  mountain,  rising  far  into  the  clouds,  and  although 
in  a  climate  far  from  temperate,  and  of  such  an  elevation  as  to  lead  to  the 


*  Toyage  of  th«  Sulphur,  vol.  i.  pp.  78— SO. 
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conclusion  that  it  rises  far  into  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,  yet  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  says : — "  Its  edges,  to  the  very  summit,  present  a  few  black  wrinkles, 
and  the  depth  of  snow  does  not,  even  in  the  drifts,  appear  to  be  very  deep.  It 
stands,  as  it  were,  as  before  mentioned,  upon  the  summit  of  the  lofty  range  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  sea-coast."  Its  elevation,  according  to  angular  measurement, 
is  14,987  feet  above  the  sea,  and,  even  when  visible  at  150  miles  distant,  appears 
to  be  a  majestic  mountain.  Its  discoverer  was  the  celebrated  Behrtng,  who 
made  the  coast  here  on  the  20th  of  August,  1741,  the  name  being  applied 
from  the  saint  to  whom  that  day  is  dedicated.  Its  latitude  is  6QP  \9f  N., 
Ion.  140°  52'  W. 

PAMPLONA  ROCK,  &c. — According  to  some  information  g^ven  to  Van- 
couver's party  by  the  Russian  officers  he  met  here,  there  is  a  very  dangerous 
rocky  shoal,  about  15  miles  in  length,  lying  by  compass  in  a  direction  S.  by  W., 
63  miles  from  a  place  called  by  them  Leda  Unala,  This  Mr.  Puget  conceived 
to  be  near  the  point  called  Point  Riou.  The  Russian  officer,  Portoff,  himself 
had  been  on  the  shoal,  taking  sea*otters,  and  stated  that  the  first  discovery  of  it 
was  owing  to  a  Russian  g^liot  having  had  the  misfortune,  some  years  before,  to 
be  wrecked  upon  it ;  two  of  the  crew  were  drowned,  but  the  rest  escaped  in  their 
boats.  After  that  period  an  annual  visit  had  been  made  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  sea-otters,  which  were  there  met  with. 

From  the  Spaniards,  also,  Vancouver  learnt  that  a  very  dangerous  rock  existed 
in  this  neighbourhood,  the  situation  of  which  they  had  taken  great  pains  to 
ascertain,  and  had  found  it  to  lie  S.  41°  E.  from  Cape  Suckling,  at  the  distance 
of  26  leagues,  and  which  was  called  by  them  Rock  Pamplona.  By  this  bearing 
it  appears  to  lie  KS.E.,  8  miles  distant  from  the  rocky  shoal  described  by  the 
Russians  above ;  here  it  may  be  inferred  that  Portoff  and  the  Spaniards  intended 
the  same  shoal,  though  it  is  not  stated  by  the  latter  to  be  so  extensive  as  by  the 
former. 

It  is  without  doubt  dangerously  situated  for  the  navigation  of  this  coast,  and  it 
may  possibly  have  proved  fatal  to  Mr.  Meares's  consort,  Mr.  Tipping,  who,  with 
his  vessel,  was  never  heard  of  after  leaving  Prince  William's  Sound,  in  1786. 

The  coa$t,  from  Icy  Bay,  extends  nearly  East  and  West,  without  anything 
remarkable  for  40  miles,  where  there  is  a  small  river,  called  by  the  Russians  Riko 
Bolshe  Unala.     It  has  a  bar,  and  but  little  depth  of  water. 

A  few  leagues  farther  to  the  westward  is  another  small  river,  emptying  itself 
into  a  shallow  bay.  Its  entrance  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  on  which,  with  easterly 
winds,  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence,  and  in  the  finest  weather  is  only 
navigable  for  boats ;  but  within  the  bar  the  depth  increases  for  a  little  distance, 
and  then  it  stretches  towards  the  mountains. 

The  coast  between  this  and  Cape  Suckling  shoots  out  into  small  projecting 
points,  with  alternate  low,  clifiy,  or'  white  sandy  beaches,  being  the  termination 
of  a  border  of  low  woodland  country,  extending  some  distance  within,  nntil  it 
joins  the  foot  of  a  closely  united  chain  of  lofty  frozen  mountains,  which  is 
connected  with  the  same  range  that  extends  to  the  north-westward  around  Prince 
William's  Sound  and  Cook's  Inlet.  From  these  low  projecting  points  some 
shoals  stretch  into  the  ocean.    Vancouver  passed  one  of  these  at  the  distance  of. 
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about  4  miles,  sounding  in  35  fathoms ;  it  extends  in  a  southerly  direction,  2  miles 
from  a  low  point  of  land  that  forms  the  West  point  of  a  bay,  apparently  very 
shoal,  and,  from  the  quantity  of  white  muddy  water  that  flowed  from  it  into  the 
sea,  it  was  concluded  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  floods  formed  ou  the  low  land  by  the 
dissolving  ice  and  snow  on  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  which,  at 
that  season  of  the  year  (midsummer)  must  be  copious,  as  the  temperature  was 
generally  between  50^  and  65^,  and  the  elevated  parts  of  the  coast  were  still 
covered  with  snow,  as  low  down  as  where  the  pine  trees  began  to  grow.  From 
the  West  point  of  this  bay,  in  lat.  60°  3'  30%  Ion.  142°  54'  W.,  the  shore  towards 
Cape  Suckling  makes  a  small  bend  to  the  north-westward,  but  tlie  general  direc- 
tion of  the  coast  is  nearly  East  and  West,  and  appears  to  be  Arm  and  compact. 

CAPE  SUCKLING,  so  named  by  Cook  in  his  third  voyage,  is  conspicuous. 
Vancouver,  difiering  much  from  Cook,  places  it  in  lat.  60°  1',  Ion.  143°  41',  but  is 
determined  by  Lieut.  Raper  as  Ion.  143°  54'.*  The  point  of  the  cape  is  low, 
but  within  it  is  a  tolerably  high  hill,  which  is  disjoined  from  the  mountains  by 
low  land,  so  that  at  a  distance  the  cape  looks  like  an  island. 

When  near  Cape  Suckling,  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  says: — *'Our  attention 
was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  peculiar  outline  of  the  ridge  in  profile,  which  one 
of  our  draughtsmen  was  sketching,  apparently  toothed.  On  examining  it  closely 
with  a  telescope,  I  found  that  although  the  surface  presented  to  the  naked  eye 
a  comparatively  even  outline,  it  was  actually  one  mass  of  small,  four-sided, 
truncated  pyramids,  resembling  salt-water  mud  which  has  been  exposed  several 
days  to  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  (as  in  tropical  salt  marshes),  or  an  immense 
collection  of  huts ! 

'*  For  some  time  we  were  lost  in  conjecture,  probably  from  the  dark  ash  colour; 
but  our  attention  being  drawn  to  nearer  objects,  and  the  sun  lending  his  aid,  we 
found  the  whole  slope,  from  ridge  to  base,  similarly  composed ;  and  as  the  rays 
played  on  those  near  the  beach,  the  brilliant  illumination  distinctly  showed  them 
to  be  ice.  We  were  divided  between  admiration  and  astonishment.  What  could 
produce  these  special  forms  ?  If  one  could  fancy  himself  perched  on  an  eminence, 
about  500  feet  above  a  city  of  snow-white  pyramidal  houses,  with  smoke-coloured 
flat  roofs,  covering  many  square  miles  of  surface,  and  rising  ridge  above  ridge 
in  steps,  he  might  form  some  faint  idea  of  this  beautiful  freak  of  nature."  f 

In  one  direction  from  the  southward.  Cape  Suckling  exhibits  on  its  lower  profile 
the  brow,  nose,  and  lips  of  a  man.  It  is  a  low  neck,  stretching  out  from  a 
mountainous,  isolated  ridge,  which  terminates  about  3  miles  from  it  easterly, 
where  the  flats  of  the  ice  pyramids  just  alluded  to  terminate.  Apparently  the 
river  or  openings  near  Cape  Suckling  flows  round  its  base.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  we  may  attribute  the  current  to  this  outlet,  arising,  probably,  from  the 
melting  of  the  snow.  We  had  less  strength  of  current  after  passing  this  position. 
Immense  piles  of  drift  wood  were  noticed  on  each  side  of  the  opening,  but  none 

*  It  may  be  premised  that  the  charts  drawn  ap  by  Yancoaver  were  found  by  Sir  Edward 
Belcher  to  be  plainly  erroneous  about  this  region.  All  his  transit  bearings  and  other  obeervations 
indicated  this.  A  river  appears  to  flow  near  Cape  Suckling,  which  has  not  been  noticed.— Voyage 
of  the  Sulphur,  toI.  i.  p.  175. 

t  Voyage  of  the  Sulphur,  voL  i.  pp»  75-6. 
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elsewhere.  Floating  trees  of  considerable  magnitude  were  numerous,  and  one  was 
probably  200  feet  in  length.  The  current  was  northerly;  and  the  water  within 
3  miles  of  the  land  was  whitish,  showing  a  distinct  division,  doubtless  snow  water 
and  mud. — (Sir  Edward  Belcher.) 

KAYE'S  ISLAND,  to  the  West  and  S.W.  of  the  cape,  is  long  and  narrow. 
Its  South  point,  named  by  Vancouver  Cape  Hamond^  is  very  remarkable,  being 
a  naked  rock,  elevated  considerably  above  the  land  within  it.  There  is  also  an 
elevated  rock  lying  off  it,  which,  from  some  points  of  view,  appears  like  a  mined 
castle.  Towards  the  sea  the  island  terminates  in  a  kind  of  bare,  sloping  cliffs, 
with  a  narrow,  stony  beach  at  their  foot,  and  interrupted  with  some  gullies,  in 
each  of  which  is  a  rivulet  or  torrent,  and  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  growth  of 
smallish  pine  trees. 

"  Kaye's  Island,  viewed  from  the  eastward,  presents  the  appearance  of  two 
islands.  The  southern  is  a  high  table-rock,  free  from  trees  or  vegetation,  and  of 
a  whitish  hue ;  the  other  is  moderately  high  land  for  this  region,  with  three 
bare  peaks,  its  lower  region  being  well  wooded. 

'^  At  dawn  the  snowy  ranges  of  mountains,  from  the  termination  of  Montagu 
Island  as  far  as  Cape  Suckling,  or  in  the  direction  of  Kaye's  Island,  were  entirely 
free  from  clouds  or  vapours,  a  sight  not  common  in  these  regions,  and  generally 
a  warning  for  bad  weather." — (Sir  Edward  Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  70.) 

WINGHAM  ISLAND.— Off  the  N.W.  point  of  Kaye's  Island  is  Wingham 
Island,  and  off  its  N.E.  point,  Point  Mesurier^  are  some  elevated  rocks.  Within 
these,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Suckling,  is  Comptroller's  Bay,  which  is  shoal, 
and  extends  20  miles  north-westward  to  Point  Hey. 

Wingham  Island,  which  can  be  seen  to  nearly  its  whole  length  between  Cape 
Suckling  and  Point  Le  Mesurier  (the  North  part  of  Kaye's  Island),  is  moderately 
elevated,  rising  in  three  hummocks,  which  are  bare  on  their  summits.  The 
southern  at  a  distance,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  neck,  appears  separated.  The 
whole  is  well  clothed  with  trees. — (Sir  Edward  Belcher.) 

PRINCE  WILLIAM'S  SOUND  was  first  explored  by  Capt  Cook  in  bis  last 
voyage.*  Although  this  extensive  inlet  was  before  known  to  the  Russians,  the 
coast  took  him  ten  days  to  traverse,  11th  to  21st  of  May,  1778,  a  week  of  which 
was  spent  in  the  inlet ;  but,  from  the  subsequent  survey  of  Capt.  Vancouver,  it 
was  found  that  no  portion  of  his  celebrated  predecessor's  labours  were  so  defec- 
tively described  and  delineated  as  this,  which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  some 
important  authority  has  been  omitted  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  narrative,  which 
would  not  have  occurred  had  the  unfortunate  circumnavigator  survived  to 
superintend  its  publication. f  From  the  minute  examination  which  was  made  of 
it  by  Vancouver,  it  proved  to  be  a  branch  of  the  ocean  that  requires  the  greatest 
circumspection  to  navigate ;  and  although  it  diverges  into  many  extensive  arms, 
yet  none  of  them  can  be  considered  as  commodious  harbours,  on  account  of  the 
rocks  and  shoals  that  obstruct  the  approaches  to  them,  or  of  the  very  great  depth 

*  Prince  William's  Sound,  and  particularly  its  N.R.  ])art,  was  visited  by  Senr.  FIdalgo,  1m* 
1790,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Russian  establishments  te 
these  regions.  J^ 

t  See  Cook*s  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  353—306;  and  Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  pp.  193-4.  -/tS 
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of  water  about  their  entrances.  Of  the  former  innumerable  were  discovered, 
which  led  to  the  supposition  that  many  others  existed. 

The  N.£.  point  of  the  coast,  where  the  sound  commences,  is  Cape  Witshedf 
which  is  43  miles  from  Point  Hey,  last  described,  the  coast  between  being  fronted 
by  a  very  extensive  sand-flat.  The  outward  coast  of  the  sound  is  formed  by 
Hinchinbrook  and  Montagu  Islands ;  between  and  to  the  West  of  which  are  the 
entrances  to  it. 

HINCHINBROOK  ISLAND  is  the  north-easternmost  of  those  before  Prince 
William's  Sound.  Its  N.E.  point,  named  Point  Bentinck,  is  opposite  to  Point 
Witshed,  a  league  asunder,  the  space  between  occupied  by  a  low,  barren, 
uninterrupted  sand  at  low  water,  being  a  continuation  of  the  sand-bank  extending 
from  Comptroller's  Bay,  and  also  along  the  coast  to  the  N.E.  of  Point  Witshed. 
It  is  dry  at  low  water,  but  at  high  water  it  was  stated  that  there  is  a  boat  channel, 
though  Vancouver's  party  found  the  whole  space  occupied  by  a  most  tremendous 
surf,  rendering  any  passage  at  that  time  impracticable.  Cape  Hinchinbrook,  the 
S.W.  point  of  the  island,  is  20  miles  S.W.  of  Point  Bentinck,  and  is  placed  by 
Vancouver  in  lat.  60°  16 J',  Ion.  (corrected)  146°  27'.  In  a  direction  S.W.  j  S. 
7  miles  from  the  cape,  is  a  barren,  flat,  rocky  islet,  with  several  rocks  lying  at  a 
small  distance  from  it.  This  lies,  therefore,  ofi*  the  entrance  to  the  sound  between 
Hinchinbrook  and  the  N.E.  end  of  Montagu  Islands. 

Between  Montagu  and  Hinchinbrook  Islands  Capt.  Sir  Edward  Belcher  found 
shoal  water,  contrary  to  Vancouver's  idea,  rendering  it  necessary  to  anchor  in 
17  fathoms  :  the  tide  running  at  3  knots.^ 

PORT  ETCHES  t  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  into  the  sound,  con- 
sequently  on  the  eastern  end  of  Hinchinbrook  Island.  The  depth  ofl*  the  North 
point  of  entrance  is  very  great;  no  bottom  with  100  fathoms  could  be  found 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Off*  this  point  are  some  rocky  islets, 
and  there  are  some  within  the  entrance  (the  Porpoise  Rocks)^  and  until  these 
are  past,  there  is  no  depth  for  anchorage.  On  the  North  side  of  the  port  is  a 
lagoon  {Consianfine  Harbour),  within  which  Vancouver  found  a  Russian  establish- 
ment, on  a  situation  commanding  the  low  narrow  peninsula,  and  formed  in  1793, 
when  some  ship-building  was  being  carried  on.| 

Port  Etches  was  visited  by  H.M.S.  Sulphur  in  August,  1837.  In  the  account 
of  the  voyage  is  the  following  : — '*  This  establishment  of  the  Imperial  Russian 
Fur  Company  consists  of  the  official  resident,  eight  Russians,  and  fifty  Aleutian 
and  other  allies.  The  houses  are  included  in  a  substantial  wooden  quadrangle, 
furnished  at  its  sea  angles  with  two  octagonal  turrets,  capped  in  the  old  English 
style,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes  and  ports ;  the  summits  of  the  lines  are  armed 
with  spikes  of  wood.    It  is  calculated  to  stand  a  tolerable  siege,  under  determined 

*  Sir  £.  Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  70. 

t  Port  Etches  deriyes  its  name  from  Richard  Cadman  Etches,  a  merchant,  who,  with  othen, 
entered  into  a  trading  partnership  (May,  1786),  nnder  the  title  of  the  KJng  Geoiige's  Sound 
Company,  for  carrying  on  the  far  trade  on  this  coast,  having  procured  a  licence  for  this  purpose 
from  the  Sonth  Sea  Company.  The  voyages  of  Capts.  Portlock  and  Dixon,  in  the  Kin^  George 
and  Quern  Charlotie,  in  and  subsequent  to  1785  were  undertaken  for  this  company. 

%  Upon  Garden  Island  Capt.  Belcher  found  a  line  that  was  marked  by  Portlock,  July  23, 1787, 
and  was  very  nearly  destroying  it.— (Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  73).  At  present  the  island  Is  covered 
with  pine  trees,  without  many  traces  of  the  garden. 
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hands.  The  sleeping  apartments,  or  '  'tween  decks/  as  we  should  term  them,  are 
desperately  filthy.  The  whole  range  is  warmed  hy  Dutch  ovens,  and  the  sides, 
being  18  inches  in  thickness,  are  well  calculated  to  withstand  the  cold,  as  well  as 
to  defy  musketry. 

''  The  native  allies,  who  live  in  huts  outside,  are  filthier  than  the  Esquimaux  ; 
arising,  doubtless,  from  their  life  of  inactivity,  resulting  from  doubtful  dependence. 
I  was  taken  through  the  fish  and  oil  establishment,  which  was  inches  deep  io 
hardened  filth  and  seal  oil,  and  thence  to  the  room  containing  peltry.  I  was 
much  disappointed  at  the  quality  of  the  furs.  They  comprised  sea-olter,  sable, 
rat,  squirrel,  fox,  bear,  wolf,  seal,  and  beaver,  very  large  and  heavy.  The  only 
desirable  skins  were  those  of  the  sea-otter  and  sable,  and  they  were  not  first  rate. 
As  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  sell  anything,  and  our  visit  bound  us  in  honour  not 
to  permit  anything  of  the  sort,  1  felt  little  inclination  to  remain  in  this  valuable 
repository,"  * 

Port  Etches  might  furnish  a  most  complete  harbour,  if  vessels  frequented  these 
regions,  or  a  station  should  ever  be  required  in  so  high  a  latitude.  The  currents, 
however,  between  it  and  Montagu  Island  render  it  difiicult  of  approach ;  and  the 
Russian  commandant  stated  that  many  sunken  rocks  (but  perhaps  of  10  or  15 
fathoms)  lie  off  Cape  Hinchinbrook.  Capt.  Belcher*s  observations  make  Vancouver 
nearly  as  much  in  error  in  longitude  as  he  ascribes  to  Cook.f 

Phipps  Point,  the  N.E.  or  opposite  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  on  which  is  the 
Russian  establishment,  is  placed  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  in  lat.  60^  21'  12"  N., 
Ion.  146°  50'  15"  W.  High  water,  full  and  change,  l**  15' ;  rise,  9 J  feet.  Variation, 
3F  38'  E. 

HAWKINS'  ISLAND  is  to  the  N.E.  of  Hinchinbrook  Island,  and  is  about 
20  miles  long,  N.E.  and  S.  W.  On  its  southern  side  is  the  channel  before  mentioned, 
which  is  contracted  by  the  sand -bank  on  the  S.E.  shore  to  a  narrow  channel 
against  the  southern  shore  of  the  island.  Off  the  entrance  of  the  passage  between 
the  West  end  of  Hawkins*  Island  and  Hinchinbrook  Island  is  a  shoal,  and  in  the 
passage  are  some  isleLs  and  rocks. 

On  the  North  side  of  Hawkins'  Island  is  Port  Cordova,  an  arm  extending  from 
its  N.W.  point  about  13  miles  in  an  easterly  direction.  Within  these  limits  are  a 
bay  and  a  small  branch,  in  which  are  several  rocks  and  rocky  islets.  These 
shores  are  in  general  low,  ending  in  pebbly  beaches,  where  shoal  water  extends 
some  distance,  and  renders  landing  at  low  tide  very  unpleasant.  To  the  north- 
ward is  Port  Oravina,  The  S.E.  point  of  its  entrance  is  placed  by  Vancouver 
in  lat.  60°  41',  Ion.  146°  Hi'.  To  the  S.W.  of  it  are  an  islet  and  some  rocks. 
Its  northern  shore  extends  from  its  West  point  East  5  miles,  and  then  E.  by  S.  ^  S. 
12  or  13  miles,  affording  some  small  coves,  with  rocks  and  islets  lying  off  it,  and 
then  turns  to  N.N.E.,  for  4^  miles,  to  its  termination.  Its  East  and  South  shores 
are  encumbered  with  islets  and  rocks. 

Snug  Corner  Bay  is  on  the  N.W.  end  of  the  peninsula,  separating  Ports 
Gravina  and  Fidalgo.  Its  West  point  is  in  lat.  60°  45',  Ion.  146°  35'.  "  And 
a  very  snug  place  it  is :  I  went^  accompanied  by  some  of  the  officers,  to  view  the 

*  Sir  £dw.  Belcher,  vol.  i.  p.  73.  t  Ibid,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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head  of  it,  and  we  found  that  it  was  sheltered  from  all  winds ,  with  a  depth  of 
water  from  7  to  3  fathoms,  over  a  muddy  bottom.  The  land  near  the  shore  is 
low,  part  clear  and  part  wooded." — (Capt.  Cook,  vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

PORT  FIDALGO  is  so  named  after  the  Spanish  commander  who  visited  it 
in  1790.  It  extends  in  a  winding  direction  to  lat.  60°  55',  Ion.  145°  48';  iU 
width  being  about  2  miles,  and  its  length  28  miles.  Towards  its  upper  end  are 
some  islands,  and  its  shores  are  in  general  low,  bounded  by  a  pebbly  beach,  and 
pleasingly  diversified  by  trees. 

A  small  inlet  runs  in,  2  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  at  the  N.W.  point  of  Port 
Fidalgo,  and  S.S.W.  J  W.  4J  miles  from  its  West  point  is  the  South  end  of 
Blights  Island  ;  between  this  island  and  the  main  land  are  some  islets  and  rocks. 
The  shores  are  also  rocky.  Blights  Island  is  7  miles  long  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W. , 
and  some  islands  off  its  North  end  form  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  to 
Puerto  de  Valdes. 

Puerto  de  Valdes  was  so  named  by  Senr.  Fidalgo,  and  extends  N.E.  by  N. 
for  12  miles,  where  a  small  brook,  supplied  by  the  dissolving  snow  and  ice,  flows 
into  the  arm,  and  from  thence  extends  5  miles  in  an  East  direction  to  its  termina- 
tion, in  shallow  water.  Its  eastern  shores  are  indented  with  small  bays,  and  lined 
with  rocks  and  islets.  The  port  is  from  half  a  league  to  a  league  in  breadth. 
Its  West  point  is  called  Point  Freemantle,  and  is  in  lat.  60°  57',  Ion.  146°  49'. 
This  inlet  was  thought  by  some  of  the  party  under  Capt.  Cook  to  form  the  entrance 
to  an  inlet  extending  indefinitely  to  the  N.E.,  but  which  opinion  was  controverted 
(justly)  by  others. 

Southward  of  Port  Freemantle  is  an  island  7  miles  long,  in  a  S.W.  by  W. 
direction,  and  a  league  broad;  within  it  is  a  passage  half  a  league  wide;  and 
on  its  continental  shore  are  two  bays ;  that  immediately  North  of  Point  Freemantle 
is  the  larger  of  the  two,  with  an  island  in  the  N.E.  corner.  "  It  is  a  circumstance 
not  unworthy  of  remark  in  these  bays,  so  near  as  they  are  to  each  other,  that  the 
eastern  one  presents  a  southern,  and  the  other  a  south-eastern  aspect;  and  that 
the  westernmost  should  be  nearly  free  from  ice,  while  the  easternmost,  with  a  full 
South  exposure,  should  be  terminated  by  a  solid  body  of  compact  elevated  ice ; 
both  being  equally  bounded  at  no  great  distance  by  a  continuation  of  the  high 
ridge  of  snowy  mountains.'* — (Vancouver,  vol.  iii.  p.  185:  June,  1794).  In 
passing  the  easternmost  of  the  bays,  the  thundering  noise  of  the  falling  (or  calving) 
of  large  masses  of  ice  was  heard. 

Westward  of  the  island  before  mentioned  is  an  arm  extending  about  4  leagues 
to  the  North,  and  terminating  at  the  foot  of  a  continuation  of  the  range  of 
lofty  mountains.  Its  upper  parts  were  much  encumbered  with  ice  (June,  1794), 
as  were  both  sides  of  it  with  innumerable  rocks  and  some  islets.  It  is,  in  general, 
about  a  league  wide,  and  its  western  coast  terminates  to  the  South,  or  Point 
Pellew,  and  from  this  the  coast  takes  an  irregular  direction,  about  W.S.W.  10 
miles,  toward  the  East  point  of  a  passage  leading  northward.  The  shores  which 
compose  this  extent  of  coast  are  formed  by  a  low  border  of  land,  extending  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains,  much  indented  by  small  bays,  and  at  high  tide  greatly 
intersected  by  water.  It  produces  a  few  dwarf  trees  and  other  insignificant 
vegetable  productions,  and,  like  other  parts  of  the  continent  bordering  upon  the 
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sound,  is  bounded  by  small  islands,  islets,  and  rocks,  extending  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  discern,  rendering  the  progress  of  the  boats  tedious  and  intricate. 

From  the  point  before  mentioned  a  channel  extends  about  3  leagues  in  length, 
to  the  N.W.  J  N.  This  in  some  places  is  a  mile,  and  in  others  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  broad ;  its  West  side  formed  by  Esther  Island.  Four  miles  North  from  its 
further  end  is  Point  Pakenkam^  which  is  the  S.W.  point  of  Port  Wells.  This 
extends  in  a  N.N. £.  direction,  and  terminated  in  a  firm  and  compact  body  of  ice» 
but,  at  the  time  of  the  visit,  was  so  encumbered  with  floating  masses  of  ice,  that 
it  was  highly  dangerous  to  proceed  in  it.  Here  the  party  witnessed  the  falling  of 
three  tremendous  bodies  of  ice  from  the  cliffs,  the  shock  of  one  of  which  was 
sensibly  felt,  though  2  leagues  distant.  To  the  West  of  the  point  is  another  but 
unimportant  bay.  Hence  the  coast  pursues  a  southerly  direction,  5  leagues  to 
Paint  Pigot.  The  continent  is  here  composed  of  a  stupendous  range  of  snowy 
mountains,  from  whose  base  low  projecting  land  extends,  jutting  out  into  points, 
and  forming  the  shores,  which  are  thinly  wooded  with  dwarf  pines  and  stunted 
alders. 

Point  Pigot  and  Point  Cochrane,  opposite  to  it,  form  the  entrance  to  Passage 
Canal.     The  principal  branch  extends  from  Point  Pigot  West  13  miles,  and 
then  S.W.  by  S.  4  miles  farther,  terminating  in  lat.  60°  48^     Here  the  head  of 
the  inlet  reaches  within  12  miles  of  Turnagain  Arm,  at  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet, 
hereafter  described.     On  either  side  of  the  isthmus  the  country  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  lofty,  barren,  impassable  mountains,  enveloped  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  isthmus  itself  is  a  valley  of  some  breadth,  which,  though  containing  elevated 
land,  was  very  free  from  snow  (in  June),  and  appeared  to  be  perfectly  easy  of 
access.     By  it  the  Russians,  and  Indians  also,  communicated  with  either  of  these 
extensive  sounds.     The  other  branch  extends  2}  leagues  W.S.W.  from  Point 
Cochrane,  which  is  1 }  miles  South  from  Point  Pigot.     Eight  miles  £.  by  S.  from 
Point  Cochrane  is  Point  Culross  ;  and  immediately  East  of  the  former  is  a  large 
bay,  about  3  miles  deep,  terminating  in  a  boundary  of  frozen  snow  and  ice, 
reaching  from  a  compact  body  of  lofty  frozen  mountains  to  the  water's  edge. 
Here  it  was  singular  that  the  shores  between  these  icy  bays  are  mostly  composed 
of  a  border  of  very  low  land,  well  wooded  with  trees  of  the  pine  and  alder  tribes, 
stretching  from  the  base  of  stupendous  mountains  into  the  sea. 

Off  Point  Culross  is  an  island  about  a  league  from  the  shore,  and  about  4  miles 
long ;  and  following  the  coast  southward  for  6  miles,  we  arrive  at  an  opening 
about  2  miles  wide,  leading  to  three  small  branches ;  two  of  them  taking  a 
southerly,  and  the  third  a  north-westerly  course.  From  the  South  point  of  the 
entrance,  1 1  miles  along  a  shore  broken  into  small  bays,  lined  by  innumerable 
rocks,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  the  N.E.  swell  from  the  sound,  brings 
you  to  Point  Nowell,  in  lat.  60°  27'. 

Between  this  coast  and  the  ocean  are  a  considerable  number  of  large  islands, 
which  lie  generally  in  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction.  The  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent runs,  but  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  in  the  same  direction,  to  Cape  Pugei^ 
in  lat.  59°  55\  Ion.  148°  3',  this  being  the  point  where  the  shores  of  the  maia 
land  form  the  seaward  face.  The  continental  coast  will  be  first  described ;  thott 
the  islands  before  it. 
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From  Point  Nowell  the  main  coast  turns  to  S.W.  }  S.  for  about  11  miles,  to 
a  point  where  an  arm  extends  first  N.W.,  and  then  terminates  to  the  South,  in  a 
circular  basin  full  of  rocks;  but  about  midway  between  the  point  and  this  are 
two  arms  extending  parallel  to  each  other,  and  4  miles  long,  in  a  N.W.  direction. 
Before  this  coast  is  an  island,  following  its  direction  at  2  miles  distant,  and  3j| 
leagues  long,  forming  a  passage,  but  so  full  of  rocks,  that  it  is  only  navigable  for 
boats  or  canoes.  Five  and  a  half  miles  S.E.  from  the  South  point  of  the  arm 
6rst  mentioned,  is  Point  Countess^  in  lat.  60°  13'.  Immediately  West  of  it  is 
an  opening  leading  southward,  and  terminating  in  two  small  arms,  a  league 
within  the  entrance.  Still  farther  West  is  a  bay  about  4}  miles  deep,  terminating 
in  a  compact  body  of  ice  that  descended  from  high  perpendicular  clifis  to  the 
water-side.  The  coast  southward  of  Point  Countess  forms  the  N.W.  side  of  a 
narrow  channel,  11  miles  in  length,  in  a  S.W.  \  W.  direction.  It  is  in  most 
parts  less  than  a  mile  broad,  and  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  in  it.  Its  shores 
are  composed  of  steep  rocky  mountains.  The  North  point  of  the  southern  end 
of  this  strait*  is  Point  Waters  ;  it  has  some  rocks  and  breakers  before  it.  This 
point  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  Port  Bainbridge,  an  inlet  from  the  ocean,  extending 
18  miles  in  length  from  its  entrance,  in  a  North  direction.  Its  termination  is  in 
lat.  60°  13  J',  in  a  small  tract  of  low  land,  before  which  are  some  rocks.  From 
its  being  directly  open  to  the  ocean,  although  at  this  distance  from  it,  the  wind, 
when  it  sets  up  or  down  the  channel,  sends  such  a  violent  sea  upon  it,  that 
landing  is  dangerous.  Point  Pyke^  on  the  western  side,  is  6  miles  from  Point 
Waters ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  sugar-loaf  form.  Between  them  are  two  bays, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofly,  abrupt,  snowy  mountains.  S.S.E.  5  miles  from 
Point  Pyke  is  Point  Elrington^  the  south-eastern  point  of  Port  Bainbridge,  and 
the  south-westernmost  part  of  a  high,  rugged  cluster  of  islands.  It  is  a  high, 
steep,  barren  promontory  of  small  extent,  connected  to  the  island  near  it  by  a 
narrow  isthmus,  which  was  covered  with  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl.  Between 
these  points  are  some  bays,  and  a  large  opening  leading  N.E.,  with  many  rocks 
about  the  shores,  just  above  water.  Opposite  to  Point  Elrington  is  Cape  Puget, 
before  mentioned,  on  the  main  land.  The  western  shore  of  the  port,  northward  of 
Cape  Puget,  is  compact,  although  somewhat  indented  with  small  bays  and  coves. 

The  island  of  which  Points  Elrington  and  Pyke  form  a  portion,  is  high  and 
rugged,  and  about  6  leagues  in  length,  in  a  general  N.N.E.  direction.  Latoucke 
Island  lies  off  its  eastern  side,  separated  by  a  channel  half  a  league  broad.  Its 
northern  point  is  named  Point  Grace.  KnighVs  Island  lies  to  the  northward  of 
these,  and  is  upwards  of  9  leagues  in  length  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  beyond 
this,  again,  are  some  others  of  less  dimensions. 

Between  this  and  Montagu  Island  is  Grten  Island^  so  named  by  Cook,  in 
May,  1778,  from  its  being  entirely  free  from  snow,  and  covered  with  wood  and 
verdure.    The  islands  near  the  open  sea  are,  as  before  stated,  elevated  and  rocky ; 

*  It  wss  in  this  strait  that  Vtneouver*B  party  oneoantered  a  violent  itorm,  June,  1704 ;  a  very 
heavy  gfiut  of  wind  brought  down  from  a  consideraUe  height  on  the  mountain  aide  tn  immcnee 
maM  of  eerth,  trees,  and  frosen  snow,  which  fell  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  aiMmUed  party.  Th^  observed  in  other  places  the  efRscts  of  similar  stonns,  which 
will  serve  as  a  waminig  to  any  one  on  these  shores. 

3q 
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those  within  are  low  ones.  Off  the  North  point  of  Green  Island,  a  league  or  a 
league  and  a  half  North,  are  some  ledges  of.  rocks,  some  above  and  others  under 
water,  making  it  very  unsafe  plying  in  this  neighbourhood. 

MONTAGU  ISLAND  is  the  largest  and  principal  island  of  Prince  William's 
Sound,  it  being,  according  to  Vancouver's  survey,  46  miles  in  length,  from  S.W. 
by  S.  to  N.£.  by  N. ;  its  average  breadth  is  about  2  leagues.  Its  South  point  is 
in  lat.  59°  46',  Ion.  147°  SC.  The  passage  on  the  inside,  or  to  N.W.  of  the  island, 
forms  an  entrance  into  Prince  William's  Sound,  between  it  and  Latouche  and 
Green  Islands,  of  course  varying  in  breadth. 

At  16  miles  from  the  South  end  of  Montagu  Island  is  Point  Bazil^  in  lat. 
60°  1'.  To  the  North  of  this  are  tolerably  good  soundings,  on  the  island  side  of 
the  channel,  while  to  the  southward  of  it  no  bottom  could  be  reached  with  60  or 
80  fathoms,  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

The  two  bays,  one  named  by  Portlock  Hemming^s  Bay,  and  the  other  M'Leod's 
Harbour,  are  stated  by  Mr.  Whidbey  to  be  very  exposed  anchorages,  and  nothing 
more  than  stopping  places  in  navigating  this  channel.  " 

M'Leod's  Harbour  is  thus  described  by  Capt.  Portlock : — ''  It  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe,  that  all  ships  coming  into  this  harbour  ought  to  keep  the  shore 
of  Montagu  Island  on  board  as  close  as  they  can ;  for  if  they  get  off*  into  the 
the  channel,  and  over  toward  the  West  shore,  they  will  soon  bring  60, 70,  and  80 
fathoms  water,  and  that  depth  too  close  in  shore  for  anchoring." 

M'Leod's  Harbour  is  5  or  6  leagues  within  the  S.W.  point  of  Montaga  Island. 
Its  outer  points,  Point  Bryant  on  the  South,  and  Point  Woodcock  on  the  Norths 
are  about  2  miles  apart,  and  joined  by  a  bank  of  7  and  8  fathoms,  black  sand 
and  mud,  within  which  is  a  depth  of  21  to  12  fathoms.  Within  it  takes  a  tarn 
to  the  North,  round  a  point  which  is  quite  bold-to,  and  may  be  passed  close.  A 
ship  can  lie  in  4}  or  5  fathoms  water,  with  the  South  point  of  the  bay  jast  shut 
in  with  this  point,  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore.'** 

PORT  CHALMERS,  on  the  West  side,  and  toward  the  North  end  of  Mon- 
tagu  Island,   is   in  lat.  60°  16'  N.,  Ion.  146°  50^;    variation,  in  June,  1794, 
28°  30'  E.     Vancouver  says : — ^*  The  place  of  our  anchoring  in  Port  Chalmers 
can  only  be  considered  as  a  small  cove,  on  a  rugged  rocky  coast,  so  very  difficult 
of  access  or  egress,  that  our  utmost  vigilance  in  sounding  was  unequal  to  warn 
us  of  a  rock  (off*  the  harbour's  mouth),  on  which  the  ship  grounded."    Stockdale*s 
HarbouVy  too,  is  only  a  bay  full  of  rocks,  and  of  course  not  worthy  of  particular 
attention.     The  shores  about  Port  Chalmers  are  in  general  low,  and  very  swampy 
in  many  places,  on  which  the  sea  appeared  to  be  making  rapid  encroachments, 
the  remains  of  the  forests  being  seen  below  high-water  mark.     The  trees  around 
are  not  very  luxuriant,  but  make  rather  a  dwarfish  forest.    The  only  fish  obtained 
were  a  few  indifferent  crabs  from  the  shores ;  a  little  wild  celery,  and  excellent 
spruce  beer,  may  be  procured  from  the  land.     Off*  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
are  several  lurking  rocks,  which  make  its  approach  very  dangerous,  as  before 
stated.     In  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  a  small  woody  islet,  lying  about 
a  mile  from  the  point  forming  its  entrance. 

•  PorUock,  pp.  206-7. 
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The  South  Passage  Rock  lies  from  the  North  point  of  the  harbour  West 
something  less  than  a  mile  distant,  and  from  the  small  woody  islet,  N.  by  W.  ^  W. 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  To  the  North  of  this  is  the  North  Passage  Rock, 
lying  from  the  North  point  of  the  harbour  N.N.W.  J  W.  2}  miles  distant,  and 
W.S.W.  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Slochdales  Harbour,  These  rocks  must 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  are  not  always  visible,  but  are  covered  at  high  tide 
with  scarcely  any  weeds  or  other  indications. 

The  approaches  to  this  harbour,  from  the  South,  are  also  much  incommoded 
by  two  shoals  in  mid-channel,  between  the  South  point  of  the  harbour  and  a 
rugged  rock  that  lies  about  a  mile  from  the  East  side  of  the  largest  of  Green 
Island.  The  southernmost  of  these  shoals  is  from  19  to  6  fathoms,  without 
any  weeds  or  other  signs ;  and  the  other,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  of  it, 
shoals  equally  quick,  but  has  a  small  patch  of  weeds  in  3  fathoms,  with  6  and  7 
fathoms  close  around  it.  They  are  both  very  small,  and  on  each  side  of  them  is 
a  clear  channel. 

It  18  high  water  at  Port  Chalmers  about  one  hour  after  the  moon  passes  the 
meridian  :  the  current  sets  southward,  and  there  is  no  draught  into  the  harbour. 
Springs  rise  13  and  14}  feet,  the  night  tides  rising  above  a  foot  more  than  those 
in  the  day. 

The  strait  between  Montagu  and  Green  Islands,  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Chalmers,  is  embarrassed  by  a  line  of  sunken  rocks,  which  are  very  steep-to, 
affording  no  indication  of  their  proximity  by  the  lead.  About  half  a  league 
from  the  N.W.  point  of  Montagu  Island  the  depth  is  65  fathoms  :  from  this  point 
a  ledge  of  rocks  extends  half  a  mile.  Off  the  North  point  of  Green  Island, 
3  miles  distant,  is  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  to  the  northward  of  these  again  it 
another.  The  N.E.  end  of  Montagu  Island  is  divided  into  bays  or  sounds,  two 
of  which  appear  capacious,  but  from  their  points  of  entrance  (as  well  as  within 
them)  rocks  extend  a  considerable  distance.  As  this  side  of  the  island  is  greatly 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds,  great  caution  ought  to  be  observed  in  navigating 
near  its  shores. 

From  the  N.E.  point  of  Montagu  Island  its  shores  run  compactly  to  the  S.W. 
for  31  miles,  to  a  low  projecting  point  covered  with  wood.  Off  it  lies  a  cluster 
of  six  rocky  islets,  chiefly  composed  of  steep  cliffs,  nearly  level  on  their  tops, 
which  may  serve  as  a  direction  in  thick  or  gloomy  weather  to  the  South  point  of 
Montagu  Island,  lying  from  them  S.W.  by  W.  \  W.  distant  17  miles.  They  are 
tolerably  well  wooded,  and  are  not  liable  to  be  mistaken,  particularly  for  the 
Chiswell  Isles  (21  leagues  to  the  West),  because  those  appear  to  be  entirely 
barren. 

The  South  point  of  Montagu  Island,  Point  Elrington,  and  Cape  Puget, 
between  which  are  the  S.W.  entrances  to  Prince  William's  Sound,  have  been 
before  described. 

The  Chiswell  Islbs  are  a  group  of  naked  rugged  rocks,  seemingly  destitute 
of  soil  and  any  kind  of  vegetation.  The  centre  of  the  southernmost  group  is 
in  lat.  59^  31',  Ion.  149^  %'.  From  this,  the  easternmost,  which  is  a  single 
detached  rock,  lies  N.E.  |  £.  about  a  league  distant ;  and  the  northernmost, 
which  has  several  less  islets  and  rocks  about  it,  lies  N.  by  E.  )  E.  5  miles  distant. 
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Bltino  Sound  of  the  Russians,  called  by  Portlock  Port  Andrews^  lies 
lurithin  the  Chiswell  Isles. 

To  the  south-westward  of  the  Chiswell  Isles  the  coast  presents  a  broken 
appearance  as  far  as  Pie's  Islands^  the  South  extreme  of  the  southernmost  of 
which  lies  in  lat.  59°  19^,  Ion.  149°  5V.  This  island,  in  several  points  of  Tiew, 
forms  a  very  conspicuous  peak,  and  although  not  remarkable  for  its  great  height, 
yet  from  its  singular  appearance  it  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, as  it  descends  with  great  regularity  from  its  summit  to  the  water's  edge.  A 
group  of  rocks  lying  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  4  miles  from  it,  must  be  very  dangerous  In 
thick  weather,  as  it  is  probably  covered  at  high  water,  spring  tides. 

Between  Pie's  Islands  and  Point  Oore,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  the  coast  is  in 
most  parts  very  mountainous,  and  descends  rather  quickly  into  the  ocean, 
excepting  in  those  places  where  it  is  broken  into  valleys,  some  of  which  are 
extensive.  In  the  interval  are  two  openings,  and  several  low,  detached  parcels  of 
rocks  He  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  land  than  usual  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Paint  Gore  is  placed  by  Vancouver  in  lat.  59°  11',  Ion.  (corrected)  150°  22'. 
Towards  the  sea  this  projecting  promontory  terminates  in  an  abrupt  cliff,  mode- 
rately elevated,  and  is  connected  to  the  main  land  by  a  low  peninsula  covered  with 
trees.    To  the  westward  of  the  point  is  Port  Dick^  described  by  Portlock. 

CAPE  ELIZABETH  is  the  S.E.  point  of  the  mouth  of  Cook's  Inlet.  It  is  placed 
by  Vancouver  in  lat.  59°  9^,  Ion.  (corrected)  151°  18'.  The  coast  here  is  composed 
of  high  land,  before  which  lie  three  small  islands  and  some  rocks ;  the  cape  is 
itself  the  largest  of  these,  and  the  westernmost  of  them.  They  appear  to  afford 
a  navigable  channel  between  them  and  the  land,  nearly  in  an  East  and  West 
direction ;  but  this  is  somewhat  doubtful,  for  between  the  cape  and  the  middle 
island,  some  low,  lurking  rocks  were  discerned,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  connected  with  a  cluster  of  rocks  above  the  surface,  lying  S.  £.  j  £.  3  or  4 
miles  from  the  cape.  To  the  S.W.  of  the  middle  isle  is  another  cluster  of  rocks, 
both  above  and  below  the  water's  surface. 

PORT  CHATHAM,  so  named  by  Vancouver  from  his  tender,  is  situated 
behind  the  island  which  forms  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  from  that  promontory  extends 
to  a  point  in  a  N.E.  direction  5J  miles,  and  from  thence  it  terminates  in 
an  excellent  harbour,  about  2  miles  long  from  West  to  East,  and  1  broad. 
North  and  South,  affording  secure  and  convenient  anchorage.  The  passage  into 
it,  passing  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  is  free  from  all  obstructions  but  such 
as  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  or  easily  avoided.  These  consist  principally  of 
shoals  that  extend  a  little  distance  from  each  point  of  the  cove  on  the  North  side 
of  the  entrance,  and  an  islet  about  which  are  some  rocks  that  lie  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  S.E.  point  of  entrance  into  the  harbour.  A  narrow  channel  exists  between 
the  rocks  and  the  main  land,  from  7  to  12  fathoms  deep.  The  soundings  in  Port 
Chatham  are  tolerably  regular,  from  5  to  25  fathoms,  the  bottom  a  stiff  clay ;  the 
shores  in  most  places  are  a  low  border,  very  well  wooded  with  pine  trees  and  some 
shrubs.  This  border  occupies  a  small  space  between  the  water-side  and  the  part 
of  the  mountains  that  compose  the  neighbouring  country,  up  which,  to  a  certain 
height,  trees  and  other  vegetables  were  produced  ;  but  their  more  elevated  parts 
appeared  to  be  barren,  and  their  summits  were  covered  with  snow,  in  all  probability' 
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perpetual.  The  Chatham  anchoragey  off  an  excellent  run  of  water,  was  found  to 
be  in  lat  69^  14',  Ion.  150*^  56';  var.  (May,  1794),  24*^  V  E.  The  rise  and  fall  of 
the  tide,  near  the  change  of  the  moon,  were  14  feet,  but  during  neap  tides  not 
more  than  10  or  II  feet.  High  water  about  an  hour  after  the  moon  had  passed 
the  meridian ;  but  this  and  other  circumstances  relative  to  the  tides  were  found 
to  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  form  and  direction  of  the  winds.  The  situation 
of  the  harbour  in  respect  to  its  vicinity  to  the  ocean,  its  free  access  and  egress, 
and  convenient  communication  with  the  shore,  was  considered  by  Mr.  Puget  to  be 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  generality  of  the  ports  visited  in  these  regions.  The 
Russian  establishment,  Fort  Alexandroffsk,  is  in  a  bay  to  the  westward  of  Port 
Chatham. 

COOK'S  INLET. 

POINT  BEDE,  so  named  by  Cook,  May  26,  1788,  is  a  lofty  promontory, 
and  from  this  the  coast  trends  N.E.  by  E.,  with  a  chain  of  mountains  inland 
extending  in  the  same  direction.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  woody,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  deficiency  of  harbours. 

GRAHAM'S  HARBOUR  is  7  miles  from  Point  Bede :—"  Graham's  Harbour,** 
says  Capt.  Portlock,  ''  I  found  a  most  excellent  one  indeed ,  with  great  plenty  of 
wood  everywhere,  and  several  fine  runs  of  water.  For  a  considerable  distance 
it  runs  up  nearly  E.S.E.,  and  then  trends  rather  to  the  southward,  with  14  fathoms 
water  over  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand.  The  East  side  affords  plenty  of  black  birch 
and  other  kinds  of  wood,  which  grew  close  to  a  beach  where  the  boats  could  have 
easy  access." 

The  entrance,  according  to  Portlock's  sketch,  is  between  Russian  Point  on 
the  South,  off  which  a  rocky  shoal  dries  at  half  ebb  nearly  1}  miles  out,  and 
Coal  Bay  on  the  North,  4  or  5  miles  apart.  In  the  entrance  is  Passage  Island, 
on  either  side  of  which  is  an  open  channel.  From  this  it  runs  up  about  9  miles 
to  the  E.S.E.,  and  terminates  in  a  fresh-water  river.  There  are  several  projecting 
points  on  each  side  of  the  harbour,  that  form  very  good  and  snug  bays,  where  a 
ship  might,  if  necessary,  be  hauled  on  shore  in  the  greatest  safety. 

The  Russian  establishment  here  was  considered  only  temporary,  and  situated 
on  a  pleasant  piece  of  flat  land,  about  3  miles  long  and  200  yards  wide,  bounded 
by  a  good  sandy  beach  on  one  side,  and  a  fresh-water  lake  on  the  other.  The 
Russians  were  twenty-five  in  number. 

Coal  Bat  on  the  North  side,  to  the  East  of  the  North  point,  is  a  pretty  good 
one,  carrying  soundings  in  14,  12,  and  8  fathoms,  fine  black  sand. 

Capts.  Portlock  and  Dixon  landed  on  the  West  side  of  the  bay,  and  in 
walking  round  discovered  two  veins  of  cannel  coal,  situated  near  some  hills  just 
by  the  beach,  about  the  middle  of  the  bay,  and  with  very  little  trouble  several 
large  pieces  were  got  out  of  the  bank.  * 

The  best  time  to  run  into  this  harbour  is  as  near  low  water  as  possible. 
Whatever  danger  there  is  may  then  be  seen,  either  from  beds  of  kelp,  or  the 
rocks  showing  themselves  above  water. 

TSCHOUGATSCHOUK  BAY  lies  to  the  N.E.,  and  its  N.W.  extremity  is 

*  Portlock,  p.  108;  Dixon,  pp.  60-1. 
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Anchor  Paint,  in  lat.  59°  39' ;  and  hence,  according  to  Vancouver's  chart,  the 
coast  pursues  a  nearly  straight  direction  60  miles  to  the  Russian  establishment, 

8  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  East  Foreland. 

The  S.W.  limit  of  Cook's  Inlet  may  be  placed  at  Cape  Dovgi«as,  ta  lat. 
58^  52^  Ion.   152^  51'.    The  coast  hereabout  is  composed  of  a  low  tract  of 
country,  stretching  into  the  sea  from  the  base  of  very  lofly  mountaios,  wrapped 
in  snow,  which  also  covered  the  surface  of  the  land  (May,  1794)  quite  down  to 
the  water's  edge.    This  was  likewise  the  case  with  that  which  appeared  to  be  the 
cape ;  off  which,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  lies  a  very  low  flat  island,  Shaw*$ 
Island,  off  the  N.E.  point  of  which  a  ledge  of  rocks  stretches,  the  extent  of  which 
increases  materially  at  low  water.    To  the  northward  of  the  mountains  that  form 
the  promontory  of  Cape  Douglas,  is  a  lofty,  rugged  ridge,  that  at  a  distance 
appears  to  be  detached,  and  to  give  an  appearance  of  many  openings  in  the 
coast,  but  a  nearer  approach  shows  it  to  be  firmly  connected  by  land  less  elevated, 
and  forming  a  deep  bay  between  the  cape  and  the  lower  borders  of  OachouganaC 
Island,  or  Mount  St.  Augustin.     The  shores  of  this  bay,  Bourdieu's  Bay,  id 
most  directions  seem  compact,  but  encumbered  with  large  rocks  and  sUvies ;  the 
depth  of  water  across  it  North  and  South  is  from  9  to  12  fathoms.    The  bottom 
of  the  bay  b  formed  by  an  extensive  low  country  lying  between  the  base  of  the 
nigged  range  of  mountains  and  the  water-side. 

OUCHOUGANAT  ISLAND,  or  MOUNT  ST.  AUGUSTIN,  is  a  very 
remarkable  island,  rising  with  a  uniform  ascent  from  the  shores  to  its  lofty 
summit,  which  is  nearly  perpendicular,  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  inclining 
somewhat  to  its  eastern  side,  and  being  in  lat.  59°  22',  Ion.  153°  V.    It  is  aboot 

9  leagues  in  circuit ;  towards  the  sea-side  it  is  very  low,  from  whence  it  rises, 
though  regular,  with  rather  a  steep  ascent,  and  forms  a  lofty,  uniform,  conical 
mountain,  presenting  nearly  the  same  appearance  from  every  point  of  view,  and 
clothed  with  snow  and  ice  down  to  the  water's  edge,  through  which  neither  tree 
nor  shrub  were  seen  to  protrude.  Landing  on  it  is  difficult,  from  the  shore  being 
bounded  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  by  innumerable  large  detached 
rocks,  which,  however,  extend  farthest  on  the  North  side  of  the  island.  The  width 
of  the  passage  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  about  6  miles. 

Advancing  northward  along  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  it  will  appear  indented 
and  broken  into  small  coves  and  bays,  that  appear  likely  to  afford  secure 
anchorage.  The  points  of  these  bays  are  in  general  steep  and  rocky,  and  behind 
the  coast  rises  a  continuation  of  the  lofty  range,  extending  from  Cape  Douglas, 
clad  in  perpetual  snow.  In  lat.  59°  42'  are  three  islets,  against  the  shore, behind 
which  there  is  appearance  of  anchorage  and  shelter.  There  is  nothing  remark- 
able on  the  coast*  until  we  come  to  the  northward  of  lat.  60°,  where  there  are 
two  openings,  the  northern  of  which  is  the  principal.     It  runs  to  the  West,  and 

*  Tlie  weather  now  (April  18, 1704),  though  extremely  cold  (the  mercury  Btandiog  at  85°), 
was  very  cheerful,  and  afforded  us  an  excellent  view  of  the  surrounding  region,  composed,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  river,  of  stupendous  mountains,  whose  rugged  and  romantic  forms,  dpthed 
in  a  perpetual  sheet  of  ice  and  snow,  presented  a  prospect,  though  magnificently  grand,  yet 
dreary,  cold,  and  inhospitable.  In  the  midst  of  these  appeared  the  volcano,  near  the  summit  of 
which,  from  two  distinct  craters  on  its  south-eastern  side,  were  emitted  large  colnnms  of  whitish 
smoke,  unless,  as  was  supposed  by  some  on  board,  it  was  vapour  arising  from  hot  springs  ia  *h»t 
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then  S.W.  towards  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  volcano,  which  lies  in  lat.  60^  6', 
Ion.  152^  36'.  The  S.W.  part  of  the  sound  is  a  small  shallow  opening,  formed 
by  two  low  points,  covered  with  wood,  and  quite  unimportant. 

From  the  mouth  of  this  opening  to  the  West  and  East  Foreland,  where  the 
breadth  of  Cook's  Inlet  is  considerably  contracted,  the  distance  is  43  miles ;  the 
distance  between  its  shores  at  this  part  being  about  30  miles.  In  the  intermediate 
space  lies  an  island,  named  by  the  Russians  Caulgiack  Island,  which  divides  the 
inlet  here  into  two  channels,  the  N.W.  of  which  is  much  encumbered  by  dangerous 
and  extensive  shoals.  The  island  itself  is  about  13  miles  long,  nearly  N.£.  and 
S.W.,  and  is  narrow.  It  is  covered,  in  most  parts,  with  small  pine  and  alder 
trees.  Vancouver  landed  on  it,  on  the  South  point  of  a  shallow  bay  on  its  N.W. 
side,  towards  its  S.W.  extremity.  The  snow,  which  was  lying  very  deep  on  the 
ground  (April  17,  1794),  confined  their  walk  to  the  beach,  on  which  was  lodged 
some  small  drift-wood,  and  on  it  they  found  some  pieces  of  COAL,  resembling 
cannel  coal.  The  more  important  part  of  this  island  to  the  navigator  is  a 
dangerous  shoal,  which  extends,  in  its  direction  from  the  S.W.  end,  for  the 
distance  of  at  least  2  leagues.  Vancouver  crossed  it  in  4  fathoms  at  a  league 
from  its  South  extremity.  From  the  great  variety  of  soundings  on  passing  over 
it,  it  appears  to  be  very  uneven,  as  in  several  instances  the  ship  struck  violently, 
when  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  waves  were  by  no  means  equal  to  tlie  depth  shown 
by  the  lead.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  it  may  have  some  of  the  innumerable 
large  fragments  of  rock  lodged  on  it,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
island.  If  so,  it  is  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  a  mere  spit  of  sand  to  contend 
with.  This  shoal  continues  all  along  the  S.E*  shore  of  the  island  to  2  miles* 
distance  off  it. 

Abreast  of  the  S.W.  point,  on  the  West  shore,  is  Point  Harriet,  which  is  a 
moderately  high  steep  cliff.  The  shore  on  either  side  of  it  is  a  low  beach,  parti- 
cularly to  the  northward,  where  the  margin  of  low  land  is  of  greater  extent  than 
to  the  southward.  Off  the  point  a  shoal  extends  a  league  off,  on  the  outer  edge 
of  which  is  only  3  fathoms.  To  the  N.E.  of  this  again,  the  channel  between  the 
island  and  the  western  shore  has  some  extensive  shoals.  On  one  of  these 
Vancouver  grounded.  It  lies  off  the  middle  of  the  island,  and  stretches  to  the 
northward.  It  is  between  6  and  7  miles  from  the  main  land,  and  is  near  a  league 
from  the  West  side  of  the  island,  where  aflat  extends  some  distance  into  the  river. 

Beyond  this  the  shores  of  the  river  are  comparatively  low,  or  only  moderately 
elevated,  jutting  out  into  three  remarkable  steep  cliffy  points,  named  the  East, 
West,  and  North  Forelands ;  the  two  former  forming  the  Narrows.  Between  the 
N.E.  end  of  Coulgiack  Island  and  the  centre  of  the  Narrows  is  a  shoal,  observed 
by  Messrs.  Portlock  and  Dixon.  It  is  of  very  small  extent,  and  bears  from  the 
point  N.E.  i  E.  6  miles  distant. 

The  West  Foreland  is  in  lat.  60°  42^  Ion.  151'^  12',  and  is  about  8}  miles 
nearly  due  West  from  the  East  Foreland.    At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  off 


neighbourhood ;  but  how  far  this  coryecture  was  consistent  witii  the  uverity  of  the  climate  at 
tlic  top  of  that  lofty  mountaiD,  is  not  within  the  limits  of  my  judgment  to  determine. —  Vancouver, 
vol.  lii.  p.  100. 
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the  former^  the  soundings  are  from  7  to  12  fathoms.     A  rock,  that  is  visible  only 
at  half  tide,  lies  about  the  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  extremity  of  the  point. 

Between  the  West  Foreland  and  the  North  Foreland,  both  of  which  are  on  the 
western  shore,  the  coast  forms  a  spacious  open  bay,  called  by  Portlock  Trading 
Bay.  Shallow  water  extends  from  the  former  to  within  about  5  leagues  of  the 
latter  point,  from  whence  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  will  be  found  close  to  the  main 
land. 

The  south-east  shore  eastward  of  the  East  Foreland  forms  a  shallow  bay, 
between  it  and  a  point  6  miles  N.E.  by  N.  above  it,  with  soundings  of  7  and 
8  fathoms  within  a  convenient  distance  of  the  shore,  sheltered  from  the  East, 
South,  and  S.W,  winds,  and  not  much  exposed  to  those  which  blow  from  the 
opposite  quarters.  Beyond  this  point,  and  between  it  and  a  point  lying  7  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Point  Possession,  a  distance  of  21  miles,  the  outer  bank  forms  a 
perfect  labyrinth  of  conical  rocks,  detached  from  each  other  on  a  bank  of  saod 
and  small  stones,  extending  a  league  and  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  shore. 
These  rocks  are  of  different  elevations,  and  as  few  of  them  are  of  sufficient  height 
to  appear  above  high-water  level,  the  navigation  of  these  shores  with  such  rapid 
tides  requires  the  utmost  circumspection  in  boats — with  any  large  vessel  it  would 
be  madness.  These  dangerous  pyramidal  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  a  base 
at  the  depth  of  4  to  9  fathoms,  and  are  perfectly  steep  on  every  side  within  the 
distance  of  a  boat's  length.  This*  very  extraordinary  rugged  region  appears  to 
join  to  the  southern  side  of  the  shoal  on  which  Cook's  ship,  the  Resolutian, 
grounded  in  1778  (vol.  ii.  p.  399) ;  hence  it  must  be  considered  as  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  neither  he  nor  Vancouver  attempted  to  pass  to  the  South  of  it. 
This  shoal  extends  half  way  over  the  strait,  and  its  outer  end  is  about  9  miles 
nearly  North  from  the  East  Foreland. 

The  North  Foreland  is  in  lat  61°  4^  Ion.  150°  35^  and  on  it  Vancouver  found 
the  Russian  factory,  which  consisted  of  one  large  house,  the  residence  of  nineteen 
Russians,  who  had  established  it  in  1790.  For  2  leagues  to  the  North  of  this, 
along  the  western  shore,  tolerable  anchorage  is  found,  and  commodious  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  abounding  with  wood  close  to  the  water-side,  and  affording 
several  streams  of  excellent  water.  But  this  space  is  greatly  exposed  to  the  East 
and  S.E.  wiuds,  the  prevalent  and  most  violent  in  this  country ;  for  it  was 
remarked  that  all  the  trees  that  had  fallen  were  lying  with  their  heads  toward 
the  West  and  N.W.,  and  all  other  perennial  vegetables  bent  in  the  same 
direction.  From  this  extent  the  shoals  gradually  stretch  to  the  distance  of  5  miles 
from  the  shore,  until  they  join  on  to  Point  Mackenzie ;  the  land  between  forming 
a  low  and  perfectly  compact  shore,  without  the  smallest  discernible  opening. 

Turnagain  Island  lies  at  the  head  of  the  more  extensive  part  of  Cook's  Inlet. 
Its  West  end  is  in  lat.  61^  8'.  It  is  about  3i  miles  long,  E.N.E.  and  W.N.W., 
and  half  a  league  broad.  From  the  West  point  a  shoal  stretches  half  a  league 
in  a  N.W.  direction,  which  narrows  the  channel  between  it  and  the  North  bank 
to  scarcely  a  mile  in  width.  The  island  lies  in  the  entrance  of  a  branch  diverging 
from  the  main  inlet  in  a  N.E.  direction.  Its  entrance  lies  between  Point 
Mackenzie  on  the  North,  and  Point  Woronzow,  S.W.  by  S.  2  miles  from  it* 
Cook's  vessel  penetrated   this  inlet  a  short  distance,  but  left  its  terminttioii    x' 
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undiscovered.  Vancouver  anchored  5  miles  above  its  entrance,  and  found  that 
all  above  him  become,  at  low  water,  a  succession  of  dry  sand -banks,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  space  up  to  its  head,  18  miles  farther  on,  in  lat.  61°  29^,  Ion. 
148°  55',     At  high  tide  it  becomes  an  extensive  sheet  of  water. 

TURNAGAIN  ARM. — ^The  southernmost  branch  is  the  principal.  It  was 
called  by  Cook  Turnagain  River^  and  by  Vancouver  Turnagain  Arm,  he  having 
decided  its  real  character.  Its  entrance  lies  between  Point  Campbell^  which  i^ 
S.  by  W.  j  W.  4  miles  from  Point  Woronzow,  and  Point  Possession  on  the 
southern  shore.  At  14  or  16  miles  above  these  the  shores  converge  again,  up  to 
which  points  they  are  3  or  4  leagues  asunder,  each  side  forming  a  bay  at  high 
water,  but  their  shores  cannot  be  approached  on  account  of  the  shallow  flat  that 
extends  from  the  North  side  from  3  to  5  miles,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  about 
half  the  distance,  between  which  is  a  channel  IJ  leagues  wide;  but  this  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  shoal,  which  dries  in  many  places,  1}  leagues  long,  N.£.  and  S.W., 
leaving  a  channel  only  half  a  league  broad  at  its  South  end. 

The  country  bordering  upon  the  bays  between  the  outer  and  inner  points  of  the 
arm  is  low,  well  wooded,  and  rises  with  a  gradual  ascent,  until,  at  the  inner  point 
of  entrance,  when  the  shores  suddenly  rise  to  lofty  eminences,  in  nearly  perpen- 
dicular  cliffs,  and  compose  stupendous  mountains,  that  are  broken  into  chasms 
and  deep  gullies.  Down  these  rush  immense  torrents  of  water,  rendering  the 
naked  sides  of  these  precipices  awfully  grand  ;  on  their  tops  grow  a  few  stunted 
pine  trees,  but  are  nearly  destitute  of  every  other  vegetable  production.  The  tide 
here  rises  13  feet  perpendicularly,  so  that  at  low  water  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  arm  is  dry,  or  nearly  so*  It  extends  22  miles  above  these  points,  and  thus 
approaches  to  within  4  leagues  of  the  head  of  Passage  Canal,  in  the  N.W.  part 
of  Prince  William's  Sound,  described  on  page  476.  Across  this  isthmus  the 
Russians  and  Indians  communicate  with  these  two  extensive  inland  waters,  as 
there  mentioned. 

Vancouver  found  the  time  of  high  water,  at  his  northernmost  point  in  the  N.E. 
arm,  to  be  about  six  hours  after  the  moon  passes  the  meridian,  and  the  rise  and 
fall  at  springs  he  roughly  estimated  at  about  27  feet.  Like  many  other  extensive 
inlets,  which  are  closed  at  their  upper  ends  (as,  for  example,  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  the  Bristol  Channel),  the  great  range  of  the  tide  at  its  head  is  to  be  accounted 
for  by  the  converging  nature  of  the  inlet,  which  forces  a  much  larger  body  of 
water  into  its  upper  portion  ;  consequently  the  tidal  current  rushes  with  great 
velocity,  and  Vancouver  found  the  ebb  running  5  and  6  knots,  the  flood  not 
much  less,  above  the  Forelands.    Lower  down  their  velocity  is  proportionably  less. 

We  have  thus  described  the  shores  of  this  very  extensive  arm  of  the  ocean. 
When  Cook  explored  it  in  1778,  he  supposed  that  it  might  be  navigated  much 
higher  than  he  penetrated  into  Turnagain  Arm.  He  formed  this  opinion  from  the 
water,  though  very  considerably  fresher,  still  retaining  much  of  its  saltness,  and 
therefore  assumed  that  a  very  extensive  inland  communication  was  connected  with 
it.  *'  If  the  discovery  of  this  great  river,*  which  promises  to  vie  with  some  of  the 
most  considerable  ones  already  known  to  be  capable  of  extensive  inland  naviga- 

*  Capt.  Cook  havlog  here  left  a  blank,  which  he  had  not  filled  up  with  any  partienlar  name. 
Lord  Sandwich  directed  that  it  thoald  be  calkd  Cook'b  BlTer. 
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tion,  should  prove  of  use  either  to  the  present  or  to  any  future  age,  the  time  we 
spent  in  it  ought  the  less  to  be  regretted.  But  to  us,  who  had  a  much  greater 
object  in  view,  the  delay  thus  occasioned  was  an  essential  loss."  *  Had  the  great 
navigator  but  penetrated  a  few  miles  farther,  his  views  would  have  been  of  a 
different  character,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Vancouver  to  determine  its  real  nature, 
which,  as  it  does  not  partake  of  that  of  a  river,  he  has  properly  called  Cook's  Inlet. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

THE  KODIACK  ARCHIPELAGO,  ALIASKA,  AND  THE 

ALEUTIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  KODIACK  ARCHIPELAGO  was  6rst  seen  by  Behring,  on  his  voyage 
of  discovery,  on  returning  from  the  American  coast,  in  1741.  They  were  seen  in 
1763  by  the  Russian  merchant  Glotofi*.  In  1768  Chelighoff  took  possession  of 
them  in  the  name  of  a  company  of  merchants  for  the  trade  in  furs,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief;  and,  in  1799,  they  were  granted  in  full  possession  to  a 
society  of  merchants  formed  from  that  of  Chelighoff,  and  some  other  similar  asso- 
ciations, under  the  title  of  the  Russian  American  Company.  This  company  is,  to 
this  day,  in  possession  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  all  those  lying  between  Kamtschatka 
and  the  N.W.  coast  of  America. 

The  Kodiack  Archipelago  is  composed  of  two  principal  isles,  Kodiack,  and 
Afognack,  and  several  smaller  islets  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Kodiack  (or  Cadiack,  as  it  is  called  by  Lisiansky)  is  very  mountainous,  and 
surrounded  by  deep  bays,  into  which  a  number  of  small  rivers  fall.  On  the  shores 
of  these  many  settlements  might  be  formed  ;  but  the  country  elsewhere  is  in  general 
too  elevated,  and  is,  besides,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  covered  with  snow. 
The  materials  of  which  the  island  is  composed  are  chiefly  slate  and  common  grey- 
stone.  The  climate,  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  the  inhabitants,  and  from 
what  Lisiansky  experienced,  is  by  no  means  agreeable ;  the  air  is  seldom  clear, 
and,  even  in  summer,  there  are  few  days  which  may  be  called  warm  ;  the  weather, 
indeed,  depends  entirely  on  the  winds  ;  so  long  as  they  continue  to  blow  from  the 
North,  the  West,  or  the  South  quarter,  it  is  fine  ;  when  from  other  points  of  the 
compass,  fogs,  damps,  and  rain,  are  sure  to  prevail.  The  winters  very  mach 
resemble  what  is  felt  in  Russia  in  a  bad  autumn,  which  is,  however,  not  without 
exceptions. 

Poplar,  alder,  and  birch  grow  on  the  island,  though  in  no  great  quantity ;  and 
pine  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Harbour  of  St.  Paul,  and  farther  to 
the  northward  of  it.  Some  culinary  plants,  as  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c.,have 
been  cultivated  since  the  Russians  have  been  here,  but  not  generally  throughout 
the  islands.     The  dark  and  rainy  weather  is  unfavourable  to  horticulture. 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  II.  p.  896.  .      . 
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Tlie  native  animals  are  few,  consisting  of  bears,  foxes,  ermines,  &c.  Birds  are 
much  more  numerous,  both  in  numbers  and  variety.  Kodiack  also  abounds  in 
fish,  which  are  halibut,  cod,  flounders,  &c.,  and  salmon,  which  last  come  into 
the  rivers,  from  May  to  October,  in  such  abundance,  that  hundreds  may  be  caught 
in  a  short  time  with  the  hands  only.  The  marine  animals  were  formerly  much 
more  numerous,  but  from  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  they  have  been  much 
thinned.  This,  however,  from  the  better  system  pursued,  is  less  manifest  than 
formerly.     Fur  seals  were  formerly  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  group. 

The  population  is  small,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  island.  We  have  no 
recent  accounts,  but  they  were  estimated  at  a  total  of  4,000  by  Lisiansky, 
in  1805.  It  was  stated  that,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  (who 
are  accused  of  very  great  cruelties  and  oppressions),  it  was  more  than  double 
this.  ChelighofF  stated  that  he  subjected  50,000  men  to  the  crown  of  Russia. 
They  resemble,  in  many  points,  the  Indian  natives  described  in  other  portions  of 
the  American  coasts,  possessing  much  the  same  features  and  many  of  the  habits. 
One  atrocious  custom  is,  that  of  men,  called  schoopans,  living  with  men  as  women, 
to  which  they  are  educated  from  infancy.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  entirely 
occupied  in  the  chace  of  the  wild  and  fur-bearing  animals,  in  the  service  of  the 
Russian  American  Company.* 

KODIACK,  as  before  stated,  is  high,  hilly,  and  very  much  intersected.  Its 
greatest  diameter  is  about  30  leagues  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  its 
breadth  may  be  assumed  as  15  leagues.  Although  we  have  not  an  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  whole  of  the  island,  its  eastern  portion  is  sufficiently  well 
known,  because  the  Russian  American  Company  send,  nearly  every  year,  some 
ships  which  are  always  commanded  by  able  officers,  who  sometimes  make  a  long 
stay  here.  Its  western  coast  is  nearly  altogether  unknown.  The  shore,  on  all 
sides  of  the  island,  is  indented  with  a  great  number  of  large  and  deep  bays,  which 
contain  excellent  harbours.  That  of  Tschiniatskoy  is  the  largest,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  important ;  for  it  is  in  the  bottom  of  this  bay  that  the  establishment 
of  the  Russian  American  Company,  formerly  the  principal  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
lies.  This  is  the  town  and  harbour  of  St.  Paul.  It  is,  therefore,  the  only  port 
frequented  by  strangers,  and  we  shall  be  more  particular  in  its  description. 

TSCHINIATSKOY  BAY  is  formed  by  the  cape  of  that  name  on  the  South,  and 
Long  or  Barren  (Sterile)  Island  on  the  North,  an  opening  of  8  miles  in  a  N.  ^  W. 
and  S.  ^  £.  direction.    It  is  6  miles  deep,  and  its  S.W.  portion  is  filled  with  rocks. 

The  frequent  and  lasting  fogs  which  occur  here  would  render  the  approach  to 
this  bay  very  difficult,  if  it  were  not  for  the  island  named  Ougack,  lying  15  miles 
South  of  Cape  Tschiniatskoy,  and  2^  miles  from  the  land.  This  being  the  only 
island  on  the  East  coast  to  the  South  of  the  bay,  it  becomes  an  infallible  point 
of  recognizance  on  approaching  it. 

The  Harbour  of  St.  Paul  is  excellent  in  every  respect ;  the  depth  5,  6,  and 

*  Many  particulars  of  the  group,  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  accounts  of  the  Russian 
discovery  by  Dr.  Coze,  and  Pallas,  will  be  found  in  Lisiansky's  Voyage,  chap.  z.  p.  190,  et  ttq.; 
Billing's  Voyage,  by  Martin  Sauer;  Langsdorff's  Travels;  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.;  and 
Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  These  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  condition  and  resources  of  this 
inhospitable  countey. 
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7  fathomSy  good  holding  ground.  Properly  speaking,  it  is  a  narrow  channely 
formed  by  Proche  Island,  which  will  hold  but  few  vessels  at  a  time ;  the  outer 
road  is  equally  well  sheltered  and  secure.  We  give  Admiral  Krusenstern's  transla- 
tions of  Capt.  Golownin's  directions  :— - 

'*  The  Port  of  St.  Paul  has  two  entrances  ;  one  from  the  South,  by  the  Bay  of 
Tschiniatskoy ;  the  other,  from  the  North,  passes  through  the  outer  road.  Neither 
are  dangerous  if  the  wind  be  favourable  and  the  weather  sufficiently  clear  to 
distinguish  the  shores  around  the  port ;  but  it  should  not  be  approached  during 
the  night  or  in  fog,  for  there  are  no  lights,  and  the  currents  may  carry  you  easily 
on  to  the  shoals  and  rocks,  which  are  abundant  on  all  sides. 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  cleared  Gape  Tschiniatskoy,  you  find  before  you  a  rock 
called  Gorbun  by  Capt.  Lisiansky ;  steer  N.W.  4  IF.,  or  N*W,  |  W,,  irue^  and 
you  will  soon  sea  ahead  a  small  high  island,  ToporkowOf  upon  which  you  must  be 
careful  to  direct  your  course.  This  island  will  show  you  the  direction  of  the 
current ;  steer  right  upon  it,  leaving  to  starboard  Barren  (or  Sterile)  Island^  and 
then  the  channel  which  separates  it  from  another  called  Woody  (Bois6e)  Island. 
When  abreast  of  the  South  point  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  readily  known  by 
the  rocks  surrounding  it,  bear  to  the  North,  ranging  along  the  western  shore  of 
Woody  Isle  as  near  as  possible,  paying  attention  to  the  soundings,  which  diminish 
regularly  on  either  side  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Following  these  direc- 
tions, if  the  wind  be  not  contrary,  and  carrying  short  sail,  you  may  pass,  without 
a  pilot,  the  shoals  on  the  western  side  near  two  isles  (marked  A  and  B  on 
Krusenstern's  chart)  and  reach  the  entrance  of  the  port.  Although  buoys  are 
marked  at  the  entrance,  they  must  not  be  expected,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
agent  of  the  company  will  constantly  attend  to  these  matters. 

If,  after  passing  along  the  West  coast  of  Woody  Isle,  the  wind  or  other 
obstacles  prevent  an  advance,  you  may  anchor  in  perfect  security  until  the 
weather  becomes  more  favourable.  In  case  a  vessel  may  have  entered  the  bay, 
and  the  wind  will  not  allow  her  to  follow  the  foregoing  route,  and  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  she  should  reach  the  port,  she  will  find  a  good  shelter  very  near 
Cape  Escarpi  (steep),  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay.  In  this  case,  after 
nearing  the  Gorbun  Rock,  run  directly  for  this  cape,  or  to  W.  |  N.,  until  a 
remarkable  jutting  point  bears  W.N.W. ;  it  is  readily  distinguished  on  this  low 
coast  by  its  elevation,  and  its  peaked  form.  As  soon  as  Cape  Escarpe  is  passed, 
change  the  course  towards  the  starboard,  to  anchor  under  Toporkowa  Island^ 
from  whence  you  may  readily  reach  the  harbour,  either  under  sail  or  by  towing. 

To  enter  the  Harbour  of  St.  Paul  by  the  northern  passage,  steer  for  Cape  Pine; 
then,  being  near  to  this  cape,  which  ought  to  bear  to  N.W.,  distant  a  mile  or  half 
a  mile,  run  into  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  Kodiack  and  Woody  Isle, 
carefully  observing  not  to  go  into  less  than  18  or  20  fathoms  depth,  steering 
directly  for  the  islands  (A  and  B)  before  mentioned,  to  the  West  of  Woody  Isle, 
until  the  town  of  St.  Paul  is  seen ;  you  may  then  enter  the  port  itself,  or  rather 
anchor  in  the  outer  road.  The  best  anchorage  is  under  Woody  Isle,  in  13,  14, 
or  15  fathoms,  sand.  Nearer  the  port  the  bottom  is  of  mud,  but  here  you  ate 
not  so  well  sheltered  as  under  Woody  Isle. 

If  you  wish  to  enter  the  port  under  sail,  you  must  take  care  of  the  coDlrw]^' 
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current,  or  have  good  cables ;  the  breadth  of  the  harbour  not  allowing  you  to  bear 
up»  you  roust  drop  anchor  when  under  way.  In  the  summer  it  would  be  better 
to  anchor  in  the  road,  mooring  in  the  direction  of  the  tides ;  the  flood  running 
to  N.E.,  and  the  ebb  to  S.W.  The  starboard  anchor  ought  to  be  laid  towards 
S.W.y  and  the  larboard  N.E.,  having  an  open  hawse  for  N.W.  and  West  winds, 
which  blow  strongly  and  in  gusts.     The  tides  change  regularly  every  six  hours. 

To  the  South  of  Cape  Greville,  or  Tolstoy  (great,  or  large),  is  Cape  Tonkoy 
(fine,  or  small),  of  the  Russian  charts.  It  forms  the  N.E.  point  of  Igatskoy  or 
Ihack  Bay,  a  deep  inlet  of  16  miles  to  the  West,  but  only  2)  miles  in  breadth. 
There  are  some  good  harbours  in  it«  and  Capt.  lisiansky,  above  all,  praises  one 
lying  in  the  S.W.  part  of  it.  In  the  bay  the  Russian  American  Company  have 
an  establishment.  In  entering  the  bay,  keep  close  to  the  South  shore,  the  North 
is  bestrewed  with  rocks. 

Twelve  miles  to  the  South  from  Igatskoy  Bay  is  Kiloudemhoy  or  Kiluden 
Batfy  where  the  company  also  have  an  establishment.  According  to  Lisiansky, 
it  much  resembles  the  former  bay,  only  that  it  is  not  so  deep.  It  is  properly 
composed  of  two  bays,  either  of  which  afford  shelter. 

In  the  S.E.  part  of  Kodiack,  to  the  South  of  the  last-named  bay,  lies  Salt- 
chidack  or  Siachladack  Island^  which  is  nearly  20  miles  broad  S.W.  and  N.E. 
Neither  Cook  nor  Vancouver,  who  passed  it,*  could  see  that  it  was  an  island, 
because  the  strait  that  separates  it  from  Kodiack  is  not  above  250  yards  wide 
in  parts,  though  some  miles  at  the  openings.  Cape  Barnabas  of  Cook  is  the 
N.E.  point  of  this  island. 

Two-headed  Point  of  Capt.  Cook  is,  as  he  supposed,  on  a  small  island,  the 
position  of  which  was  determined  by  Vancouver,  at  8  miles  S.W.  by  W.  }  W. 
from  the  S.W.  point  of  Saltchidack  Island.  It  is  probably  the  same  island  that 
Admiral  Sarytscheff  calls  Nasikoky  and  according  to  him  is  distinguished  by  a 
high  mountain,  and  is  the  northernmost  of  four  isles  that  must  be  doubled  before 
entering  the  Port  of  the  Epiphany,  This  accords  with  what  Vancouver  says^ 
that  it  forms  the  S.W.  point  of  the  great  road  or  the  channel  between  Kodiack 
and  Saltchidack.  The  opening  of  this  is  7  miles  wide;  there  are  two  harbours  in 
it  on  the  Kodiack  shore ;  the  first,  called  Kiack,  is  opposite  Cape  Bay  (Myssoff  of 
the  Russian  charts),  and  10  miles  North  of  the  former  is  Nayoumlack  Bay. 

At  a  few  miles  North  of  this  last  is  Epiphany  Bay ;  it  is  small,  only  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  60  yards  in  the  opening.  The  depth  is  10,  8,  7,  and  4} 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  The  inhabitants  call  it  Manikoks,  and  it  was  here 
that  Chelighoff  first  landed,  and  Billings  remained  some  days,  in  1790.  The 
charts  hereabout  are  very  defective  and  require  revision. 

The  southern  point  of  Kodiack  was  called  by  Cook  Cape  Trinity.  It  was 
also  placed  by  Vancouver.  At  1 1  i  miles  South  of  Cape  Trinity  lie  two  isles, 
named  by  Cook  Trinity  Isles:  they  are  so  close  together  that  they  might 
almost  be  considered  as  one  island ;  together  they  are  12  leagues  in  length, 
East  and  West,  and  2  or  3  leagues  from  the  coast.  On  the  Russian  charts  the 
eastern  is  called  Sitchunak  ;  the  western,  Tugidack. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voysge,  vol.  ill. ;  and  Yanconver,  voL  iii. 
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The  western  shore  of  Kodiack,  although  the  Russian  Company  have  had  it  for 
many  years,  is,  as  before  stated,  but  little  known.  To  the  North  of  Cape  Trinity 
is  Alitock  Bay,  where  the  company  have  an  establishment;  the  westeramost 
point  of  Kodiack,  Cape  Ykolik,  in  67°  14'  North,  lies  N.N.W.  J  W.  38  miles 
from  Cape  Trinity ;  and  at  18  miles  N.E.  of  it  is  the  company's  establishment^ 
named  Carluck.  It  is  from  here  that  the  baidares  destined  for  the  opposite  shore 
depart,  the  Strait  of  ChelighofF  being  narrowest  here. 

At  12  miles  to  the  North  of  Carluck  is  Oujack  or  Oohiack  Bay,  It  is  a  deep 
indentation,  extending  27  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  j  £.  direction,  the  distance  between 
its  head  and  that  of  Kiludenskoy  Bay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Kodiack,  being 
only  8  miles.  In  the  opening  of  the  bay  is  an  island,  which  forms  a  channel  on 
either  side. 

The  northern  point  of  the  bay  is  formed  by.  a  very  projecting  cape  of  the  same 
name.  To  the  right  of  it  is  a  second  bay,  which  is  but  10  miles  deep,  to  the 
N.E.  of  which  is  Ouganick  Isle. 

The  N.W.  point  of  Kodiack,  according  to  Lisiansky,  is  in  lat.  57^  28'»  and 
2  miles  from  this  point  lies  the  extreme  of  North  Island,  which  extends  15  miles 
N.N.W.  and  E.N.E.  This  is  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  fromAfog^ack  Isle, 
an  eastern  point  of  which  was  named  by  Cook  Cape  Whit-Sunday.  A  channel 
about  half  a  mile  broad  separates  it  from  Chanjack  Island,  which  is  14  miles 
from  South  to  North.     It  is  this  island  that  Cook  calls  Cape  Banks. 

The  northern  coast  of  Kodiack,  North  Island,  and  the  South  part  of  Afog^ack, 
form  a  channel  20  miles  long  and  2  wide,  in  which  10  to  20  fathoms  water  is 
found. 

At  4  miles  from  Cape  Whit-Sunday  is  an  island  8  miles  in  length,  called  by  the 
Russians  Evratschey^  the  name  of  a  small  animal  very  abundant  there,  from  the 
skins  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  their  parques,  or  fur  shirts.  This  island  is 
what  Behring  supposed  to  be  the  N.E.  point  of  Kodiack,  and  called  it  Cape  St. 
Hermogenes.  Cook  found  it  to  be  an  island,  and  preserved  Behring*s  appel- 
lation. The  Trinity  Bay  of  Cook  lies  between  it  and  the  N.E.  part  of  Kodiack; 
but  a  better  knowledge  shows  that  the  term  is  not  applicable,  though  Cook  did 
not  doubt  the  existence  of  the  North  channel  separating  the  islands.  To  the 
North  of  St.  Hermogenes  are  some  rocks  discovered  by  Cook.* 

CHELEKHOFF  STRAIT. f— Cook  called  the  North  entrance  of  Cheligboff 
Strait  Smoky  Bay.     It  separates  Kodiack  from  the  continent  North  of  the 
Peninsula  of  Aliaska,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Russian  commander  who 
first  brought  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  countries  under  subjection. 

Up  to  a  recent  period  the  western  side  of  the  strait  in  question  was  compara- 
tively unknown;  but  in  1832  it  was  examined  and  surveyed  by  Mr.  WassiliefF, 
an  officer  of  the  Russian  navy,  in  the  service  of  the  Russian  American  Company, 
in  baidares,  and  it  is  from  the  manuscript  chart  then  drawn  up  that  the  charts 
have  been  corrected.  They  show  that  the  strait  is  narrower  than  was  at  first 
supposed ;  it  does  not  exceed  25  or  30  miles. 

CAPE  DOUGLAS,  which  has  been  before  described,  page  486,  is  the  N.W. 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ill.  p.  384.  t  Ckelightffi,  Kmsenttem. 
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limit  of  the  strait,  and  from  this  point  the  survey  extended  to  a  bay  in  lat.  56^  36', 
opposite  to  which  are  the  Evdokeeff  Islands.  A  great  number  of  bays  were 
examined  by  Capt.  WassiliefF  within  this  space,  which  appears  to  offer  good 
shelter.  Of  these  it  is  only  necessary  to  particularize  one,  that  called  Poualo,  in 
lat.  47^  46',  Ion.  165°  (^  West,  which  is  5  miles  distant  from  the  great  lake 
Nanouantoughatf  from  which  the  River  Ougagouk  flows.  This  river  has  been 
adopted  by  Krusenstern  as  the  northern  limit  of  the  Peninsula  of  Aliaska.  Here 
is  the  portage  for  the  merchandise  which  the  agents  of  the  Russian  Company 
transmit  to  their  establishment  situated  on  the  shores  of  Bristol  Bay. 

The  PENINSULA  of  ALIASKA  is  a  remarkable  tongue  of  land  extending 
from  the  River  Ougagouk,  above  mentioned,  to  the  Strait  of  Isanotzky,  separating 
it  from  Ounimack,  the  easternmost  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  an  extent  of 
330  miles ;  its  breadth  diminishing  from  90  miles  in  the  North  to  25  miles  in  the 
southern  parts. 

From  its  configuration  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  In  early  times  the  knowledge  of  this  land  was  most  vague.  Prior  to 
Capt.  Cook*8  visit  to  Behring's  Sea,  the  only  geographical  authority  was  a  curious 
map,  evidently  derived  from  oral  information,  on  which  the  numerous  islands 
and  lands  were  distributed  without  any  regard  to  their  actual  relative  size  and 
position,  but  which  carries  with  it  some  authenticity,  because  many  of  the  names 
in  it  are  now  more  definitely  applied  to  known  points.  This  map  is  prefixed  to 
an  account  of  these  regions  by  Von  Steehlin,  in  1774.*  It  is  also  appended  to 
Miiller's  Voyages  from  Asia,  1761. f  In  these  works  the  land  in  question  figures 
as  the  large  Island  of  Alaschka,  filling  up  a  large  portion  of  the  space  now  known 
to  be  occupied  by  Behring's  Sea. 

The  first  authentic  notice  of  its  shores  was  that  given  in  the  account  of  the 
third  and  disastrous  voyage  of  Capt.  Cook,  who  examined,  though  but  very 
slightly,  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  at  different  points.  His  observations  are 
but  necessarily  slight,  from  his  having  but  imperfectly  seen  the  land.  Tlie 
southern  side  remained  in  the  same  imperfect  state  until  the  examination, 
previously  noticed,  by  Capt.  Wassiliefl'  in  1832.  Its  northern  side,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter,  is  somewhat  better  known. 

From  the  Bay  of  Foualoy  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  peninsula  noticed 
above,  Capt.  Wassilieff's  examination  extended  to  a  large  bay  in  lat.  56^  40^, 
and  abreast  of  the  Evdokeeff  Islands.  This  bay  has  been  named  Wassilieff 
Bay.  The  space  between  Poualo  Bay  and  this  point  contains  a  great  number 
of  bays,  and  all  along  the  coast  are  numerous  islands,  all  of  which  are  named 
on  Capt.  Wassilieff's  chart,  but  of  which  we  have  no  especial  description.! 

The  EVDOKEEFF  ISLANDS  were  discovered  by  Behring  on  August  4th, 
1741,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the  saint  of  the  day.     They  form  a  group 

*  An  Accoant  of  the  New  Northern  Archipelago,  by  J.  Von  Stshlin,  8to,  London,  1774. 

f  Voyages  from  Asia,  &c.,  by  S.  Miiller,  4to,  London,  1761. 

X  Capt.  Liitke  Btatea  that  M.  Wassilieff's  Joomal  was  placed  in  his  hands,  but  that,  instead  of 
elucidating  his  chart,  which  seems  to  merit  confidence,  he  absolutely  found  it  to  differ  very  greatly 
from  his  delineations.  Not  giving  any  particulars  as  to  the  nature,  appearance,  or  productions, 
of  the  coast,  but  little  could  be  gathered  from  it— Voyage  du  S^niavine,  Part.  Nant  p.  874. 
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of  seven  islands,  the  three  largest  of  which  are  called  Simidin,  Alexinny^  and 
Ageach.  According  to  Admiral  SarytschefF,  who  passed  between  these  islaods, 
they  are  very  close  to  each  other,  very  high,  and  surrounded  with  rocks,  some 
under  water,  others  uncovered.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  largest  of 
these  islands,  Simidin,  was  the  same  as  that  which  Cook  named  Foggy  Island  ; 
but  this  is  controverted  by  Krusenstern,  who  thinks  that  this  is  to  be  found 
between  this  group  and  the  land.  Capt  Golownin  did  not  see  the  large  Island 
of  Simidin,  but  determined  the  position  of  the  southernmost  island  of  the  group 
as  lat.  d^"  C  North,  Ion.  156°  22'  West. 

ST.  STEPHEN'S  ISLAND.— The  following  is  Admiral  Krusenstern's  remarks 
on  the  Islands  of  St.  Stephen  and  Tschirikoff: — '*  In  the  memoir  accompanyiDg 
the  chart  of  the  Kodiack  Islands  I  have  already  said  that  Vancouver  considered 
that  the  island  named  by  him  Tschirikofif  was  identical  with  the  Foggy  Island*  of 
Behring  ;  but  as  Cook  and  he  have  taken  different  islands  for  Foggy  Island,  I 
have  attentively  eiamined  Behring*s  Journal  as  to  the  position  of  this  island,  and 
this  is  what  it  says. 

<<  During  the  night  of  the  1st  August,  1741,  Behring  suddenly  saw  land,  and 
as  a  strong  current  bearing  to  the  South,  accompanied  by  a  thick  fog  and  a  calm» 
was  carrying  the  ship  directly  on  to  the  land,  he  was  obliged  to  anchor  in  16 
fathoms.  On  the  morrow,  at  8^  a.m.,  he  saw  that  the  land,  from  which  he  was 
about  4  miles  distant,  was  an  island  which,  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  was 
about  3  miles  in  length  ;  a  reef  projected  for  3  miles  off  the  East  point,  which  bore 
E.S.E.  from  him.  At  8^  p.m.  he  weighed  anchor  in  a  thick  fog,  which  constantly 
hung  over  him,  and  on  the  following  day,  at  7^  a.m.,  he  made  an  island  to  the 
South  at  the  distance  of  7  German  leagues.  Behring  places  this  island  in  55^  32\ 
and  gives  it  the  name  of  St.  Stephen,  a  name  which  has  not  been  preserved ; 
that  of  Foggy ^  by  which  it  is  now  known,  was  probably  applied  to  it  by  the 
officers  of  his  ship,  on  account  of  the  fogs  which  occurred  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery. 

*'  The  4th  of  August  he  found  himself  near  the  Evdokeeff  Islands,  the  southern- 
most of  which  bore  to  the  S.S.W.  |  W.  at  20  miles'  distance;  the  latitude  on 
this  day  is  marked  as  55^  45'.  But  we  know  that  the  Evdokeeff  Islands  lie  in 
56^  10';  it  follows  that  Behring's  latitude  is  nearly  half  a  degree  too  far  to  the 
South  ;  if  this  error  is  applied  to  St.  Stephen,  we  get  lat.  56^  C  Then  if  the 
latitude  and  extent  of  this  island  are  compared  with  the  latitude  and  size  of 
Tschirikoff  Island,  which  is  10  leagues  in  circuit,  it  must  be  clearly  seen  that 
they  cannot  be  identical,  as  has  hitherto  been  believed ;  and  it  is  in  consequence 
of  this  supposed  identity  that  the  Island  of  St.  Stephen  has  been  entirely  omitted 
from  the  charts.  I  will  now  prove  that  Cook,  Vancouver,  and  Admiral  Saryt- 
scheff,  have  all  seen  an  island  where  the  Island  of  St.  Stephen  ought  to  be  placed. 
Cook  makes  no  mention  in  his  journal  of  this  island,  but  it  is  found  on  his  chart; 
and  a  passage  in  Vancouver,  which  I  will  presently  quote,  demonstrates  that 
he  saw  it  Admiral  Sarytscheff  being,  June  25th,  1721,  in  the  midst  of  the  ^ 
Evdokeeff  Islands,  observed  in  laU  5&^  1 0'.  The  day  following  he  found  himaelf  vsl      y 

*  Tunumnoi-'Citrouif  c'est-^-dire,  L'ltle  Nebnleose. — Mutter ^  p.  S61. 
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lat.  56^  2(y,  and  half  a  degree  more  to  the  East.  It  is  stated  in  his  journal  for 
this  day : — *  At  one  o'clock,  p.m.,  we  saw  a  low  island  to  the  S.  56°  £.,  at  the 
distance  of  26  miles,  which  bears  the  name  of  Oukamock ;  the  latitude  of  this 
island  ought  then  to  be  66°  6\'  On  the  original  draft  of  his  voyage  it  is  even 
placed  in  56°  14'.  The  mean  of  these  is  56^  1(/,  which  does  not  differ  much  from 
that  of  the  St.  Stephen  Island  of  Behring,  which  was  made  to  bear  £.  J  S.,  when 
the  Evdokeeff  Islands  bore  from  S.S.W.  |  W.  to  W.S.W.  }  W. 

'•  Vancouver  observed,  April  4th,  1794,  in  lat.  55°  48',  and  Ion.  154®  5ff.  Having 
run  from  noon  to  six,  p.m.,  40  miles  to  N.  65°  £.,  the  latitude  at  this  time  would 
be  56°  5\  and  the  longitude,  153®  5V.  Trinity  Island  then  bore  N.  10®  K,  and 
another  island  from  W.  }  N.  to  W.  by  S.  To  judge  by  the  latitude  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  this  other  island  could  be  no  other  than  the  St.  Stephen 
Island  of  Behring.  On  this  occasion  Vancouver  remarks : — '  The  latter  I  took  to 
be  that  which  was  laid  down  in  Capt.  Cook's  chart  to  the  S.W.  of  Trinity  Island.' 
This  land,  though  not  noticed  in  Capt.  Cook's  journal,  was  seen  and  passed  on 
its  southern  side  by  the  Discovery  in  that  voyage,  which  proves  that  the  Resolution 
and  Discovery  could  not  have  gone  far  to  the  North  of  Tschirikoff 's  Island,  which 
was  obscured  at  that  time  by  thick  foggy  weather.* 

"  For  these  reasons  I  do  not  hesitate  to  assign  a  place  in  my  chart  for  the 
discovery  of  Behring.  I  have  placed  it  in  56®  lO',  and  155®  22',  to  the 
N.  20®  W.  7  leagues  from  the  northern  point  of  Tschirikoff's  Island,  and  I  have 
preserved  the  name  of  St.  Stephen,  not  only  on  account  of  its  being  the  name 
given  to  it  by  Behring,  but  also  because  Foggy  Island  is  given  by  Cook  to 
another  island.^f 

TSCHIRIKOFFS  ISLAND  was,  therefore,  discovered  by  Vancouver,  April 
4th,  1794,  and  named  by  him  after  the  companion  of  Behring.  He  states  the 
circumstances  thus : — **  The  N.E.  point  of  the  island  bore  by  compass  N.  55°  W.^ 
distant  about  2  leagues  ;  its  eastern  extremity,  which  is  a  low,  rocky  point,  and 
was  our  nearest  shore,  S.  66®  W.  2  miles  ;  and  its  South  point,  S.  30®  W.,  about 
2  leagues  distant.  In  the  point  of  view  in  which  we  saw  the  south-western, 
southern,  and  eastern  sides  of  this  island,  it  appeared  to  form  a  somewhat  irregular, 
four-sided  figure,  about  10  leagues  in  circuit,  having  from  its  western  part,  which 
is  low  and  flat,  and  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  insular,  a  remarkably 
high,  flat,  square  rock,  lying  in  a  direction  S.  66°  W.,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles, 
between  which  and  the  island  is  a  ledge  of  smaller  rocks.  The  season  of  the 
year  greatly  contributed  to  increase  the  dreary  and  inhospitable  aspect  of  the 
country ;  in  addition  to  which  it  seemed  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs, 
or  they  were  hidden  beneath  its  winter  garment  of  snow,  which  appeared  to  be 
very  deep  about  its  S.E.  parts,  consisting  of  high,  steep  cliffs  ;  but  on  its  western 
side,  which  was  considerably  lower,  this  appearance  was  not  so  general.  About 
its  shores  were  some  small  whales,  the  first  we  had  noticed  during  this  passage  to 
the  North."! 

A  rock  is  marked  on  the  charts  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Island  of  Simidin,  in 
lat.  55°  5(y ;  evidently  a  different  position  to  those  recorded  by  Cook  as  having 

*  Vancouver,  voL  ill.  p.  88.  t  Knuenstem,  part  ii.  pp.  106-6. 

t  Vaoeoaver,  vol.  iii.  pp.  86-7. 
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been  seen  June  16, 1778,  a  cluster  of  small  islets,  or  rocks,  lying  about  9  leag^ues 
from  the  coast,  which  would  be  in  about  lat.  66^  3',  and  Ion.  158°  (/  W. 

Of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  the  peninsula,  as  before  stated,  our  knowledge  is 
very  scanty.  Capt.  Cook,  who  is  almost  the  only  navigator  who  tells  us  anything 
about  it,  says  : — *'  For  some  distance  to  the  S.W.  (of  Foggy  Cape)  this  counUj 
is  more  broken  or  rugged  than  any  part  we  had  yet  seen,  both  with  respect  to 
the  hills  themselves,  and  to  the  coast,  which  seemed  full  of  creeks,  or  small  inlets^ 
none  of  which  appeared  to  be  of  any  great  depth.  Perhaps,  upon  a  closer 
examination,  some  of  the  projecting  points  between  these  inlets  will  be  found  to 
be  islands.  Every  part  had  a  very  barren  aspect,  and  was  covered  with  snow 
from  the  summits  of  the  hills  down  to  a  very  small  distance  from  the  sea  coast." 

SCHUMAGIN    ISLANDS.— This  group,  which  is  the  next  considerable 
collection  West  of  the  Evdokeefif  group,  according  to  a  notice  inserted  in  the 
Memoir  of  Capt.  Lutke,  is  composed  of  fifteen  islands,  and  seven  smaller  islets. 
They  received  the  name  of  Schumagin  (Choumaguine)  from  Behring,  in  memoiy 
of  one  of  his  sailors,  who  was  buried  here.*     Admiral  Sarytschefif,  in  his  joumal, 
names  the  two  largest  islands  of  the  group   Ounga  and  Nagay,      The  first, 
according  to  him,  extends  12  leagues  from  North  to  South,  with  a  breadth  of 
7  leagues  ;  he  places  its  northern  extremity  in  lat.  55^  42'.     The  Island   N^;ay, 
with  a  similar  direction,  is  8  leagues  in  length.     Besides  the  Islands  of  Ounga 
and   Nagay,  SarytschefT  names   those   of  Kagai,   Sajouliucktusighy    Nuinack^ 
Tagh'Kiniaghy  and  Kiuniutanany  ;  all  these,  and  several  others  not  named,  lie 
very  close  together.     Kagay  Island,  according  to  SarytschefF,  ought  to  be  placed 
in  lat.  55°  5'  North,  and  Ion,  160°  33'  West.     Capt.  Golownin  saw  none  of  these 
islands  except  Tagh-Kiniagh,  which  he  places  in  54°  5&  North,  and  169°  40'  West. 
The  Island  Nuinack  lies  5  leagues  to  the  S.W.  of  this.     Cook  took  the  largest  of 
the  group  to  be  Kodiack. 

The  state  of  our  knowledge  respecting  this  group  may  be  summed  up  in  few 
words, — it  is  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  apparent  analogy 
between  the  remarks  of  any  two  observers.  In  Capt.  LUtke's  work  he  gives  some 
details  respecting  them  from  the  observations  of  John  Veniaminoff^  a  priest  who 
has  visited  them,  and  who  has  also  given  a  sketch  map  of  all  this  part,  but,  as  it 
differs  so  much  from  all  others,  and  those  necessarily  imperfect,  no  decision  can 
be  arrived  at  as  to  the  comparative  merits.  Under  these  circumstances  we  shall 
confine  our  extracts  to  that  of  the  Island  Ounga,  on  account  of  the  fact  of  coal 
existing  on  it. 

OUNGA  is  the  largest  of  all,  and  the  westernmost  of  the  group.  According  to 
the  observations  of  Stcpanoff,  of  the  Russian  Company,  its  North  extreme  is  in 
lat.  SS""  37',  that  of  its  South  part  55"^  1  T,  and  its  length  about  26  miles.  Its 
breadth  is  about  half  its  length.— (Memoir  of  M.  Tebenkoff.)  This  island  is 
mountainous  and  clifTy,  particularly  on  its  South  coast,  but  the  N.W.  side  extends 
in  a  plain,  which  terminates  in  the  low  cape  called  Tonkoi.  The  island  has  three 
bays  :  the  largest,  ZakharovskaUiy  is  on  the  N.E.  side ;  it  is  open  to  the  N.E., 
but  the  anchorage  may  be  kept ;   here  the  vessels  of  the  company  formerly 

*  Muller's  D^couvertes  des  Ru8se«,  pp.  262—277. 
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wintered.  There  are  some  islets  in  its  opening.  The  second,  on  the  East  side, 
penetrates  considerably  into  the  land,  but  it  has  but  very  little  water.  On  this 
bay  stands  a  village,  called  by  the  Russians  DelarovskcH,  and  by  the  Aleutes, 
Ougnagak.  The  third  is  on  the  South  coast.  There  are  few  lakes  on  the  island, 
but  there  are  as  many  as  ten  small  rivers  affording  fish.  On  the  shores  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  drift-wood  to  be  found,  though  but  few  whales.  The  rocks  are 
generally  of  a  silicious  character. 

On  the  West  side  of  Zakharavskdia  Bay,  there  are,  in  two  places,  some  beds  of 
coalf  arranged  in  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  at  100  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  They  have  commenced  working  them  for  use.  On  the  North  side  much 
petrified  wood  is  met  with. 

Upon  the  island  are  foxes  and  reindeer,  and  in  the  sea,  cod,  turbot,  and 
navaga.  The  land  produces  bushes  of  alder  and  willow,  and  three  or  four  species 
of  bay.  Turnips  and  potatoes  grow  well  in  the  gardens  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
also  raise  pigs  and  fowls.* 

Cook  makes  the  channel  which  separates  Ounga  from  the  islands  which  line 
the  coast  of  Aliaska  at  this  parallel  only  5  or  6  miles  broad.  When  in  the 
middle  of  this  channel  he  observed  the  latitude  to  be  65^  18',  and  it  is  according 
to  this  observation  that  Krusenstern  placed  upon  his  chart  the  islands  which  Cook 
states  to  be  near  the  coast,  but  which  are  too  distant  from  the  Schumagins  to  be 
considered  as  belonging  to  them. 

Capt.  Cook  says  : — "  I  believe  these  islands  to  be  the  same  that  Behring  calls 
Schumagin  Islands,  or  those  islands  which  he  called  by  that  name  to  be  a  part 
of  them,  for  this  group  is  pretty  extensive.  We  saw  islands  as  far  to  the  south- 
ward as  an  island  could  be  seen  :  they  commence  in  the  longitude  of  200^  l& 
East,  and  extend  a  degree  and  a  half,  or  two  degrees,  to  the  westward.  I  cannot 
be  particular,  as  we  could  not  disting:uish  all  the  islands  from  the  coast  of  the 
continent.  Most  of  these  islands  are  of  a  good  height,  very  barren  and  rugged, 
abounding  with  rocks  and  deep  cliffs,  and  exhibiting  other  romantic  appearances. 
There  are  several  snug  bays  and  coves  about  them ;  streams  of  fresh  water  run 
from  their  elevated  parts ;  some  drift-wood  was  floating  around,  but  not  a  tree 
nor  a  bush  was  to  be  seen  growing  on  the  land.  A  good  deal  of  the  snow  still 
lay  on  many  of  them  ;  and  the  parts  of  the  continent  which  showed  themselves 
between  the  innermost  islands  were  quite  covered  with  it."  t 

Between  the  Schumagin  Islands  and  the  western  extremity  of  Aliaska,  the 
coast  is  bordered  with  a  large  number  of  small  islands.  Admiral  Sarytscheff, 
who  passed  here,  says  in  his  journal  that  eight  of  them,  of  which  he  gives  the 
names,  are  larger  than  the  rest. 

Nanimach  Island^  nearly  the  westernmost,  is  4  leagues  to  the  North  of  Sannagh 
(presently  described).  To  the  S.E.  of  it  lie  a  quantity  of  small  islets  and  rocks 
above  water. 

Animachj  or  Reindeer  Island^  lies  6  miles  to  the  North  of  Nanimack.    To  the 

*  Liitke,  Voyage  du  Siniavinef  Part  Nant,  p.  2G7-8. 
t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  voL  iii.  pp.  418-ia 
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S.E.  and  East  of  this  island  there  is  a  group  of  rocks  and  islets  similar  to  those 
projecting  to  the  S.E.  from  Nanimack  Island. 

Lialiuskigh  lies  to  the  N.E.  of  Animack,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles. 

Two  islands,  without  names,  lie  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  this  ;  one  to 
the  North,  the  other  to  the  N.E. 

Kuegdogh  lies  to  the  East,  2  miles  off  from  the  fifth  island. 

Kitagotagh  lies  to  the  E.S.E.,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  last-named 
island. 

Ounatchoghf  2  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  preceding ;  between  these  two  last 
there  is  a  high  and  pointed  rock. 

Cook  passed  these  islands  June  20th,  1778,  and  estimated  their  distance 
from  the  coast  at  7  leagues.  At  noon  on  this  day,  being  in  lat.  54°  44',  Halibut 
Island  bearing  S.  65^  W.,  he  made  some  land  to  the  northward,  which  he  named 
Rock  Paint.  It  is  apparently  one  of  the  islands  lying  near  the  coast,  one  of 
which  in  reality  is  in  lat.  54°  59^,  a  latitude  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
Rock  Point. 

Opposite  to  Ounatchogh  Island,  on  the  coast  of  Aliaska,  is  a  very  lohj 
volcano,  the  summit  of  which  fell,  in  1786,  during  an  eruption.  It  is  perhaps 
the  same  mountain  that  Cook  saw  emitting  smoke : — "  The  rocks  and  breakers 
before  mentioned  forced  us  so  far  from  the  continent  that  we  had  but  a  distant 
view  of  the  coast  between  Rock  Point  and  Halibut  Island ;  over  this  and  the 
adjoining  islands  we  could  see  the  main  land  covered  with  snow,  but  particularly 
some  hills,  whose  elevated  tops  were  seen  towering  above  the  clouds  to  a  most 
stupendous  height.  The  most  south-westerly  of  these  hills  was  discovered  to 
have  a  volcano,  which  continually  threw  up  vast  columns  of  black  smoke.  It 
stands  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  in  the  lat.  of  54°  48',  and  the  Ion.  of  195^  45\ 
It  is  also  remarkable  from  its  6gure,  which  is  a  complete  cone,  and  the  volcano  is 
at  the  very  summit.  We  seldom  saw  this  (or  indeed  any  other  of  these  moun- 
tains) wholly  clear  of  clouds.  At  times  both  base  and  summit  would  be  clear, 
when  a  narrow  cloud,  sometimes  two  or  three,  one  above  another,  would  embrace 
the  middle  like  a  girdle  ;  which,  with  the  column  of  smoke,  rising  perpendicularly 
to  a  great  height  out  of  its  top,  and  spreading  before  the  wind  into  a  tail  of  vast 
length,  made  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that 
the  wind,  at  the  height  to  which  the  smoke  of  this  volcano  reached,  moved  some- 
times in  a  direction  contrary  to  what  it  did  at  sea,  even  when  it  blew  a  fresh  gale. 
In  the  afternoon,  having  three  hours*  calm,  our  people  caught  upwards  of  a 
hundred  halibuts,  some  of  which  weighed  a  hundred  pounds,  and  none  less  than 
twenty  pounds."  This  was  in  35  fathoms  water,  and  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore. 
— (Cook's  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  pp.  416-17.) 

SANNAGH,  or  HALIBUT  ISLAND,  which  is  the  westernmost  of  those  on 
the  coast  of  Aliaska,  received  its  second  name  from  Cook,  on  account  of  the 
circumstance  last  quoted.  It  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  channel  4  leagues 
in  breadth.  **  This  island  is  7  or  8  leagues  in  circuit,  and,  except  the  head,  the 
land  of  it  is  low  and  very  barren.  There  are  several  small  islands  near  it,  all  of 
the  same  appearance ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  passage  between  them  and  the 
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main,  2  or  3  leagues  broad.** — (Cook.)  Halibut  Heady  is  a  round  hill  in  the 
centre,*  which  he  made  when  13  leagues  off  to  the  E.N.E. 

Since  Admiral  SarytschefF,  who  passed  in  sight  of  this  island,  June  20th,  1791, 
none  of  the  Russian  navigators  have  remarked  iL  It  is  bestrewed  all  around  its 
circumference  with  naked  rocks  and  islets.  Admiral  Sarytscheff  makes  particular 
mention  of  three  of  these  last,  which  lie  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
says  farther,  that  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  island  a  line  of  rocks  above 
water  extends  towards  the  East  (?)  for  a  distance  of  2  leagues.  Cook  did  not 
see  them. 

Tlie  island  is  full  of  lakes,  from  whence  rivers  flow,  chiefly  to  the  South  side, 
and  are  very  abundant  in  fish.  There  are  foxes,  sea-calves,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  birds  of  all  species.  There  are  but  few  spots  for  landing.  The  natives  say, 
that  at  30  versts  (20  miles)  to  the  S.E.  or  S.S.E.  of  Sannagh  there  is  a  bank 
with  from  2}  to  9  fathoms  of  water  on  it ;  between  the  island  and  the  bank  the 
depth  is  1 8  to  27  fathoms  ;  there  are  also  six  smaller  banks  visible  at  high  water. 
Sea-weed  grows  at  times  on  them.  No  vessel  sailing  here  has  seen  them,  so  their 
existence  is  doubtfuLf 

The  STRAIT  of  ISANOTSKOY,!  separating  Aliaska  from  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  was  known  to  exist  prior  to  1768;  for  subsequent  to  that  year  the 
Russian  charts  have  shown  it,  though  upon  some  English  ones,  that  of  Arrow- 
smith  in  particular,  it  was  omitted  until  many  years  afterwards. 

Isanotskoy  Strait  not  only  separates  Aliaska  from  Ounimack,  but  it  divides 
the  latter  from  Ikatun  Island^  lying  3 J  miles  South  of  the  S.W.  point  of  Aliaska. 
The  upper  or  northern  part  of  the  strait  extends  for  12  miles  N.  |  W.,  and 
S.  4  E. ;  its  breadth  does  not  anywhere  exceed  4  miles.  At  its  northern  extremity, 
that  is,  between  Aliaska  and  the  N.E.  point  of  Ounimack  (behind  which  lies 
Krenitzin  Bay),  the  strait  is  only  2  miles  broad  ;  it  is  even  narrower  according  to 
the  account  given  by  Krenitzin,  and  moreover  is  obstructed  by  a  large  number  of 
banks.  This  is  what  he  says : — The  N.W.  entrance  of  this  strait  is  extremely 
difficult,  on  account  of  the  sand-banks  and  currents  which  are  felt  during  the  ebb 
and  flood  tides.  That  to  the  S.K  is  very  much  easier,  and  the  soundings  do  not 
give  less  than  4J  fathoms.^  A  shoal  of  considerable  extent  is  marked  on 
Krenitzin's  chart  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  which  almost  fills  up  its  entire 
breadth.  On  the  chart  by  Khoudiakofi*  (which,  with  the  former,  are  the  only 
representations  of  any  pretensions)  this  shoal  is  not  found ;  but  the  N.W.  point 
of  Aliaska  is  here  surrounded  by  rocks ;  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  is,  notwith- 
standing, not  less  than  2  miles ;  and  as  on  the  chart  soundings  are  marked 
throughout  its  extent,  it  must  be  inferred  that  M.  Khoudiakoflf  examined  the  strait 
in  detail.  Which  of  the  two  charts  merits  the  preference  cannot  be  decided 
until  a  fresh  examination  is  made* 


*  Admiral  Sarytscheff  places  Halibut  Read  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island, 
t  Capt.  Lutke,  p.  274. 

X  Capt.  Liitkc  says  that  it  is  not  Issanotsky  or  Isanotskoy.   The  name  of  the  strait  is  the  same 
as  the  Island  SanncUUi  (Sannagh  or  Itaaimakh). — Memaire,  p.  885. 
^  Nouvelles  D^couvortes  des  Russes,  by  Coxe,  p.  254. 
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Tike  lover  put  of  tbe  ftrih^liaiii,  the  portion  ba»em  OiwiMirlr  mmd  Ikimm 
Islaxkd,  ii  %  miles  lonf  br  4  bnadL  Hui  bfeiddi,  boveirer,  s  contncted  br  lae 
half  by  JTUnuuM^oai  IdoMd,  Ijnf  balf  a  Bile  from  Ikatos. 

FroD  tht  Jkorih  eod  itnit  of  ImKUdcoj,  tite  coast  of  Aliaska  raai  to  tke 
nortb-castward,  in  nearlj  tbe  nae  direction  as  tbe  soutbeni  coast  of  tbai 
peninsula.  Thif  will  be  described  in  tbe  next  cbapter,  in  connexion  with  tbe 
reauunder  of  tiv;  ocasU  of  the  Sea  of  Behrins.  Tbe  Aleutian  Ardiipela^, 
lonningy  as  it  vere,  a  broken  oonfinaafinp  of  tbe  peninsala,  vill  follow. 

ALECTLLX  ARCHIPELAGO. 

It  is  to  tbe  celebrated  Bfbring,  as  «e  baTe  nnentioned  regarding  the  J^/wl^rk 
Islands,  that  Ru»ia  owes  tbe  disooTerr  of  tbe  Aleotian  Islands.     It  was  daring 
ha  retain  from  tbe  coast  of  America  in  1741  tbat  be  discovered  sereral  of  tbeoi, 
now  known  under  tbe  names  of  Semitscbf  Kiska^  and  Amtscbitka.     In  1745  an 
enterprising  merchant,  named  Basoff,  made  a  voyage  hither  in  search  of  tbe  sea- 
otters  which  be  had  beard  were  abundant  on  tbe  shores.    After  this  period  tbej 
were   more   freqoentlj   visited,   and   tbej  dailj  brrame  better  known.*     Hie 
geographical  positions  of  the  group  we  owe  principally  to  tbe  Russian  Vice* 
Admiral  Sarytscbeff,  who  accompanied  Capt.  Billings  in  bis  expedition  in  1 791-92. 
He  determined ,  by  astronomic  obserrations,  the  positions  of  the  greater  part  of 
tbe  islands,  and  constructed  charts  of  many  of  them,  among  others,  a  detailed 
surrey  of  his  own  of  the  Island  of  Oonalashka,  which  is  up  to  the  present  the  only 
one  we  possess.    To  Capt.  Cook,  too,  we  owe  some  obserrations  on  this  island 
and  some  others  near  it.     Capts.  Golowntn  and  Kotzebue,  in  tbe  years  1817  and 
1818,  determined  the  position  of  some  of  their  points.     Capt.  Lutke  has  giren  a 
long  article  upon  this  archipelago,  drawn  from  tbe  journals  of  several  Russian 
navigators,  who  have,  at  difiereot  periods,  visited  these  islands,  aod  particnlarly 
from  the  observations  of  Lieut.  Tebenkofi*,  and  M.  Inghestroo,  an  officer  in  tbe 
service  of  the  Russian -American  Compaoy.f     Many  of  these  remarks  are  con- 
sidered by  Admiral  Krusenstem  not  to  be  of  sufficient  authority  to  carry  much 
weight;  still,  in  our  general  ignorance  of  this  archipelago,  they  become  valuable. 
Capt.  Beechey  has  also  added  slightly  to  our  knowledge  of  them;  and  several 
other  navigators,  whose  names  will  be  alluded  to,  have  added  something  to  tbe 
general  stock,    Tbe  islands  of  the  group  that  are  nearest  to  Kamtschatka  are 
the  least  known,  and  the  archipelago,  as  mentioned  relative  to  the  Kodiack 
Islands,  are  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Russian-American  Company,  who  have  some 
establishments  upon  them. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  form  a  chain,  which  extends  nearly  East  and  West  from 
the  Isle  of  Attou,  in  Ion.  172^  45'  £.,  to  the  peninsula  of  Aliaska,  comprising  an 
extent  of  23^  of  longitude,  and  between  51°  and  55^  of  North  latitude. 

They  have  been  divided  into  several  groups.    The  western  or  Blignie  groap, 

•  Bes  Coze's  Ra«ian  DiMoveriat;  PsllM,in  his  Northern  Meoioin,siid  Joomal  de  St.  PMen^ 
txmrg,  1781-82. 
f  Voyage  du  Shtiamne,  Part.  NaaC,  pp.  S79— 330. 
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it  composed  of  four  islands  :  Attou,  A^ttou,  Semitsch,  and  Bouldyr.  Another 
group  is  named  Rat  Islands ;  a  third,  the  Andr^anoff  Isles ;  and  the  eastern 
group,  the  Fox  Islands,  because  these  animals  are  only  found  on  the  islands 
composing  that  particular  group.  Krusensteru  considers  these  subdivisions 
unnecessary ;  he  comprehends  them  all  under  the  one  title  of  Aleutian  Islands,  as 
more  simple  and  more  convenient.  Capt.  LUtke  remarks  that  these  distinctions, 
though  not  absolutely  necessary,  assist  the  memory,  and  have  some  advantages. 
He  therefore  follows  the  divisions  formerly  adopted. 

On  all  these  islands  traces  of  volcanic  action  are  evident.  On  many  of  them 
there  are  volcanoes  in  activity,  and  some,  as  for  example,  Ounimack,  are  subject  to 
continual  volcanic  eruptions  and  shocks.  The  Fox  Islands  exceed  all  the  others  in 
height ;  the  farther  we  advance  to  the  West  the  lower  they  become.  The  direction 
in  which  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Fox  group  lie,  lengthwise,  is  S.W.  to  N.E. 
They  are  low  and  narrow  to  the  S.W.,  and  increase  in  breadth  and  elevation  to 
the  N.E.  But  beyond  the  Island  of  Amkhitka,  where  the  general  direction  of  the 
chain  runs  to  the  N.W.,  this  law  alters,  and  the  S.E.  extremities  of  the  island  are 
lower  and  narrower,  and  their  N.W.  extremities  higher  and  broader. 

We  owe  the  subsequent  descriptions  to  Admiral  Krusenstern's  Memoires 
Hydrographiques  de  TAtlas  de  TOcean  Paci6que,  1827,  part  ii.  pp.  75,  et  seq.^ 
and  Supplement,  1835;  Capt.  LUtke's  Voyage  du  Siniavine,  1836;  and  other 
authors  as  quoted. 

The  following  description  commences  with  the  easternmost  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  proceeds  westward  in  succession. 

FOX  ISLANDS, 

This  group,  extending  from  Ounimack  to  Amoukta,  is  the  most  important  of 
the  Archipelago,  commercially,  on  account  of  the  produce  of  the  chase  which  is 
annually  drawn  from  them  ;  and,  geographically,  from  their  central  situation,  and 
the  ports  they  contain.  They  are  better  known  than  the  others,  but  much  less  so 
than  would  be  supposed,  from  the  number  of  seamen  who  have  visited  them.  But 
the  one  object  of  these  visits  has  merged  all  other  considerations,  and  the  world 
has  benefited  but  little  from  the  acquaintance. 

OUNIMACK  is  the  easternmost  of  the  group,  and  is  separated  from  the 
Peninsula  of  Aliaska  by  the  Strait  of  Isanotskoy.  In  a  harbour  in  this  strait 
Krenitzin  wintered  in  1768.  Krusenstern's  delineation  of  this  island  is  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  operations  of  M.  Khoudiakoff  in  1792,  and  is  probably  very 
erroneous.  In  1826  Capt.  Beechey  passed  through  the  strait  separating  it  from 
the  islands  to  the  southward.  He  calls  its  S.W.  point  Wedge-shaped  Cape^ 
before  which  lies  a  rock,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  formed  by  the 
Isle  Kougalga  ;  Beechey  making  the  distance  9}  miles,  while  Kotzebue  makes  it 
16  miles,  and  25  miles  between  Ounimack  and  Akoun  Islands.  Beechey's 
observations  have  been,  in  some  degree,  confirmed  by  others.  These  and  other 
discrepancies  render  it  very  desirable  that  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  these 
islands  should  be  obtained ;  because,  although  this  strait  may  not  be  the  best  for 
passing  through  the  chain  to  the  northward,  yet,  in  going  from  Behring's  Strait 
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or  Ounalashka  to  the  southward,  it  is  to  be  preferred.     Krusenstern  has  called  it 
Rurick  Strait,  after  Kotzebue*8  vessel. 

The  southernmost  point  of  Ounimack  is  called  in  Krusenstern's  chart  Cape 
Hiisou;  by  Capt.  Llitke,  Cape  Kithouck  or  Khitkhoukh;  and,  from  its  shape,  by 
Capt.  Becchey,  Wedge-shaped  Cape,  From  this  southern  cape  the  coast  runs  to 
the  N.£.  to  Cape  Liitke,  beyond  which  to  the  eastern  strait  the  coast  has  not 
been  examined.  The  S.W.  point  of  the  island  is  Cape  Sarytscheff,  so  named 
by  Capt.  Stanikowitchy  who  found  before  it  a  large  rock  similarly  situated  with 
respect  to  it  as  that  of  the  southern  cape.  From  this  cape  Capt.  Stanikowitch 
followed  the  coast  to  another  cape  in  lat.  54^  51'  North,  which  he  called 
Mordvinofff  beyond  which  the  coast  still  remains  unknown.* 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  true  size  of  the  island ;  Krusenstern  makes  it 
50  miles ;  Capt.  Stanikowitch,  in  tlie  Moller,  makes  it  65  miles  in  a  N.  52^  £. 
and  S.  52^  W.  direction,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  25  miles.  It  is,  so  to 
speak,  but  the  cover  to  a  furnace,  continually  burning  :  on  the  summit  of  this  a 
high  mountain  chain  extends  throughout  the  island,  having  several  spiracles,  by 
which  the  pent-up  fires  find  vent,  and  eject,  without  cessation,  their  burning 
products.  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  craters,  this  subterranean  fire  causes 
frequent  earthquakes.  The  highest  of  these  summits,  the  Chichaldinskci  Volcano^ 
was  measured  by  Capt.  Liitke  as  8,935  English  feet  high.  It  is  a  regular  cone ; 
and  to  the  East  of  it  is  another,  with  a  double  summit.  It  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  this  island,  in  about  54^  45'  and  163^  59'.  At  6  miles  from  the  S.W. 
side  is  another  equally  conical  volcano,  called  Pogrommoi,  or  Nosovskoi^  which 
Kotzebue  says  is  5,525  English  feet  in  height.  Cook  mentions  this  as  being* 
entirely  covered  with  snow  in  July.  The  Issannakh  Chain  has  also  two  high 
peaks  towards  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island.  The  whole  of  the  mountain 
chains  are  nearer  the  South  than  the  North  side.f 

A  broad  bed  of  gravel  forms  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  and  a  low  coast 
extends  as  far  as  the  village  of  Chichaldinskoi  without  any  shelter.  C^tc^aZ- 
dinskdi  Village  is  two-thirds  the  distance  from  the  N.E.  extremity  to  a  cape 
3}  miles  East  from  Cape  Mordvinofl*.  The  land  is  low  and  level  here,  and  a 
river  yielding  abundance  of  fish  flows  past  the  village.  Some  vegetables  are 
cultivated  by  the  inhabitants.  Beyond  this  the  coast  is  higher.  The  N.W. 
extremity.  Cape  Mordvinoff  (Cape  Noisak),  is  in  lat.  54°  51',  Ion.  164°  29'.  From 
Cape  Chichkoffy  which  is  bluff,  and  very  remarkable,  because  the  land  on  each 
side  of  it  is  very  low,  to  the  West  extremity  of  the  island,  Cape  Sarytscheff^  the 
coast  forms  the  base  of  the  Pogrommoi  Volcano,  The  latter  cape  is  bluff,  and  of 
a  moderate  height.  At  7  or  8  miles  from  it,  on  the  summit  of  the  coast,  is  the 
village  of  Pogrommoi ;  off  it  there  is  a  boat-landing.  Much  drift-wood,  sea-weed, 
and  animals,  are  thrown  on  the  shore  here.  At  4  or  5  miles  S.E.  of  Cape 
Sarytscheff  is  the  small  village  of  Nosovskoi,  where  there  is  easy  landing.  At 
about  6  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  this  is  the  high  steep.  Cape  Khitkhoukh,  which  is  to 
be  known  by  a  high  pile  of  stones  before  it,  and  which  is  called  Ounga.  This 
cape  is  mentioned  above,  and  to  the  N.E.  of  it,  which  is  the  direction  of  the 

♦  Krusenstern,  p.  96.  t  Lutke,  Voyage,  &c..  Part.  Naut.,  pp.  292-3. 
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South  coast,  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  different  authorities.* 
We  will  therefore  let  it  pass. 

RURICK  or  OUNIMACK  STRAIT,  through  which  Kotzebue  passed  in  1817, 
separates  Ounimack  from  the  Krenitzin  Isles  to  the  southward.  Its  narrowest 
part,  as  before  mentioned,  is  about  9}  miles  broad.  The  currents  are  very  violent 
in  it.  Capt.  Beechey  found  them  to  be  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  an  hour  to  the 
S.  33^  W.,  and  mentions  an  American  who  experienced  one  of  6  miles  an  hour. 

Although  Rurick  Strait  is  the  widest  and  safest  for  traversing  the  Aleutian 
chain  from  North  to  South,  and  vice  versd,  and  also  the  most  convenient  for 
passing  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Sea  of  Behring,  it  is  not  so  advantageous  for 
ships  which,  coming  from  the  Pacific,  are  destined  for  Ounalashka.  They  are 
then  obh'ged  to  make  a  circuit  of  nearly  20  leagues ;  and  after  having  cleared  the 
strait,  they  must  run  at  least  7  or  8  leagues  to  the  N.W.  before  they  can  bear  up 
for  the  northernmost  cape  of  Ounalashka.  For  this  reason  Capt  Wrangel  recom- 
mends the  Strait  of  Akoutan,  farther  westward,  for  this  route. 

KRENITZIN  ISLANDS.— The  islands  next  in  succession  to  Ounimack, 
Tebenkoff  calls  the  Krenitzin  Islands,  from  the  navigator  who  first  saw  them. 
They  are  five  in  number,  and  were  first  correctly  placed  by  Kotzebue,  though 
there  is  a  detailed  description  of  them  by  a  Russian  navigator,  Solovieff,  in  the 
relation  of  bis  voyage  in  1770  to  1775.t  The  N.E.  of  them,  called  by  Krenitzin 
Kougalga,  in  reality  consists  of  two  islands,  Ougamock  and  Ouektock.  They  are 
very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  separation  was  not  observed  by  either  Cook  or 
Beechey.    There  is  a  peak  on  the  N.E.  extreme  of  Ougamock. 

TiOALOAy  or  KiOALOA,  Of  TiGALDA,  is  the  next  to  the  S.W.,  and  is  about  4 
leagues  long.  East  and  West.  Its  centre  is  in  lat.  54^  &  N.,  and  Ion.  165°  O'  W. 
A  small  island,  connected  by  a  chain  of  rocks  to  Tigalda,  lies  off  its  northern 
extremity. 

Tigalda  is  mountainous,  and  intersected  by  three  isthmuses.  Sea-lions  and 
sea-calves  frequent  the  island,  and  a  large  quantity  of  birds'  eggs  are  collected. 
The  sea  throws  a  great  quantity  of  drift-wood  on  its  coast,  and  coal  is  found  on 
the  shore  of  Derbinskoi  Strait.  There  is  one  village  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the 
island. 

Derbinskoi  Strait  separates  it  from  Abatanock,  and  is  remarkable  among  all  the 
others  for  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  current  and  its  strong  tide  races. 

Abatavock  lies  West  of  Tigalda,  and  is  about  the  same  size,  and  lies  in  the 
same  direction.  At  2  miles  West  of  the  western  point  of  Abatanock  is  the  small 
island  of  Aektocky  or  Goly  (bare),  which  is  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and 
lies  2  miles  South  of  the  South  point  of  Akoun.  Beside  these  five  islands  thus 
described  by  Kotzebue,  there  is  a  sixth,  mentioned  by  Solovieff,  called  Nangaman, 
which  ought  to  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  Tigalda,  but  is  not  so  placed  on  Kotzebue's 
chart ;  therefore  it  must  be  presumed  that  he  did  not  see  it,  and  it  must  be  sought 
for  elsewhere. 

The  ISLAND  of  AKOUN  forms  the  S.W.  portion  of  Rurick  Strait,  and  lies 
to  the  West  of  the  Krenitzin  Islands.    It  is  about  14  miles  long,  in  a  N.E.  and 

*  LUtke,  Voyage,  ice,  Part.  Naat,  p.  208—805.  t  Journal  de  8t  Petanbopxg*  1789. 
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S.W.  direction  ;  its  breadth  is  unequal.    There  are  two  small  bays  on  it,  one  in 
the  N.E.  part,  the  other  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island. 

The  island  is  mountainous,  and  particularly  cliffy  on  its  N.E.  and  North  sides. 
On  the  South  side  of  the  island  is  a  sort  of  column,  which,  seen  from  the 
East  or  West,  resembles  a  tower,  or  steeple  surrounded  by  houses.  On  its  N.W. 
side  is  a  smoking  volcano,  and  near  the  village  on  the  side  of  Akounskoi  Strait, 
are  some  hot  springs.  There  are  only  three  villages  in  the  island,  and  the 
Russian  Company  have  attempted  to  raise  cattle  on  it. 

Akounskoi  Strait^  separating  Akoun  from  Akoutan,  is  not  more  than  2  miles  wide, 
is  throughout  bestrewed  with  rocks,  and  subject  to  strong  currents  and  tide  races.* 

AKOUTAN  lies  half  a  league  to  the  West  of  Akoun.  Kotzebue  sent  Lieut. 
Chramtschenko  around  it  in  baidars,  and  we  therefore  possess  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  its  coasts.  It  is  large,  mountainous,  of  a  round  form,  and  having  a 
diameter  of  12  or  13  miles.  It  has  no  good  harbour;  there  are  some  coves  on 
the  northern  coast,  but  they  cannot  be  serviceable  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 

With  the  exception  of  Ounalashka,  it  is  higher  than  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Nearly  in  its  centre  is  an  active  volcano,  measured  by  Capt.  Lutke  as  3,332  feet. 
The  coasts  are  steep,  particularly  on  the  South  side :  on  the  North  they  slope 
more  gradually  and  evenly.  Volcanic  evidences  are  everywhere  abundant.  Be- 
tween its  S.W.  end  and  the  opposite  shore  of  Ounalashka  is  the  Island  of 
Ounalga,  the  same  which  Cook  calls  Oonella.  It  is  immediately  before  the  Bay 
of  Samganooda,  2  miles  from  the  N.E.  point  of  Ounalashka. 

The  ISLAND  of  OUNALASHKA,  which  is  the  largest  and  the  best  known 
of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  follows.  It  extends  70  miles  from  N.E.  to  S.W. 
The  S.W.  extreme  is  in  lat.  53°  13',  and  Ion.  167°  47'  W. ;  and  the  N.E.  part  in 
lat.  54°  1'  N.,  and  Ion.  16G°  22'  W. 

The  name  here  given  as  generally  known  to  Europeans  is  a  contraction  of 
Nagounalaska,  the  correct  name.    It  is  the  most  important  of  the  group,  because 
it  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the  section  of  the  Russian  Company's  hunting 
operations.f 

There  are  many  deep  bays  on  the  coasts  of  Ounalashka,  which  have  nearly  all 
been  examined  and  surveyed  by  our  navigators.  The  northern  shore  has  tbe 
greatest  number,  as  for  example :— Captain's  Bay,  the  Bay  of  Otters,  lUuluck 
Bay,  Kaleghta  Bay,  and  Samganooda  Bay,  visited  by  Cook. 

Captaik*8  Bat  was  so  named,  because  Captain  Levacheff  was  obliged  to 
winter  here  in  1768-69.  There  is  a  plan  of  this  bay,  on  a  large  scale,  in  the  atlas 
accompanying  Kotzebue's  voyage.  It  is  formed  by  Capes  Kaleghta  and  Wes* 
iiloffsky,  which  lie  in  an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  direction,  9  miles  from  each  other, 
and  is  about  13  miles  to  its  southern  part.  The  upper  part  of  the  bay  contains 
three  distinct  smaller  bays,  the  eastern,  northern,  and  western  bays.  Capt. 
Levacheff  wintered  in  the  southern,  to  which  Krusenstern  has  given  his  name, 
the  better  to  distinguish  it.  It  has  not  much  to  recommend  it;  its  entrance, 
scarcely  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  is  formed  on  the  West  by  a 
projecting  point  of  the  coast,  and  to  the  East  by  the  southern  point  of  the  Island 

•  Liitke,  p.  290.  t  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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of  Oumacknagh.     A  small  island,  a  mile  iu  length,  named  Ouknadagh,  lies  to 
the  North  of  the  entrance  of  Port  Levacheff. 

The  eastern  bay  bears  the  name  of  Port  Illuluck,  from  the  village  of  that 
name,  where  the  company  has  an  establishment.  Admiral  SarytschefF  and  Capt. 
Kotzebue,  who  visited  it,  have  given  a  detailed  description  of  it.  The  latter 
says  that  it  would  be  the  best  harbour  in  the  universe  if  the  entrance  to  it  was 
not  so  difficult ;  but  the  great  depth  of  water  in  the  outer  or  Captain's  Bay 
presents  great  difficulties  for  a  vessel  entering  Port  lUulnck ;  if  it  should  fall  calm, 
she  would  remain  exposed  to  the  violent  currents  and  squalls  which  often  occur 
here.  Oumacknagh  Island  forms  the  western  side  of  the  port,  which,  like  the 
island  itself,  has  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  ;  its  depth  is  Sj  miles,  and  its 
opening  formed  by  the  northern  part  of  Oumacknagh,  and  the  coast  opposite  is 
2  miles  wide.  It  lies  7  miles  South  from  Cape  Kaleghta,  and  communicates  with 
Port  LevachefT  by  a  narrow  channel  100  yards  in  breadth.  The  soundings  in 
the  centre  of  Port  Illulnck  are  from  7  to  14  fathoms. 

The  mean  of  the  observations  made  by  Kotzebue  places  the  port  in  lat. 
53°  52'  25'  N.,  and  Ion.  166°  32'  0"  W.  Variation  of  the  compass,  19°  24'  E. 
The  establishment  of  the  port,  7^  30^ ;  the  highest  tide  observed,  7  ft.  6  in. 

Kaleghta  Bat,  which  lies  next,  to  the  eastward  of  Illuluck,  is  open  and  deep, 
and  only  merits  attention  on  account  of  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  its  head,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  flowing  from  a  lake,  in  which  is  an  abundance  of  fish  of 
a  species  of  salmon. 

The  Bat  of  Otters,  or  Bobrovaia,  adjoins  Kaleghta  Bay  on  the  East, 
and  is  the  largest  of  those  which  intersect  Ounalashka,  being  18  miles  deep 
in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction.  Its  breadth,  as  well  at  the  mouth  as  the  rest  of 
the  bay,  excepting  the  North  part,  b  about  4  miles.  It  was  minutely  examined 
by  Admiral  Sarytscheff  in  baidars.  Both  shores  of  the  bay  present  a  large 
number  of  small  coves,  of  2  or  3  miles  deep,  which  contain  good  anchorages ; 
the  rivulets  which  fall  from  the  mountains  afford  good  water.  The  western  part 
of  the  Bay  of  Otters  is  formed  by  a  peninsula,  which  is  the  same  land  which 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  Captain's  Bay.  At  the  extremity  of  this  peninsula  is 
Samganooda  Bay,  where  Cook  anchored  twice.  Cook  found  the  variation  to  be 
19°  59'  15"  E.,  or  half  a  degree  more  than  Kotzebue  found  it  forty  years  later.  It 
is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6^  30',  rise  and  fall,  3)  and  4  feet. 

Judging  from  the  description  given  by  Cook,  this  port  is  preferable  to  Port 
Illuluck.  It  is  4  miles  long  in  a  S.  }  W.  direction,  and  affords  safe  anchorage 
throughout  its  extent;  the  mouth  of  the  bay  is  a  mile  in  width,  and  it  narrows 
toward  the  bottom  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  where  you  may  anchor  in  from 
4  to  7  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud,  being  entirely  land-locked.  This 
port  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the  open  ocean,  and  has  not  therefore 
the  inconvenience  complained  of  by  Capt.  Kotzebue  when  speaking  of  Illuluck, 
as  mentioned  before.  The  principal  merit  of  this  bay  consists  in  the  fact  that 
here  there  is  an  establishment  of  the  Russian  American  Company. 

The  bay  which  Cook  afterwards  entered,  but  which  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
directly,  on  account  of  the  great  depth  of  water,  is  called  Kaleghiay  and  lies  some 
miles  to  the  West  of  Samganooda«     It  is  mentioned  above. 
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The  Island  of  Ounalga  (Cook's  Oonelld)  lies  before  Samganooda  Bay,  as 
mentioned  before.  Between  it  and  the  Island  of  Akoutan,  to  the  N.E.  of  it,  is 
the  Strait  of  Akoutan,  Capt.  Wrangel  recommends  this  strait  to  be  preferred 
for  passing  between  the  islands,  because  it  leads  directly  to  all  the  ports  lying  on 
the  N.E.  side  of  Ounalashka.  This  strait  is  2 J  miles  broad;  but  it  is  somewhat 
narrowed  by  a  chain  of  islets  lying  half  a  mile  off  the  N.E.  part  of  Ounalg^. 
These  islets  are  called,  in  Capt.  LiJtke*s  Memoir,  Egg  Islets, 

Spirkin  Island,  which  forms  the  eastern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Otters,  is  10  miles 
long  in  a  N.  I  E.  and  S.  \  W.  direction.  The  Oudagagh  Channel^  which  separates 
it  from  Ounalashka,  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  3|  miles  long,  in  a  N.  by  W.  |  W. 
direction.     The  depth  in  it  is  45  fathoms. 

At  the  N.  E.  end  of  Spirkin  Island  lies  the  small  isle  Ougalgan^  being  separated 
by  a  clear  channel  about  a  mile  long.  It  was  traversed  by  Cook,  Sarytscheff,  and 
Kotzebue. 

There  are  two  rocks  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Spirkin  Island,  between  which 
Cook  passed  in  the  night  of  June  26th,  1778.  According  to  Cook  the  first  rock 
lies  4  miles  S.  \  E.  from  Ougalgan  Isle  ;  the  other  at  5  miles  directly  to  the  South 
of  this  isle;  their  distance  apart  is  IJ  leagues,  and  the  relative  bearing  N.E. 
and  S.W.* 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  eastern  shores  of  Ounalashka  have  remained 
unexplored,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  bay  of  KUliliack,  which  was 
examined  by  Admiral  SarytschefT,  and  of  which  he  has  given  a  plan  in  the 
account  of  this  voyag^.  It  is  easily  known  by  a  remarkable  cape,  named 
Amtschitka,  standing  a  little  to  the  North  of  the  entrance  to  the  bay.  Besides 
this  there  is  another  mark  which  will  point  out  the  situation  of  the  bay  in 
approaching  the  land  on  its  parallel.  Ounalashka  here  presents  the  appearance 
of  being  divided  into  two  parts.  The  Bay  of  Killiliack  is  perfectly  sheltered  from 
all  winds.  Its  mouth  is  half  a  league  wide ;  farther  inside  it  narrows  to  250  yards. 
The  depth  is  about  10  fathoms.  Admiral  SarytschefT  is  the  only  navigator  who 
has  visited  it. 

The  western  side  of  Ounalashka  has  been  examined  in  detail  as  well  by 
Admiral  SarytschefT  as  by  Kotzebue,  in  baidars ;  we  are  therefore  intimate  with 
all  the  indentations,  which  are  here  in  great  number  on  the  coast. 

Makoucuinskoy  Bay  lies  about  the  middle  of  the  island.  It  is  22  miles 
wide  at  its  opening,  and  11  or  12  miles  long  in  an  easterly  direction.  In  it  there 
are  many  coves,  which  may  prove  to  be  good  anchorages.  The  head  of  this  bay 
approaches  that  of  the  Bay  of  Otters  within  3  miles,  and  within  7  miles  of 
Captain's  Bay,  in  such  a  manner  that  this  portion  of  Ounalashka  forms  a 
peninsula  of  40  miles  in  circumference,  composed  of  high  mountains,  among 
which  a  very  high  volcano  is  to  be  distinguished.  There  are  still  several  bays  on 
the  western  shore,  which  we  have  not  mentioned,  that  are  given  in  the  charts  of 
Admiral  SarytschefT  and  Capt.  Kotzebue. 

OUMNACK  ISLAND  lies  next  West  to  Ounalashka,  and,  next  to  that  island,  is 
the  largest  of  the  Archipelago.     The  strait  which  separates  them  is  4  miles  wide 

•  Cook'i  Third  Voyage,  vol.  il.  p.  240. 
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In  its  southern  part ;  but  this  is  diminished  to  one-half  by  Tinginack  Island,  which 
lies  in  mid-channel ;  this  renders  the  passage  difficult  for  large  vessels.  Outside 
the  strait,  at  5  miles  to  the  South  of  Tinginack,  is  a  reef,  which  covers  at  high 
water.  This  was  6rst  shown  on  Kotzebue's  chart,  and  must  increase  the  danger 
of  this  navigation. 

Oumnack  is  nearly  20  leagues  in  length,  in  a  S.W.  by  S.  and  N.E.  by  N.  direction. 
Its  height  increases  in  the  same  direction  ;  and  its  North  end  is  composed  of  very 
high  mountains,  among  which  may  be  distinguished  a  very  high  volcano,  covered 
with  eternal  snow.  Cook  saw  this  island  October  29th,  1778,  some  days  after 
quitting  Ounalashka,  and  calls  it  Amoughta. 

Upon  the  island  are  two  active  volcanoes,  the  first,  Vcevidovskoty  is  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  is  its  highest  point ;  the  other,  Tauliktkoif  is  10  miles 
from  the  N.E.  side.  The  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  Cape  Sigakf  lies,  accord- 
ing to  Capt.  Kotzebue's  chart,  in  lat.  52°  50^,  and  Ion.  168^42'.  A  short  distance 
from  this  the  S.E.  coast  forms  some  small  open  bays,  one  of  which  is  called  the 
Old  Fort,  which  is  somewhat  sheltered  from  the  South  from  seaward  by  a  bank. 
Beyond  this  is  the  Black  Cape,  projecting  considerably  into  the  sea,  and  forming 
the  open  cove  called  Dravianaia  (wood),  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
drift-wood  thrown  on  to  it.  Beyond  this  the  coast  runs  nearly  straight,  and 
not  very  high,  to  Vcevidovskata  Cave,  open  to  the  South,  before  which  lie  the 
Vcevidovskaia  Islands,  mentioned  presently.  Here  the  coast  is  low  and  sloping, 
and  thus  extends  to  Gloubokata  (deep)  Cove,  into  which  a  river  discharges  itself, 
abounding  with  fish.  Farther  to  the  N.E.,  beyond  a  mass  of  rocks  90  feet  in 
height,  inclining  to  the  N.E.,  is  the  village  Egorkovskoi,  in  a  small  creek  midway 
between  Cape  Sigak  and  Oumnack  Strait.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  village 
affords  great  resources ;  the  grass  flourishes,  and  potatoes  and  turnips  are  culti- 
vated. A  rude,  sandy,  and  straight  coast  surrounds  this  as  far  as  the  village 
Toulikskoiy  lying  in  front  of  the  islet  Tanghinakk,  in  the  Strait  of  Oumnack. 
Near  the  S.E.  coast  there  are  many  reefs  and  banks. 

The  eastern  face  of  the  island  facing  Ounalashka  is  steep  and  rocky  in  some 
places,  but  is  not  high.  The  North  part  is  high,  sandy,  and  even,  frequently 
intersected  with  ravines,  but  without  a  single  remarkable  inlet.  The  West  coast 
is  mountainous,  but  not  steep.  On  this  side,  at  8  miles  from  the  S.W.  extremity, 
is  the  largest  village  of  the  island,  RetchechncH,  standing  on  a  small  hill  between 
some  lakes  inland  and  the  sea- shore.  Before  it  is  a  small  and  safe  harbour  for 
small  vessels.  On  each  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  is  a  rocky  islet,  one  of  which 
is  called  Anangauliak,     Fish  is  abundant  here. 

Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  West  side  of  the  island  is  the  large  but  open  bay 
called  Ingakoadak, 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island,  and  in  front  of  the  Vcevidovskoi  volcano  and 
the  bay  of  the  same  name,  are  situated  the  small  islands  called  also  Vcemdovsktes. 
They  are  six  in  number,  and  are  2  miles  off  the  coast,  the  interval  being  full  of 
banks.     On  Kotzebue's  chart,  there  are  but  two,  the  largest  named  Ouegakh, 

Oumnack,  like  the  rest  of  the  islands,  is  deficient  of  wood,  some  willow  and 
other  bushes  only  growing  on  it.  It  is,  next  to  Ounimack,  the  most  subject  to 
volcanic  eruptions.     One  feature  is  an  evidence  of  this ;  it  is  the  abundance  of 
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hot  springs,  one  of  which  resembles  the  Geysers  of  Iceland.  Capt.  LUtke  gives 
an  account  of  many  of  these  phenomena,  and  similar  maybe  found  in  Kotzebue's 
and  in  LangsdorfTs  travels.* 

To  the  northward  of  Oumnack  is  a  long  reef,  stretching  for  26  miles  in  a  nearly 
North  {true)  direction,  at  the  outer  point  of  which  is  the  Ship  Rock.  It  was  ao 
named  by  Cook,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  tower. 

At  200  fathoms  within  the  Ship  Rock  is  the  small  island  of  Joann  Booosloff. 
It  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  did  not  appear  until  1796,  after  an  earthquake.  The 
length  of  this  small  island,  from  N.W.  by  N.  to  S.E.  by  S.,  is  1|  miles.  Its  breadth 
is  about  half  its  length.  A  chain  of  rocks  projects  2  miles  beyond  its  N.W. 
extremity,  and  another  a  mile  from  its  N.E.  point  According  to  the  observations 
of  Capt.  WasailiefiT,  the  peak  in  the  centre  of  the  island  is  2240  feet  high.f 
This  island,  as  before  stated,  is  connected  with  Oumnack  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  which 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  a  similar  cause  ;  for  in  1778  Cook,  and  thirty 
years  later  SarytschefF,  sailed  between  the  Ship  Rock  and  the  Island  of  Oumnack* 

To  the  westward  of  this  island  is  a  group  of  four^or,  according  to  LUtke,  five — 
volcanic  islands,  which  bear  the  name  of  the  Isles  of  the  Four  Mountains ;  they 
are  all  very  near  to  each  other.  Kotzebue  saw  but  three.  The  name  of  the 
S.W.  isle  is  Ouliaga;  of  the  N.W.,  Tano ;  the  N.E.  is  called  Tschiganock  ;  and 
that  to  the  S.E.,  ChagamiLl  The  first  and  the  last  are  the  largest,  being  5 
or  6  leagues  in  circumference.  There  are  also  two  islets  to  the  North  of  the 
group,  but  they  have  no  name. 

YOUNASKA. — To  the  S.W.  of  these  islands  is  Younaska,  which  is  about 
6  leagues  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  According  to  Capt.  Kotzebue,  there  is  a  high 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Tschegoula^  or  Tchougoul^  a  small  island, 
lies  West  of  Younaska,  and  near  the  N.E.  point  of  Amoughta.  Kotzebue  says 
it  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  3  miles  in  diameter. 

It  seems  as  if  formed  of  fragments  of  rock  ready  to  fall  down,  and  has  no 
landing  place.  At  about  a  mile  from  it,  in  the  direction  of  Amoughta,  is  a  small 
isolated  rock. 

AMOUGHTA,  or  Amoukiitou,  is  the  westernmost  of  the  chain  of  the  Fox  Islands. 
It  is  nearly  round,  and  about  6  miles  in  diameter.     Its  centre  is  mountainous, 

*  LUtke,  Voyage,  &e.,  Part.  Naat,  pp.  298—802. 

t  Admiral  Krusenstem  adds  the  account  of  this  phenomenon  from  a  report,  dated  June  10th, 
1817,  from  Mr.  Baranoff,  chief  of  the  American  Company's  establishment: — ''In  1806,  a  new 
volcano  appeared  on  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  on  May  Ist,  in  that  year,  a  violent  tempest 
from  the  i^orth  occurred,  and  during  its  force  a  rumbling  noine,  and  distant  explosions,  similar  to 
thunder-claps,  were  heard  at  Ounalashka.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  third  day  the  temfiest 
abated,  and  the  sky  became  clear.  They  then  obser\'cd,  between  Ounalashka  and  Oumnack,  to 
the  North  of  the  latter,  a  flame  jetting  out  of  the  sea,  and  soon  after,  smoke,  which  continued  for 
ten  consecutive  days.  After  this,  a  white  body,  of  a  round  form,  was  observed  to  rise  out  of  the 
water,  and  increase  rapidly  in  size.  At  the  end  of  a  month  the  flame  ceased,  but  the  anooka 
increased  considerably,  and  the  island  kept  on  increasing.  On  June  lat,  1814,  they  sent  a  baidar 
to  examine  it,  but  they  could  scarcely  land,  on  account  of  the  violent  currents  and  the  pointed 
rocks.  The  island  was  formed  by  precipices,  covered  with  small  stones,  which  were  being  cim- 
tinually  qected  from  the  crater.  In  1815,  a  second  expedition  found  the  island  very  much  lower 
than  in  the  previous  year,  and  its  appearance  entirely  change<l.  Tlie  precipices  had  fallen,  and 
were  continually  crumbling  away." 

X  Krusenstem,  Memoire,  &c.,  p.  86.  LUtke  names  them  differently :  Kigctlga,  KigamiliaUL 
Tanakh-Angounakhf  OulliayhinftJid  Tchegoulak;  this  is  according  to  the  priest  John.  T^benkoT 
and  Barytscheff  each  give  difl^orent  designations  to  them.—See  Liitke,  p.  ^7. 
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aod  its  summit  irregular.  The  coasts  are  low^  but  steep.  A  short  distance  from 
its  South  end  a  high  column  of  rock  rises  above  the  water.  There  is  neither  bay 
nor  river  on  it,  and  although  formerly  in  volcanic  activity,  its  fires  are  extinct. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Fox  chain,  to  the  West  of  Oumnack,  are  now  unin- 
habited, but  formerly  were  so.  They  are  all  more  or  less  frequented  by  otters, 
sea-horses,  seals,  and  birds.* 

The  CHANNELS  between  this  group  are  those  generally  used  by  ships  either 
going  or  returning  from  the  Sea  of  Behring.  The  Russian  Company's  vessels 
generally  prefer  that  of  the  Strait  of  Ounimack  ;  but  Capt.  Wrangel  prefers  the 
Strait  of  Akoutan,  between  that  island  and  Akoun,  as  being  much  shorter.  In 
returning  by  this  strait,  with  the  prevalent  S.W,  winds,  you  may  run  to  the  S.E. 
without  being  cramped  by  the  coasts.  By  the  Ounimack  or  Rurick  Channel, 
the  length  of  coast  is  much  greater,  and  it  is  also  embarrassed  by  the  dangerous 
Sannakh  Island. 

The  Strait  of  Ounalga  should  not  be  used  except  in  case  of  necessity,  on 
account  of  its  narrowness,  its  strong  currents,  and  its  terrible  tide  races,  which, 
when  wind  and  waves  oppose  each  other,  are  sufficient  to  dismast  a  vessel. 

The  Strait  of  Akoutan  is  considered  by  Lutke  the  best  to  quit  by.  It  is  2 
miles  broad  between  Akoutan  and  the  five  Tchaitchi  (sea-mew)  Islands^  which 
are  of  an  oblong  form,  distant  half  a  mile  from  the  N.E.  point  of  Ounalga,  and 
hitherto  have  not  been  shown  on  the  chart.  Care  should  be  taken  of  these 
islands  in  coming  from  the  soutliward,  as  a  mistake  might  be  fatal. 

Vessels  do  not  use  any  other  than  the  three  channels  here  mentioned,  but  they 
may  be  attempted.  With  respect  to  the  rapidity  of  the  currents  in  the  different 
straits,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  following  order :  that  of  Derbinskoi,  the  most 
rapid,  and  subject  to  tide  races,  the  current  frequently  running  at  8  miles  an 
hour;  then  comes  those  of  Ounalga^  Akourif  and  Ahatanock ;  and  lastly  that  of 
Ounimack  or  Rurick^  the  most  tranquil,  and  never  with  any  overfalls,  the  current 
not  exceeding  4  knots.f 

ANDR^ANOFF  ISLANDS.! 

This  group  extends  from  Segouam,  or  Sigouam,  to  Gore/t,  or  the  **  Burnt 
Island,"  as  Liitke  also  calls  the  first-named  island. 

There  is  a  larger  interval  between  the  foregoing  islands  and  the  next  to  the 
westward,  than  between  themselves,  the  distance  from  Amoughta  and  Segouam 
being  1^  9^  West  in  longitude.  This  distance  {55  miles)  is  thought  by  Lutke  to 
be  too  great.  From  the  imperfect  knowledge  that  Admiral  Krusenstern  could 
collect  concerning  them,  this  may  be  true;  but  as  no  data  was  given  for 
correcting  it,  they  have  been  left  by  him  as  before. 

SEGOUAM,  or  Gore/t,  according  to  the  promychlenniks  or  hunters,  is  the 
easternmost  of  the  group.  It  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  Amoughta,  though  on 
the  charts  it  is  made  smaller.  It  is  intersected  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  divided 
into  three  masses,  smoke  issuing  at  times  from  the  central  mass.     In  the  N.E. 

*  Lutke,  p.  304.  t  IMd.  p.  306.  t  Or  AndrteioflUcy,  aeeording  to  Liitke. 
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part  they  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water.  There  are  neither  rocks,  shoals^ 
nor  dangers  around  it.  Birds  are  abundant.  There  are  many  hot  springs  and 
vapour  apertures,  and  on  the  West  side  there  are  some  convenient  landing  places 
for  ba'idars. 

The  Amotighta  Channel,  to  the  East  of  it,  is  clear,  safe,  and  has  the  same 
currents  as  the  rest.  The  channel  to  the  West,  between  it  and  Arolia,  is  far  from 
being  as  convenient.  From  the  extent  of  the  latter  island,  and  also  that  of 
Segouam,  a  barrier  of  nearly  100  miles  is  opposed  to  the  periodic  current  passing 
between  them,  and  consequently  the  water  rushes  violently  from  either  side 
through  the  strait,  causing  terrible  and  dangerous  races.* 

AMLIA,  which  succeeds  Segouam,  to  the  westward,  is  long  and  narrow,  and 
extends  nearly  East  and  West,  true.  Its  length,  according  to  Liltke,  is  not  exactly 
determined  ;  from  the  charts,  it  is  40  miles.  The  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied 
with  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  greater  part  of  a  conical  form,  but,  compared  with 
the  others,  of  a  moderate  height.  There  is  no  active  volcano  on  it,  and  its  shores 
are  in  general  clear.  The  West  cape  projects  to  N.N.W.,  and,  according  to 
observation  made  on  land,  is  in  lat  52°  6^'.  On  the  South  coast,  about  a  mile 
from  the  West  end,  is  a  large  open  bay,  and  an  Aleutian  village.  At  this  part  the 
island  is  not  more  than  a  verst  (two-thirds  of  an  English  mile)  in  breadth,  but  it 
is  broader  in  the  middle.  The  South  side  forms  several  bays,  but  all  are  open 
save  one,  Svetchnikoff  Harbour,  described  by  the  pilot  Tchernoff,  in  1832. 
According  to  the  Memoir  of  M.  Tebenkoflf,  this  port  is  16  miles  from  the  East 
extremity  of  the  island,  and  penetrates  1  \  miles  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  is  about  half 
a  mile  broad.  It  is  sheltered  from  seaward  by  a  small,  narrow  island,  formed  of 
rocks,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  North  and  South,  half  a  mile 
South  from  the  East  cape  of  the  port.  This  space  is  full  of  rocks,  so  that,  to 
enter,  this  island  must  be  rounded  to  West.  Inside  there  are  14  fathoms  water, 
and  farther  inside,  6  to  4f  fathoms,  sandy  bottom.  A  high  rock,  lying  South 
82°  East,  at  9|  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  2^  miles  from  die  nearest  coast,  will 
point  out  the  situation  of  this  harbour.f 

The  greater  part  of  Amlia  is  covered  with  high  grass,  among  which  are  found 
some  edible  roots  ;  some  potatoes,  &c.,  are  also  raised. 

At  5  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  East  point  of  Amlia,  M.  KlotschkofT,  an  officer  of 
the  Russian  marine,  commanding  a  small  vessel,  the  Tschirikoff,  for  the  American 
Company,  discovered  a  high  rock,  of  20  fathoms  in  diameter,  on  which  he  found 
an  immense  number  of  sea-calves.  This  rock  was  named  by  Krusenstern  after  its 
discoverer.  But  in  Liitke's  Memoir,  p.  308,  quoting  M.  Inghestrom,  it  states 
that  this  rock  does  not  exist  in  that  position.  It  must  therefore  be  sought  for 
elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  until  it  is  refound.  Admiral  Krusenstern  retains  the 
position  assigned  by  M.  Klotschkoff.l 

The  strait  between  Amlia  and  Atkha  is  not  more  than  l^  miles  broad,  is  stUl 
farther  narrowed  by  some  rocks,  and  cannot  be  passed  by  a  sailing  vessel,  on 
account  of  the  furious  currents. 

ATKHA,  or  ATCHA,  the  largest  and  principal  of  this  group,  Lutke  says  ie 

^  Liitkei  pp.  307-8.  t  Ibid.  pp.  306«9.  %  Knuenstem,  Memoirs,  p. 
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the  worst  represented  on  the  charts,  being  placed  ICX  too  far  North.     Admiral 
SarytschefT  passed  along  its  South  coast,  and  Capt.  Golownin  on  the  northern.* 

The  length  of  the  island,  from  the  S.W.  extremity  to  the  farthest  point  to  the 
N.E.,  is  more  than  50  nautic  miles.  And  here  we  find  the  same  feature  so  general 
in  the  eastern  group  of  a  narrow  and  low  S.W.  extremity,  enlarging  and  increasing 
in  height  to  the  N.E.  Like  the  Peninsula  of  Makouchin,  on  Ounalashka,  the 
North  part  of  Atkha  also  forms  a  peninsula,  crowned  with  high  mountains,  the 
northernmost  of  which  is  the  active  and  smoking  volcano,  called  Karovinskdi, 
lying  on  the  North  coast,  and  4,852  English  feet  in  height.  Seen  from  the  N.E., 
it  presents  two  summits,  and  on  the  North  is  very  steep,  and  the  shore  inaccessible. 
Four  miles  to  the  South  rises  the  volcano  of  Klufchevskoi,  and  not  far  from  the 
N.E.  extremity  is  another.  The  base  of  the  Korovinskoi  volcano  advances  to 
the  North  into  the  sea,  forming  a  rocky  escarpment,  which  is  the  North  extremity 
of  the  island.  To  the  East  of  this  cape  the  coast  trends  to  the  S.E.  On  the 
other  side  it  runs  nearly  on  the  parallel  without  curvature  to  the  N.W.  extremity, 
called  Cape  Poiatnikoff,  and  forms  a  low,  even,  flat  point,  and  dropping  perpen- 
dicularly, which  M.  Inghestrom  compares  to  an  artificial  mole. 

Cape  PotainikofiTf  is  thus  called  on  account  of  a  reef  extending  thence  2  miles 
to  the  W.N.W.  On  the  cape  is  a  steep,  conical  volcano.  From  this  the  high  and 
cliffy  coast  runs  to  the  South,  to  the  low  and  narrow  isthmus  of  Sergheieff, 
which  connects  a  smaller  peninsula,  also  called  Sergheieff,  to  the  larger  one. 
Its  West  extremity.  Cape  Korovinskoi,  rises  out  of  the  sea  in  a  steep  cliff,  with 
many  slips.     From  most  of  the  headlands  here  rocks  extend  to  4  cables'  length  off. 

Korovinskdia  Bay,  which  opens  to  the  West,  is  formed  by  the  large  peninsula 
and  the  connecting  isthnius,  which  is  called  Amlinsko'i,  because  it  faces  Amlia. 
Two  coves,  which  penetrate  on  the  North  side  of  this  bay,  and  are  covered  by 
the  SergheiefF  Peninsula,  form  the  harbour  of  Korovinskoi,  which  is  perfectly 
sheltered,  and  only  has  the  grave  objection  of  an  extremely  difficult  entrance.  It 
is  formed  by  two  very  low  spits  of  gravel,  which  run  over  to  a  great  distance, 
leaving  only  a  very  tortuous  and  narrow  channel  between,  which  must  be  well 
buoyed  to  be  passed. 

The  inconvenience  of  the  place  would  not  allow  M.  Inghestrom  to  make 
regular  tidal  observations.  But  they  were  found  to  be  very  irregular  and  muck 
influenced  by  the  wind.  It  is  high  water  on  full  and  change  between  one  and 
two  o*c1ock.  The  range  of  the  tide  was  about  4  feet ;  in  spring  and  autumn  5  or 
6  feet  at  most.     Sometimes  there  was  but  one  tide  in  the  twenty. four  hours. 

The  outer  Bay  of  Korovinskaia  is  6^  miles  broad  in  its  opening  between  Cape 
Korovinskoi  and  Cape  la'itchndi,  bearing  S.  15°  E.,  true,  from  it.  There  is 
only  anchorage  on  the  North  side,  in  14  fathoms,  before  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  It  is  without  danger  in  the  fine  season,  but  in  autumn  terrible  gales 
passing  from  N.W.  to  N.E.  occur,  when  a  ship  could  not  remain  here ;  and  at 
such  times  the  entrance  is  covered  with  breakers  for  several  weeks  together. 

There  are  two  coves  on  the  South  side  of  Korovinskaia  Bay ;  the  nearest  to  the 

*  Voyage  de  Capt  Golownin,  tome  i.  p.  172,  orig. 

t  Rocks  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  show  by  breakers  only  at  intervals,  such  as  at 
low  water,  or  at  spring  tides,  or  at  equinoctial  tidos,  are  called  PotatnUu  in  this  connt^. 
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isthmus  is  Pechtchandia  (sandy)  Cove,  the  West  poiot,  which  bears  S.  67®  E.  by 
compass  from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Sergheievsky  Peninsula.  This  cove,  in 
which  there  is  very  little  water,  and  is  open  to  the  North,  merits  no  attention 
whatever  in  a  maritime  view  ;  but  on  its  East  side,  near  the  entrance,  lies  a  rock, 
an  enormous  mass  of  (fossil)  wood,  the  bark  and  branches  of  which  may  be  very 
clearly  distinguished.  This  wood  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  and  does  not  bum  in  the 
6rc  like  coal ;  it  consumes  slowly,  and  therefore  is  of  no  use  ;  but  it  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  a  careful  search  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of  true  coal,  which 
would  be  of  very  great  importance. 

The  other  cove,  Saranndiaj  is  to  the  S.W.  of  the  former,  and  is  the  only  place 
where  a  ship  can  anchor  conveniently  and  also  may  procure  water. 

At  6  miles  S.  52 j^  W.  from  Cape  laitchnoi,  2  or  3  miles  off  shore,  is  the 
solitary  Island  Soleny  (salt) :  it  is  small,  and  not  high,  and  between  it  and  the  cape 
is  the  long  Staritchkoff  Reef,  Beyond  Cape  laitchnoi  the  North  coast  of  Atkha 
curves  to  the  S.W.,  and  forms  several  bays ;  the  first  is  Iditchndia  Bay^  lying 
beyond  the  above  reef,  and  connected  with  it  is  Obetavanndia  Bay,  They  are 
both  open  and  unimportant.  To  E.  by  S.  of  Soleny  Island,  and  to  the  South  of 
a  cape  £.  by  N.  from  that  island,  is  the  deep  Bay  of  Gloubokdia,  which,  it  is  said, 
affords  excellent  shelter.  To  the  S.E.,  or  S.E.  \  S.  from  Soleny  Island,  is  a  land- 
locked bay,  in  which  are  some  excellent  harbours.  Inside  it  separates  into  two, 
one  named  Bannerskdia,  after  M.  Banner,  mentioned  by  Langsdorff,  and  the  other 
like  it  called  Pestsovdia, 

Cape  Tolstoi  projects  considerably  into  the  sea.  On  its  East  side  is  an  open 
bay  ;  on  its  West  side  is  Koourovskdia  Bay,  extending  first  S.E.  and  then 
E.  by  S.  It  is  24  or  25  miles  from  Korovinskoi  Harbour,  and,  in  fine  weather,  is 
serviceable,  but  in  bad  or  foggy  weather  its  entrance  is  difficult.  To  reach  this 
bay,  M.  Inghestrom  recommends  making  the  Island  of  Koniougi,  10  or  11  miles 
to  N.  59°  W.,  by  compass,  from  the  entrance,  and  then  bear  away  for  it;  on  its 
North  side  is  the  high  cape,  Tolstoi,  and  on  the  S.W.  side  is  a  conical  peak,  which 
rises  high  and  isolated  near  the  coast ;  and  between  them,  at  some  miles  in  the 
offing,  the  islets  which  shelter  the  bay.  Then  steer  for  the  largest  of  them,  and 
round  it  carefully  by  the  lead,  and,  when  once  it  is  doubled,  the  entrance  is  not 
difficult.  Near  the  cape  lying  near  the  conical  peak,  called  for  this  reason 
Podsopotchno'i  (viTi^tT  ihe  peak),  is  a  sunken  rock,  which  only  breaks  at  times  :  to 
avoid  this  pass  between  the  islands. 

From  this  last  cape  the  coast  trends  4  miles  to  the  West  to  Cape  BetchevinsktS, 
from  which  a  reef  extends  for  1 }  miles  to  the  N.W. ;  and  in  this  direction,  at  8 
or  9  miles  from  the  coast,  is  the  small  island  Koniouge  (Kanugy  ?  Krusenstem), 
which  is  an  enormous  rock,  perpendicular  to  the  North,  and  a  low  point  to  the 
S.W.  Its  surface  is  constantly  changing  from  volcanic  effects,  and  the  Aleates 
say  that  it  regularly  and  slowly  keeps  rising  out  of  the  water :  around  and  on  it 
are  an  innumerable  number  of  birds,  called  Koniougi,  attracted,  it  is  thought, 
by  the  warmth  of  the  island,  to  which  their  name  is  applied. 

Beyond  Cape  Betchevinskoi  the  coast  turns  to  the  South,  and  forms  a  bay 
which  penetrates  2  or  3  miles  inland,  the  bottom  being  separated  from  the  Soutk 
coast  of  Atkha  by  a  narrow,  marshy  isthmus,  not  more  than  300  yards  brat4»  :■ 
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The  bay  is  shallow.  Beyond  this  the  coast  trends  2  miles  to  W.S.W.,  not  far 
from  the  mountains,  and  then  turns  again  to  the  South,  forming  two  small  bays. 
Beyond  this  again  the  coast  extends  N.  to  N.W.  by  W.  and  West,  and  then  forms 
an  obtuse  bluff  cape ;  then  at  a  mile  farther,  another  peaked  cape ;  after  which 
the  island  narrows  so  as  to  be  not  more  than  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and 
forms  a  low,  sandy  isthmus.  To  the  S.W.  of  this  isthmus  a  mountain,  the  last  in 
the  island,  forms  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Atkha.  This  S.W.  extreme  is  37  or  38 
miles  from  the  village  in  a  direct  line,  and  about  18  miles  from  Cape  Tolstoi. 

The  South  coast  of  Atkha  was  not  visited  by  M.  Inghestriim.  All  the  informa- 
tion is  therefore  derived  from  an  intelligent  Toyon  (native  chief),  who  has  given  a 
sketch  of  it,  which  accompanies  Capt.  Lutke*s  Memoir.  As  this  can  scarcely  be 
of  service  in  a  nautical  view,  we  omit  the  short  details  of  it. 

There  is  but  one  village  upon  Atkha,  called  Nikolskcii,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
inner  harbour  of  Korovinskdi.  It  consists  of  a  few  houses  for  the  employes  of 
the  Russian  Company,  a  church,  &c.  It  is  in  a  low  and  damp  situation,  and  has 
many  disadvantages.  One  great  inconvenience  of  Atkha  is  the  extreme  scarcity 
of  provisions.  But  few  fish  are  taken  on  the  coast  or  in  the  rivers.  Supplies  are 
brought  from  the  Commander  Islands  to  the  West,  but  all  are  insufficient  to 
avert  severe  famine  in  the  winter. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  summer  in  Atkha ;  for  during  those  months 
fog^  and  rain  are  particularly  prevalent.  In  winter,  on  the  contrary,  the  weather 
is  generally  clear.  The  island  has  abundant  evidence  everywhere  of  its  volcanic 
fires.  We  have  before  spoken  of  some  of  the  volcanoes.  Mineral  and  hot 
springs  are  frequently  met  with ;  and  one  remarkable  feature  is  very  common : 
these  are  volcanic  spiracles,  or  blowing-holes,  emitting,  at  intervals,  burning  clay, 
or  else  the  same  in  a  state  of  fusion  ;  others  only  send  forth  hot  and  sulphureous 
vapours ;  and  these,  in  the  S.W.  side,  form  almost  the  entire  surface,  and  have 
considerable  effect  on  the  climate. 

Kassatotchy  Island,  which  bears  N.  54°  W.  9  or  10  miles  from  the  mountain 
on  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Atkha,  is  one  of  these  volcanoes.  It  is  a  mountain 
rising  at  once  out  of  the  sea ;  the  crater  on  its  summit,  it  is  stated  by  the 
inhabitants,  being  full  of  water. 

The  TCHASTIE  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small  but  high  islands  to  the  West 
of  Atkha,  are  thus  called  (ichastiej  crowded)  from  their  arrangement ;  they  have 
been  but  little  known  hitherto.  There  are  thirteen  of  diflerent  sizes,  and  six 
large  isolated  rocks.  M.  Inghestrdm  saw  them  several  times,  and  supposes  that 
the  danger  of  approaching  them,  from  the  terrible  tide  races  and  currents  through 
them,  and  the  want  of  shelter,  has  prevented  any  knowledge  being  gained. 

The  island  nearest  to  Atkha  is  Oglodaky  3^  miles  distant.  It  is  high,  steep, 
without  landing,  and  is  the  only  one  that  is  tenanted,  and  that  by  foxes.  A 
little  to  the  West  of  this  is  the  high  Islet  oi  Ner pitchy  (sea-calf),  and  to  the  N.W., 
quite  close  also,  a  high  rock  called  Sivoutchy  (sea-lion's).  Beyond  this,  in  the 
direction  of  Adakh,  is  ^  range  of  rocks,  then  the  Island  of  Togalak :  after  this, 
Tchougoul,  or  Tchougoulak,  which  is  some  miles  in  extent,  and  was  formerly 
inhabited ;  beyond  this  is  an  isolated  rock ;  and  lastly,  we  reach  three  con- 
spicuous islands  close  together,  of  which  the  last,  Kagalaskoy  is  not  far  from  the 
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coast  of  Adakh.     From  these  islands,  in  the  direction  of  Sitkhin,  there  are  six 
more  islets,  one  of  which  is  large,  the  rest  small. 

SITKHIN  ISLAND,  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  another  of  the  name  to  the 
West,  is  sometimes  called  East  Sitkhin,  is  in  lat.  52^  4'  or  5^,  and,  according  to 
the  observations  made  by  Capt.  Stanikowitch,  in  the  corvette  Moller,  in 
Ion.  176^  2' (centre).  It  is  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  its  centre  is  a 
volcano  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  which  was  ascertained  by  M.  loghestroin 
to  be  5,033  English  feet  in  elevation. 

ADAKH  is  a  large  mountainous  island,  but  lower  than  Sitkhin  ;  it  is  covered 
with  perpetual  snow  in  some  parts.  Its  North  end  is  in  about  lat.  52^  A!  6', 
The  bay  on  the  North  side  is  open,  and  there  are  others  on  the  N.E.,  South,  and 
West  sides ;  that  to  the  South  offers  the  best  shelter.  It  is  separated  by  a  small 
isthmus  from  the  bay  on  the  West  coast.  The  position  and  details  of  the  island 
are  very  imperfect,  as  are  also  those  of  the  next  island.* 

KANAGA,  or  Konniaga,  is  the  island  next  West  to  Adakh,  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  size,  being  7  or  8  leagues  in  length,  by  half  that  breadth.  The 
northern  part  of  this  island  is  remarkable  by  a  high  smoking  volcano,  one  of 
the  most  lofty  in  the  chain ;  the  rest  of  the  island  is  not  very  high.  Near  to  its 
western  part  is  a  small  island  bearing  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Otters;  these 
islands,  however,  are  but  incorrectly  delineated  and  placed  on  the  charts. 

TAN  AG  A  is  separated  from  Kanaga  by  a  channel  2  leagues  broad,  extending 
8  leagues  in  a  N.E.  direction.  According  to  the  observations  of  Admiral 
Sarytscheff,  in  1791,  this  land  is  about  11  leagues  in  extent,  from  East  to  West, 
and  4  in  breadth.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  an  elevated  volcano,  which  stands 
at  its  S.W,  point.  Near  the  point  is  a  bay,  which  Sarytscheff  visited,  and  made  a 
plan  of  in  his  voyage.  The  entrance  of  this  bay  may  be  about  4  miles  broad, 
and  is  about  8  miles  deep.  At  this  distance,  in  the  North  part  of  the  bay,  the 
vessel  in  which  he  penetrated  anchored  on  a  bottom  of  fine  black  sand,  in  front 
of  the  entrance  of  two  rivers,  whose  sources  were  in  the  mountains,  and  here 
entered  the  bay.  Watering  is  very  easily  performed  in  this  bay,  the  boats  ascend- 
ing the  rivers  without  any  obstacles. 

At  6  leagues  to  the  West  of  Tanaga  is  Goreloy  or  Burnt  Island.  It  has  a 
very  high  volcano,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  From  this 
volcano  it  derives  its  name,  Goreli  or  Goreloy.  Sarytscheff  gives  it  a  circum- 
ference of  6  leagues;  and  M.  Ingbestrom  considers  this  volcano,  and  those  on 
Kanaga  and  Tanaga,  as  the  highest  in  the  Aleutian  chain. 

South  of  this  are  two  small  islands,  with  those  South  of  it,  forming  the  west- 
ernmost of  the  group  of  the  Andreanoffsky  Islands.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Sarytscheff  as  being  16  miles  S.W.  of  the  S.W.  point  of  Tanaga.  He  found 
the  passage  between  quite  clear.  As  they  had  no  name,  Krusenstern  gave  them 
the  name  of  Delaroff,  one  of  the  first  founders  of  the  Russian  American 
Company. 

Liitke  says  that  they  are  in  reality  seven  in  number,  without  reckoning  detached 
rocks.    Of  the  two  Delaroff  Islands,  the  West  is  called  Ogloga^  the  East  Skakhouh 

•  Liitke,  pp.  320— 322. 
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At  some  distance  East  of  the  last  are  two  rocks.  At  about  15  rersts  from  these 
rocks,  or  40  versts  S.S.W.  from  Goreloy,  is  a  third  island,  Kakhvalga;  and  10  or 
12  versts  to  the  West  of  the  latter  is  Ounalgay  a  low  island.  Ulak^  also  low,  and 
the  largest  of  all,  is  to  the  South  of  Tanaga.* 

Amatignack  and  Illack  are  also  two  small  isles  to  the  South  of  these  again. 
The  southernmost,  Amatignack  ('*  a  chip  *'  in  Aleute),  is  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  the  highest  of  all. 

KRYCI  OR  RAT  ISLANDS. 

The  islands  next  West  of  the  foregoing  are  included  by  Lutke  and  others  under 
the  above  denomination.  Krusenstern  says  that  it  is  more  properly  confined  to  a 
small  island  West  of  Amtschitka. 

SEMISOPOCHNOL— At  16  or  17  leagues  West  of  Goreloy  or  Burnt  Island, 
is  the  Isle  of  the  Seven  Mountains,  The  name  (Semisopochnoi)  is  significant  of 
its  character.     It  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  10  leagues  in  circumference. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Inghestrom,  its  lat.  is  51^  59^  and  its 
Ion.  180°  14'  d''  West,  as  ascertained  in  the  corvette  Moller.  Its  position  is  the 
best  fixed  of  all  the  neighbouring  islands.  The  mountains  do  not  exceed  3,000 
feet  in  height,  and  in  summer  the  snow  lies  on  it  in  bands.  One  of  the  mountains, 
in  the  North  part,  sends  forth  smoke.  The  North  and  East  sides  have  a  wild 
and  desolate  aspect ;  on  the  South  and  West  there  are  several  green  spots.  The 
shores  are  in  general  clear. 

The  strait  between  Semisopochnoi  and  Goreloy  is  the  best  for  crossing  the 
Aleutian  chain.  It  is  safe  throughout,  is  not  less  than  45  miles  broad,  and  is  not 
subject  to  tide  races.f 

AMTSCHITKA  is  a  large  island  ;  it  is  not  very  hilly,  and  extends  about  II 
leagues  N.  72°  W.  and  S.  72°  E.  Near  its  West  point  are  two  small  islands, 
the  larger  of  which  is  called  Rat  Island^  a  name,  as  above  mentioned,  which  has 
been  extended  to  the  whole  group.  Behring  saw  this  island  on  October  25th, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Marcian  (Markiana).  He  says  it  was  moderately 
high,  and  covered  with  snow.  Although  his  latitudes  are  erroneous,  yet  it  must  be 
considered  that  this  island  is  intended,  and  not  Amatignac,  as  has  been  supposed. 

The  island  is  about  35  miles  in  length,  E.S.E.  J  E.  and  W.N.W.  }  W.  by 
compass.  It  is  low,  and  is  not  more  than  4  miles  wide  at  the  S.E.  part,  but  is 
broader  and  higher  in  the  N.W.  Its  S.E.  extremity  forms  a  peninsula,  on  which 
a  hillock  rises,  and  from  it  a  reef  extends  for  2  miles.  The  South  coast  runs 
nearly  in  a  straight  line,  without  any  bays  or  coves,  and  in  general  with  a  less 
depth  than  the  North  side,  and  lined  with  a  larger  number  of  rocks  and  reefs. 
At  about  a  third  the  length  of  the  island  a  chain  of  moderately  high  mountains 
rises,  and  falls  again  toward  the  N.W.  extremity,  where  it  forms  a  low  but  steep 
cape,  called  by  the  Aleutes  Satanna,  or  Bird's  Cape. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  island,  at  10  miles  from  its  East  end,  is  Kirilovska'ia 
Bay^  the  only  place  in  the  island  where  you  can  stay  at  anchor.    This  anchorage 

•  Lutke,  pp.  322-3. 

t  Ibid.  pp.  325-6.    This  terminates  the  remarks  of  M.  Inghestrbm,  as  here  quoted. 
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is  somewhat  sheltered  from  seaward  by  a  reef  off  its  middle,  which  requires 
caution  in  entering ;  there  are  also  some  reefs  on  either  side  of  it.  It  is  dangerous 
to  remain  here  in  Autumn  or  winter,  when  northerly  gales  are  prevalent.  The 
lat.  of  the  bay  is  61°  27'  V,  Ion.  180°  40'  6'  W.  Magnetic  variation,  14°  5'  E. 
in  1830.     And  high  water  occurs  about  10  o^clock  at  full  and  change. 

The  inhabitants  say  that  there  is  no  other  bay  than  this  here  described. 

Many  persons  here  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  bank  10  or  15  miles  to  the 
South  of  Amtschitka;  but  M.  Inghestrom,  who  could  not  discover  any  appearance 
of  such  at  8  miles  off,  is  inclined  to  doubt  it.  He  equally  disbelieves  in  the 
existence  of  some  land  said  to  be  in  the  same  direction,  in  about  lat.  50}°. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Amtschitka  are  the  Tschegoula  Isles y  a  group  of  four  small 
hilly  islands,  which  extend  about  6  leagues  East  and  West.  In  his  journal 
Sarytscheff  calls  the  westernmost  Tschegoula,  a  name  applied  by  Admiral 
Krusenstern  to  the  group.  One  of  these  is  called  by  Llitke  Little  or  West 
Sitkhifiy  another  is  named  Dawydoff  on  the  chart. 

KRYCI,  Rat,  or  Ayougadagh  Island^  before  mentioned,  is  7  miles  long, 
mountainous,  and  in  lat.  51°  45',  Ion.  180°  40'  W. 

KISKA,  a  hilly  island,  with  the  exception  of  its  eastern  part,  which  is  low, 
lies  to  the  West  of  the  preceding.  Its  length.  North  and  South,  is  25  miles.  A 
rock  in  the  form  of  a  column  lies  3  miles  N.W.  of  the  island.  The  island  is 
laid  down  in  Krusenstern*s  chart,  from  the  Russian  Admiralty  chart  of  Sarytscheff, 
which  differs  in  position  somewhat  from  that  given  in  his  Memoir.  Behring  saw 
it  October  28th,  1741.  He  says  it  is  very  hilly,  and  named  St.  Stephan;  he 
also  speaks  of  the  small  islands  to  the  East  of  Kiska,  but  instead  of  four  he  only 
mentions  three.  His  latitude  would  appear  to  be  half  a  degree  too  far  South. 
In  the  atlas  attached  to  Capt.  Liitke's  Memoir  (No.  xiii.)  is  a  small  chart  of  this 
island,  executed  by  M.  Inghestrom,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned.  He  places 
it  10°  still  farther  North ;  but  Admiral  Krusenstern  considers  that  neither  the 
configuration  nor  the  position  are  more  correct  than  from  the  previous  observations. 
According  to  M.  Inghestrom,  there  exists  to  the  East  of  Kiska,  at  1|  miles 
distant,  a  small  isle,  which  he  calls  Little  Kiska ;  and  3  miles  from  this,  in 
the  same  direction,  the  small  Island  Tarinadagh,  and  a  rock.  He  also  mentions 
some  rocks,  which  do  not  uncover,  between  the  islands  Bouldyr  and  Kiska,  at  the 
distance  of  5  leagues  from  the  former.  Capt.  LUtke,  however,  considers  this 
position  as  doubtful. 

BOULDYR  lies  to  the  W.N.W.  of  Kiska.  It  is  a  hilly  island,  surrounded  by 
peaked  rocks,  which  extend  to  half  a  league  beyond  the  S.W.  point  of  the  island. 
It  is  about  4  leagues  in  circumference,  and  two  large  rocks  exist  at  the  western 
part  of  the  island. 

BLIJNI  GROUP. 

This  group,  composed  of  two  islands  and  a  collection  of  separate  rocks,  is 
called  Blijni  (the  nearest),  because  it  is  the  nearest  to  Kamtschatka,  of  the 
Aleutian  chain.  It  was  also  the  first  visited  by  the  hardy  hunters.  The  discoveiy 
belongs  to  Behring,  as  presently  mentioned. 

Semitsch  forms  a  portion  of  this  westernmost  group  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.. 
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It  consists  of  two  small  islands  half  a  league  apart,  and  extending  E.N.E.  and 
W.S.W.  6  or  7  miles.  The  low  land  which  Behring  saw  October,  1741,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Abraham  Isle,  is  certainly  the  Semitsch  Isles,  which 
he  took  for  a  single  island.  On  the  charts  of  SarytschefF  and  the  Russian 
Admiralty  a  group  of  rocks  was  inserted,  as  lying  16  leagues  to  the  East  of  the 
Isle  of  Attou.  These  were  placed  from  the  verbal  reports  of  the  fur  traders,  and 
were  considered  as  very  doubtful.  Their  existence,  nevertheless,  was  con6rmed 
by  a  letter  received  by  Admiral  Krusenstern  from  M.  Inghestrom,  which  informed 
him  that  the  latter  had  distinctly  seen  these  rocks,  and  that  he  had  approached 
very  near  to  them.  He  estimated  their  distance  from  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the 
Semitsch  Islands  at  5  leagues  in  a  S.  79°  E.  direction ;  but  the  latitude  and 
longitude  given  by  Inghestrom,  52°  37'  and  175°,  does  not  at  all  accord  with  the 
observations  of  Admiral  Sarytsciieff.  Unless,  therefore,  an  error  of  25^  iu  the 
latitude  of  Semitsch  can  be  eulmitted,  we  must  suppose  an  error  in  these  figures. 

AG  ATTOU,  to  the  South  of  the  Semitsch  Islands,  according  to  Sarytscheflf 
has  a  circumference  of  34  miles.  It  is  separated  from  Attou  by  a  strait  of 
15  miles  wide,  according  to  the  Russian  chart. 

ATTOU  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  Its  eastern  extreme  lies 
6  leagues  W.S.W.  from  the  Semitsch  Islands.  According  to  Capt.  Golownin's 
observations,  in  1808,  it  is  27|  miles  in  length  East  and  West ;  but  the  Russian 
chart  makes  it  48  miles  long.  As  Golownin  was  not  sure  that  the  point  he  saw  was 
really  the  western  point  or  not,  the  latter  dimensions  by  Admiral  Sarytscheflf  may 
be  correct.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  island  is  a  bay,  in  which  a  vessel  belonging 
to  the  Russian  American  Company  anchored.  In  the  plan  of  this,  by  Lieut. 
Dawydoff,  it  is  called  Massacre  Bay,  It  is  about  3  miles  wide,  and  midway 
between  the  two  outer  capes  is  a  group  of  small  islets  and  rocks,  within  which 
there  also  appears  to  be  a  low  reef,  and  another  lies  outside  them,  half  a  mile  to 
the  S.W.  Lieut.  Etolin  discovered  on  the  North  coast  of  Attou  an  excellent  bay, 
which  he  called  Tschitschagoff  Bay,  where  the  Russian  American  Company  have 
now  an  establishment.  It  is  in  lat.  52°56^  and  9  miles  from  the  eastern  point  of 
the  island. 

This  is  the  western  extremity  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  which  forms  the  south- 
eastern limit  of  the  Sea  of  Behring.  The  two  islands  lying  near  the  coast  of 
Kamtschatka,  Copper  and  Behring*s  Islands,  though  lying  180  miles  to  the  N.W., 
might  almost  be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  chain,  but,  as  they  are  more 
connected  with  the  western  coast,  they  will  be  described  with  it  hereafter. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  SEA  OF  BEHRING,  BEHRING'S   STRAIT,   ETC. 

The  extensive  and  inclement  sea,  whose  shores  and  islands  are  described  in  the 
present  chapter,  derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated  Russian  navigator  who  first 
sailed  in  it,  and  made  known  to  Europe  the  real  character  of  the  extremities  of 
the  New  and  Old  Worlds. 

The  appellation  of  the  Sea  of  Behring  was  first  and  justly  applied  to  it  by 
Capt.  Golownin.  This  replaced  those  by  which  it  had  been  improperly  desig- 
nated, such  as  the  Sea  of  Otters  (Bobrovoi6)  ;  but  it  has  for  many  years  lost  the 
exclusive  claim  to  this  title.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  it  should  be  termed  the 
Sea  of  Kamtschatka,  sometimes  given  to  it,  than  that  of  Aliaska  or  the  Aleutian. 
The  name  of  Behring  is  therefore  most  apt. 

After  the  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  desire  of 
gaining  increased  knowledge  of  everything  that  could  be  acquired  of  the  actual 
nature  of  the  world,  then  known  but  to  a  very  limited  extent,  led  to  the  nume- 
rous expeditions  of  discovery  whose  results  and  operations  we  have  alluded  to  in 
the  introductory  remarks  to  the  preceding  chapters.  For  the  most  part  these 
expeditions  were  despatched  from  Europe  to  the  westward,  and  thus  the  prog^ress 
of  acquaintance  with  the  shores  of  the  Great  Ocean  was  towards  the  North,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  territorial  acquisitions  proceeded,  chronologically,  in  this  way. 
In  this  part,  however,  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  world,  a  new  system  of 
operations  was  brought  into  action.  Here  the  progress  of  discovery  was  in  an 
opposite  direction.  The  Russian  Czar,  Peter  the  Great,  to  whom  the  half  of  a 
great  continent  still  seemed  not  sufficient,  drew  up  with  his  own  hand,  shortly 
before  his  death,  the  instructions  for  a  voyage  whose  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  Asia  was  separated  from  America  by  a  strait,  and  then  to  extend  the 
Russian  dominion  beyond  such  a  limit,  should  nature  have  thus  marked  it. 

But  in  the  distant  regions  of  this  vast  empire  there  were  no  means  by  which 
such  an  exploratory  voyage  could  be  organized.  They  were  therefore  sent  from 
Russia:  Vitus  Behring  and  Alexoi  Tschirikofi*  were  chosen  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  to  execute  this  part  of  the  will  of  her  great  partner  and  predecessor 
in  power.  The  two  ships  destined  for  this  expedition  were  constructed  at 
Kamtschatka,  the  first  of  their  kind  that  had  been  seen  in  this  the  extremity  of  a 
land  then  scarcely  known.  They  did  not  set  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kamtschatka 
River  until  July  20th,  1728.  Behring  shaped  his  course  to  the  N.E.,  never  losing 
sight  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  On  August  15th  he  reached  lat.  67°  18'  N.,  at  a 
point  (now  Cape  Serdze  Kamen)  where  the  coast  turned  to  the  westward,  from 
which  he  returned  to  the  port  whence  he  sailed,  without  having  seen  the  American 
coast.  He  had  thus  entered  the  Icy  Ocean  without  knowing  it :  he  had  soWed 
the  great  problem,  and  posterity  has  imposed  the  name  of  Behring  upon  tUl 
strait ;  the  reality  supplying  the  place  of  the  fabulous  Strait  of  Anian. 
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Behring  and  TschirikofT  made  a  second  voyage  in  1729,  but  it  yielded  no  new 
information. 

A  third  time  did  the  same  commanders  set  sail  from  Kamtschatka,  June  4tb, 
1741  ;  this  time  with  the  intention  of  making  the  American  continent  to  the 
eastward,  the  result  of  which  voyage  is  alluded  on  to  page  436.  Behring  then 
sailed  through  the  chain  of  islands  skirting  the  great  Peninsula  of  Aliaska.  On 
August  29th  he  anchored  at  the  Schumagin  Islands.  After  this  he  struggled 
against  contrary  winds  till  September  24th,  when  he  made  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  Aliaska.  In  the  course  of  the  next  month  he  discovered  part  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  By  this  time  the  commander  was  ill  and  decaying.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  crew,  too,  were  attacked  by  that  frightful  disease,  scurvy. 

Bchring's  ships  and  crew  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  the  weather 
and  sufferings  they  encountered.  Worn  out  with  these,  they  made  for  the  island 
now  bearing  his  name  ;  but  the  ship  was  stranded.  Many  of  the  crew  died  as 
they  were  removed  into  the  air  from  the  terrible  scourge  of  scurvy  that  had 
attacked  them.  On  November  9th  the  captain  himself  was  brought  on  shore 
on  a  hand-barrow,  and  died  on  December  8th,  1741.  '*  He  was  a  Dane  by  birth, 
and  had  in  his  youth  made  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  when  the 
glorious  example  of  the  immortal  Emperor  Peter  the  Great  for  the  marine 
tempted  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  Russia.  I  have  found  it  somewhere  that  in 
the  year  1707  he  was  a  lieutenant,  and  in  1710  captain-lieutenant,  in  the 
Russian  fleet.  When  he  was  made  a  captain  I  cannot  exactly  determine. 
Having  thus  served  in  the  Cronstadt  fleet  from  its  beginning,  and  been  in  all  the 
expeditions  by  sea  in  the  war  with  the  Swedes,  he  joined  to  the  capacity 'requisite 
for  his  office  a  long  experience,  which  made  him  particularly  worthy  of  such 
exploits  as  were  the  discoveries  wherewith  he  had  been  twice  entrusted.  It  is  a 
pity  that  it  was  his  fate  to  end  his  life  in  such  an  unfortunate  manner.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  been  buried  half  alive,  for  the  sand  rolling  down  occasionally 
from  the  side  of  the  ditch  in  which  he  lay,  and  covering  his  feet,  he  at  last  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  removed,  and  said  that  he  felt  some  warmth  from  it,  which 
otherwise  he  should  want  in  the  remaining  parts  of  his  body,  and  thus  the  sand 
increased  to  his  belly ;  so  that,  after  his  decease,  they  were  obliged  to  scrape 
him  out  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  inter  him  in  a  proper  manner." — (Miiller, 
p.  55.) 

The  ship,  the  St,  Peter,  was  subsequently  wrecked  at  her  anchors,  and  the 
survivors  constructed  a  small  vessel  from  her  timber,  by  means  of  which  they 
reached  Port  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  27th  August  ensuing,  having  existed 
on  the  seals*  and  whales*  flesh  thrown  on  the  shores  of  the  island.  Among  those 
who  reached  Europe  safely  were  Miiller,  the  historian  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  Gmelin.     Steller,  the  naturalist,  died  on  his  journey. 

Tschirikoff 's  voyage  was  less  unfortunate  than  his  commander*s ;  but  he  scarcely 
had  fewer  hardships.  He  returned  to  Russia,  after  having  explored  part  of  the 
American  coast. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  flrst  Russian  expeditions.  They  were  followed  at 
intervals  by  many  others,  among  which  the  names  of  GlotofT,  Synd,  Krenitzin, 
and  LevachefT,  stand  most  conspicuous.    The  details  of  these  voyages,  mostly  in 
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the  Aleutian  chain,  are  given  in  the  interesting  work  of  the  Rev.  William  Coxe,* 
whose  influence  at  St.  Petersburg  led  to  the  advancement  of  scientific  research  in 
this  part. 

Our  great  navigator,  James  Cook,  entered  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  ascertained  the 
exact  nature  of  the  continental  separation  6rst  traversed  by  Behring  in  August, 
1778;  and  his  second  in  command,  Capt.  Gierke,  after  his  sad  catastrophe  at 
Hawaii,  again  penetrated  to  the  icy  barrier  in  July,  1779.  The  abortive  Russian 
expedition  under  Commodore  Joseph  Billings,  an  Englishman,  made  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Catherine  II.,  in  1785  to  1794,  did  not  penetrate  the  strait,  one  great 
object  of  the  expedition,  after  having  traversed  the  Sea  of  Behring.  For  the 
account  of  this  voyage,  which  cost  so  much  time  and  expense  in  preparation,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  secretary,  Martin  Sauer,  who  published  an  edition  in  English, 
and  to  Capt.  Sary tschcff,  the  second  in  command ,  who  published  another  account 
in  Russian.  Otherwise  we  should  have  received  no  information  whatever  from 
this  expedition. 

In  1817  Capt.  Otto  von  Kotzebue  examined  and  named  most  of  the  points  on 
the  American  coast  of  Behring*s  Straits ;  and  in  1820  his  lieutenant,  Schischmareff, 
again  visited  its  shores. 

The  Asiatic  coast,  from  East  Cape  to  Kamtschatka,  is  amply  described  from 
the  admirable  survey  and  examinations  of  Capt.  (since  Rear-Admiral)  Frederic 
Liitke.  In  1826  the  Russian  corvettes,  the  Moller,  Capt.  Stanikowitch,  and 
the  SSniavine,  under  Capt.  Liitke,  were  despatched  to  these  seas.  The  Shnavine 
examined  almost  the  whole  of  the  western  shores,  and  to  the  account  of  this 
voyage  we  owe  our  descriptions. 

To  our  own  country  we  are  indebted  for  the  accurate  knowledge  we  possess 
of  the  American  shores.  This  is  from  the  memorable  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Blossom, 
under  Capt.  F.  W.  Beechey,  who  minutely  surveyed  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
strait.  This  ship  was  sent  from  England  to  co-operate  with  the  Arctic  Expedition, 
despatched  to  examine  the  northern  coast  of  America.  It  was  anticipated  that 
one  branch  under  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin,  would  have  reached  the 
Paciflc,  but,  after  two  attempts  made  by  the  Blossom  in  the  summers  of  1826 
and  1827,  the  object  was  relinquished. 

To  the  intrepid  voyager,  Sir  John  Franklin,  we  are  indebted  for  the  last 
of  these  expeditions.  The  intense  anxiety  of  the  whole  world  to  aid  in  the 
succour  of  the  well-known  Arctic  Expedition,  commenced  in  1846,  caused  our 
Admiralty  to  send  H.M.  ships  Herald,  Capt.  Kellett,  and  Plover,  Commander 
Moore,  through  the  straits  in  1849.  In  company  with  these  the  schooner  yacht, 
Nancy  Dawson,  under  her  owner,  Robert  Shedder,  Esq.,  penetrated  to  the 
extreme  North  and  East.  They  made  several  interesting  discoveries,  hereafter 
alluded  to,  and  proceeded  farther  North  than  any  before,  though,  as  is  but  too 
well  known,  without  succeeding  in  the  object  of  the  expedition. 

At  the  present  time  (1850)  an  expedition,  consisting  of  the  well-tried  ships, 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  under  Capt.  Collinson,  R.N.,  well  known  as  the 
talented  surveying  officer  on  the  China  coast,  is  endeavouring  to  relieve   the 

•  Russian  Dbcovcrics,  by  W.  Coxc,  4  to,  London,  1780. 
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public  anxiety  by  gaining  some  information  of  the  missing  expedition,  the 
results  of  which  will  doubtless  furnish  much  additional  knowledge. 

The  islands  in  the  open  sea,  South  of  the  strait,  are  occupied  by  the  Russian 
Company,  who  have  collected  on  them  large  quantities  of  fur-seals  ;  as  this  is  a 
very  important  branch  of  their  trade,  we  have  given  in  the  Appendix  some  account 
of  their  mode  of  capture.  The  nature  of  these  islands  is  described  in  the 
ensuing  pages. 

Whales  have  been  found  to  be  numerous  in  the  Icy  Ocean.  Gapt.  Beechey 
notices  this :— ''  Off  Icy  Cape  we  saw  a  great  many  black  whales,  more  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  in  Baffin's  Bay." — (Voyage  of  the  Blossom^  vol.  i.  p.  276.) 
The  pursuit  may  be  followed  during  July  and  August ;  and  in  consequence  of 
the  high  latitude,  there  is  light  enough  throughout  the  night  for  the  purpose, — no 
small  advantage.  Another  point,  too,  is,  that  the  depth  not  being  great,  seldom 
exceeding  20  or  30  fathoms,  there  are  no  floating  icebergs  of  formidable  dimen- 
sions, as  compared  with  other  icy  regions,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  every- 
where. On  the  other  hand,  thick  fogs,  strong  currents,  and  imperfect  charts, 
render  the  operations  somewhat  precarious. 

The  ports  and  their  capabilities,  on  the  American  side,  are  amply  described. 
Of  the  American  inhabitants  we  will  say  a  few  words  : — 

The  Western  Esquimaux  seem  to  be  very  nearly  connected  with  the  other 
tribes  inhabiting  the  northern  and  north-eastern  shores  of  America,  in  their 
features,  language,  and  habits.  They  also  resemble  the  Tchuktchi,  from  whom 
they  are  probably  descended.  Those  occupying  the  N.W.  coast  of  America, 
between  64?  34',  and  71^  24'  N.,  are  a  nation  of  fishermen,  dwelling  near  the 
sea-shore,  from  which  they  draw  almost  their  entire  subsistence.  They  construct 
their  yourts,  or  winter  residences,  partly  excavated  in  the  earth,  and  partly 
covered  with  moss  laid  upon  poles  of  drift-wood,  upon  convenient  positions  for 
their  occupation.  They  form  themselves  into  communities,  seldom  exceeding 
100  persons.  Beechey  reckoned  nineteen  of  these  villages  within  the  above 
limits,  the  total  number  not  exceeding  2,500  persons.  They  are  taller  than 
the  Eastern  Esquimaux,  averaging  5  ft.  7|  in. ;  they  are  also  better  looking 
than  those  of  Baffin's  Bay,  &c.  They  differ  widely,  too,  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Greenland,  being  more  continent,  industrious,  and  provident,  and  also  more 
warlike,  irascible,  and  uncourteous,  and  nearly  resembling  in  these  respects 
the  Tchuktchi.  Hospitality  forms  one  distinguishing  feature  of  their  disposition  ; 
smoking  is  their  favourite  habit,  to  which  they  are  passionately  devoted.  The 
lip  ornament,  or  labret,  before  mentioned,  is  here  peculiar  to  the  males  of  the 
Western  Esquimaux,  and  are  only  in  use  from  Norton  Sound  to  Mackenzie 
River,  on  the  North  coast.  It  is  an  ancient  custom,  as  it  is  described  by 
Deschnew  in  1648.  It  is  singular  that  it  is  here  confined  to  the  men  only 
for  a  short  distance,  while  southward  the  custom  prevails  among  the  females  on 
a  great  extent  of  coast.  Their  language  so  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  eastern 
tribes,  that  they  are  mutually  understood ;  South  of  Norton  Sound,  however, 
this  remark  does  not  hold  good. 

When  Capt.  Beechey  was  on  the  coast,  in  1826-27,  he  found  them  somewhat 
annoying  and  treacherous  at  times.     It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  must  have 
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An^uX  fffAii  C^pe  GrUKn^apf  ausKl  ru  North  pomt  abov^  2  miles  from  Cape 
yiiM^U  Th\%  exte&MTe  gulf  Las  Lot  been  fully  (iesciibed.  The  depth  in  the 
South  eotrance  vatf  fouod  to  be  4|  a&d  5  fathofc^,  bcctorn  of  fine  black  sand. 
From  the  top  of  C^pe  Gl^zenap  the  depth  appeared  greater  to  the  southward ; 
and  on  the  East  side  of  tLe  island  there  vas  a  large  quantitT  of  vhalebooe, 
which  shows  that  there  is  depth  eooogh  for  these  animals.  From  these  circam- 
fUnces  it  was  considered  t^^at  Izeobek  Baj  would  offer  anchorage,  and  therefore 
merits  a  more  minute  exam i nation.  The  eastern  coast  of  the  bav  is  stirroanded 
by  high  mountains,  covered  with  snow. 

Amak  or  Aauak   IftLA5D  lies  off  thb  part  of  the  coasL     It  is  an    extinct 
volcano,  covered  with  calcined  stones  and  lava.     It  is  rather  less  than  4  miles  ia 

•  Ca|A.  IMkt!  mj%,  that  in  fpelling  this  Aluuht  he  follow*  the  orthography  generally 
In  the  cotofik*.  ft  wm  ■ometimet  pmkiiulj  spelt  Aliakstu  The  natires  pronoance  it  ^ ' 
•'i  that  hfdh  rmMitrt  are  right  or  wrong. 

t  It  will  be  fcen  hereafter  that  8tanikowiteh  gives  thin  name  to  a  baj  to  the  X.E. 
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length,  in  a  N.  17^  W.  and  S.  17^  £•  direction.  Its  South  extremity  is  in  lat. 
55° 25'  and  Ion.  163°  1'  30".  At  2  miles  N.W.  by  compass  from  iU  North  end  is 
a  rock  called  the  Sivoutchy  (or  Sea-Lions')  Rock,  Between  the  island  and  the 
main  the  depth  is  from  9  to  14  fathoms.  The  soundings  in  the  offing  are  not 
deep.  Capt.  Cook  found  19  fathoms  at  3  or  4  leagues  off*  the  South  part  of  the 
island.  They  also  caught  here  a  good  number  of  fine  cod-fish.*  Capt.  Stani- 
kowitch  found  the  magnetic  variation  to  be  21^°  £.  in  1826. 

The  coast  to  the  northward  presents  nothing  very  remarkable.  It  trends  first 
N.E.  and  then  E.  For  a  distance  of  50  miles  there  are  only  two  capes,  some- 
what higher  than  the  rest ;  to  these  the  names  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  corvette 
MoUeVy  Leontovitch  and  Leskoff,  were  applied.  In  this  space  there  is  much 
drift-wood,  and  the  nature  of  the  coast  is  generally  a  damp  turf,  covered  with 
moss,  frequently  interrupted  by  lakes  of  fresh  water.  Cape  Leontovitch  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  as  beyond  it  the  coast  trends  more  to  the  East.  It  is  low, 
and  the  land  extends  in  a  mossy  and  marshy  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
parallel  with  the  coast,  at  15  miles  distant. 

Cape  Rojnoffy  or  Roshnoff,  which  is  at  the  extremity  of  the  extent  of  coast 
above  alluded  to,  is  very  low;  and  at  IJ  miles  from  it  is  the  western  point  of 
Kritskoi  Island,  also  very  low ;  the  two  form  the  entrance  to  a  shallow  bay, 
which  runs  in  first  W.  by  S.,  and  then  S.  by  W.,  by  compass,  to  a  low  isthmus, 
not  more  than  5  versts  in  breadth,  separating  it  from  Pavlovskaia  Bay,  on  the 
South  coast  of  Aliaska.  When  the  tide  is  in  this  bay  appears  of  vast  extent ;  but 
at  low  water  it  is  nearly  dry  throughout,  leaving  only  a  narrow  and  sinuous 
channel  through  it.  The  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  through  the  penin- 
sula is  interrupted  in  this  part.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  15  feet,  and  the 
(approximate)  time  of  high  water  is  7^  30'. 

MOLLER  BAY  is  a  large  indentation  of  the  land,  which  narrows  the  penin- 
sula to  12  miles  in  breadth  at  this  part.  A  large  portion  of  this  bay  is  filled 
with  shoals,  which  uncover  at  low  water ;  but  in  its  S.E.  angle  is  a  small  cove, 
where  there  is  sufficient  water  for  every  description  of  vessels,  and  which  is 
covered  from  seaward  by  a  bed  of  gravel  which  advances  to  the  South.  This  is 
the  only  port  which  exists  on  all  the  North  coast  of  Aliaska.  It  is  about  a  mile 
in  length  and  breadth,  and  the  lead  gives  from  4 J  to  8  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 
In  entering  it,  you  must  range  close  to  the  bed  of  gravel,  the  edges  of  which  are 
clear  and  deep,  to  avoid  a  shoal,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  from  it ;  and  as  soon 
as  you  have  made  out  this  bed  of  gravel,  steer  for  a  point  on  the  East  side  of 
the  port,  which  is  particularly  remarkable  by  its  blackish  colour,  and  which  lies 
about  IJ  miles  N.E.  by  E.  by  compass,  from  the  extremity  of  the  gravel  bed. 
The  mountains,  which  are  of  a  moderate  height,  advance  here  to  the  coast, 
leaving  no  room  for  the  mossy  plains  which  generally  occupy  the  space  between 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea-shore.  This  part,  the  most  remarkable  on 
the  N.W.  shore  of  Aliaska,  deserves  a  more  particular  examination,  as  it  was 
only  superficially  explored  in  the  boats  of  the  corvette  Mollcr, 

The  bay  is  about  6  miles  wide  in  its  opening.     Its  entrance,  on    the  West 

♦  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii. 
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side,  is  formed  by  the  East  point  of  Kritskci  Islandf  which  was  determined  to  be 
in  56''  0'-7,  and  Ion.  160°  41'  W.  The  extremity  of  the  bed  of  gravel  which 
forms  the  port  is  7  J  miles  to  the  S.E.  by  E.  (by  compass)  from  this.  Kritskoi 
Island  extends  9  miles  along  the  coast  in  a  W.  by  S.  and  £.  by  N.  direction. 
It  is  so  low  in  several  parts,  that  at  high  water  it  must  be  overflowed.  The 
strait  which  separates  it  from  the  continent  is  1|  miles  broad,  and  has  very  little 
water ;  at  low  water,  spring  tides,  it  must  be  nearly  dry.  A  great  number  of 
morses  frequent  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  the  coast  being  covered  by 
thousands  of  them  at  times.  Opposite  its  West  end  is  Cape  Rojnoff,  before 
mentioned. 

From  MoUer  Bay  the  coast  trends  to  the  N.  by  E.,  and  at  20  miles  distant  is 
Cape  Koutouzoff.  This  cape  is  high  and  abrupt,  and  13  miles  N.  £.  from  it  is 
Cape  Seniavine^  also  high  and  steep,  the  space  between  being  low,  either  marshy 
or  covered  with  grass  and  furrowed  by  numerous  fresh-water  rivulets.  About 
midway  between  are  two  hillocks  on  the  coast.  The  peaks  of  some  of  the 
mountains  in  the  background  are  so  high  as  to  be  covered  with  snow  throughout 
the  summer.     Cape  S6niavine  is  in  lat.  56"^  23'  45^  and  leo.  160°  2'  45"  W. 

The  coast  beyond  this  offers  nothing  remarkable  for  a  considerable  distance. 
It  consists  of  a  low,  level,  mossy  plain.  At  about  9  leagues  from  Cape  Seniavinc, 
a  low  bed  of  gravel  commences,  which  extends  in  front  of  the  coast  for  10  miles, 
separated  from  it  by  a  shallow  canal,  which  at  low  water  becomes  a  lake, 
discharging  itself  by  two  small  streams  at  either  end.  Beyond  this  the  low  level 
coast  extends  10  miles  farther  to  Cape  Strogonoff.  This  is  extremely  low,  and 
projects  2  miles  to  the  North.  In  the  interval  on  the  shore  is  a  g^eat  quantity  of 
drift-wood,  some  large  trees  being  amongst  it. 

COMTE  HEIDEN  BAY  (or,  according  to  Krusenstem,  Houdobin  Bay*)  is 
formed  by  the  low  Cape  Strogonoff  to  the  westward.  Before  this  cape  is  an  islet, 
equally  low,  called  on  the  chart  Ckestakoff  Islet ^  and  between  this  islet,  or  rather 
between  the  shoal  off  its  North  end  and  the  coast  of  the  continent,  is  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  which  extends  6  miles  to  the  S.E.,  and  the  opening  is  2}  miles  broad. 
It  is  not  known  whether  there  be  any  anchorage  in  it. 

From  this  the  coast,  equally  low,  uniform,  and  covered  with  moss,  trends  to  the 
N.N.E.  In  lat.  57°  5'  are  two  moderately  high  capes,  terminating  to  seaward  in 
sandy  downs. 

Cape  Menchikoff  (named  after  the  Prince)  is  in  lat.  57°  30'*4,  and  Ion. 
157°  58''5.  It  consists  of  a  mound  of  sand,  from  the  flattened  summit  of  which 
may  be  seen  the  marshy  land  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  which  at  high  water 
may  be  covered  and  form  the  cape  into  an  island. 

At  8  miles  N.E.  from  this  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ougatchik,  called  the 
Soulima  in  the  journal  of  the  Moller  and  by  Krusenstern,  which  is  2  miles 
broad:  the  South  side  is  a  marsh,  the  North  side  higher.  The  depth  in  its 
entrance  is  from  10  to  18  feet  at  low  water.  The  current  in  it  is  extremely  rapid, 
and  the  natives  say  that  it  separates  into  two  branches  in  the  interior,  one  to 
N.E.,  the  other  to  S.E. 

*  See  nolo  on  page  524. 
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The  North  point  of  its  mouth  is  named  Cape  Greig,  after  the  Admiral.  It  is 
high  and  steep :  its  lat.  is  57^  43',  and  Ion.  157^  47''2,  and  is  surrounded  by 
sand -banks,  dry  at  low  water.  From  this  the  coast  trends,  low,  level,  and  straight, 
in  a  general  N.  17^  £.  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Agougack  River. 

Capt.  Cook,  in  passing  along  the  coast,  July  9th,  1778,  says: — *'  At  noon  we 
were  in  lat.  61°  49^  and  about  2  leagues  from  the  land,  which  extended  from 
S.  by  £.  to  E.N.E.,  being  all  a  low  coast,  with  points  shooting  out  in  some  places, 
which  from  the  deck  appeared  like  islands;  but  from  the  masthead  low  land 
was  seen  to  connect  them.  In  this  situation  the  depth  of  water  was  15  fathoms, 
the  bottom  a  fine  black  sand.*'* 

The  River  Agougack,  or  Uoaoouk,  Krusenstern  considers  to  be  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Peninsula  of  Aliaska,  as  it  really  separates  Aliaska  from  the 
continent  of  America.  It  here  begins  to  extend  in  breadth,  and  the  river 
traverses  it  from  East  to  West,  and  rises  in  a  lake  called  Nanouantoughat, 
which  is  only  separated  from  the  Strait  of  Chelighoff  by  a  neck  of  land  5  miles 
in  breadth,  at  the  back  of  the  Bay  of  Pascalo.  Over  this  space  is  a  portage  for 
the  merchandise  collected  by  the  Russian  American  Fur  Company  at  the  estab- 
lishments in  Bristol  Bay,  which  is  thus  transported,  by  means  of  the  river,  to 
the  head-quarters  at  Sitka. 

Tlie  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  2  miles  at  its  mouth,  and  at  about  7  miles 
N.E.  by  compass  from  it  is  a  hill,  which,  with  Cape  Tschitchagoff,  serves  to  point 
out  the  position  of  the  entrance.  Its  shores  are  very  low,  particularly  the  South 
side.     The  current  is  very  rapid,  the  tide  rising  20  feet. 

Cape  Tschitchagoff  is  bluff  without  being  high,  and  surrounded  for  2 
miles  distant  by  shoals,  which,  being  left  dry  at  low  water,  form  a  series  of  sand 
islets. 

From  this  cape  a  level  marshy  coast  succeeds.  Its  aspect  is  most  extraordinarily 
monotonous,  and  for  30  miles  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction,  which  it  takes,  there  is 
only  one  spot,  in  about  lat.  58^  35',  where  there  is  a  hill,  which  rises  about  200 
yards  from  the  sea,  forming  an  elevation  like  a  wall  composed  of  sand  and  clay. 

Cape  Souvoroffy  which  is  at  the  distance  above  named,  was  the  last  point 
reached  by  Stanikowitch  in  the  corvette  Moller,  It  forms  the  North  point  of 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Nanek  or  Nackneck. 

This  river,  flowing  from  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  traverses  the  Peninsula  of 
Aliaska.  At  its  mouth  it  is  about  two- thirds  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  there  are 
2  fathoms  water  in  it.  Its  steep  sides  are  formed  of  an  adhesive  clay.  On  each 
side  of  the  mouth  are  villages.  That  to  the  right  is  Koutchougoumut^  that  to  the 
left  Paougvigumut.  The  position  of  the  latter  was  ascertained  to  be  in 
58°  42'  5"  N.,  and  157°  0'  30"  W.  The  population  of  the  two  villages  was  about 
500.  The  River  Nanek  abounds  with  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  fish.  This, 
with  reindeer  and  birds,  forms  the  supplies  of  the  natives.  From  the  evidences 
seen  on  its  borders,  the  tide  rises  in  the  river  to  30  feet.f 

'*  As  we  had  advanced  to  the  N.E.  we  had  found  the  depth  of  water  gradually 
decreasing,  and  the  coast  trending  more  and  more  northerly.     But  the  ridge  of 

*  Third  Voyage,  vol.  il.  p.  428.  t  Liitke,  Voyage,  &c.,  Part.  Naut,  p.  357,  ei  seq. 
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mountains  behind  it  continued  to  lie  in  the  same  direction  as  those  more  westerly ; 
so  that  the  extent  of  low  land  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea- 
coast  insensibly  increased.  Both  high  and  low  grounds  were  perfectly  destitute 
of  wood,  but  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  green  turf,  except  the  mountains, 
which  were  covered  with  snow." — (Capt.  Cook.) 

BRISTOL  BAY. — The  coast  we  hare  been  describing  forms  the  soathem 
portion  of  the  coast  of  the  bay,  that  named  by  Capt.  Cook  after  the  Admiral,  the 
Earl  of  Bristol. 

This  great  indentation  was  sailed  around  by  Capt.  Cook,  but  the  shoals  which 
obstruct  it  prevented  his  making  a  detailed  examination  of  its  shores.  This  work 
was  undertaken  in  1818  by  Oustugoff,  at  the  desire  of  the  late  Count  RomanzoflT, 
who  also  bore  a  part  of  the  expenses ;  but,  as  this  officer  did  not  possess 
sufficient  scientific  knowledge  to  carry  it  completely  into  effect,  Lieut.  Chrarots- 
chenko,  an  officer  of  merit,  was  sent  in  1821  to  examine  it  in  detail.* 

Cape  Newenham  forms  the  northern  point  of  this  bay,  and,  according  to 
Admiral  Krusenstern,  Cape  Ouniroack,  the  western  point  of  tlie  island  of  that 
name  off  Aliaska,  may  be  taken  as  its  southern  limits,  and  which  lies  82  leagues 
to  the  S.S.W.  of  Cape  Newenham,  so  that  the  N.W.  coast  of  Aliaska  forms  the 
southern  part  of  Bristol  Bay. 

This  bay  contains  another  inner  bay,  which  is  formed  by  a  promontory,  named 
Cape  Constantine  on  the  Russian  charts,  and  within  which  three  rivers  debouch. 
The  northernmost  of  these  is  the  Bristol  River,  The  Ouglaghmoutes  (as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  bay  are  called)  give  it  the  name  of  Quitshak, 
It  takes  its  rise  in  a  lake  named  on  the  Russian  charts  Lake  Cheleghoff^  which  is 
again  connected  with  another  lake,  Ilimen,  by  a  second  river.  The  latter  lake  is 
in  lat.  59°  .50'. 

Capt.  Cook's  account  of  his  making  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  thus  : — '*  Behind 
this  point  is  a  river,  the  entrance  of  which  seemed  to  be  a  mile  broad,  but  I  can 
say  nothing  as  to  its  depth.  The  water  appeared  discoloured,  as  upon  shoals,  but 
a  calm  would  have  given  it  the  same  aspect.  It  seemed  to  have  a  winding 
direction,  through  the  great  flat  that  lies  between  the  chain  of  mountains  to  the 
S.E.  and  the  hills  to  the  N.W.  It  must  abound  with  salmon,  as  we  saw  many 
leaping  in  the  sea  before  the  entrance ;  and  some  were  found  in  the  maws  of  the 
cod  which  we  had  caught." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  429.) 

Cook's  determination  of  its  position,  lat.  58°  27',  Ion.  201°  5&,  may  thus  not 
be  so  exact  as  usual.  A  short  distance  East,  and  ten  miles  to  the  North  of  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  as  it  is  marked  by  Cook,  is  that  of  the  Naneck,  which  has  an 
East  and  West  direction,  and  near  which  is  a  village  of  Ouglaghmoutes. 

The  third  river  which  enters  this  inner  bay,  to  the  West  of  the  Bristol  River,  is 
called  the  Nouchagack,  or  Noushagak,  Its  course  is  in  a  N.N.W.  direction. 
The  opening  formed  on  the  North  by  the  coast,  and  by  Cape  Constantine  on 
the  South,  may  be  taken  as  its  mouth,  which  is  20  miles  broad,  and  preserves 

•  Subsequently  to  1821,  Lieut.  Chramtsclicnko  (who  accompanied  Kotzcbue  in  the  Ruriek), 
together  with  M.  Etoline,  a  naval  officer  in  the  Russian  American  Company's  service,  were  annuallj 
despatched,  in  two  vessels,  to  explore  the  American  coasts.  To  these  officers  we  owe  the  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Newenham  to  Norton  Sound,  which  Capt.  Cook 
could  not  approach  on  account  of  the  shoal  water. 
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this  breadth  to  the  distance  of  30  miles ;  it  then  turns  rather  more  to  the 
eastward,  and  its  breadth  begins  to  diminish.  In  lat.  5S°  51'  the  river  is  still 
3  miles  broad,  and  it  is  here,  on  the  left  bank,  that  the  company  have  founded 
an  establishment,  which  is  called  Alexandroffsk,  A  bank  15  miles  in  length 
lies  before  this  establishment ;  and  it  is  between  this  bank  and  the  main  land 
that  there  is  a  passage  to  the  Road  of  Alexandroffsk.  Baron  Wrangel,  who 
explored  the  Nouchagak  in  1832,  discovered  a  passage  between  these  banks,  with 
which  the  river  is  filled  during  the  ebb.  The  tides  are  very  strong  in  the  river ; 
they  rise  23  feet  in  the  summer  months,  and  47  feet  in  the  autumn.*  The  ebb 
lasts  an  hour  longer  than  the  flood  tide,  and  its  force  is  from  4  to  5  miles 
an  hour. 

The  extremity  of  Cape  Constantine  is  in  lat.  58°  29^  N.,  and  158°  45'  W.  It 
is  the  same  land  that  Cook  saw  on  July  10th,  1778,  but  could  not  approach  for 
the  shoal  water,  as  the  ships  were  obliged  to  stand  off  in  4  fathoms  water.  The 
examination  of  Lieut.  Chramtschenko  proves  that  Cape  Constantine  is  surrounded 
by  sand-banks  to  the  distance  of  4  leagues  to  the  southward  ;  in  general,  all  the 
coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Nouchagak  and  Bristol  Rivers  is  bounded  by 
similar  sand-banks,  which  extend  so  far  out  to  sea  that  the  space  comprised 
between  Cape  Constantine  and  the  coast,  considered  as  the  outer  entrance  to  the 
Nouchagak  River,  is  narrowed  to  7  miles.  The  eastern  point  of  this  bay,  forming 
this  entrance,  is  named  Cape  Etoline.  The  bay  itself  is  called  Chramtschenko 
Bay^  afler  the  Russian  surveyor. 

From  Cape  Constantine  the  coast  takes  a  westerly  direction,  and  forms,  with 
Cape  Ncwenham,  an  extensive  bay  of  35  leagues  in  extent,  into  which  the  two 
rivers,  Kululack  and  Tujugiak,  discharge  themselves.  There  are  several  islands 
in  this  bay.  Cook  only  saw  the  easternmost,  which  he  named  Round  Island,  It 
is  an  elevated  hill,  about  7  miles  from  the  continent,  and  obtained  this  name 
from  its  figure.  To  the  N.W.  of  it  are  two  or  three  hillocks,  that  appeared 
like  islands,  but,  as  the  ships  passed  at  too  great  a  distance,  this  was  not  deter- 
mined. At  the  distance  of  20  miles  to  the  West  of  Round  Island  is  a  larger 
one,  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  which  has  been  named  Hagemeister  Island^ 
after  the  captain  of  that  name,  who  was  for  some  time  commander  of  the  Russian 
Company's  colonies  here.  Cook  saw  its  southern  point  without  suspecting 
it  to  be  part  of  an  island : — *'  It  is  an  elevated  point,  which  obtained  the  name 
of  Calm  Pointy  from  our  having  calm  weather  when  off  it." — (Cook,  vol.  ii. 
p.  431.)  Between  this  point  and  Round  Island  there  are  four  other  islands  in  a 
N.E.  direction.  Lieut  Chramtschenko  passed  between  these  islands,  and  between 
the  main  land  and  Hagemeister  Island.  This  channel  is  about  8  miles  in  length, 
and  it  may  be  passed  through  either  from  the  North  or  South  ;  the  anchorage  in 
it  is  safe  throughout.  It  is  called  the  Hagemeister  Channel.  At  8  leagues  to 
the  West  from  Calm  Point  is  a  point  which  is  without  any  name  on  Cook's  chart, 
and  behind  which,  according  to  Chramtschenko,  there  is  a  small  bay,  which 
affords  an  anchorage. 

*  In  this  great  rise  of  tide  it  resembles  the  channel  of  the  same  name  in  the  West  of  England, 
and  all  other  similarly  constituted  bays. 

3  Y 
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CAPE  NEWENHAM  is  /i  leagues  to  the  West  of  this  bay.  The  following  is 
Capt.  Cook's  account  of  it :— **  At  five  in  the  morning  of  the  16th  July,  1778, 
the  fog  having  cleared  up,  we  found  ourselves  nearer  the  land  than  we  expected. 
Calm  Point  bore  N.  72°  E.,  and  a  point  8  leagues  from  it,  in  the  direction  of 
West,  bore  N.  3°  E.  3  miles  distant.  Between  these  two  points  the  coast  forms 
a  bay,  in  some  parts  of  which  the  land  was  hardly  visible  from  the  masthead. 
There  is  also  a  bay  on  the  N.W.  side  of  this  last  point,  between  it  and  an 
elevated  promontory,  which  at  this  time  bore  N.  36°  W.  16  miles  distant.  At 
nine  I  sent  Lieut.  Williamson  to  this  promontory,  with  orders  to  land,  and  see 
what  direction  the  land  took  beyond  it,  and  what  the  country  produced  ;  for 
from  the  ships  it  had  but  a  barren  appearance.  We  found  here  the  flood  tide 
setting  strongly  to  the  N.W.  along  the  coast.  At  noon  it  was  high  water,  and  we 
anchored  in  24  fathoms,  4  leagues  distant  from  the  shore.  At  five  in  the  after* 
noon,  the  tide  making  in  our  favour,  we  weighed,  and  drove  with  it,  for  there  was 
no  wind. 

*^  Soon  after  Mr.  Williamson  returned,  and  reported  that  he  had  landed  on  the 
point,  and  having  climbed  the  highest  hill,  found  that  the  farthest  part  of  the 
coast  in  sight  bore  nearly  North.  He  took  possession  of  the  country  in  his 
Majesty's  name,  and  left  on  the  hill  a  bottle,  on  which  was  inscribed,  on  a  piece 
of  paper,  the  names  of  the  ships,  and  the  date  of  the  discovery.  The  promontory 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Newenham,  is  a  rocky  point  of  tolerable 
height,  situated  in  lat.  58°  42',  and  in  Ion.  197°  36'.  Over,  or  within  it,  are  two 
elevated  hills,  rising  one  behind  the  other.  The  innermost,  or  easternmost,  is  the 
highest.  The  country,  as  far  as  Mr.  Williamson  could  see,  produces  neither  tree 
nor  shrub.  The  hills  are  naked ;  but  on  the  lower  grounds  grew  grass,  and 
other  plants,  very  few  of  which  were  in  flower.  He  saw  no  other  animal  but 
a  doe  and  her  fawn,  and  a  dead  sea-horse,  or  cow,  on  the  beach.  Of  these  antmais 
we  had  lately  seen  a  great  many."  * 

Off  the  westernmost  point  of  the  cape  there  is  a  small  island,  according  to  the 
Russian  charts,  named  Sea-Lions*  Island.  From  Cape  Newenham  the  coast 
trends  to  the  northward,  as  before  stated,  and  here  commence  the  sand-banks 
and  shoals  lying  before  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Kuskowtme^  or  Kouskoquimy 
which  discharges  iUelf  into  the  sea  in  lat.  59°  5l/,  and  which  has  been  explored 
by  Lieuts.  Chramtschenko  and  Etoline. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Cape  Newenham  is  TchagvanBay^  4J  miles  long  and  3  broad. 
It  is  2  cables*  length  in  width  at  the  entrance,  the  sides  of  which  are  lined  with 
shoals.  ^ 

The  Bay  of  Good  News  is  16  miles  to  the  North  of  Tchagvan  Bay.  It 
was  reached  by  the  land  expedition  of  Oustugoff  and  Korsakofff  in  1818-19. 
If  it  received  its  name  from  the  reports  gathered  of  some  white-bearded  men 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kvikhpak  River,  it  would  be  more  properly  called  the  Bay  of 
False  Alarms.  It  was  examined  in  1821  by  M.  Etoline.  From  his  obsenrations, 
the  extremity  of  the  gravel  bed,  which  bounds  the  opening  of  the  bay  to  the 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-2.    Capt.  Liitke  says,  that  the  sailors  in  this  part  call 
it  the  Black  Cape,  from  its  gloomy  appearance. — Memoire,  p.  S66. 
t  See  Hist.  Chronol.  dc  Berg.,  part  ii.  p.  21. 
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North,  is  in  lat.  59*^  ^  9*,  and  Ion.  161*^  53'.  Cape  Newenham  bears  S.  24°  W. 
24  miles  from  it.  It  penetrates  8|  miles  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  and  is  5|  miles 
broad.  The  opening  is  narrowed  by  beds  of  gravel  to  half  a  mile  wide.  Its 
shores  are  surrounded  with  shoals,  so  that  there  is  only  good  anchorage  in  the 
middle,  and  that  not  too  far  in.  In  entering  keep  on  the  North  side.  The 
establishment  of  the  port  is  near  6^  hours,  the  greatest  rise  13  to  14  feet. 
Magnetic  variation,  in  1821,  22°  17'  E. 

Capt.  Cook  endeavoured  to  proceed  northward  along  this  coast,  and  penetrated 
to  lat.  69°  37  J',  but  was  prevented  from  getting  farther  from  the  shallowness  and 
intricacy  of  the  channel,  which,  though  he  thought  might  have  a  northern 
outlet,  yet  the  attempting  it  would  lead  to  great  risk  and  loss  of  time.  He  then 
attempted  to  proceed  to  the  westward,  but  was  prevented  by  the  extensive  shoals 
lying  to  the  West  of  the  channel  he  had  entered,  and  which  dried  partly  at  low 
water.  It  was  not  until  he  had  returned  nearly  to  the  parallel  of  Cape  Newenham, 
by  the  same  route,  that  he  could  get  to  the  West,  clear  of  the  banks  of  sand  and 
stones  which  confine  it  To  the  northward  of  the  cape  the  coast  is  composed  of 
hills  and  low  land,  and  appeared  to  form  several  bays.  The  northernmost  part  of 
the  coast  that  he  could  see  he  judged  to  be  in  lat.  60°,  and  seemed  to  form  a  low 
point,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Shoal  Ness, 

The  tide  of  flood  sets  to  the  North,  and  the  ebb  to  the  South.  It  rises  and 
falls,  upon  a  perpendicular,  5  or  6  feet ;  and  it  was  reckoned  that  it  was  high 
water,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  at  eight  o'clock.     Variation,  22°  56'  51'  E. 

NUNIWACK  ISLAND^  was  discovered  by  Capt.  Wassilieff  in  1821.  It  is  to 
the  N.W.,  and  40  leagues  distant  from  Cape  Newenham.  It  is  70  miles  in  extent 
from  East  to  West,  and  about  half  that  in  breadth.  Its  N.E.  extremity  is  m 
lat.  60°  32'  N.,  Ion.  165°  30'  W. ;  and  its  S.E.  point  is  60°  N.,  and  165°  3'  W. 
A  channel,  20  miles  in  breadth,  separates  it  from  the  continent,  which  here  forms 
a  large  cape  in  lat.  60°  44'  N.,  Ion.  165°  W.,  discovered  by  M.  Etoline,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Vancouver,  and  that  of  Cook  to  the  strait;  but 
Admiral  Krusensteni  says,  that  as  there  is  another  strait  bearing  the  name  of  the 
famous  circumnavigator,  it  will  be  better  to  name  it  Etoline  Strait,  after  the  officer 
who  first  passed  it. 

According  to  M.  Etoline,  its  N.E.  extremity  lies  18  or  19  miles  to  S.  82°  W. 
{true)  from  Cape  Vancouver.  Its  West  extreme,  which  forms  a  moderately  high, 
steep  cape,  was  determined  by  M.  Chramtschenko  (who  discovered  the  island  in 
the  company's  vessels  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  M.  Etoline)  to  be  in  lat.  60°  13'. 
From  this  the  coast  on  one  side  trends  to  E.N.E.,  and  on  the  other  to  S.E.  by 
compass.  In  approaching  it  from  the  West,  the  island  presents  a  level  coast,  not 
high,  and  terminating  to  seaward  in  reddish  cliffs.  In  the  centre  of  the  island 
some  mountains  of  moderate  height  rise  in  a  gentle  slope.  There  is  neither  tree 
nor  bush  ;  but  some  villages  were  seen.  There  are  several  places  where  anchorage 
may  be  found  ;  but  the  best  place  is  in  the  strait  on  the  continental  side,  where 
the  depth  is  6  to  8  fathoms,'  gravel  bottom. 

*  Nunkoack,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  spelt,  Nounivak,  or  Nounivok  (Liitkc),  was  so  named  by  the 
company's  officers,  Etoline  and  Chramtschenko,  who,  simultaneously  with  WassiUeff,  di«coYercd 
it  in  1821,  after  the  native  appellation.  The  latter  called  it,  from  his  ship,  Discovery  Island,  but 
the  first  name  is  far  the  best. 
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Cape  Avinoffy  the  S.E.  limit  of  this  strait,  is  in  lat.  59^  42'.  It  is  not  high, 
but  at  a  distance  resembles  an  island.  It  is  surrounded  by  shoals  to  the  distance 
of  7  or  8  miles,  so  that  it  cannot  be  approached  even  in  a  boat  within  this 
distance.     This  bank  lines  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Vancouver  itself. 

Capt.  Cook,  who  preceded  all  other  navigators  in  examining  the  coast,  says : — 
**  No  land  was  seen  to  the  southward  of  Point  Shallow  Water,*  which  I  judg^  to 
lie  in  the  latitude  of  63^;  so  that  between  this  latitude  and  Shoal  Ness,  in 
lat.  60^,  the  coast  is  entirely  unexplored.  Probably  it  is  only  accessible  to  boats 
or  very  small  vessels ;  or,  at  least,  if  there  be  channels  for  large  vessels,  it  would 
require  some  time  to  6nd  them  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  must  be  looked 
for  near  the  coast.  From  the  masthead  the  sea  within  us  appeared  to  be  chequered 
with  shoals ;  the  water  was  very  much  discoloured  and  muddy,  and  considerably 
fresher  than  that  of  any  of  the  places  where  we  had  lately  anchored.  From  this 
I  inferred  that  a  considerable  river  runs  into  the  sea  in  this  unknown  part/'f 

CAPE  ROMANZOFF,  or  Roumiantsoff,  was  thus  named  after  the  great 
statesman  by  MM.  Chramtschenko  and  Etoline,  although  Capt.  SchischmareflT 
bad  already  seen  it  two  months  previously,  that  is,  in  June,  1821.  It  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  that  vast  and  marshy  appendage  to  the  American  contineot, 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  Kvikhpak  River,  and  on  the  South  by  Cook*s  River. 
M.  Etoline  determined  iU  latitude  as  61^  53';  M.  Chramtschenko  as  61^  50^  5' ; 
and  its  longitude  was  deduced  as  166^  28'.  It  is  thus  about  85  miles  N.W.  from 
Cape  Vancouver.  It  is  high  and  bluff,  and  in  the  middle  of  August  was  still 
partly  covered  with  snow,  which  well  distinguishes  it  from  the  low  and  sandy 
shores  to  the  North  and  South  of  it.  It  is  entirely  free  from  wood,  like  the 
adjacent  coasts.  Seen  from  a  great  distance,  it  shows  like  islands,  and  all 
navigators  believed  it  to  be  so  until  its  character  was  determined.  On  either  side 
of  it  the  coast  trends  N.E.  and  S.E. 

Between  this  cape  and  Cape  Shallow  Water  the  coast  has  never  been  seen  by 
any  navigator,  and  if  it  is  apparently  well  marked  on  the  charts,  it  is  rather  from 
conjecture  and  from  native  report.  All  that  is  certainly  known  is  that  it  is  low, 
marshy,  with  here  and  there  capes  and  small  hills.  At  20  miles  from  the  coast  a 
chain  of  low  hills  rises.  There  is  no  wood  to  be  seen  on  any  part  between  this 
and  Golovnine  Bay.  The  whole  coast  is  intersected  by  great  and  small  rivers, 
some  of  which,  as  the  Kvikhpak  and  the  Kvikhluak^  form  immense  gulfs  on 
reaching  the  sea.  The  first  of  these  rivers  has  a  long  course,  and  its  banks  are 
well  peopled.  One  of  the  company's  vessels  attempted  to  ascend  it  in  1831,  but 
without  success.     Almost  all  these  rivers  communicate  with  each  other. 

The  shoals  which  line  the  space  we  have  been  speaking  of,  according  to  what 
the  inhabitants  say,  do  not  reach  to  the  coast  itself,  but  leave  between  a  channel 
deep  enough  for  ships  ;  it  is  only  off  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that  it  is  broken  by 
other  banks,  between  which  are  the  passes.  This  formation  is  attributed  to  the 
ices  brought  down  by  the  streams.  Thus  the  waters  from  the  rivers  Kvikhpak 
and  Postoliaky  running  to  the  North,  and  those  of  the  Kvikhluak  and  the  Kouimla, 
to  the  South,  form  channels  on  either  side.     M.  Tebenkoff  supposes  that  great 

*  Called  by  the  natives  Aiitttchtik,  t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  pp.  480-00. 
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depths  will  be  found  in  many  places  between  the  banks.     The  bottom  throughout 
the  extent  they  occupy  is  a  vast  collection  of  sand. 

Stuart's  Island  lies  in  lat.  63°  35'.  It  is  6  or  7  leagues  in  circuit.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  of  a  middling  height ;  but  in  general  it  is  low,  with  some  rocks 
lying  ofF  the  western  part.  The  coast  of  the  continent  is  for  the  most  part  low 
land,  but  high  land  was  seen  up  the  country.  It  forms  a  point  opposite  the 
island,  which  was  named  by  Cook  Cape  Stephens^  and  lies  in  lat.  63°  33',  and 
Ion.  197°  41'.  Some  drifl-wood  was  seen  upon  the  shores  both  of  the  island  and 
of  the  continent,  but  not  a  tree  was  perceived  growing  upon  either.  One  might 
anchor,  upon  occasion,  between  the  N.E.  side  of  this  island  and  the  continent,  in 
a  depth  of  5  fathoms,  sheltered  from  westerly,  southerly,  and  easterly  winds.  But 
this  station  would  be  wholly  exposed  to  the  northerly  winds,  the  land  in  that 
direction  being  at  too  great  a  distance  to  afford  any  security.* 

To  the  northward  of  Stuart's  Island,  Capt.  Cook  passed  two  small  islands 
against  the  coast,  and  as  he  ranged  it  several  people  appeared  upon  the  shore, 
and,  by  signs,  seemed  to  invite  them  to  approijich. 

Besborough  Island  was  seen  at  15  leagues  off  by  Cook,  and  though  it  lies 
6  or  7  miles  from  the  continent,  has  no  channel  inside  it  for  ships,  on  account  of 
the  shallowness  of  the  water;  and  to  the  N.E.  of  it  is  Cliaktolimout  Bay.  Capt. 
Cook  anchored  in  it  September  7th  to  16th,  1778.  He  says  it  is  but  an  indifferent 
station,  being  exposed  to  the  South  and  S.W.  winds.  But  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  the  wind  from  the  North  and  N.E.  all  the  time,  with  remarkably  fine 
weather.  This  gave  them  the  opportunity  of  making  seventy  sets  of  lunar 
observations.  The  mean  result  of  these  made  the  longitude  of  the  anchoring  place 
on  the  West  side  of  the  sound  to  be  197°  13',  lat.  64°  31'.  Variation,  25°  45'  E. 
Dip  of  the  needle,  76°  25'. 

Of  the  tides  it  was  observed,  that  the  night  flood  rose  about  2  or  3  feet,  and 
that  the  day  flood  was  hardly  perceivable. f 

CiiAKTOLiMOUT  Bay,  Called  by  Cook  Chacktoole,  is  an  open  bay  between 
Capes  Denbigh  and  Stephens.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low  shore,  where  the  water 
is  so  shoal  that,  as  before  mentioned,  there  is  no  passage  for  ships  between 
Besborough  Island  and  the  main,  though  it  is  6  or  7  miles  off  it.  The  southern 
part  of  the  bay  was  examined  in  1831  by  Lieut.  Tebenkoff,  whose  description  is 
given  at  length  by  Lutke.     The  following  is  an  extract : — 

**  Tebenkoff  Cove. — On  the  North  side  of  Cape  Stephens,  at  11  miles  to  the* 
East  of  the  North  extremity  of  Stuart  Island,  is  a  cove  discovered  by  me  in  1831. 
It  penetrates  1^  miles  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  is  closed  on  the  South  by  a  small  low 
island,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  strait.  The  bay  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad. 
At  its  West  extremity  are  two  islets,  very  close  to  the  coast.  As  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  bay  there  are  21  to  24  feet  water.  The  anchorage  under  the  West  side, 
opposite  the  village,  is  only  exposed  to  N.N.W.  and  N.E.  ;  but  even  with  these 
winds  there  is  no  heavy  sea. 

^*  On  the  West  side,  two-thirds  of  a  tnile  to  the  South  of  the  village,  the 
Russian  Company  have  recently  erected  a  small  fort. 

•  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  488.  t  /Wrf.  p.  486. 
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'*  The  entrance  into  the  cove  is  not  at  all  difficult.  After  reaching  Stuart 
Island  you  can  run  parallel  with  the  coast  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  not  less 
than  4  fathoms  water ;  then  you  can  range  very  close  to  the  two  islets  on  the 
West  side  of  the  cove.  Coming  from  the  North  you  must  make  either  Besborough 
or  Egg  Islands  ;  the  first  lies  N.  5°  W.  from  the  cove,  and  the  second  at  9  miles 
N.N.E.  by  compass.  Egg  Island  is  smaller  and  lower  than  Besborough.  The 
latitude  of  the  anchorage  is  63®  28'  30^  the  longitude  161°  52'  West.  Magnetic 
variation,  30°  East."* 

CAPE  DENBIGH  is  17  leagues  from  Besborough  Island,  in  a  direction 
N.  27°  E.  It  is  the  extremity  of  a  peninsula,  united  to  the  continent  by  a  low  neck 
of  land,  on  each  side  of  which  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  that  to  the  southward 
being  the  Chaktolimout  Bay  just  mentioned. 

**  The  berries  to  be  got  here  were  wild  currant  berries,  hurtle  berries,  partridge 
berries,  and  heath  berries.  I  also  went  ashore  myself,  and  walked  over  part  of 
the  peninsula.  In  several  places  there  was  very  good  grass  ;  and  I  hardly  saw  a 
spot  on  which  some  vegetable  was  not  growing.  The  low  land,  which  connects 
this  peninsula  with  the  continent,  is  full  of  narrow  creeks,  and  abounds  with  ponds 
of  water,  some  of  which  were  already  frozen  over.  There  were  a  great  many 
geese  and  bustards,  but  so  shy,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  get  within  musket-shot 
of  them.  We  also  met  with  some  snipes  ;  and  on  the  high  ground  were  partridges, 
of  two  sorts.  When  there  was  any  wood,  mosquitoes  were  in  plenty.  Some  of 
the  officers,  who  travelled  farther  than  I  did,  met  with  a  few  of  the  natives  of  both 
sexes,  who  treated  them  with  civility. 

*'  It  appeared  to  me  that  this  peninsula  must  have  been  an  island  in  remote 
times,  for  there  were  marks  of  the  sea  having  flowed  over  the  isthmus ;  and,  even 
now,  it  appeared  to  be  kept  out  by  a  bank  of  stones,  sand,  and  wood,  thrown  up 
by  the  waves.  By  this  bank  it  was  evident  that  the  land  was  here  encroaching 
upon  the  sea,  and  it  was  easy  to  trace  its  gradual  formation."  —  (Capt. 
Cook.)t 

The  whole  of  the  beach  around  the  bay  seemed  to  be  covered  with  drift-wood  ; 
but  on  account  of  the  shoals,  which  extend  quite  around,  to  the  distance  of  2  or 
3  miles  from  the  shore,  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  off. 

The  head  of  Norton  Sound  was  partially  explored  by  Mr.  King,  one  of 
Cook's  officers.  From  the  heights,  on  the  West  side  of  the  inlet,  the  two 
coasts  were  seen  to  join,  and  the  inlet  to  terminate  in  a  small  river  or  creek, 
before  which  were  banks  of  sand  or  mud,  and  everywhere  shoal  water.  The 
land,  too,  was  low  and  swampy  for  some  distance  to  the  northward  ;  then  it 
swelled  into  hills;  and  the  complete  junction  of  those  on  each  side  of  the  inlet 
was  easily  traced. 

From  the  elevated  spot  on  which  Mr.  King  surveyed  the  sound,  he  could 
distinguish  many  extensive  valleys,  with  rivers  running  through  thera,  well 
wooded,  and  bounded  by  hills  of  a  gentle  ascent  and  moderate  height.  One  of 
these  rivers,  to  the  N.W.,  appeared  to  be  considerable  ;  and,  from  its  direction,  he 
was  inclined  to  think  that  it  emptied  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  bav. 

•  VovHgc  (lu  Sctiiavine,  Part.  Naut.,  pp. 240-60.  t  Vol.  ii.  pp.  483*4. 
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Some  of  his  people,  who  penetrated  beyond  this  into  the  country,  found  the  trees 
larger  the  farther  they  advanced.* 

Bald  Head  forms  the  north-western  limit  of  this  inner  sound,  and  is  20  miles  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Denbigh.  On  the  West  side  of  Bald  Head  the  shore  forms 
a  bay,  in  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  low  beach,  where  Capt.  Cook  saw  a  number  of 
huts,  or  habitations  of  the  natives.  At  about  20  miles  to  the  W.S.W.  of  this  point 
the  coast  projects  out  into  a  bluff  head,  composed  of  perpendicular  strata  of  a 
rock  of  a  dark-blue  colour,  mixed  with  quartz  and  glimmer.  There  joins  to  the 
beach  a  narrow  border  of  land,  covered,  when  Cook  landed  (September  10th,  1778), 
with  long  grass  and  some  angelica.  Beyond  this  the  ground  rises  abruptly.  At 
the  top  of  this  elevation  they  found  a  heath,  abounding  with  a  variety  of  berries ; 
and  farther  on  the  country  was  level,  and  thinly  covered  with  small  spruce  trees, 
and  birch  and  willows,  no  bigger  than  broom  stuff.  They  observed  the  tracks  of 
deer  and  foxes  on  the  beach  ;  on  which  also  lay  a  great  quantity  of  drift-wood  ; 
and  there  was  no  want  of  fresh  water. 

The  soundings  off  this  shore  are  very  shoal,  not  being  more  than  6  fathoms  at  a 
league  off,  and  decreasing  to  3  and  under  to  the  eastward.  To  the  S.W.  of  this 
point  the  country  is  covered  with  wood,  an  agreeable  sight,  compared  with  that  to 
the  North.  The  coast  continues  in  a  S.W.  direction  as  far  as  Cape  Darby,  where 
it  turns  to  the  North  and  West. 

CAPE  DARBY  is  in  lat.  64°  21',  Ion.  197°.  Capt.  Cook  anchored  off  it  in  a 
quarter  less  5  fathoms,  half  a  league  from  the  coast,  the  South  point  of  which 
bore  S.  26°  W. ;  Bald  Head,  N.  60°  E.  26  miles  distant ;  and  Besborough  Island, 
S.  52°  £.  15  leagues  distant : — "  As  this  was  a  very  open  road,  and  consequently 
not  a  safe  station,  I  resolved  not  to  wait  to  complete  water,  as  that  would  require 
some  time ;  but  only  to  supply  the  ships  with  wood,  and  then  go  to  a  more 
convenient  place  in  search  of  the  other  article.  We  took  off  the  drift-wood  that  lay 
upon  the  beach.  In  the  afternoon  I  went  ashore,  and  walked  a  little  way  into  the 
country,  which,  when  there  was  no  wood,  was  covered  with  heath  and  other 
plants,  some  of  which  produce  berries  in  abundance.  All  the  berries  were  ripe ; 
the  hurtle  berries  too  much  so ;  and  hardly  a  single  plant  was  in  flower.  The 
undermost,  such  as  birch,  willows,  and  alders,  rendered  it  very  troublesome 
walking  amongst  the  trees,  which  were  all  spruce,  and  none  of  them  above  6  or 
8  inches  in  diameter.  But  we  found  some  lying  upon  the  beach  more  than  twice 
this  size.  All  the  drift-wood  in  these  northern  parts  was  fir.  I  saw  not  a  stick  of 
any  other  sort."t 

GOLOVNINE  BAY.— On  the  West  side  of  Cape  Darby  is  Golovnine  Bay, 
discovered  in  1821  by  Capt.  Chramtschenko.  The  natives  here  term  it  Tatchik. 
Its  opening  is  limited  on  the  East  by  Cape  Darby,  and  on  the  West  by  Cape 
Kamennoi,  or  Rocky,  lying  7  miles  W.N«W.  of  the  first.  The  latter  cape  was  so 
called  from  a  flat  and  bare  rock  close  to  it.  These  two  capes  are  high  and  steep, 
but  Cape  Darby  is  the  highest.  The  bay  extends  first  to  North,  and  then  to 
N.  W.    At  3  miles  to  the  North  of  Cape  Karoennoi,  there  is  a  bed  of  gravel  across 

*  On  the  recent  maps  of  this  part  of  America  a  river  is  reprsBented  as  iUling  into  this  sound,  up 
which  is  a  trading  pott. 
t  Cook,  vol.  ii.  p.  479. 
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it,  niDDin^  rM  to  tl*«  Eui  from  the  West  side.  At  2  miles  from  the  East  side  of 
the  baj,  which  i«  opposite  to  it,  it  is  tennioated  bj  a  reef  of  unco¥ered  rocks, 
which,  at  a  distance,  is  eitremely  like  an  artificial  pier  or  mole,  whence  it  is 
callfrd  the  Sttmt  Mole,  or  Kamemmaia  Pristam  ;  at  the  eztremitj  of  this  bed  of 
(Travel  is  a  temporary  or  summer  Tillage.  On  the  left  or  N.W.  side,  io  «  Tallej,  is 
a  forest  of  pine  trees  ;  and  beyond  the  bed  of  grarel  the  bay  extends  8  miles 
farther  to  the  N.W.,  but  is  so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  for  boats  in  some  places. 

Tliere  is  anchorage  in  all  parts  of  the  outer  bay  as  far  as  the  Stone  Mole : 
brin^  it  to  bear  from  W.  to  \V.S.W. ;  within  this  the  depth  rapidly  decreases. 
M.  Tebenkoff  anchored  in  3}  fathoms,  with  the  Stone  Mole  bearing  N.W.  or 
N.W.  J  N. ;  Cape  Darby,  S.  70-  E. ;  and  Cape  Kamennoi,  S.  2?  W.  by  compass. 
In  this  situation  there  is  the  double  advantage  of  collecting  more  readily  the 
drift-wood  thrown  on  to  its  West  side,  and  to  water  in  the  small  rirer  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  West  side  of  the  gulf.  This  point  is  in  lat.  64^  26^  42*. 
The  longitude  was  assumed  to  be  163^  8'.  The  bay  is  perfectly  clear  thronghoat; 
but,  as  it  is  open  to  winds  from  the  South,  the  anchorage  is  not  without  some 
danger  from  this  cause. 

The  time  of  high  water,  the  establishment,  is  6^  23^.  At  full  moon  it  rises 
3  feet  8  inches. 

The  inner  bay  communicates  with  the  outer  by  a  narrow  gullet.  At  its  head 
a  large  river  discharges  by  five  mouths,  which  makes  the  water  of  the  bay 
fresh.  This  great  river,  it  is  probable,  communicates  with  an  opening  in  the 
mountains,  which  was  seen  to  N.  40^  W.  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  and,  according 
to  some  native  information  acquired  by  M.  Chramtschenko,  there  is  river  com- 
munication all  the  way  to  the  Lake  Imou-rouk,  in  Grantley  Harbour,  Port 
Clarence,  so  that  this  part  of  the  coast  is  in  reality  an  island.  It  took  them  five 
days  to  traverse  this  inland  navigation  in  their  baidars.* 

AziAK,  Azjiaky  or  Ayak  Island^  called  by  Cook  Sledge  Island^  on  account 
of  a  sledge  being  found  by  him  on  it,  is  10  or  12  miles  S.E.  \  E.  of  Cape 
Rodney.  Its  latitude  is  there  given  as  64^  30'.  Its  longitude  will  be  about 
166^.  According  to  Cook  it  is  about  12  miles  in  circumference.  M.  Tebenkoff 
does  not  think  it  to  be  more  than  a  mile.  He  describes  it  as  a  rock  rising  642 
feet  above  the  water.  A  low  point  projects  on  its  North  side  ;  and,  on  the  East, 
a  village  stands  on  the  slope  of  the  rugged  coast.  The  island  may  be  approached 
on  all  sides.  The  anchorage  is  bad  to  the  East ;  the  bottom  is  of  large  stones. 
It  is  better  to  the  North,  near  the  point,  although  the  current  runs  here  3  knots, 
but  the  bottom  is  much  better.  There  is  neither  tree  nor  shrub  on  the  island,  bat 
among  the  moss  a  number  of  edible  plants  may  be  found.    The  variation  is  34°  E. 

OuKivoK,  or  King's  Island  of  Capt.  Cook,  is  a  rock  756  feet  in  height,  not 
more  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  cliffs  on  all  sides.  There  is  a  village,  the  houses 
excavated  in  the  rocks,  on  a  rugged  slope,  at  150  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
inhabitants  are  doubtlessly  attracted  by  the  number  of  morses  which  come  round 
the  island. 

Capt.  Cook's  account  of  it  is  thus  :— **  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  composed 


•  Liitkc,  Voyage,  kc,  Part.  Naut.,  pp.  246-7. 
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chiefly  of  large  loose  stones  that  are  in  many  places  covered  with  moss  and  other 
vegetables,  of  which  there  were  above  twenty  or  thirty  different  sorts,  and  roost 
of  them  in  flower ;  but  I  saw  neither  shrub  nor  tree,  either  upon  the  island  or 
on  the  continent.  On  a  small  low  spot,  near  the  beach  where  we  landed,  was 
a  good  deal  of  wild  purslain,  peas,  longwort,  &c.,  some  of  which  we  took  on 
board  for  the  pot.  We  saw  one  fox,  a  few  plovers,  and  some  other  small  birds ; 
and  we  met  with  some  decayed  huts  that  were  partly  built  below  ground. 
People  had  lately  been  on  the  island,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  frequently 
visit  it  for  some  purpose  or  other,  as  there  was  a  beaten  path  from  the  one  end 
to  the  other.  We  found,  a  little  way  from  the  shore  where  we  landed,  a  sledge, 
which  occasioned  this  name  being  given  to  the  island.*'* 

POINT  RODNEY  is  a  low  point  to  the  N.W.  }  W^  of  Sledge  Island.  "The 
island  before  us,  which  we  supposed  to  be  the  continent  of  America,  appeared 
low  next  the  sea,  but  inland  it  swelled  into  hills,  which  rise  one  behind  another, 
to  a  considerable  height.  It  had  a  greenish  hue,  but  seemed  destitute  of  wood, 
and  free  from  snow.  While  we  lay  at  anchor  we  found  that  the  flood  tide  came 
from  the  East,  and  set  to  the  West,  till  between  10  and  11  o'clock  ;  the  stream 
set  to  the  eastward,  and  the  water  fell  3  feet.  The  flood  ran  both  stronger  and 
longer  than  the  ebb,  from  which  I  concluded  that,  besides  the  tide,  there  was  a 
westerly  current,"t 

Point  Rodney  being  low,  and  the  water  shallow,  it  is  difficult  to  land.  From 
the  beach  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  plain,  about  2  miles  wide, 
covered  with  lichens  and  grass,  upon  which  Capt.  Beechey  observed  several  herds 
of  reindeer  feeding ;  but  the  communication  is  in  places  interrupted  by  narrow 
lakes,  which  extend  several  miles  along  the  coast.  Upon  the  beach  is  a  greater 
abundance  of  drift-wood  than  is  found  on  other  parts  of  the  coast.  Several 
indications  of  the  presence  of  inhabitants  were  found.  About  2  miles  from  the 
coast  the  country  becomes  mountainous,  and  far  inland  rises  to  peaked  hills  of 
great  height,  covered  with  perennial  snow. 

PORT  CLARENCE,  which  was  explored  and  named  by  Capt  Beechey, 
August,  1827,t  is  5  leagues  to  the  northward  of  Point  Rodney.  It  was  passed 
unnoticed  by  Cook  in  his  passage  through  the  strait,  but  this  is  not  surprising, 
from  the  character  of  the  land  forming  it. 

Point  Spencer,  the  North  extremity  of  a  low  spit  of  land,  projecting  about 
10  miles  from  the  coast,  forms  the  southern  protection  of  this  spacious  harbour. 
It  here  forms  a  right  angle,  having  a  channel  about  2  miles  wide  between  its 
extremity  and  the  northern  shore.  This  southern  side  of  Port  Clarence  is  a  low 
diluvial  formation,  covered  with  grass,  and  intersected  by  narrow  channels  and 
lakes.  It  projects  from  a  range  of  clifls  which  appear  to  have  been  once  upon 
the  coast,  and  sweeping  round,  terminates  in  the  low  shingly  point  before  named. 
Point  Spencer.  In  one  place  this  point  is  so  narrow  and  low,  that  in  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  the  sea  must  almost  inundate  it ;  to  the  northward,  however,  it 
becomes  wider  and  higher ;  and  by  the  remains  of  some  yourts  upon  it  has  at  one 

•  Cook,  Yol.  ii.  p.  441.  t  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

t  Port  Clarence  was  for  a  long  time  previously  known  to  the  Russians  ta  Kaviaydk  Bay^  but 
they  did  not  know  that  It  contained  its  excellent  port. — UitJte. 
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time  been  the  residence  of  Estjuimaux.  Like  the  land  just  described,  it  is 
intersected  with  lakes,  some  of  which  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide,  and  is  covered, 
though  scantily,  with  a  coarse  grass.  Near  Point  Spencer  the  beach  has  been 
forced  up,  by  some  extraordinary  pressure,  into  ridges,  of  which  the  outer  one, 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  highest.  Upon  and  about  these  ridges  there 
was  a  great  quantity  of  drift  timber,  but  more  on  the  inner  side  of  the  point 
than  on  the  outer. 

The  northern  and  eastern  shores  of  Port  Clarence  slope  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  and  are  occasionally  terminated  by  cliffs.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coating  of  moss,  among  which  are  a  few  plants.  The  valleys  and  hoWows 
are  all  filled  with  dwarf  willow  or  birch. 

GRANTLEY  HARBOUR  forms  an  inner  harbour  to  the  extensive  and 
excellent  bay  just  described.  The  channel  into  it  from  the  outer  harbour  is 
extremely  narrow,  the  entrance  being  contracted  by  two  sandy  spits;  but  the 
water  is  deep,  and  in  one  part  there  is  not  less  than  12  fathoms.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour  is  a  second  strait,  about  300  yards  in  width,  formed  between 
steep  cliffs,  but  this  channel,  too,  is  contracted  by  sandy  points.  This  strait 
probably  communicates  with  a  large  inland  lake  {Imou  Rouk),  as  described  by 
the  Esquimaux,  as  a  large  body  of  nearly  fresh  water  made  its  exit  through  it. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  strait,  called  Toshook  by  the  natives,  Beechey  found  an 
Esquimaux  village,  and  upon  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  harbour  there 
were  two  others. 

There  arc  very  few  natives  in  the  outer  harbour.  On  the  northern  side  there  is 
a  village  of  yourls,  to  which  the  inhabitants  apparently  only  resorted  in  the  winter. 
Some  Esquimaux  fishermen,  upon  the  low  point  of  the  inner  harbour,  had  been 
very  successful. 

**  These  two  ports,"  says  Capt.  Beechey,  '*  situated  so  near  Behring's  Strait, 
may,  at  some  future  time,  be  of  great  importance  to  navigation,  as  they  will  be 
found  particularly  useful  by  vessels  which  may  not  wish  to  pass  the  strait  in  bad 
weather.  The  outer  harbour,  which  for  convenience  and  security  surpasses  any 
other  near  Behring's  Strait  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  I  attached  the  name 
of  Port  Clarence,  in  honour  of  his  most  gracious  Majesty,  then  Duke  of  Clarence. 
To  the  inner,  which  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  repair,  and  is  sufficiently 
deep  to  receive  a  frigate,  provided  she  lands  her  guns,  which  can  be  conveniently 
done  upon  the  sandy  spit  at  the  entrance,  I  gave  the  name  of  Grantley  Harbour, 
in  compliment  to  Lord  Grantley."* 

Point  Spencer  is  in  lat.  Qb""  16' 40%  Ion.  166°  47'  50"  W.;  variation,  26°  36'  E. 
High  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  port,  4^  25'. 

Point  Jackson,  named,  like  the  last,  from  a  distinguished  naval  officer,  forms 
the  North  side  of  the  entrance  to  Port  Clarence.  Off  it  the  water  is  more  shallow 
than  usual. 

CAPE  YORK,  named  after  the  Duke  of  York,  is  a  bold  promontory^  and  near 
it  there  is  probably  a  river,  called  Youp-nut  by  the  natives.  From  hence  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  the  coast  is  of  quite  a  different  character  to  that  to  the  north- 

•  Voyage  of  the  Blouom,  p.  643. 
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ward  of  the  latter,  being  bounded  by  steep,  rocky  cliffs,  and  broken  by  deep 
valleys,  while  the  other  is  low,  swampy  ground. 

CAPE   PRINCE  OF  WALES    is    the   westernmost   extreme  of  America. 
This  celebrated  promontory  is  the  western  termination  of  a  peaked  mountain, 
which,  being  connected  with  the  main  by  low  ground  at  a  distance,  has  the 
appearance  of  being  isolated.     The  promontory  is  bold,  and  remarkable  by  a 
number  of  ragged  points  and  large  fragments  of  rock  lying  upon  the  ridge,  which 
connects  the  cape  with  the  peak.     About  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  cape 
some  low  land  begins  to  project  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  taking  first  a 
northerly,  and  then  a  north-easterly  direction,  to  Schischmareff  Inlet.     Off  this 
point  is  a  dangerous  shoal,  upon  which  the  sea  breaks  heavily.    The  natives  have 
a  village  upon  the  low  land  near  the  cape,  called  Eidannoo,  and  another  island 
called  King-a-ghe,  which  appears  to  be  a  considerable  mart ;  and  as  they  gene- 
rally select  the  mouths  of  rivers  for  their  residence,  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
stream  may  here  empty  itself  into  the  sea,  which,  meeting  the  current  through  the 
strait,  may  occasion  ihe  shoal.     About  14  miles  inland  from  Eidannoo  there  is  a 
remarkable  conical  hill,  often  visible  when  the  mountain  tops  are  covered,  which, 
being  well  fixed,  will  be  found  useful  at  such  times  by  ships  passing  through  the 
strait.     Twelve  miles  farther  inland  the  country  becomes  mountainous,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  sharp  ridges.     The  altitude  of  one  of  the  peaks,  which  is  nearly 
the  highest  in  the  range,  is  2,596  feet.     These  mountains,  being  covered  with  snow 
when  the  Blossom  was  here  (August,  1827),  gave  the  country  a  very  wintry  aspect. 
Off  the  cape  is  a  very  dangerous  shoal,  stretching  to  the  N.E.  from  it.     It 
takes  the  direction  of  the  current,  and  is  extremely  dangerous,  in  consequence  of 
the  water  shoaling  so  suddenly,  and  having  deep  water  within  it,  by  which  a  ship 
coming  from  the  northward  may  be  led  down  between  the  shoal  and  the  land, 
without  any  suspicion  of  her  danger.     Though  the  Blossom  found  nothing  less 
than  twenty-seven  feet  water,  as  near  as  the  soundings  could  be  ascertained  in  so 
high  a  sea,  yet,  from  the  appearance  of  the  breakers  outside  the  place  where  she 
crossed,  the  depth  is  probably  less.     It  is   remarkable  that  this  spit  of  sand, 
extending  so  far  as  it  does  from  the  land,  should  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
the  Russians,  as  well  as  of  our  countrymen.     Cook,  in  his  chart,  marks  5  fathoms 
close  off  the  cape,  and  Kotzebue  3  fathoms,  but  this  spit  appeared  to  extend  6  or 
7  miles  from  it.     The  spit  may  be  extending  rapidly. 

THE  DIOMEDE  ISLANDS  are  three  small  islands  occupying  a  conspicuous 
geographical  position,  as  they  lie  between  the  nearest  points  of  the  two  great 
continents  of  Asia  and  America,  being  thus  in  the  very  narrowest  portion  of 
Behring's  Strait. 

They  have  been  the  subject  of  some  slight  dispute  as  to  their  real  number. 
Our  celebrated  Capt.  Cook  places  three  islands  here  in  the  middle  of  the  strait. 
Kotzebue  imagined  that  he  saw  vifourthf  which  must  either  have  been  overlooked 
by  our  navigators.  Cook  and  Clerke,  or  that  it  had  been  subsequently  raised  by 
an  earthquake ;  but  this  statement  was  received  with  some  doubt,  even  by  the 
Russians  themselves.  The  subject  was  set  at  rest  by  Capt.  Beechey,  in  the 
Blossom,  in  1826.     They  are  three  in  number. 

The  south-eastern  of  the  three  islands  is  a  high  square  rock,  named  by  Capt. 
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Beeclsey  the  Fairway  Rocky  and  by  the  native  who  drew  a  chart  of  this  region, 
Oo-g1ic-e-iik.  It  is  an  excellent  guide  to  the  eastern  channel,  which  is  the  widest 
and  best. 

The  central  island  was  named,  after  the  Admiral,  Krusenstem  Island,  and  by 
the  above-mentioned  authority,  Igna-look.  It  is  an  island  with  perpendicular 
cliffs  and  a  flat  surface. 

The  third,  or  north-western  one,  which  is  the  largest,  was  named  bj  Capt. 
Beechey,  after  Kotzebue's  supposed  discovery,  Ratmannff  Island,  and  Noo-nar- 
book  by  the  native.  It  is  3  miles  long,  high  to  southward,  and  terminates,  in 
the  opposite  direction,  in  low  rocky  cliffs,  with  small  rocky  points  off  them. 

East  Cape,  in  almost  every  direction,  is  so  like  an  island,  that  Capt.  Beechey  had 
no  doubt  it  was  the  occasion  of  the  mistake  committed  by  the  Russian  narigator.* 

From  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  the  coast  trends  to  the  northward,  the  water  being 
shallow  just  to  the  North  of  it,  and  from  it  there  extends  a  shoal  for  8  or  10  miles, 
a  tongue  of  sand  and  stones,  perhaps  the  effect  of  current,  on  which  the  Blossom 
was  nearly  lost  in  1827.  Outside  it  the  bottom  is  mud,  but  within  the  spit  the 
water  deepens  and  again  changes  to  mud,  and  having  10  J  fathoms  within  2}  miles 
of  the  coast. 

The  coast  itself  is  low,  with  a  ridge  of  sand  extending  along  it,  on  which  are  or 
were  some  Esquimaux  habitations.  The  land  behind  is  marshy  in  the  summer, 
and  extends  without  anything  remarkable  for  35  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Schisch- 
marcff  Inlet. 

SCHISCHMAREFF  INLET  was  so  named  by  Kotzebue.  The  width  between 
the  opening,  Cape  Lowenstern  being  the  N.E.  point,  is  10  miles,  and  the  inlet 
itself  extends  to  the  E.S.E.  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  has  not  been  explored, 
but  it  has  been  surmised  that  it  may  be  part  of  the  mouth  of  a  very  large  river, 
the  other  branches  of  which  debouch  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Hope,  or  Kotzebue 
Sound.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  the  Esquimaux  give  no  indication  of 
such  a  fact. 

Sarytscheff  Island  lies  immediately  before  its  entrance.  Tliis  island  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  is  apparently  joined  under  water  to  the  southward  to  the  strip  of  sand 
which  fronts  the  coast  extending  towards  Cape  Prince  of  Wales.  Capt.  Beechey 
noticed  upon  it  a  considerable  village  of  yourts,  the  largest  that  he  had  then  met 
with,  coming  from  the  southward.  They  appeared  to  prefer  having  their  dwellings 
upon  this  sandy  foundation  to  the  main  land,  probably  on  account  of  the  latter 
being  swampy,  which  is  the  case  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  this  inlet  and 
Kotzebue  Sound.  Mountains  were  seen  at  the  back  of  the  SchischmarefF  Inlet, 
but  the  coast  was  not  visible — probably  it  is  low. 

The  channel  into  this  inlet,  on  the  northern  side  of  Sarytscheff  Island,  is 
extremely  narrow  and  intricate,  and  the  space  is  strewed  with  shoals. f 

The  coast  to  the  N.W.  is  low  and  swampy,  with  small  lakes  inland.  Tlie  ridge 
of  sand  continues  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Espenburg,  and  then  terminates. 

KOTZEBUE  SOUND.— The  land  on  the  South  side  of  the  Sound,  as  far  as 
the  Bay  of  Good   Hope,  is  higher,  more  rocky,  and  of  a  bolder  character  than 

•  Voyngo  of  Ihr  i?/o«ow,  vol.  i.  p.  246.  f  Kotzebnc. 
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the  opposite  shore,  though  it  still  resembles  it  in  its  swampy,  superficial  covering, 
and  in  the  occurrence  of  lakes  wherever  the  land  is  flat.  Under  water,  also,  it 
has  a  bolder  character  than  the  northern  side,  and  has  soundings  of  4  and  5 
fathoms,  quite  close  to  the  promontories.  There  are  two  or  three  places  under 
these  headlands  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  will  afford  shelter  to  boats,  but  each 
with  a  particular  wind  only ;  and  in  resorting  thither  the  direction  of  the  wind, 
and  the  side  of  the  promontory,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

CAPE  ESPENBURG  is  about  30  miles  from  Schischmareff  Inlet.  It  is 
formed  by  the  sea  to  the  southward  of  it  into  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  upon  which 
are  some  high  sand-hills.  Capt.  Beechey  found  a  great  many  poles  placed  erect 
on  it,  and  the  traces  of  Esquimaux,  though  then  quite  deserted.  The  beach  was 
composed  principally  of  dark-coloured  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed  with  dead 
shells;  the  sand-hills  partly  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs  producing  berries. 
Upon  the  peninsula,  also,  are  some  lakes,  frequented  by  wild  fowl. 

From  Cape  Espenburg  the  shores  of  Kotzebue  Sound  trend  to  the  northward, 
but  are  fronted  by  an  extensive  bar  of  sand,  extending  nearly  2  miles  off  the  land  ; 
this  continues  for  10  miles,  to  the  entrance  of  an  inlet,  which  enters  the  sound 
between  low  mud  capes. 

The  whole  of  the  western  side  of  Kotzebue  Sound  is  formed  by  a  vast  plain  of 
low  ground,  extending  to  Cape  Espenburg,  on  which  are  several  lakes  and  creeks, 
which  may  communicate  with  the  inlet  above  alluded  to,  or  they  may,  altogether, 
with  Schischmareff  Inlet,  form  the  mouths  of  some  large  river.  But  as  this 
cannot  serve  any  useful  purpose  for  navigation,  it  has  not  been  explored. 

The  inlet  in  question  was  considered  by  Kotzebue  to  have  evidences  that  it 
would  lead  to  some  great  inland  discovery ;  with  this  view  Capt.  Beechey 
attempted  its  exploration,  but  in  beating  up  for  it  in  the  Blossom  he  was  obliged 
to  desist,  from  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  He  therefore  dispatched  his  gig, 
but  from  the  shoal  she  could  not  get  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  breakers. 
At  the  top  of  the  tide,  when  the  water  is  smooth,  perhaps  small  boats  may  enter, 
but  under  any  other  circumstances  a  ducking  must  be  the  consequence,  as  was 
the  case  with  Kotzebue  on  repassing  it. 

The  BAY  of  GOOD  HOPE  forms  the  S.W.  angle  of  Kotzebue  Sound.  In 
its  southern-  part  a  river  enters,  which  the  Esquimaux  say  extends  inland  five 
days*  journey  for  their  ba'idars,  but  its  entrance  is  too  shallow  for  boats.  To  the 
eastward  of  this  river  the  coast  is  low,  swampy,  and  intersected  by  lakes  and 
rivers.  Here  a  range  of  rounded  hills,  which  bound  the  southern  part  of  the 
Sound,  branch  off  inland  to  the  West,  and  a  distant  range  of  a  totally  different 
character  rises  over  the  vast  plain  that  we  have  been  describing,  as  extending  to 
Cape  Espenburg. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  low  coast  commences  a  series  of  low  points,  with  small 
bays  between  them  :  and  these  points  are  singular  as  affording  volcanic  rocks 
and  lava.  Upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  shores  of  the  bay,  large  blocks  of 
vesicular  and  other  lava  are  accumulated.  The  country  here  slopes  gradually 
from  some  hills  to  the  beach,  and  is  so  well  overgrown,  that  Capt.  Beechey  could 
not  examine  its  substrata,  but  they  did  not,  in  outward  formation,  exhibit  indica- 
tion of  volcanic  agency. 
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Gull  Hccui,  a  narrow,  rocky  peninsula,  stretching  a  mile  into  the  sea,  is  4  miles 
East  of  these  points.  It  is  principally  composed  of  slaty  limestone,  containing 
particles  of  talc,  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  as  it  is  elevated  above  or  on  a 
level  witli  the  sea,  but  without  any  visible  stratification.  This  part  of  the  coast  is 
interesting  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  as  being  the  only  part  of  the  Sound  where 
volcanic  rocks  occur. 

Cape  Deceit,  a  bold  promontory,  with  a  conspicuous  rock  off  it,  so  named  by 
Kotzebue,  is  3  miles  beyond  Gull  Head.  It  is  also  of  compact  limestone,  devoid 
of  any  visible  stratification.  To  the  eastward  of  it,  in  the  first  and  second  bays, 
are  the  mouths  of  two  rivers,  at  which  Capt.  Beechey  found  several  spars  and 
logs  of  drift-wood  placed  erect,  showing  that  the  natives  had  occupied  these 
stations  in  the  summer,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  fish,  but  they  were  then 
deserted.  Doth  the  rivers  had  bars  across  their  entrances,  preventing  access  for 
a  boat.  This  part  of  the  Sound  appears  to  have  but  few  temptations  to  the 
Esquimaux,  as  Capt.  Beechey  only  saw  two  parties  on  it,  and  they' were  on  an 
excursion ;  and  at  two  places  were  some  deserted  yourts,  unworthy  of  notice. 

Spafarief  Bay,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  commences  about  9 
miles  East  of  Cape  Deceit.  It  terminates  to  the  South  in  a  small  creek,  navigable 
a  very  short  distance,  and  that  by  boats  only.  Its  whole  extent  inland  is  about 
3  miles,  when  it  separates  into  a  number  of  small  branches  communicating  with 
several  lakes,  which  in  spring  no  doubt  discharge  a  large  quantity  of  fresh  water 
into  the  Sound ;  though  at  the  dry  season  of  the  year  (September)  they  were  of 
inconsiderable  size.  A  little  to  the  northward  of  the  creek  there  is  a  pointed 
hill,  just  640  feet  liigh  by  measurement,  from  whence  the  surrounding  country  is 
visible  ;  it  is  all  covered,  except  the  summit  of  this  hill,  with  a  deep  swampy  moss. 

The  beach  was  strewed  with  a  great  quantity  of  drift-wood,  some  in  a  very 
perfect  state;  they  were  all  pine  trees  except  one,  apparently  a  silver  birch. 
From  the  mouth  of  this  river  the  coast  trends  nearly  North,  by  compass,  about 
8  miles,  when  it  turns  to  the  eastward,  forming  the  southern  side  of  Eschscholtz 
Bay. 

ESCHSCHOLTZ  BAY  is  a  deep  indentation  of  the  S.E.  shore  of  Kotzebue 
Sound,  extending  for  10  miles  to  the  eastward  within  its  entrance,  which  is 
formed  by  Chamisso  Island  and  Choris  Peninsula,  extending  from  the  North 
shore. 

The  land  about  this  part  of  the  Sound  is  generally  characterized  by  rounded 
hills  from  about  600  feet  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  with  small  lakes  and  rivers ; 
its  surface  is  rent  into  deep  furrows,  which,  until  a  very  late  period  in  the  summer, 
were  filled  with  water,  and  were  covered  with  a  thick  swampy  moss,  and  in  some 
places  with  long  grass  or  bushes  ;  they  are  extremely  edious  to  traverse  on  foot. 
Early  in  the  summer  myriads  of  mosquitoes  infest  this  swampy  shore,  and  almost 
preclude  the  possibility  of  continuing  any  pursuit;  but  in  August  they  begin  to 
die  off,  and  soon  afterwards  entirely  disappear. 

Almost  the  extreme  area  of  Eschscholtz  Bay  within  its  entrance  is  very  shallow, 
so  that  a  ship  cannot  advance  far  beyond  this  point,  and  is  the  North  extreme 
part  of  the  bay.  The  shore  is  of  difficult  access,  on  account  of  long  muddy  fiats 
extending  into  the  bay,  and  at  low  water  drying  in  some  places  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  from  the  beach.  From  the  destruction  of  the  earthy  cliffs  surrounding  it, 
by  the  summer  thawing  of  the  ice,  the  bay  is  most  probably  fast  filling  up,  and 
at  no  very  distant  period  will  be  left  scarcely  navigable  for  boats. 

It  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  bay  that  a  point  very  interesting  to  naturalists 
occurs,  which  received  much  attention  from  European  savans  at  the  time  of  its 
exploration  by  Kotzebue,  and  therefore  was  more  closely  examined  by  Capt. 
Beechey,  whose  own  words  will  afford  the  best  description  of  the  part  in  question. 

**  While  the  duties  of  the  ship  were  being  forwarded  under  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Peard,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  the  extraordinary  ice  formations  in 
Eschscholtz  Bay,  mentioned  by  Kotzebue  as  '  being  covered  with  a  soil  half  a 
foot  thick,  producing  the  most  luxuriant  grass,'  and  containing  abundance  of 
mammoth  bones.  We  sailed  up  the  bay,  which  was  extremely  shallow,  and 
landed  at  a  deserted  village  on  a  low  sandy  point,  where  Kotzebue  bivouacked 
when  he  visited  the  place,  and  to  which  I  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Elephant 
Point,  from  the  bones  of  that  animal  being  found  near  it. 

''  The  cliffs  in  which  this  singular  formation  was  discovered  begin  near  this 
point,  and  extend  westward  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  a  rocky  cliff  of  primitive 
formation  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  whence  the  coast  takes  an  abrupt  turn  to 
the  southward.  The  cliffs  are  from  20  to  80  feet  in  height,  and  rise  inland  to  a 
rounded  range  of  hills  between  400  and  500  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  places 
they  present  a  perpendicular  front  to  the  northward ;  in  others  a  slightly  inclined 
surface ;  and  are  occasionally  intersected  by  valleys  and  watercourses,  generally 
overgrown  by  low  bushes.  Opposite  each  of  these  valleys  there  is  a  projecting 
flat  piece  of  ground,  consisting  of  the  materials  that  have  been  washed  down  the 
ravine,  where  the  only  good  landing  for  boats  is  afforded.  The  soil  of  the  cliffs  is 
a  bluish-coloured  mud,  for  the  most  part  covered  with  mud  and  long  grass,  full 
of  deep  furrows,  generally  filled  with  water  or  frozen  snow.  Mud,  in  a  frozen 
state,  forms  the  surface  of  the  cliffs  in  some  parts ;  in  others,  the  rock  appears 
with  the  mud  above  it,  or  sometimes  with  a  bank  halfway  up  it,  as  if  the 
superstratum  had  gradually  slid  down  and  accumulated  against  the  cliff.  By  the 
large  rents  near  the  edges  of  the  mud  cliffs  they  appear  to  be  breaking  away,  and 
contributing  daily  to  diminish  the  depth  of  water  in  the  bay."* 

The  appearance  noticed  by  Kotzebue,  so  nearly  resembling  an  iceberg  capped 
with  earth  and  grass,  was  found  to  be  occasioned  either  by  the  water  from  the 
thawing  ice  or  snow  trickling  down  the  surface  of  the  earthy  cliff  from  above,  or 
by  the  snow  being  banked  up  against  the  cliff,  or  collected  in  hollows  in  the 
winter,  and  afterwards  converted  into  ice  by  the  partial  thawings  and  freezings ; 
the  upper  soil,  becoming  loosened  by  the  thaw,  is  itself  ultimately  projected  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  deceptive  appearance  which  misled 
the  Russian  ofl&cers.     This  fact  was  fully  established  by  Capt.  Beechey. 

Elephant  Pointy  before  alluded  to,  is  a  low  sandy  projection  from  the 
interesting  cliffs  above  described,  and  was  named  thus  from  the  fossil  remains 
discovered  in  abundance  near  it,  and  that  of  the  animal  from  which  it  is  called 
among  the  number.     Some  of  these  remains  have  been  deposited  in  the  British 

•  Voyage  of  the  Blotsam,  vol.  i.  pp.  257-8. 
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Museum,  adding  one  item  to  the  wonders  of  geology.    They  are  described  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Voyage  of  the  Blossom. 

BUCKLAND  RIVER,  so  named  in  compliment  to  the  learned  and  excellent 
professor,  enters  Eschscholtz  Bay  about  3  miles  East  of  Elephant  Point.  Tiie 
width  of  it  here  is  about  1 }  miles  ;  but  this  space  is  broken  into  narrow  and 
intricate  channels  by  banks,  some  dry,  others  partly  so.  The  stream  at  the  time 
of  Capt.  Beechey's  visit  (September,  1826)  passed  rapidly  between  them,  and  at 
an  early  period  of  the  season  a  considerable  body  of  water  must  be  poured  into 
the  Sound,  though  from  the  comparative  width  of  the  channels  the  current  in 
the  latter  is  not  much  felt.  The  shore  around  is  flat,  broken  by  several  lakes,  in 
which  there  were  a  great  many  wild  fowl. 

The  country  on  the  northern  side  of  Eschscholtz  Bay  was  found  to  be  almost 
impassable  from  swamp  in  September,  1826,  notwithstanding  that  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced.  It  seemed  as  if  the  peaty  covering  obstructed  the  drainage, 
which  was  kept  on  the  surface  by  the  frozen  subsoil.  The  power  of  the  sun  was 
great,  the  thermometer  rising  to  62^  in  the  shade.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  that 
sloped  to  the  southward,  the  willow  and  birch  grew  to  the  height  of  18  feet, 
and  formed  so  dense  a  wood  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated.  The  trees 
bordering  on  the  beach  were  quite  dead,  apparently  in  consequence  of  their  bark 
having  been  rubbed  through  by  the  ice,  which  had  been  formed  about  9  feet  above 
high-water  mark,  and  had  left  a  steep  ridge  of  sand  and  shingles.  The  berries 
(in  September)  were  in  great  perfection  and  abundance,  and  proved  a  most 
agreeable  addition  to  the  salt  diet  of  the  seamen. 

The  cliffs  to  the  East  of  Choris  Peninsula  are  composed  of  a  green-coloured 
mica  slate,  in  which  the  mica  predominates,  and  containing  garnets,  &c, 

CHORIS  PENINSULA  forms  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  and  extends  a  little 
to  the  East  of  South,  true,  for  about  3  miles,  and  is  separated  into  two  portions 
by  a  sandy  neck.  Off  its  South  end  shoal  water  extends  for  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  and  this  shallow  depth  continues  eastward,  and  fills  the  bay.  Ita  b.W. 
extremity  was  named  Point  Garnet,  and  at  its  S.E.  portion  are  some  lakes  on  the 
low  shore,  where  fresh  water  may  be  procured,  towards  the  end  of  the  season,  when 
the  Chamisso  springs  are  exhausted. 

The  watering  place  at  Chamisso  Island  was  on  the  N.E.  side,  and  also  at  the 
East  end.  In  July  it  was  abundant,  but  at  the  end  of  August,  upon  its  being 
revisited  for  this  supply,  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a  drop  to  be  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  streams  at  which  they  had  formerly  filled  the  casks 
being  derived  from  beds  of  thawing  ice  and  snow,  which  were  then  entirely 
dissolved. 

The  eastern  side  of  Choris  Peninsula  was  examined,  in  1849,  by  Capt.  Kellett, 
R.N.,  for  a  wintering  station  for  H.M.S.  Plover.  He  found  shoal  water  in  all 
of  them,  shoaling  gradually  northerly  towards  the  sandy  peninsula.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  if  a  vessel  did  winter  there,  she  would  be  greatly  exposed,  and 
probably,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  be  either  carried  into  the  straits,  or 
shoved  up  on  to  the  beach. 

Upon  a  sandy  bay  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  a  few  Esquimaux 
were  seen.     In  this  bay  they  caught  enough  salmon  and  other  fish  to  give  an 
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acceptable  meal  to  the  whole  ship's  company ;  subsequent  trials,  however,  were 
unsuccessful. 

CHAMISSO  ISLAND,  named  after  the  naturalist  who  accompanied  Kotzebue, 
is  2  miles  South  of  the  extremity  of  Choris  Peninsula,  and  in  the  space  between 
them  is  the  anchorage.  The  island  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length,  N.W. 
and  S.E.,  by  half  that  breadth.  The  highest  part  of  it,  which  is  231  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  steep,  except  to  the  eastward,  where  it  ends  in  a  low,  sandy  point,  upon 
which  were  the  remains  of  some  Esquimaux  habitations.*  It  has  the  same 
swampy  covering  as  the  land  previously  described,  from  which,  until  late  in  the 
summer,  several  streams  descend,  and  are  very  convenient  for  procuring  water. 
Detached  from  Chamisso  there  is  a  steep  rock,  named,  by  way  of  distinction. 
Puffin  Island,  composed  of  mouldering  granite,  which  has  broke  away  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  remaining  part  assumes  the  form  of  a  tower.  During  the  period 
of  incubation  of  the  aquatic  birds  every  hole  and  projecting  crag  on  the  sides  of 
this  rock  is  occupied  by  them.  Its  shores  resound  with  the  chorus  of  thousands 
of  the  feathery  tribe,  and  its  surface  presents  a  curiously  mottled  carpet  of  brown, 
black,  and  white.f  The  island  is  accessible  in  almost  every  quarter,  and  its 
centre  is  in  lat.  66""  13'  1 V  North,  Ion.  161°  4&  0"  West.  Variation,  31°  K/  East ; 
high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  anchorage,  4^  42'. 

The  coast  northward  from  Choris  Peninsula  extends  nearly  N.W.  for  13  miles 
to  Cape  Blossom,  named  after  Capt.  Beechey's  ship.  This  cape  is  an  ice  formation 
of  a  similar  nature  to  that  noticed  in  Eschscholtz  Bay,  only  more  extensive,  and 
having  a  contrary  aspect.  The  ice  here  was  found,  on  examining  it  from  above, 
to  be  detached  from  the  cliff  at  the  back  of  it,  additional  evidence  as  to  its 
formation. 

Upon  the  beach  under  the  cliffs  there  was  an  abundance  of  drift-wood,  beech 
and  pine ;  one  of  the  latter  was  a  tree  of  three  feet  in  diameter,  which  was 
fresh,  and  washed  up  between  July  and  September,  1826.  They  here  met 
with  some  natives  laying  out  their  nets  for  seals,  in  which  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  party  procured  about  two  bushels  of  whortle  berries  that  they  had 
gathered. 

The  bottom  of  this  side  of  the  Sound  is  very  even  at  6  or  7  miles  from  the 
land  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Blossom,  but  to  tlie  northward  of  it  a  shoal  extends 
8  miles  oflT  the  land,  and  is  very  dangerous,  as  the  soundings  give  very  short 
warning  of  its  proximity.  The  distance  from  the  shore,  could  it  be  judged  of 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  on  some  occasions  be  a  most  treacherous 
guide,  as  the  mirage  in  fine  weather  plays  about  it,  and  gives  the  land  a  very 
difierent  appearance  at  one  moment  from  that  which  it  assumes  at  another. 
There  are  no  good  landmarks  for  it.  The  bearings  from  its  extremity,  in  2| 
fathoms  of  water,  are  Cape  Blossom,  S.  66°  40'  E.  true ;  Western  High  Mount, 
iV.  17°  30'  W.  true;  and  the  West  extreme,  a  bluff  cape  near  Cape  Krusenstem, 

*  Capt.  Kellett*8  party  found  (July,  1849)  the  cask  of  flour  left  by  Beechey  twenty-three  yean 
before  to  be  quite  perfect.  The  sand  around  it  was  fh>zen  so  hard  that  it  required  enormous 
exertion  to  get  it  out. 

t  Some  Botice  of  the  visit  of  Kotzebue  in  July,  1816,  and  aldo  of  his  lieutenant,  then  Capt.  yon 
Schischmarefi;  who  paid  a  second  visit  in  1690,  was  found  by  Capt.  Beechey,  in  1626,  upon  the 
island. 

4  A 
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N.  37^  W,  true.  But  the  best  way  to  avoid  it  is  to  go  about  directly  the 
soundings  decrease  to  6  fathoms  ;  as  after  that  depth  they  shoal  so  rapidly  to 
24  fathoms,  that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  put  the  ship  round. 

HOTHAM  INLET,  off  the  entrance  of  which  the  foregoing  shoal  lies, 
escaped  the  notice  of  Kotzcbue,  and  was  named  by  Capt.  Beechey  after  Sir 
Henry  Hotham,  K.C.B.  It  is  a  broad  sheet  of  water,  and  extends  to  the  S.E. 
30  or  40  miles,  and,  at  some  distance  up,  it  was  fresh.  This  was  ascertained  by 
landing  in  the  sound  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Blossom,  at  which  place  it  was 
found  that  the  inlet  approached  the  sea  within  I J  miles.  It  is  only  navigable  for 
small  boats,  and,  being  fresh,  it  cannot  lead  to  any  sea  beyond.  It  has  but  one 
small  entrance,  so  very  narrow  and  intricate,  that  the  boats  grounded  repeatedly 
in  pursuing  it. 

To  the  North  and  West  of  the  opening  is  a  sandy  point,  at  the  back  of  which 
h  another  inlet,  which  is  about  5  miles  long  N.W.  and  S.E.,  but  its  entrance  is  so 
shallow,  that  the  gulls  waded  across  it.  On  this  sandy  neck  there  was  a  native 
burying  ground  ;  some  of  the  bodies  were  placed  on  platforms  of  drift-wood, 
covered  with  a  double  tent  of  drifl-wood,  forming  a  conical  pile. 

Cape  Krusenstern,  about  12  miles  from  this  point,  is  a  low  tongue  of  land, 
intersected  by  lakes,  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  high  cluster  of  hills,  not  in  any  way 
remarkable.  The  land  slopes  down  from  thence  to  several  rocky  clifis,  which, 
until  the  low  point  is  seen  at  the  foot  of  them,  appear  to  be  the  entrance  of  the 
Sound,  but  they  are  nearly  a  mile  inland  from  it.  The  coast  here  takes  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  northward,  and  the  current  sets  strong  against  the  bend;  which  is 
probably  the  reason  of  there  being  deep  water  close  to  the  beach,  as  also  the 
occasion  of  a  shoal  in  a  north-westerly  direction  from  the  point,  which  appears  to 
have  been  thrown  up  by  the  eddy  water. 

To  the  northward  of  this  point  there  is  a  shingly  beach,  sufficiently  steep  to 
afford  very  good  landing  when  the  water  is  smooth.  Behind  it  there  is  a  plain 
about  a  mile  wide,  extending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea,  composed  of  elastic  bog 
earth,  intersected  by  small  streams,  on  the  edges  of  which  the  buttercup,  poppy, 
bluebell,  &c.,  thrive  very  well.  In  other  parts,  however,  the  vegetation  was 
stinted. 

The  coast  hence  takes  a  N.W.  direction,  and,  at  15  miles  from  Cape  Krusenstern, 
there  is  a  range  of  hills  terminating  about  4  miles  from  the  sea,  which  n)ust  be 
the  Cape  Mulgrave  of  Capt.  Cook,  who  navigated  this  part  of  the  coast  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  see  the  land  in  front  of  the  hills,  which  is  extremely  low,  and, 
after  passing  the  Mulgrave  Range,  forms  an  extensive  plain,  intersected  by  lakes, 
near  the  beach.  These  lakes  are  situated  so  close  together,  that,  by  transporting 
a  small  boat  from  one  to  the  other,  a  very  good  inland  navigation,  if  necessary^ 
might  be  performed.  They  are  supplied  by  the  draining  of  the  land  and  the 
melting  snow,  and  discharge  their  waters  through  small  openings  in  the  shingly 
beach,  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  anything  larger  than  a  baidar ;  one  of  them 
excepted,  through  which  the  current  ran  too  strong  for  soundings  to  be  taken. 

Cape  Seppings  is  35  miles  from  the  Mulgrave  Hills,  and  9A  miles  from  Cape 
Thompson,  to  the  N.W.  This  latter,  named  after  one  of  the  navy  commission,  is 
•a  bold   promontory,  450  feet  in  height,  and  marked  with  differently   coloured 
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strata.  Capt.  Beechey  met  here,  as  he  had  done  at  most  parts  where  he  landed, 
some  Esquimaux,  who  were  friendly  and  extremely  good-natured  and  honest. 
He  visited  their  village  of  skin  tents  in  the  adjoining  valley,  upon  a  fine  stream  of 
fresh  water.  Here  the  party  were  offered  the  utmost  hospitality ;  several  dishes 
were  placed  before  them,  their  two  choicest  being  the  entrails  of  a  fine  seal,  and  a 
bowl  of  coagulated  blood.  These  not  tempting,  another  was  offered,  the  raw 
flesh  of  the  narwhal,  cut  into  lumps,  with  equal  distribution  of  the  black  and 
white  fat.  Near  this  cape  is  one  that  has  been  named  Cape  Ricord  by  the 
Russians. 

POINT  HOPE,  which  is  11  miles  from  Cape  Thompson,  is  the  western 
extremity  of  a  point  of  land  which  projects  almost  16  miles  from  the  general  line 
of  coast ;  it  is  intersected  by  several  lakes  and  small  creeks,  the  entrances  to 
which  are  on  the  North  side.  There  is  also  a  great  abundance  of  drift-wood. 
Upon  the  extremity  of  the  point  there  was  a  village  of  Esquimaux,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  very  wretched  and  forbidding,  but  gave  the  party  a  very  welcome 
reception.  The  opening  to  the  lakes  is  on  the  North  side,  and  across  this 
opening  is  a  bar,  consisting  of  pebbles  and  mud,  which  has  every  indication  of 
being  on  the  increase;  but  when  the  water  is  smooth  a  boat  may  enter,  and  she 
will  find  excellent  security  within  from  all  winds.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
Cook  and  Clerke,  who  passed  within  a  very  short  distance  of  this  point,  mistook 
the  projection  for  ice  that  had  been  driven  against  the  land,  and  omitted  to  mark 
it  in  their  charts. 

Capt.  Beechey,  in  passing  along  the  coast  between  this  point  and  Kotzebue 
Sound,  in  July  and  August,  found  a  current  setting  along  the  coast  in  a  northerly 
direction,  so  strong,  at  times,  that  it  carried  the  ship  to  leeward,  notwithstanding 
she  beat  the  whole  day  with  every  sail  set.  It  varied  in  velocity  from  1  ^  to  3^ 
miles  per  hour,  and  was  strongest  in-shore.  It  was  very  constant,  and  the  water 
was  much  fresher  than  the  ordinary  sea- water.  Capt.  Beechey  makes  the  following 
observations  on  it : — **  It  is  necessary  here  to  give  some  farther  particulars  of  this 
current,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between 
the  two  continents  was  setting  into  the  Polar  .Sea  at  so  considerable  a  rate.  By 
sinking  the  patent  log  first  5  fathoms,  and  then  3  fathoms,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  first  instance  six  hours,  and  in  the  latter  twelve  hours,  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  there  was  no  current  at  either  of  those  depths;  but,  at  the 
distance  of  9  feet  from  the  surface,  the  motion  of  the  water  was  nearly  equal  to 
that  at  the  top.  Hence  we  must  conclude  that  the  current  was  superficial,  and 
confined  to  a  depth  of  between  9  and  12  feet. 

**  By  the  freshness  of  the  water  alongside,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  current  was  occasioned  by  the  many  rivers  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  at  difierent  parts  of  the  coast,  beginning  with 
Schischmareff  Inlet.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  sea,  off  that  place,  was  102502, 
from  which  it  gradually  decreased,  and  at  our  station,  off  Point  Hope,  was 
1'0173,  the  temperature  at  each  being  58°.  On  the  other  hand  the  strength  of 
the  stream  had  gradually  increased  from  half  a  mile  an  hour  to  3  miles,  which 
was  its  greatest  rapidity.  So  f^r  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact;  but 
why  this  body  of  water  should  continually  press  to  the  northward,  in  preference 
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to  taking  any  other  direction,  or  gradually  expending  itself  in  the  sea,   is   a 
question  of  considerable  interest." — (Part  i.  pp.  265-6.) 

From  the  entrance  to  the  lakes  previously  mentioned  the  coast  runs  nearly 
North,  true,  for  7  and  8  miles,  to  Capes  Dyer  and  Lewis,  respectively- 

CAPE  LISBURNE,  of  Capt.  Cook,  is  5J  miles  North  of  Cape  Lewis.  It  is 
a  mountain  which,  at  the  point,  is  849  feet  above  the  sea,  and  at  so  short  a 
distance  from  it  on  one  side,  that  it  was  fearful  to  look  down  upon  the  beach 
below.  The  basis  of  the  mountain  was  flint  of  the  purest  kind,  and  limestone^ 
abounding  in  fossil  shells,  enchinites,  and  marine  animals. 

The  mountain  was  ascended  by  a  valley,  which  collected  the  tributary  streams 
of  the  mountain,  and  poured  them  in  a  cascade  from  the  beach.  There  was  very 
little  soil  in  the  valley  ;  the  stones  were  covered  with  a  thick,  wet,  swampy  moss, 
which  was  traversed  with  difficulty.  Vegetation,  however,  was  as  luxurious  as  io 
Kotzebue  Sound,  more  than  100  miles  to  the  southward,  or,  what  is  of  more 
consequence,  more  than  that  distance  farther  from  the  great  barrier  of  ice. 
Several  reindeer  were  feeding  on  this  luxuriant  pasture ;  the  cliffs  were  coyered 
with  birds,  and  the  swamps  generated  myriads  of  mosquitoes,  which  were  more 
persevering,  if  possible,  than  those  at  Chamisso  Island. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Blo$som*s  barge,  which  had  been  despatched  to 
examine  the  coast  to  the  northward,  met  on  her  return  with  such  tempestuous 
weather,  that  she  doubled  this  windy  cape  with  great  difficulty.  "  At  2^  p.m., 
September  6th,  we  got  within  the  influence  of  the  variable  winds,  occasioned  by 
the  steep  and  high  land  of  the  cape.  The  bubble  and  agitation  of  the  sea 
exceeded  any  idea  of  the  kind  we  had  formed,  and  broke  over  the  boat  in  every 
direction  ;  we  had  no  means  of  extricating  her.  The  gusts  of  wind  that  came 
from  every  quarter,  lasting  but  a  moment,  left  us  no  prospect  of  getting  cJear. 
We  were  at  this  time  about  2  miles  from  the  land.  The  wind  in*shore  of  us  blew 
with  astonishing  violence;  the  eddies  from  the  hills  making  whirlwinds,  which 
carried  up  the  spray  equal  in  height  to  the  mountain." — (Part  ii.  p.  320.) 

At  Cape  Lisburne  the  coast  turns  to  the  eastward  at  nearly  right  angles,  and 
the  coast  being  lower,  some  lakes  are  formed  within  the  beach,  which  were  open 
to  the  sea  when  the  Blossom  passed  them  in  August,  but  which  entrances  were 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  waves  in  the  following  month.  At  about  5  miles  from 
the  cape  is  one  of  these  lakes,  larger  than  the  others.  Continuing  eastward  along 
the  coast,  at  32  miles  from  Cape  Lisburne,  we  reach  Cape  Sabine,  which  is  low, 
and  projects  but  slightly  from  the  general  line  of  coast,  which  here  begins  to 
trend  to  the  north-eastward. 

CAPE  BEAUFORT  is  situated  in  the  depth  of  a  great  bay  formed  between 
Cape  Lisburne  and  Icy  Cape,  and  is  the  last  point  where  the  hills  come  close 
down  by  the  sea,  by  reason  of  the  coast  line  curving  to  the  northward,  while  the 
range  of  hills  continues  its  former  direction.  From  the  rugged  mountains  of 
limestone  and  flint  at  Cape  Lisburne,  there  is  a  uniform  descent  to  the  rounded 
hills  of  sandstone  at  Cape  Beaufort.  The  range,  however,  is  broken  by  extensive 
valleys,  intersected  by  lakes  and  rivers.  Some  of  these  lakes  border  upon  tbm 
sea,  and  in  the  summer  months  are  accessible  to  baidars,  or  even  large  boats;; 
but  as  soon  as  the  current  from  the  beds  of  thawing  snow  inland  ceases,  the  ii%«'' 
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throws  up  a  bar  across  the  mouths  of  them,  and  they  cannot  be  entered.  The 
beach,  at  the  places  where  Capt.  Beechey's  party  landed,  was  shingle  and  mud, 
the  country  mossy  and  swampy,  and  infested  with  mosquitoes.  They  noticed 
recent  tracks  of  wolves,  and  of  some  cloven-footed  animals,  and  saw  several 
ptarmigans,  ortolans,  and  a  lark.  Very  little  drift-wood  had  found  its  way  upon 
this  part  of  the  coast. 

Cape  Beaufort,  as  before  mentioned,  is  composed  of  sandstone,  enclosing  bits 
of  petrified  wood  and  rushes,  and  is  traversed  by  narrow  veins  of  coal,  lying  in 
an  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.  direction.  That  at  the  surface  was  dry,  but  some  pieces, 
which  had  been  thrown  up  by  some  burrowing  animal,  probably  the  ermine, 
burned  very  well. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Beaufort  trends  more  to  the  northward,  and  at  17  leagues 
distant  from  it  is  Point  Lay,  About  this  point  the  outer  coast  is  formed  of  a  strip 
of  shingle  or  sand,  150  yards  in  width,  and  about  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Within  this  outer  line  is  an  extensive  lake,  which  extends,  with  some  interruptions, 
for  above  120  miles,  and  from  2  to  6  miles  broad.  This  lake  is  connected  with 
the  sea  at  high  tide,  and  the  water  is  consequently  salt ;  yet,  by  digging  at  the 
distance  of  less  than  a  yard  from  its  margin,  some  water  sufficiently  fresh  to 
drink  was  obtained ;  a  resource  of  which  the  natives  appeared  to  be  well  aware. 
An  abundance  of  drift-wood  was  heaped  up  on  the  upper  part  of  the  shingle. 
The  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  some  were  worm-eaten  ;  but  the  greater 
part  appeared  to  have  been  only  a  short  time  at  sea,  and  all  of  it  that  was 
examined  was  pine. 

At  the  time  of  the  Blossom's  visit,  at  the  end  of  August,  1826,  immense  (locks 
of  ducks,  consisting  entirely  of  young  ones  and  females,  were  seen  migrating  to 
the  southward.  The  young  ones  could  not  fly.  From  the  desolate  appearance 
of  the  coast,  at  the  point  on  which  they  landed,  they  scarcely  expected  to  find  a 
human  being ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  set  their  foot  on  shore  than  a  baidar  full 
of  Esquimaux  landed  just  by.  The  ebb  set  to  S.S.W.  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot ; 
the  flood  ran  to  N.  J  E.  at  the  same  rate,  an  evidence  that  it  comes  from  the 
southward. 

Drift-wood  was  everywhere  abundant,  though  least  so  on  such  parts  of  the  coast 
as  had  a  western  aspect,  but  without  any  apparent  reason  for  this  diflPerence.  The 
soundings  off  the  coast  are  everywhere  regular,  and  should  the  ice  be  drifted 
against  this  outer  strip  of  land,  by  transporting  a  small  boat  over  the  narrow 
necks  separating  the  lakes,  a  good  inland  navigation  might  be  performed.  The 
habitations  of  the  Esquimaux  are  invariably  upon  the  low  strips  of  sand  bordering 
on  the  lakes. 

ICY  CAPE  is  38  miles  northward  of  Point  Lay,  and  is  the  farthest  point 
reached  by  Capt.  Cook,  who  applied  the  name  to  it  from  the  quantity  of 
ice  which  surrounded  it ;  but  none  was  visible  when  the  Blossom  was  here  in 
August,  1826. 

The  cape  is  very  low,  and  has  the  large  lake  previously  alluded  to  at  the  back 
of  it,  which  here  receives  the  waters  of  a  considerable  river,  and  communicating 
with  the  sea  through  a  narrow  channel,  much  encumbered  with  shoals.  The 
main  land  on  both  sides  of  Icy  Cape,  from  Wainwright  Inlet  on  one  side  to  Cape 
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Beaufort  on  the  other,  is  flat,  and  covered  with  swampy  moss.  It  presents  a 
line  of  low  mud  cliffs,  between  which  and  the  shingly  beach  there  is  the  succes- 
sion of  narrow  lakes  capable  of  being  navigated  by  baidars  or  small  boats. 

Off  here  a  great  many  black  whales  were  seen,  more  than  was  remembered 
even  in  Baffin's  Bay.  There  are  several  winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux 
upon  the  cape* 

The  Blohsom  Shoals  lie  immediately  off  Icy  Cape.  They  consist  of  several 
successive  banks,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  lying  parallel  with  the 
coast  line.  Upon  the  outer  ones  there  were  only  3 J  and  4  fathoms  ;  and  upon 
the  inner  bank  so  little  water  that  the  sea  broke  continually  over  it.  Between 
the  shoals  there  were  9  and  10  fathoms,  with  very  irregular  casts.  These  shoals 
are  probably  the  effect  of  the  large  river  which  here  empties  itself  into  the  sea  ; 
though  they  may  be  occasioned  by  heavy  ice  grounding  off  the  point  and  being 
fixed  to  the  bottom,  as  upon  endeavouring  to  weigh  the  Blossom*8  anchor,  the 
chain  broke  after  a  very  heavy  strain.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  these  shoals 
might  afford  shelter  from  the  pressure  of  ice,  should  it  be  necessary  for  a  vessel  to 
get  within  them. 

From  Icy  Cape  the  outer  coast  continues  in  one  low  unbroken  line  to  the  east- 
ward, and  is  covered  with  a  thick  peat,  which  retains  the  water,  making  it  very 
swampy  and  almost  impassable.  Upon  the  beach  is  abundance  of  coal  and  drift- 
wood. The  former  is  interspersed  with  the  shingle  and  sand ;  and  the  latter,  in 
some  parts,  is  very  abundant,  and  is  forced  high  upon  the  beach,  probably  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ice  when  driven  against  the  coast. 

Wainwright  Inlet  is  40  miles  eastward  of  Icy  Cape,  and  appears  to  be  a 
spacious  opening  or  lake,  the  estuary  of  a  considerable  river.  Its  South  entrance 
point  was  named  Point  Marsh  ;  its  northern.  Cape  Collie  ;  between  them  is  the 
mouth,  having  a  shoal  across  connected  with  the  land  on  the  northern  side,  but 
with  a  channel  for  boats  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  country  around  is  low, 
covered  with  a  brown  moss,  and  intersected  with  watercourses.  To  the  north- 
ward of  the  entrance  of  the  lake  the  coast  becomes  higher,  and  presents  an 
extensive  range  of  mud  cliffs,  terminating  in  a  cape,  which,  however,  is  some  little 
distance  inland. 

The  natives,  taking  advantage  of  this  elevated  ground,  had  constructed  their 
winter  residences  in  it ;  they  were  very  numerous,  and  extended  some  distance 
along  the  coast.     Here,  too,  they  form  their  stores  of  pemmican,  &c. 

During  the  progress  of  the  expedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  1849,  this 
inlet  was  examined  by  Capt.  Kellett,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  wintering  station 
for  the  Plover,  The  report  returned  was  : — "  That  the  channel  was  very  narrow 
and  winding ;  that  9  feet  was  the  most  water  that  could  with  certainty  be  carried  in 
(10  feet  was  found  after),  and  that  even  to  ensure  that  depth  the  channel  would 
require  close  buoying ;  that  a  fair  wind  or  a  calm,  so  that  a  vessel  might  either 
sail  or  be  towed  in,  was  necessary,  the  channel  being  too  narrow  and  intricate  to 
warp  through.  Once  in,  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  water,  and  a  convenient  spot 
for  the  Plover  to  winter,  alongside  a  bank,  well  sheltered.  The  natives  told  thea 
that  a  considerable  river  runs  into  it ;  at  least  one  that  they  can  in  their  baidan 
navigate  for  many  days ;  and  that  it  ran  to  the  S.E. ;  that  on  its  banks,  and  ip 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  inlet,  the  reindeer  collected  in  great  numbers,  in  their 
progress  northerly  and  on  their  return  South."* 

To  the  northward  of  Cape  Collie  the  coast  preserves  the  same  N.E.  direction, 
and  at  16  miles  from  it  is  Point  Belcher.  The  outer  cast,  midway  between,  is 
low,  but  more  dry  than  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Wainwright  Inlet,  with  a  beach  of 
sand  and  gravel  mixed,  upon  which  there  was  also  an  abundance  of  coal  and 
drift-wood.  Several  native  yourts  were  seen  here,  and  the  coast  was  more 
populous  than  anywhere  to  the  southward. 

Point  Franklin,  which  is  18  miles  E.N.E.,  (rue,  from  Point  Belcher,  is  the 
outermost  point  of  a  chain  of  sandy  islands,  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
land,  and  extending  towards  the  latter  point.  They  were  named  the  Seahorse 
Islands.  The  surface  of  the  beach  at  Cape  Franklin  was  a  tine  sand  ;  but  by 
<^i^gi>^&  ^  ^6w  inches  down  it  was  mixed  with  coal.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  preceding 
shores,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  drift-wood. 

From  the  cape  the  coast,  still  consisting  of  a  chain  of  islands  lying  off  the 
main  land,  turns  to  the  S.E.,  and  unites  with  the  land,  forming  a  bay,  which  was 
named  Peard  Bay,  after  the  Brst  lieutenant  of  the  Blossom. 

From  the  bottom  of  Peard  Bay  the  coast  assumes  a  different  aspect,  and  a  few 
miles  beyond  consists  of  clay  cliffs,  about  50  feet  high,  and  presented  an  ice 
formation  resembling  that  which  has  been  described  in  Eschscholtz  Bay.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  flat,  and  was  only  partially  covered  with  snow  in  the 
middle  of  August.  At  about  13  miles  from  the  commencement  of  the  higher 
coast  a  river  discharges  itself  into  a  lake  within  this  shingly  beach,  the  water  of 
which  being  perfectly  fresh  will  afford  supplies. 

Refuge  I  Filet  is  about  15  miles  N.E.  of  this  river,  into  which  the  current  was 
setting  very  fast,  and  carrying  the  ice  with  it,  when  the  Blossom* s  barge  was 
returning  at  the  end  of  August,  occasioning  great  difficulty  in  tracking  her  against 
the  wind,  which  was  dead  against  them. 

Cape  Smyth,  so  named  after  the  officer  who  accompanied  the  boat  expedition, 
is  10  miles  from  Refuge  Inlet.  It  is  about  45  feet  in  height.  Upon  it  was  a 
village,  as  there  was  also  upon  the  N.E.  point  of  Refuge  Inlet. 

POINT  BARROW,  which  is  16  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Smyth,  is  the  north-wesiern- 
most  extreme  of  the  American  continent.  It  is  126  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Icy 
Cape  and  only  146  from  the  extreme  of  Capt.  (afterwards  Sir  John)  Franklin's 
exploration  westward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River ;  so  that  the  two 
expeditions  designed  to  co-operate  with  each  other  were  only  separated  by  this 
short  interval,  afterwards  filled  up  by  the  overland  expeditions  of  Messrs.  Dease 
and  Simpson,  and  subsequently  explored  in  1849  by  the  Nancy  Dawson, 

The  cape  was  named  after  Sir  John  Barrow,  of  the  British  Admiralty,  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  arctic  expedition. 

Point  Barrow  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a  spit  of  land,  which  juts  out  6  or  8 
miles  from  the  more  regular  coast  line.     From  Cape  Smyth  the  coast  slopes 

*  On  approaching  Wainwrif^ht  Inlet,  July  25th,  1849,  Capt  Kellett  says  that  the  vast  Bumber 
of  walruses  that  surrounded  thenn  kept  up  a  continual  bellowing  or  grunting.  The  barking  of 
the  innumerable  seals,  the  small  whales,  and  the  immense  flocks  of  ducks  continually  rising  from 
the  water  as  they  neared  them,  warned  them  of  the  approach  to  the  ice,  although  the  tempera- 
ture wail  still  high.    They  made  the  land  about  10  miles  to  the  North  of  Wainwright  Inlet. 
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regularly  to  the  northward,  and  this  peninsula  is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a 
neck,  which  does  not  exceed  1}  miles  in  breadth,  and  appears  in  some  places 
less.  The  extremity  was  broader  than  any  other  part,  and  had  several  small 
lakes  of  water  on  it,  which  were  frozen  over  at  the  end  of  August,  1829.  On  the 
eastern  side  of  this  peninsula  was  a  large  Esquimaux  village,  consisting  entirely  of 
yourts,  the  natives  of  which  were  inclined  to  be  troublesome  to  the  boat's  party, 
leaving  no  doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  fate  of  a  crew  falling  into  their  power. 

The  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  cape  was  named  Elson  Bay,  in  compliment 
to  the  officer  of  the  barge. 

The  position  of  Point  Barrow  was  ascertained  to  be  lat.  71°  23'  31*  N.,  Ion. 
156°  21'  30"  W.  The  azimuth  sighu  made  the  variation  41°  E.;  that  observed 
on  thin  ice  was  42°  15'  E. 

The  current  about  Point  Barrow  was  found  to  be  setting  at  the  rate  of  3^  miles 
an  hour,  N.E.  true,  and  the  ice  was  all  drilling  to  that  quarter. 

The  western  coast  of  America  terminates  at  Point  Barrow.  Beyond  this  it 
extends  to  the  eastward,  and  hitherto  has  been  un traversed  by  any  sailing  vessel. 
Even  Point  Barrow  itself  cannot  always  be  approached  by  boats  during  the 
open  season.  The  coast  to  the  eastward  has  only  been  explored  through  the 
indomitable  courage  and  submission  to  privation  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the 
arctic  expeditions  despatched  at  different  intervals.  In  a  nautical  view,  it  is 
therefore  utterly  unimportant ;  in  a  scientific  light,  it  is  most  interesting.  It  may 
very  fairly  be  presumed,  that,  with  the  exploring  expeditions  now  in  operation  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  party,  that  our  knowledge  will  be  completed,  and 
all  farther  curiosity  as  to  the  nature  and  phenomena  of  these  remote  regions  will 
remain  unsatisfied  for  many  years,  perhaps  for  ever. 


We  have  thus  brought  the  reader  from  one  extremity  of  America  to  the  other  ; 
from  the  stormy  and  inclement,  but  comparatively  well  known  country  of  Tierradel 
Fuego  and  Patagonia,  through  all  the  varieties  of  temperate  and  tropical  climates, 
to  the  El  Dorado  of  the  present  day,  and  by  the  fertile  and  productive  countries 
as  yet  only  frequented  by  the  British  or  Russian  fur-hunters,  to  the  icy  regions 
last  described.  In  all  this  wonderful  extent  of  coast  line,  unparalleled  for  the 
uniformity  of  its  direction,  the  reader  will  have  seen  the  vast  variety  of  aspects 
under  which  nature  presents  itself.  But  up  to  the  present  time  the  whole  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  countries  within  it  have  remained  comparatively  dormant.  In 
some  parts  the  climate  utterly  precludes  all  prospect  of  advancement.  In  others 
political  dissensions,  and  the  consequent  insecurity  of  property,  are  the  barriers 
to  all  commerce.  In  the  more  remote  North,  possessing  every  requisite  for  the 
comfort  and  support  of  a  vast  population  in  many  parts,  the  great  distance  from 
all  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world  has  acted  as  a  barrier  to  colonization.  All 
these  causes,  which  diminish  the  importance  of  the  countries  we  have  described^ 
appear,  however,  to  be  on  the  wane;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  TOy 
few  years  will  see  the  relative  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  Pacific  OD  $; 
very  different  basis  to  what  it  is  when  these  pages  are  issued.  i  , 
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It  was,  as  has  been  before  alluded  to,  long  a  problem  of  very  great  interest  to 
the  world,  what  was  the  termination  to  the  North  of  the  Great  Ocean?  which  was 
solved,  though  not  satisfactorily,  by  Behring  in  1741 .  The  true  nature  of  this  limit 
to  the  world  of  waters  was  first  more  exactly  ascertained  by  Capt.  Cook's  last 
expedition.  The  Resolution  and  Discovery  reached  this  icy  barrier  in  the  summer 
of  1778  ;  and  again,  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Clerke,  in  1779.  Since  that  time, 
more  than  one  navigator  has  visited  this  remote  region,  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  scientific  interests  rather  than  commercial  importance  have 
led  to  these  explorations.  But  as  of  late  years  these  waters  have  been  much 
frequented  for  the  pursuit  of  the  whale  fishery,  more  is  known  concerning  them 
Yet,  from  the  analogy  of  other  tracts  of  the  ocean,  it  must  be  presumed  that 
this  region  in  its  turn  will  become  abandoned,  ere  long,  to  its  original  solitudes. 

The  BARRIER  OF  ICE  extending  from  the  shores  of  America  to  those  of 
Asia  possesses  all  the  peculiarities  incident  to  the  similar  natural  features  in 
other  regions.  It  varies  in  its  extent,  or  rather  its  encroachments,  on  the  open 
sea  to  the  southward  of  it  in  difierent  seasons,  and  therefore  no  absolute  descrip- 
tion can  be  given  of  its  limits.  The  few  following  extracts  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  its  character. 

Icy  Cape,  on  the  American  shore,  would  appear  to  be  a  frequent  limit  to  its 
southern  side.  This  cape  was  much  encumbered  when  Cook  discovered  it  in 
August,  1778  ;  hence  its  name.  When  Capt.  Beechey  visited  it  in  the  Blossom, 
in  the  same  month  of  1826,  there  was  none  visible ;  but,  on  sending  his  barge  to 
explore  the  coast  to  the  northward,  it  was  found  that  strong  northerly  currents 
had  drifted  it  in  that  direction,  and  it  was  not  until  they  approached  Cape  Smyth 
and  Point  Barrow,  that  the  pack  was  found  to  close  with  the  coast.  But  this 
advance  was  not  unattended  with  danger,  for,  before  they  could  return,  the  body 
of  ice  had  closed,  or  nearly  closed,  with  the  coast  as  far  as  Point  Franklin,  in 
lat.  71^.  The  packed  ice  to  the  northward  was  from  6  to  14  feet  high.  At  100 
miles  westward  of  this  part  the  main  pack  was  found  to  reach  to  71^  10^. 

In  the  following  year,  or  in  August,  1827,  a  new  arrangement  was  found. 
The  main  body  of  the  ice  was  many  miles  to  the  southward  of  its  former  limits, 
and  reached  within  a  few  miles  of  Icy  Cape ;  and  from  this  its  edge  extended  in 
a  West  and  W.S.W.  direction,  to  below  70°,  in  Ion.  168°  W.  Thus  in  one 
year  it  had  increased  nearly  a  degree  beyond  its  first  limits. 

When  Capt.  Cook  came  here  in  1778,  he  came  on  the  main  pack  on  August 
17th,  in  lat.  70°  41',  that  is,  a  little  to  the  North  of  Icy  Cape.  It  was  here 
quite  impenetrable,  and  extended  W.  by  N.  and  E.  by  S.  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  It  was  compact  as  a  wall,  and  10  feet  high,  at  least;  its  surface 
extremely  rugged,  and  farther  North  it  appeared  much  higher.  The  vicinity  of 
the  edge  of  the  main  body  was  indicated  by  a  prodigious  number  of  sea-horses 
(morses),  whose  roaring  or  braying  gave  them  notice  of  its  proximity.  The  whole 
of  it  was  a  moveable  mass,  for  within  two  or  three  days  it  had  drifted  down  to 
69°  40^.  When  approaching  the  Asiatic  coast,  which  he  had  done  by  coasting, 
more  or  less,  along  the  barrier,  on  August  27,  he  says :— <'  Having  but  little  wind, 

4  B 
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1  went  with  the  boats  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice ;  1  found  it  coiisisting  of 
loose  pieces,  of  various  extent,  and  so  close  together  that  I  could  hardly  enter  the 
outer  edge  with  a  boat ;  and  it  was  as  impossible  for  ships  to  enter  it  as  if  it  had 
been  so  many  rocks.  I  took  particular  notice,  that  it  was  all  pure,  transparent 
ice,*  except  the  upper  surface,  which  was  a  little  porous.  It  appeared  to  be 
entirely  composed  of  frozen  snow,  and  to  have  been  all  formed  at  sea;  for, 
setting  aside  the  improbability,  or  rather  impossibility,  of  such  large  masses 
floating  out  of  rivers,  in  which  there  is  hardly  water  for  a  boat,  none  of  the 
productions  of  the  land  were  found  incorporated  or  fixed  in  it,  which  must  ha^e 
unavoidably  been  the  case  had  it  been  formed  in  rivers,  either  great  or  small. 
The  pieces  of  ice  which  formed  the  outer  edge  of  the  field  were  from  40  to  50  yards 
in  extent  to  4  or  5 ;  and  I  judged  that  the  larger  pieces  reached  30  feet,  or  more, 
under  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  also  appeared  to  me  very  improbable  that  this 
ice  could  have  been  the  production  of  the  preceding  winter  alone ;  I  should 
suppose  it  rather  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  great  many  winters.  Nor  was 
it  less  improbable,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  little  that  remained  of  the  summer 
could  destroy  the  tenth  part  of  what  now  subsisted  of  this  mass ;  for  the  sun 
had  already  exerted  upon  it  the  full  influence  of  his  rays.  Indeed,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  sun  contributes  very  little  toward  reducing  these  great  masses; 
for,  although  that  luminary  is  a  considerable  while  above  the  horizon,  it  seldom 
shines  out  for  more  than  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and  often  is  not  seen  for  several 
days  in  succession.  It  is  the  wind,  or  rather  the  waves  raised  by  the  wind,  that 
brings  down  the  bulk  of  these  enormous  masses,  by  grinding  one  piece  against 
another,  and  by  undermining  and  washing  away  those  parts  that  lie  exposed  to 
the  surge  of  the  sea.  This  was  evident,  from  our  observing  that  the  apper 
surface  of  many  pieces  had  been  partly  washed  away,  while  the  base  or  under 
part  remained  firm  for  several  fathoms  round  that  which  appeared  above  water^ 
exactly  like  a  shoal  round  an  elevated  rock.  We  measured  the  depth  of  ^ater 
upon  one,  and  found  it  to  be  fifteen  feet,  so  that  the  ships  might  have  sailed  over 
it.  If  I  had  not  measured  this  depth  I  would  not  have  believed  that  there  was 
sufficient  weight  of  ice  above  the  surface  to  have  sunk  the  other  so  much  below  it. 
Thus  it  may  happen,  that  more  ice  is  destroyed  in  one  stormy  season  than  is 
formed  in  several  winters,  and  an  endless  accumulation  is  prevented.  But  that 
there  is  always  a  remaining  store,  every  one  who  has  been  upon  the  spot  will 
conclude,  and  none  but  closet  studying  philosophers  will  dispute. '*t  This  was 
about  latitude  69^  20'.  The  following  day  he  sailed  for  and  discovered  the 
Asiatic  coast  at  Cape  North,  which  may  thus  be  taken  as  the  western  limit  of 
this  barrier. 

In  the  ensuing  year,  1779,  after  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  commodore, 
Capt.  Gierke,  the  second  in  command,  took  the  two  ships  up  to  the  northward 
again ;  but  in  this  season  it  was  a  month  earlier.  It  will  be  needless  to  follow 
them  in  their  progress :  but  so  far  as  their  experience  went,  it  appeared  that  the 

*  Clear  and  transparent  ice  has  recently  been  shown  by  Dr.  Faraday  and  others  to  be  OM'dt 
the  purest  substances  in  nature,  and  therefore  eminently  adapted  for  supplies  of  water.  .80n|l 
remarks  on  this  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix.  ^ 

t  Vol.  ii.  pp.  462-8.  .      * 
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sea  to  the  northward  of  Behring's  Strait  is  clearer  of  ice  in  August  than  in  July. 
Tiie  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  two  attempts  : — 

'^  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  year  1778,  we  did  not  meet  with  the  ice  till 
we  advanced  to  the  latitude  of  70°,  and  on  August  17th,  and  then  we  found  it  in 
compact  bodies,  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  of  which  a  part 
or  the  whole  was  moveable,  since,  by  its  drifting  down  upon  us,  we  narrowly 
escaped  being  hemmed  in  between  it  and  the  land.  After  experiencing  both  how 
fruitless  and  dangerous  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  North,  between 
the  ice  and  the  land,  we  stood  over  to  the  Asiatic  side,  between  the  latitude  of 
69°  and  70°,  frequently  encountering,  in  this  tract,  large  and  extensive  fields  of 
ice ;  and  though  by  reason  of  the  fogs,  and  thickness  of  the  weather,  we  were 
not  able  absolutely  and  entirely  to  trace  a  connected  line  of  it  across,  yet  we 
were  sure  to  meet  with  it  before  we  reached  the  latitude  of  70°,  whenever  we 
attempted  to  stand  to  the  northward.  On  the  26th  of  August,  in  lat.  69  j°,  and 
Ion.  184°  £.,  we  were  obstructed  by  it  in  such  quantities  as  made  it  impossible 
for  us  to  pass  either  to  the  North  or  West,  and  obliged  us  to  run  along  the  edge 
of  it  to  the  S.S.W.  till  we  saw  land,  which  we  afterwards  found  to  be  the  coast 
of  Asia.  With  the  season  thus  far  advanced,  the  weather  setting  in  with  snow 
and  sleet,  and  other  signs  of  approaching  winter,  we  abandoned  our  enterprise 
for  that  time. 

*^  In  this  second  attempt  we  could  do  little  more  than  confirm  the  observations 
we  had  made  in  the  first ;  for  we  were  never  able  to  approach  the  continent  of 
Asia  higher  than  the  latitude  of  67°,  nor  that  of  America  on  any  parts,  excepting 
a  few  leagues  between  the  latitude  of  68°  and  68°  20^,  that  were  not  seen  last 
year.  We  were  now  obstructed  by  ice  3°  lower,  and  our  endeavours  to  push  to 
the  northward  were  principally  confined  to  the  mid-space  between  the  two  coasts. 
We  penetrated  near  3°  farther  on  the  American  side  than  on  the  Asiatic,  meeting 
with  the  ice  both  years  sooner,  and  in  greater  quantities,  on  the  latter  coast.  As 
we  advanced  to  the  North  we  still  found  the  ice  more  compact  and  solid  ;  yet  as, 
in  our  different  traverses  from  side  to  side,  we  passed  over  spaces  which  had  before 
been  covered  with  it,  we  conjectured  that  most  of  what  we  saw  was  moveable. 
Its  height,  on  a  medium,  we  took  to  be  from  8  to  10  feet,  and  that  of  the  highest 
from  16  to  18.  We  again  tried  the  currents  there,  and  found  them  unequal,  but 
never  to  exceed  a  mile  an  hour ;  by  comparing  the  reckoning  with  the  observa- 
tions, we  also  found  the  current  to  set  in  different  ways,  yet  more  from  the  S.W. 
than  any  other  quarter  ;  but  whatever  their  direction  might  be,  their  effect  was  so 
trifling,  that  no  conclusions  respecting  the  existence  of  any  passage  to  the  north- 
ward could  be  drawn  from  them.  We  found  the  month  of  July  to  be  infinitely 
colder  than  that  of  August.  The  thermometer  in  July  was  once  at  28°,  and  very 
commonly  at  30°  ;  whereas  the  last  year  in  August  it  was  rare  to  have  it  as  low 
as  the  freezing  point.  In  both  seasons  we  had  some  high  winds,  all  of  which 
came  from  the  S.W.  We  were  subject  to  fogs,  whenever  the  wind  was  moderate, 
from  whatever  quarter  ;  but  they  attended  southerly  winds  more  constantly  than 
contrary  ones."* 

*  Gapt  Gierke,  in  CooWb  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  pp.  270  7. 
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These  entracts  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character  of  the  ice  at  the 
respective  periods.  They  have  beea  visited  more  recently  by  the  expeditions 
under  Capts.  Kellett  and  Moore,  in  H.M.S.  Herald  ^nd  Plover,  in  search  of  the 
parties  under  Sir  John  Franklin.  Without  entering  into  any  irrelevant  detail, 
we  will  insert  the  account  of  the  progress  along  the  ice  as  given  in  the  newspapers 
at  the  end  of  January,  1850.     Capt.  Kellett's  letter  has  the  following  : — 

'•July  26th,  1849. — At4^a.m.  the  ice  could  be  seen  in  heavy  masses,  extending 
from  the  shore  near  the  Sea-horse  Islands,  S.E.  from  Point  Barrow.  At  6^  we 
were  obliged  to  heave-to,  in  consequence  of  a  dense  fog :  this  cleared  off  at  IP  3CK. 
The  Plover  was  close  to,  but  neither  the  boats  nor  the  yacht  were  in  sight. 

"  We  both  made  sail,  steering  true  North,  and  were  at  1*  p.m.  in  lat.  71®  5', 
where  we  made  the  heavily-packed  ice,  extending  as  nearly  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  from  N.W.  by  W.  to  N.E.  At  this  time  we  had  soundings  in  40  fathoms 
mud,  the  deepest  water  we  have  had  since  leaving  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence* 
We  continued  running  along  the  pack  until  8^  p.m.,  when,  a  thick  fog  coming 
on,  we  ran  2  or  3  miles  South,  and  hove  to,  the  wind  blowing  from  N.N.E., 
and  directly  off  the  ice.     We  had  run  along  it  30  miles. 

*'The  pack  was  composed  of  a  dirty-coloured  ice,  not  more  than  5  or  6  feet 
high,  except  some  pinnacles  deeply  seated  in  the  pack,  which  had  no  doubt 
been  thrown  up  by  the  floes  coming  in  contact.  Every  few  miles  the  ice  streamed 
off  from  the  pack,  through  which  the  Plover  sailed. 

"  July  29th.— At  1*  30'  the  fog  cleared  off;  the  pack  from  N.N.W.  to  N.N.E., 
distant  about  6  miles.  Made  sail  during  the  forenoon,  running  through  streams 
of  loose  ice.  At  10*"  passed  some  large  and  heavy  floes.  Commander  Moore, 
considering  them  sufficiently  heavy  and  extensive  to  obtain  a  suite  of  magnetical 
observations,  dropped  the  Plover  through  between  them,  and  made  fast  with  the 
ice  anchors  under  the  lee  of  the  largest  in  a  most  seamanlike  manner. 

'*  I  landed  on  the  floe,  with  Lieut.  Trollope.  The  latitude,  time,  and  variatioQ 
were  obtained  on  it  (lat.  71°  SO'  N.,  Ion.  162°  5'  W.) ;  but  the  other  observations 
were  vitiated  by  its  motion  in  azimuth ;  and,  by  its  constant  breaking  away,  the 
level  would  not  stand.     We  had  28  fathoms,  mud,  alongside  it,  and  no  current. 

''  I  found  the  ice  driving  slowly  to  the  southward,  with  the  N.N.E.  wind  blowing 
fresh.  Very  few  walruses  and  but  a  single  diver  seen.  The  general  height  of 
this  floe  was  5  feet,  and  about  a  mile  in  extent ;  on  it  were  found  pebbles  and  mud, 
which  led  Commander  Moore  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  in  contact  with  the  land. 
**  At  3^  p.m.  the  Plover  slipped  from  the  ice,  and  both  ships,  with  a  N.E. 
wind,  made  sail  westerly,  until  6^  p.m.,  when  we  hauled  up  true  North,  having 
no  ice  in  sight  in  that  direction,  and  only  from  the  masthead  on  the  weather 
beam.  A  fine  clear  night,  running  along  6  and  7  knots ;  temperature  of  the 
water,  40°;  depth,  21  fathoms  (increasing). 

"  At  midnight  the  latitude  was  obtained  by  the  inferior  passage  of  the  sun.  At 
5*  a.m.  the  temperature  of  the  water  had  fallen  to  36°,  and  almost  at  the  same 
instant  the  ice  was  reported  from  the  masthead.  Between  this  time  and  7*  a.m. 
(when  we  hove-to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  pack)  we  ran  10*5,  so  that  I  conuder 
1 1  miles  to  be  about  the  distance  that  pack  ice  can  be  seen  in  clear  weather  from 
a  ship's  masthead. 
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"  The  pack  was  of  dirty-coloured  ice,  showing  an  outline  without  a  break  in  it 
5  or  6  feet  high,  with  columns  and  pinnacles  much  higher  some  distance  in. 
Although  the  wind  was  off  the  pack,  there  was  not  a  particle  of  loose  or  drift  ice 
from  it;  our  soundings  had  gradually  increased  to  35  fathoms,  soft  blue  mud. 
The  only  living  things  seen  were  a  pair  of  small  divers,  black,  with  a  white  ball  in 
the  back,  and  two  remarkable  birds,  very  much  like  the  female  of  the  tropical 
man-of-war  bird,  a  dingy  black  colour  with  excessively  long  wings,  and  the  same 
flight  when  soaring.  We  could  not  succeed  in  shooting  any  of  either  species. 
We  remained  hove- to  off  the  pack  for  an  hour.  In  the  dredge  we  got  muscles, 
and  a  few  bivalves  common  to  these  seas. 

**  This  was  our  most  northern  position,  lat.  72  °51'  N,,  Ion,  168°  W.  The  ice,  as 
far  as  it  could  be  seen  from  the  masthead,  trended  away  W.S.W.  (by  compass). 
Commander  Moore  and  the  ice-master  reporting  a  water  sky  to  the  North  of  the 
pack,  and  a  strong  iceblink  to  the  S.W. 

'^  It  was  impossible  to  gain  this  reported  open  water,  as  the  pack  was  impenetrable. 
The  pack  we  had  just  traced  for  40  leagues  made  in  a  series  of  steps  westerly  and 
northerly  ;  the  westerly  being  about  10  or  12  miles,  and  the  northerly  20  miles. 
We  made  sail  at  9^  a.m.,  steering  for  the  coast  a  little  to  the  westward  of  our 
track  up  ;  wind  N.E.,  gradually  decreasing  as  we  got  southerly. 

'*  Five  o'clock,  a.m.— Fell  a  dead  calm,  the  sea  glassy  smooth,  and  so  transparent 
that  a  white  plate  was  distinctly  seen  at  a  depth  of  80  feet.  As  we  approached 
the  coast,  we  again  met  numbers  of  whales,  walruses,  seals,  and  flights  of  ducks  and 
sea-birds.  July  30,  8^  a.m. — Packed  in-shore  in  8  fathoms,  close  to  the  northward 
of  the  Blossom  Shoals  off  Icy  Cape." 

Subsequently  the  Herald  proceeded  to  the  westward.  Capt.  Kellett's  journal 
continues: — 

"  August  9th. — In  the  morning  passed  the  carcass  of  a  dead  whale,  and  another 
in  the  afternoon.  I  sent  a  boat  to  this  one,  stuck  a  flag  in  it,  and  buried  a  bottle, 
containing  a  current  paper,  a  notice  of  my  whereabouts,  and  of  my  intention  to  go 
westerly,  for  the  information  of  the  Plover,  should  she  fall  in  with  it.  Many 
reports  of  land  from  the  masthead ;  a  land-bird  seen. 

'*  Having  this  favourable  wind  for  examining  the  pack  by  the  westward,  I 
continued  to  steer  as  high  as  the  wind  would  permit  on  the  starboard  tack.  The 
wind  continued  to  lighten  until  the  morning  of  the  10th,  when  it  fell  a  dead 
calm. 

**  The  sea  was  literally  covered  in  streams  with  particles  of  a  pink  colour,  like 
wood  ashes,  or  coarse  sawdust  from  cedar,  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  0*5  in 
diameter,  and  round.  On  placing  it  under  the  microscope,  no  appearance  of 
circulation  could  be  detected.  Mr.  Goodridge,  the  surgeon  of  this  ship,  supposes 
it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  carcasses  of  the  whales  he  saw  yesterday,  the  oil 
having  been  forced  through  the  pores  by  the  pressure  of  the  water ;  giving  the 
uniform  size  and  shape  in  which  we  found  it.  I  endeavoured  to  dry  some  in 
blotting  paper,  but  it  was  absorbed  by  the  paper,  and  nothing  left  but  an  oily 
stain.  Tried  the  current,  and  found  it  running  to  the  westward,  one-third  of  a 
mile  an  hour.  Walruses  grunting  around  in  groups  of  eight  and  ten  together ; 
quantities  of  small  pieces  of  drifl-wood,  all  pine,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
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washed  from  some  beach.    The  temperature  of  the  water  at  the  surface  in  29 
fathoms  was  45°,  and  at  the  bottom  43°.     The  dredge  produced  (in  soft  blue 
mud)  a  good  many  mussels,  star-fish  (found  in  all  parts  of  this  sea),  a  few  bivalves 
(got  before),  and  some  very  small  shrimps. 

"  A  light  southerly  wind  sprang  up,  gradually  increasing,  and  veering  to  the 
eastward.  At  10''  30',  after  standing  to  the  S.W.  for  15  miles,  the  loom  of  the 
land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Cape  could  be  seen.  I  tacked  to  the  N.E., 
with  the  wind  fresh  from  E.S.E. ;  not  wishing  to  run  the  risk  of  being  caught  with 
a  south-easter  between  the  land  and  the  ice-floe,  which  I  considered  could  not  be 
far  off,  from  the  smoothness  of  the  water,  the  numbers  of  walruses,  and  particularly 
a  little  black  and  white  diver,  which  we  never  saw  except  in  its  vicinity. 

*'  August  11th. — Steering  until  this  day  in  thick  and  bad  weather  to  the  N.E., 
at  which  time  we  were  in  lat.  70°  1',  Ion.  173°  53'.  Bore  up  North  to  endeavour 
to  fall  in  with  the  pack.  By  6**  p.m.,  a  dense  fog  came  on  ;  we  hauled  to  the  wind 
on  the  port  tack  under  reduced  sails,  ship  heading  S.E.,  with  a  short  jumping  sea. 

''August  12th,  a.m. — The  wind  shifted  suddenly  to  N.N.E.,  and  afterwards 
N.N.W.,  blowing  hard ;  reduced  to  treble  topsails  and  reefed  foresail,  our 
soundings  having  decreased  to  17  fathoms,  mud.  No  observations.  Our  reckoning 
placed  us  in  lat.  70°  20',  Ion.  171°  23',  in  18  fathoms,  sand. 

''  SHOAL.— Shortly  after  noon  our  depth  decreased  to  16  fathoms,  the  colour 
of  the  water  becoming  lighter,  with  a  breaking  sea  all  round.  Our  soundings 
decreased  a  fathom  each  cast  until  P  30'  p.m.,  when  we  wore  in  II  fathoms 
shingle,  getting  in  wearing  9  fathoms,  then  12;  and  when  trimmed  to  go  back* 
as  we  went  on /had  several  casts  of  8,  and  one  of  7  fathoms ;  then  suddenly  got 
into  14,  which  gradually  increased.  The  sun  came  out,  verifying  our  noon 
position.     Until  midnight  it  blew  a  strong  gale. 

''  August  1 3th,  a.m. — Fine  ;  wore  to  stand  back  to  the  shoal.  Shoaled  our  water 
13  fathoms,  and  at  10^  I  imagined  I  saw  breakers  on  the  lee  bow.  Ship  refused 
stays,  wore,  but  had  no  less  water  at  midnight ;  passed  over  the  tail  of  the  bank 
in  8  fathoms,  5  miles  N.W.  of  our  former  position.  Continued  to  stand  to  the 
eastward  until  I  could  weather  the  South  end  of  the  shoal ;  then  tacked,  passing, 
in  16  fathoms,  3  miles  South  of  our  first  position.  When  I  bore  up  North  to  fix 
its  western  edge,  a  slight  easterly  current  took  me  rather  farther  in  that  direction 
than  I  intended.     I  have,  however,  confined  it  within  a  radius  of  5  miles. 

^*  The  weather  would  not  allow  of  our  anchoring  so  as  to  make  a  closer  examina- 
tion of  the  shoal  with  our  boats,  and  the  sea  was  too  hollow  and  heavy  to  attempt 
taking  the  ship  herself  into  less  water.  In  approaching  the  shoal,  the  bottom 
changes  from  mud  to  fine  sand,  and  when  in  the  least  water  coarse  gravel  and 
stones.  We  found  nothing  less  than  7  fathoms ;  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  bank 
exists  which  would  bring  a  ship  up. 

**  August  14th. — We  experienced  very  strong,  variable,  and  S.E.  breezes,  with 
rain,  until  midnight  of  the  14th,  when  the  wind  changed  to  the  westward,  and 
brought  with  it  fine  weather.     Continued  to  stand  to  northward  and  westward 
until  noon  on  the  15th,  being  in  lat.  71°  12',  and  Ion.  170°  10' ;  bore  up  W.  ^  S,,     . 
passing  several  pieces  of  drift-wood.     Our  soundings  increased  as  we  left  tin ' .  1 
bank  (westerly)  to  25  fathoms,  mud.  ,.  a 
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**  Aagnst  I6th. — Wind  very  variable,  and  direction  S.S.W.  to  S.E.  Large 
flocks  of  phalaropes,  divers  and  gulls  numerous.  At  midnight  wind  very  fresh 
from  S.S.E.,  steering  W.S.W. ;  depth  increasing  to  10  fathoms.  At  3*"  a.m.  on 
the  17th,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  fell  from  40^  to  36^ ;  the  wind  light  and 
cold.  Shortened  sail,  supposing  that  I  was  very  near  the  ice ;  firequent  snow 
showers. 

**  At  5^  a.m.  wind  shifted  suddenly  from  the  N.W.  in  a  sharp  squall,  with  heavy 
snow.  Shortly  after  8^,  when  one  of  these  snow  storms  cleared  off,  the  packed 
ice  was  seen  from  the  masthead  from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.W.,  5  miles  distant.  The 
weather  was  so  bad  that  I  bore  up  for  the  rendezvous.  The  weather,  however,  as 
suddenly  cleared  up.  I  hauled  my  wind  for  the  north-western  extreme  of  the  ice 
that  had  been  seen.  At  9"  40'  the  exciting  report  of  '  Land  ho  !*  was  made  from 
the  masthead. 

"HERALD  and  PLOVER  ISLANDS.— In  running  a  course  along  the  pack 
towards  our  first  discovery,  a  small  group  of  islands  was  reported  on  our  port 
beam,  a  considerable  distance  within  the  outer  margin  of  the  ice.  Lanes  of  water 
could  be  seen  reaching  almost  up  to  the  group,  but  too  narrow  to  enter  unless 
the  ship  had  been  sufficiently  fortified  to  force  a  hole  for  herself. 

''  These  small  islands  at  intervals  were  very  distinct,  and  were  not  considered  at 
the  time  very  distant.  Still  more  distant  than  this  group  (from  the  deck)  a  very 
extensive  and  high  land  was  reported,  which  I  had  been  watching  for  some  time* 
and  anxiously  awaited  a  report  from  some  one  else.  There  was  a  fine  clear 
atmosphere  (such  a  one  as  can  only  be  seen  in  this  climate),  excent  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  extended  land,  where  the  clouds  rolled  in  numer6us  immense  maa^s, 
occasionally  leaving  the  very  lofty  peaks  uncapped,  where  could  be  distinctly  seen 
columns  and  pillars,  very  broken,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  higher  headlands 
in  this  sea — East  Cape  and  Cape  Lisburne,  for  example. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  extremes,  none  of  the  lower  land 
could  be  seen,  unless,  indeed,  what  I  took  at  first  for  a  small  group  of  islands, 
within  the  pack  edge,  was  a  point  of  this  great  island. 

*'  This  island,  or  point,  was  distant  25  miles  from  the  ship's  track,  higher  parts  of 
the  land  seen  not  less,  I  consider,  than  60.  When  we  hove-to  off  the  first  land 
seen,  the  northern  extreme  of  the  great  land  showed  out  to  the  eastward  for  a 
moment,  and  so  clear  as  to  cause  some  who  had  doubts  before  to  cry  out, 
*  There,  sir,  is  the  land,  quite  plain.' 

"  From  the  time  land  was  reported  until  we  hove-to  under  it,  we  ran  25  miles 
directly  for  it.  At  first  we  could  not  see  that  the  pack  joined  it,  but  as  we 
approached  the  island  we  found  the  pack  to  rest  on  the  island,  and  to  extend  from 
it  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  to  the  E.S.E. 

'*  The  weather,  which  had  been  fine  all  day,  now  changed  suddenly  to  dense 
clouds  and  snow  showers,  blowing  from  the  South,  with  so  much  sea  that  I  did 
not  anchor  as  I  intended.  I  left  the  ship  with  two  boats ;  the  senior  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Maguire ;  Mr.  Seemann,  naturalist ;  and  Mr.  Collinson,  mate,  in  one :  Mr. 
Goodridge,  surgeon  ;  Mr.  Pakenham,  midshipman ;  and  myself,  in  the  other, 
almost  despairing  of  being  able  to  reach  the  island. 

**  The  ship  kept  off  and  on  outside  the  thickest  part  of  the  loose  ice,  through 
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which  the  boats  were  obliged  to  be  very  careful  in  picking  their  way,  on  the  S.£. 
side,  where  I  thought  I  might  have  ascended.  We  reached  the  island,  and  found 
running  on  it  a  very  heavy  sea ;  the  first  lieutenant,  however,  landed,  having 
backed  his  boat  in  until  he  could  get  foot-hold  (without  swimming),  and  then 
jumped  overboard.  I  followed  his  example;  the  others  were  anxious  to  do  the 
same,  but  the  sea  was  so  high  that  I  could  not  permit  them. 

**  We  hoisted  the  jack,  and  took  possession  of  the  island,  with  the  usual  ceremo- 
nies, in  the  name  of  her  most  gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

**  The  extent  we  had  to  walk  over  was  not  more  than  30  feet.  From  this  space 
and  a  short  distance  that  we  scrambled  up,  we  collected  eight  species  of  plants; 
specimens  of  the  rock  were  also  brought  away. 

'<  With  the  time  we  could  spare  and  our  materials,  the  island  was  perfectly 
inaccessible  to  us.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  as  from  its  summit,  which 
is  elevated  above  the  sea  1,400  feet,  much  could  have  been  seen,  and  all  doubt 
set  aside,  more  particularly  as  I  knew  the  moment  I  got  on  board  I  should  be 
obliged  to  carry  sail  to  get  off  the  pack  and  out  of  the  bight  of  it  we  were  in  ; 
nor  could  I  expect  that  at  this  period  of  the  season,  the  weather  would  improve. 

**  The  island  on  which  I  landed  is  4 J  miles  in  extent  East  and  West,  and  about 
2J  North  and  South,  in  the  shape  of  a  triangle,  the  western  end  being  its  apex. 
It  is  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  and  a  solid  mass  of  granite.  Innumerable 
black  and  white  divers  (common  to  this  sea)  here  found  a  safe  place  to  deposit 
their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young ;  not  a  walrus  or  seal  was  seen  on  its  shore, 
or  on  the  ice  in  its  vicinity.  We  observed  here  none  of  the  small  land- birds  that 
were  so  numerous  about  us  before  making  the  land. 

**  It  becomes  a  nervous  thing  to  report  a  discovery  of  land  in  these  regions, 
without  actually  landing  on  it,  after  the  unfortunate  mistake  to  the  southward  ; 
but,  as  far  as  a  man  can  be  certain,  who  has  130  pair  of  eyes  to  assist  him,  and 
all  agreeing,  am  certain  we  have  discovered  an  extensive  land.  I  think,  also, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  these  peaks  we  saw  are  a  continuation  of  the  range 
of  mountains  seen  by  the  natives  off  Cape  Jakan  (coast  of  Asia),  mentioned  by 
Baron  Wrangel,  in  his  Polar  Voyages.*  I  returned  to  the  ship,  and  reluctantly 
made  all  the  sail  we  could  carry  from  this  interesting  neighbourhood  to  the  S.£. 

"  August  20th. — Sighted  Cape  Lisburne  in  a  thick  fog ;  hauled  off  to  await  clear 
weather ;  passed  several  carcasses  of  whales." 


There  is  one  feature  of  this  sea  which  might  appear  somewhat  remarkable,  and 
that  is  its  shallowness.  There  is  anchorage  almost  all  over  it.  The  depth  varies 
from  20  to  30  fathoms,  seldom  exceeding  the  latter ;  the  bottom  composed  of 
sand,  mud,  and  stones.  This,  therefore,  simplifies  the  navigation  during  the  few 
weeks  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  open  to  navigation.  It  has  been  traversed  in 
almost  every  portion  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  shoal  discovered  by  Capt. 
Kellett,  no  permanent  danger  appears  to  exist  in  the  open  space  between  the 
shores  of  the  two  continents. 

*  There  is  an  account  of  this  land  extant,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Andreef  reached  tt  il'. 
baVdars  in  1768  ;  that  it  is  called  Tikigen,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  called  Khrahay,  ;^ 
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The  merit  of  discovery  of  this  coast  is  due  to  Behring,  as  we  have  repeatedly 
remarked  previously.  It  had  been  slightly  and  cursorily  examined  by  few  subse- 
quent to  that  great  navigator's  first  voyage  until  Capt.  Cook  saw  it,  and  first 
declared  its  true  character.  Capts.  Clerke  and  King  passed  along  it  in  the 
following  year.  Capt.  Kotzebue  in  the  Rurick,  Capts.  Billings,  Sarylscheff, 
and  Wrangel,  also  added  slightly  to  our  previous  acquaintance.  But  all  these 
authorities  collectively  gave  a  very  vague  and  imperfect  notion  of  the  whole, 
and  but  little  serviceable  for  navigation  could  be  gleaned  from  their  works. 

All  this,  however,  was  obviated  by  the  surveying  expedition  under  Capt. 
(afterwards  Rear-Admiral)  Liitke,  whose  excellent  and  ample  work  leaves  little  to 
desire.  This  expedition,  which  left  St.  Petersburg  in  August,  1826,  consisted  of 
two  corvettes,  the  Moller,  under  Capt.  Stanikowitch,  and  the  SSniavine,  under 
Capt.  Liitke.  The  operations  of  the  latter  are  our  present  object.  After  making 
many  excellent  observations  in  the  North  Pacific,  he  proceeded  to  Awatska 
Bay,  and  thence  surveyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  coasts  of  Kamtschatka  and 
Eastern  Asia  to  the  northward,  as  far  as  the  East  Cape  of  Behring  Strait.  The 
account  of  this  voyage  has  furnished  us  with  most  of  the  subsequent  particulars.* 

The  TCHUKTCHIS,  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Asia,  may  demand  a  short 
notice  here.  Of  all  the  Asiatic  races  inhabiting  Siberia  these  are  the  only  ones 
that  have  not  submitted  to  the  tribute  of  peltries  demanded  by  the  Russians. 

The  Tchuktchis  inhabit  the  north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  extending  from  Tchaun 
Bay  to  Behring  Straits  in  one  direction,  and  in  the  other  from  the  Anadyr,  ^pd 
the  upper  coasts  of  the  Aniui,  to  the  Polar  Sea.  To  the  South  are  the  Koriaks, 
and  to  the  West  the  Tchuwanzes  and  Jukahirs  of  the  Aniui.  They  formerly 
occupied  a  more  extensive  territory,  before  the  Cossacks.  The  Tchuktchis,  though 
still  in  a  great  measure  a  nomade  race,  have  less  of  the  characteristics  which 
usually  accompany  such  a  mode  of  life  than  the  wandering  Tunguses ;  they  are 
more  covetous  and  more  saving  than  belongs  to  the  character  of  the  genuine 
nomade  races.  They  lay  up  stores  for  the  future,  and  in  general  do  not  remove 
their  dwellings  without  an  object,  but  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  seek  fresh  pasture 
for  their  reindeer.    They  are  disgraced  by  the  most  shameless  licentiousness.f 

Capt.  Liitke  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  these  people  in  his  work.  He 
states  that  under  this  name  are  designated  two  distinct  races,  distinct  in  mode  of 
life,  in  language,  and  in  appearance :  the  one  nomade  or  wandering,  which  he 
terms  the  Reindeer  Tchuktchis ;  the  other  dwelling  in  fixed  habitations  on  the 
sea-side,  called  the  Sedentary  Tchuktchis.  The  first  are  the  same  people  as  the 
Kariaks  or  Koriaks,  to  the  southward,  only  with  some  slight  diflferences.  The 
first  call  themselves  Tchaoukthous,  the  second  Namollos,  They  have  been  found 
to  be  more  friendly  than  earlier  writers  have  given  them  credit  for,  and  were 
serviceable  to  Capt.  Moore  when  he  anchored  here  in  1848-49.     A  good  notion 

*  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde  sar  la  Corvette  Le  Seniavinty  1826-27-28-20,  par  Frederic  Liitke, 
Capt  de  VasA.,  &c.,  translated  (into  French)  from  the  original  Russian,  by  Cons.  J.  Boye. 
3  vols.,  Paris,  1836;  and  Partie  Nautique,  St.  Petersburg,  1836. 

t  See  Wrangel's  Expeditions  in  Northern  Siberia,  translated  by  Mrs.  Sabine,  p.  367. 
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may  be  formed  of  their  habits  and  appearance  from  the  works  of  Cook,  Billings, 

and  Lutke. 

CAPE   NORTH   of  Capt.  Cook,   or  Ir-Kaipie,  according  to  Admiral  von 
Wrangel,  is  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Asiatic  coast  that  was  made  by  Capt. 
Cook  in  coming  westward  from  the  opposite  shores  of  America,  August,  1778; 
hence  its  name.     Tlie  land  here  is,  in  every  respect,  says  Cook,  like  that  of  the 
opposite  one  of  America ;  that  is,  low  land  next  the  sea,  with  elevated  land 
farther  back.     It  was  perfectly  destitute  of  wood   and   even   snow;    but  was, 
probably,  covered  with  a  mossy  substance,  that  gave  it  a  brownish  cast.     In  the 
low  ground,  lying  between  the  high  land  and  the  sea,  was  a  lake  extending  to  the 
S.E.,  farther  than  could  be  seen.     The  land,  on  first  making  it,  showed  itself  in 
two  hills  like  islands,  but  afterwards  the  whole  appeared  connected,  the  western 
extreme,  terminating  in  a  bluff  point,  being  one  of  these  hills.     As  he  stood  off 
again,  the  westernmost  of  the  two  hills  came  open  off  the  bluff  point  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  N.W.     It  had  the  appearance  of  being  an  island ;  but  it  might  be  joined 
to  the  other  by  low  land,  though  it  was  not  seen.     If  so,  there  is  a  twofold  point, 
with  a  bay  between  them.     This  point,  which  is  steep  and  rocky,  was  named 
Cape  North. 

Cape  North,  or  Ir-Kaipie,  is  in  lat.  68^  55'  16'.  The  longitude,  dependent 
on  that  of  C.  Jakan,  is  179°  57'E. ;  variation,  21°  40^  E.  This  was  ascertained  by 
Admiral  von  Wrangel,  in  his  fourth  Siberian  expedition,  April  22,  1823.  Here 
terminated  the  expedition,  which  returned  to  the  westward,  toward  St.  Petersburg.^ 

The  coast  to  the  S.E.  of  this  is  represented  from  the  Russian  charts;  the  nannes 
and  details  there  given  will  be  sufficient  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may 
chance  to  visit  this  inhospitable  country.  The  most  graphic  descriptions  are 
those  of  Capt.  Cook,  with  which  we  have  commenced.  His  subsequent  remarks 
will  fill  up  all  deBciency. 

He  made  the  land  again  to  the  S.E.  of  that  previously  described,  a  very  \ow 
point  or  spit  bearing  S.S.W.  2  or  .3  miles  distant,  to  the  East  of  which  there 
appeared  to  be  a  narrow  channel,  leading  into  some  water  that  was  seen  over  the 
point.  Probably  the  lake  before  mentioned  communicates  here  with  the  sea. — 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  466-7.) 

According  to  the  chart,  it  would  appear  to  be  the  various  branches  of  the 
mouths  of  the  river  Ekehtagk,  the  outer  points  of  which  are  named  Points  Emua-en 
and  Tenkourguin,  that  are  here  referred  to. 

Still  farther  eastward  some  parts  appeared  higher  than  others  ;  but  in  general 
it  was  very  low,  with  high  land  up  the  country  (p.  467).  In  this  part  the  Rivers 
Kentely  AmguinOf  and  Vankarema,  debouch. 

BuRNEY  or  KoLiUTCUiN  IsLAND  (South  point)  is  in  lat.  67®  27',  Ion.  1 84*^  24'  E. 
Its  first  name  was  given  by  Cook.  It  is  about  4  or  5  miles  in  circuit,  of  a 
middling  height,  with  a  steep  rocky  coast,  situated  about  3  leagues  from  the 
main.  The  inland  country,  hereabout,  is  full  of  hills,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  height, 

CAPE  SERDZE  KAMEN,  in  lat.  67°  12',  Ion.  188®  20'  E.,  is  the  extent  t0 

*  Wrangel,  trans,  by  Mrs.  Sabine,  p.  355. 
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\vhicb  Behring  reached,  August  15,  1728.  Here  he  thought  that  it  was  time  to 
think  of  his  return,  **  as  it  was  iK>t  advisable  to  winter  in  these  parts,  since  the  well- 
known  want  of  wood  in  all  the  northerly  regions  towards  the  frozen  sea,  the 
savages  of  the  country  not  yet  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, and  the  steep  rocks  everywhere  found  along  the  shore,  between  which 
there  was  not  anchorage  nor  harbour,  rendered  it  too  dangerous."*  By  this 
voyage,  however,  he  established  the  fact  of  the  separation  of  the  American  and 
Asiatic  continents. 

Capt.  Cook  says  : — ''  The  coast  seemed  to  form  several  rocky  points,  connected 
by  a  low  shore,  without  the  least  appearance  of  a  harbour.  At  some  distance 
from  the  sea  the  low  land  appeared  to  swell  into  a  number  of  hills.  The  highest 
of  these  were  covered  with  snow,  and  in  other  respects  the  whole  country  seemed 
naked.  At  seven  in  the  evening  two  points  of  land,  at  some  distance  beyond 
the  eastern  head,  opened  off  in  the  direction  of  S.  37°  E.  I  was  now  well  assured 
of  what  I  believed  before,  that  this  was  the  country  of  the  Tchoktchi,  or  the  N.E. 
coast  of  Asia,  and  that  thus  far  Behring  proceeded  in  1728  ;  that  is,  to  this  head, 
which  Muller  says  is  called  Serdze  Kamen,  on  account  of  a  rock  upon  it,  shaped 
like  a  heart.  But  1  conceive  that  M.  MUller*s  knowledge  of  the  geography  of 
these  parts  to  be  very  imperfect.  There  are  many  elevated  rocks  upon  this  cape, 
and  possibly  some  one  or  other  of  them  may  have  the  shape  of  a  heart.  It  is  a 
pretty  lofty  promontory,  with  a  steep  rocky  cliff  facing  the  sea.  To  the  eastward 
of  it  the  coast  is  high  and  bold,  but  to  the  westward  it  is  low,  and  trends  N.N.W. 
and  N.W.  by  W.,  which  is  nearly  the  direction  all  the  way  to  Cape  North. 
The  soundings  are  everywhere  the  same  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  shore, 
which  is  also  the  case  on  the  opposite  shore  of  America.  The  greatest  depth  we 
found  in  ranging  along  it  was  23  fathoms ;  and  in  the  night,  or  in  foggy 
weather,   the  soundings  are  no  bad   guide   in   sailing  along   either  of  these 

«hores."t 

EAST  CAPE,  the  extremity  of  Asia,  has  been  mentioned  before  as  forming, 

with  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  westernmost  point  of  America,  the  narrowest  part 

of  Behring  Strait.     It   is   a  peninsula  of  considerable  height,  joined   to   the 

continent  by  a  very  low,  and,  to  appearance,  narrow  neck  of  land.     It  shows  a 

steep,  rocky  cliff  against  the  sea  ;  and  off  the  extreme  point  are  some  rocks  like 

spires.     It  is  in  lat.  66°  3'  N.,  Ion.  190°  16'  E.     From  its  general  appearance  it 

might  be  taken  for  an  island,  and  this  doubtless  occasioned  an  error  in  the  number 

of  the  St.  Diomede  Islands  lying  off  it. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  BAY  lies  to  the  S.W.  of  East  Cape,  and  was  so  named  by 

Cook,  he  having  anchored  in  it  on  St.  Lawrence's  day,  August  10,  1778.     It 

is  remarkable  that  Behring  sailed  past  it  just  half  a  century  before,  that  is, 

August  10,   1728,  on   which  account  the  neighbouring  island  was  called  St. 

Lawrence  Island.     '*  This  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  is  at  least  5  leagues  broad  at 

the   entrance,  and  4   leagues  deep,  narrowing  towards   the  bottom,  where   it 

appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  sheltered  from  the  sea  winds,  provided  there  be 

a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships.     I  did  not  wait  to  examine  it,  although 

*  MiiUer,  Voyages  et  D^convertes  des  Ruafes,  p.  4. 
t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  it  pp.  468-0. 
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I  was  very  desirous  of  finding  a  harbour  in  those  parts,  to  which  I  might  resort 
next  spring.  But  I  wanted  one  where  wood  might  be  got,  and  I  knew  that  Done 
was  to  be  found  here.'*  * 

The  bay  was  minutely  surveyed  by  Capt.  Lutke  in  July,  1828,  and  here 
commence  the  sailing  directions  given  by  that  navigator.  Cape  Nounuigmo  is 
the  N.£.  extremity  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable 
hill,  not  from  its  elevation  but  from  its  rounded  summit*  Cape  Krleougoun^ 
which  forms  the  S.W.  extremity,  is  11 J  miles  S.  52°  W.  from  it.  The  western 
slope  of  this  mountain  declines  very  gradually  to  form  a  large  opening,  through 
which  runs  a  rapid  but  shallow  river,  on  which  is  a  village  of  Stationary 
Tchuktchis,  named  Nouniagmo,  It  is  2  miles  from  the  cape  of  the  name.  Cape 
Pnaougoun,  beyond  which  commences  the  interior  bay,  is  3J  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  this  village.  Between  these  the  shores  are  level  and  low,  terminating 
abruptly  at  the  sea-shore.  From  these  escarpments,  entirely  covered  with  snow 
in  July,  avalanches  were  constantly  falling  with  great  noise.  Not  a  single  shrub 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  interior  plains. 

The  opposite  shores  are  similar  to  this,  but  rather  higher.  Cape  Krleoug-oun  is 
high  and  very  steep;  beyond  it  the  coast  turns  rapidly  to  the  N.W.,  towards 
Mitchigmensk  Bay.  Upon  this  cape  there  is  a  mountain,  very  remarkable  from 
some  sharp  peaks.  It  is  a  very  well  determined  position  on  the  chart.  The  cape 
is  in  lat.  dS""  29'  40*  N.,  and  Ion.  171°  C  W.f  At  half  a  mile  from  its  extremity 
is  a  large  village. 

From  this  cape  the  coast  extends,  rounding  to  the  N.N.E.  and  N.,  for  7  miles ; 
where  a  bed  of  gravel  projects,  forming  a  tolerably  large  lake.  It  is  3J  miles 
S.  5S°  VV.  from  Cape  Pnaougoun,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  other  point  of  the 
inner  bay.     Above  it  is  a  large  village. 

The  depth  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  27  fathoms.  Against  the  North  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  1  to  2  miles,  there  are  5,  6,  and  9  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel. 
Farther  off,  and  nearer  the  centre,  it  rapidly  increases.  At  1  or  IJ  miles 
from  the  South  shore  there  are  from  7  to  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom;  on 
approaching  the  inner  bay  the  depth  increases,  and  opposite  the  bed  of  gravel 
there  are  23  fathoms.     No  indication  of  reefs  or  dangers  was  perceived. 

These  gravel  deposits  will  be  found  to  be  so  frequent  in  occurrence,  that  they 
certainly  form  a  moiety  of  the  entire  coast  between  East  Cape  and  the  South 
extremity  of  Lopatka.  A  summary  description  of  them  may  therefore  be  here 
given.  What  is  meant  by  a  bed  of  gravel  is  a  formation  or  collection  of  shingle, 
rising  from  a  few  inches  to  6  or  7  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are 
generally  covered  with  a  turfy  moss  and  plants  similar  to  those  on  the  land. 
They  generally  extend  in  a  straight  line,  or  gradually  and  slightly  curve.  They 
sometimes  form  distinct  islands,  and  sometimes  join  on  to  the  continent,  forming 
the  coast  itself,  or  else  points  projecting  from  it.  Their  breadth  varies  ;  some  are 
almost  washed  over  by  the  sea,  and  none  exceed  a  mile.  There  is  generally  a 
great  depth  on  their  edges,  and  frequently  at  10  or  12  yards  off  there   are 

•  Cook,  vol.  ii.  p.  472.  ■ 

t  The  longitudes  by  Capt.  Liitke,  between  East  Cape  and  Cape  Tchapline,  have  been  plaeed  W    '  ^ 
farther  East,  to  accord  with  the  charts.  -  ^; 
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4  or  5  fathoms.  At  2  or  3  miles  off  the  depth  gradually  increases,  the  bottom 
frequently  muddy ;  so  that,  wherever  one  of  these  gravel  beds  are  met  with  on 
the  coast,  so  sure  are  you  to  find  anchorage.  Nevertheless  it  sometimes  occurs 
that  detached  and  similarly  deep  banks  lie  before  these.  In  digging  holes  in 
these  banks  water  is  found  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  always  among  the  shingle. 

Such  shingle  banks  are  met  with  in  other  regions,  but  nowhere  so  frequently  as 
in  the  Seas  of  Behring  and  Okhotsk.  They  are  seen  at  every  step,  and  a  glance 
is  sufficient  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  formed  by  the  sea,  but  in  what  manner 
is  not  so  evident. 

The  inner  bay  extends  W.N.W.  and  N.W.  for  19  miles,  and  throughout  main- 
tains nearly  an  equal  breadth  of  3|  miles.  The  opening  is  rather  narrowed  by  a 
low  gravel  bed,  at  half  a  mile  West  of  Cape  Pnaougoun.  Its  highest  part  is 
covered  with  a  turfy  and  humid  moss,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  lake  of  fresh 
water — a  strange  circumstance.  Its  distance  from  the  South  Cape  is  2^  miles. 
Here  is  the  chief  entrance  ;  there  are  more  than  27  fathoms  water,  and  no  danger. 
In  the  East  passage  there  are  not  more  than  11  feet  water. 

Cape  Pnaougoun  and  the  coast,  for  a  mile  distant,  are  formed  by  a  bed  of 
gravel ;  farther  off,  though  low,  it  is  perpendicular,  and  covered  with  snow. 
Extending  from  Cape  Pnaougoun  to  the  N.N.E.  and  N.W.  it  forms  a  cove, 
1 J  miles  long  and  wide,  in  which  is  secure  anchorage.  Capt.  Kotzebue  says : — 
'^  At  12  miles  from  the  entrance,  the  bay  takes  a  N.W.  direction.  At  3  miles 
farther  are  two  high  and  steep  islands ;  the  easternmost  was  named  Chramts- 
chenko ;  the  other  and  smaller  one,  Petrof  Islcy  from  the  first  and  second  pilots 
of  the  Rurick.  The  bay  terminates  in  a  circular  and  shallow  cove,  in  which  two 
small  rivers  throw  their  cataracts  of  the  purest  water." 

At  the  extremity  of  St.  Lawrence  Bay  the  termination  of  a  chain  of  high 
and  peaked  mountains  abuts,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  a  branch  of 
the  chain  traversing  the  Tchuktchis  country  from  East  to  West,  and  joining  the 
Stanovoi  chain. 

But  few  birds  or  fish,  for  provision,  were  seen  here ;  a  few  salmon  were  all  that 
were  procured.  But  these  privations  were  amply  compensated  by  the  abundance 
of  reindeer  which  may  be  procured  from  the  wandering  Tchuktchis,  always  near 
the  coast  in  the  autumn,  for  iron  articles,  &c.,  or,  above  all,  for  tobacco. 

A  large  quantity  of  sea-calves  and  morses  are  brought  hither  in  the  winter 
upon  the  ice.  Fresh  water  is  to  be  had,  and  of  very  excellent  quality^  but  not 
everywhere  readily  procurable.  Capt.  LUtke  took  his  from  a  brook  one  mile  from 
Cape  Pnaougoun  ;  it  may  be  taken  from  the  beach  by  means  of  a  hose  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  not  a  morsel  of  wood  can  be  got.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that, 
although  the  opposite  or  American  coast  abounds  with  it,  both  growing  and 
drift,  not  a  single  piece  is  brought  here  by  the  sea.  The  tides  are  very  insignifi- 
cant; the  greatest  difference  observed  was  15  inches;  and  were  usually  very 
irregular.  As  near  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  establishment  of  the  port  was 
4**  20'.  It  is  said  that  it  never  rises  more  than  4  feet  in  the  autumn,  when 
strong  gales  occur.  The  currents  are  strong,  but  apparently  as  irregular  as  the 
tides.  Winds  generally  light;  those  between  South  and  East  bring  the  fog,  and 
those  from  the  North  or  N.W.  dissipate  it. 
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Tlie  observations  made  upon  the  bed  of  gravel  make  its  West  point  lat. 
65°  37'  30"  N,  and  Ion.  170°  53'  30"  W. ;  the  latter  differing  half  a  degree  from 
Kotzebuc's  position.     Variation,  24°  4'  E. ;  dip,  76°  42'. 

METCHIGMENSK  BAY.— From  Cape  Krleougoun  the  coast  turns  rapidly  in 
the  N.W.  part,  and,  curvin<^  in  an  open  bay,  extends  for  20  miles  to  the  West  to 
a  moderately  elevated  but  very  steep  cape,  on  which  is  the  large  village  o{  Lugren, 
Up  to  this  the  coast  is  covered  with  moss,  and  rises  insensibly  to  un i/brm  h/lls. 
The  coast  appeared  clear,  without  any  danger.  A  bed  of  gravel,  separating 
Mctchigmensk  Bay  from  the  sea,  extends  from  Cape  Lugren  for  20  miles  to  the 
West,  curving  to  the  South. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  very  difficult,  from  its  narrowness  and  the  lowness  of 
the  points  forming  it.  Before  making  them  out,  the  people  on  them  will  be  seen, 
as  if  walking  on  the  water.  Besides  this,  the  entrance  is  so  placed,  that  its 
opening  cannot  be  made  out  until  it  is  brought  to  bear  N.W.  by  compass,  and 
consequently  when  near  the  western  side.  It  must  thus  be  sought  from  the  mast- 
head, like  the  opening  to  a  coral  reef,  which,  in  foggy  weather,  is  impracticable. 
The  village  of  hjouan  (called  Agutkino  on  Billings*  plan,  which  was  found 
correctly  delineated)  would  be  a  good  guide  if  it  were  permanent,  but  it  is  only 
there  in  summer. 

The  village  of  Metchiym,  on  the  West  side,  at  2  miles  from  the  point  of  the 
gravel  bed,  is  a  sure  mark.  The  winter  yourts  show  themselves  by  a  thick 
verdure  on  and  around  them.  The  best  mark  to  find  the  entrance  is  a  cape 
on  the  North  of  the  bay,  which,  on  the  continental  side,  projects  to  the  South. 
It  is  tolerably  high,  even,  and  ends  in  a  low  point  to  the  S.W.,  appearing,  at  a 
distance,  like  two  or  three  islands.  The  northernmost  and  longest  of  these 
apparent  islands,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  cliff,  lies  W.N.W.  by  compass  from 
the  entrance.  Bringing  it  on  this  bearing,  and  steering  for  it,  you  go  right  for  the 
entrance.  The  Bay  of  Metchigmensk  penetrates  the  land  for  a  great  distance, 
but  it  was  not  explored.  The  remarks  as  to  supplies  at  St.  Lawrence  Bay  equally 
apply  to  this.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  was  assumed  to  be  in  lat.  65^  30'  30'  N., 
and  Ion.  172°  0'  W. 

The  bed  of  gravel  which  forms  the  West  side  of  the  entrance  of  Metchigmensk 
Bay  extends  5  or  6  miles  to  the  N.W.  :  about  halfway  it  is  cut  by  a  rivulet  in 
the  S.W.  angle  of  the  bay,  through  which  the  Tchuktchis  sa^.their  baldars  alone 
can  pass. 

At  15  miles  from  Metchigmensk  Bay  Cape  Khaluetkin  project,  very  remark- 
able for  a  round-topped  mountain.  To  the  South  of  the  cape  is  A^^^^P^y^  Bay, 
surrounded  by  a  very  low  coast,  apparently  terminating  in  an  inner  *r*y»  !>"'  of  no 
importance. 

Thence  the  coast  turns  to  S.E.  to  Cape  Nyytchygan^  which,  from  ^orth  and 
N.E.,  at  15  miles  distant,  appears  to  be  an  island,  on  account  of  the  l^ness  of 
the  land  between  it  and  Heliaghyn  Bay.  It  is  steep  ;  to  the  N.W.  of  it^^^  ^^ 
gravel  extends  3  or  4  miles,  which  unites  at  its  other  end  to  the  coast,  f(>^'°?  * 
lake  or  bay.  Beyond  Cape  Nygtchygan  is  the  opening  of  the  extensive  S™*  ^^ 
Seniavine. 

STRAIT  of  SFNIAVINE.— The  existence  of  this  remarkable  strait  was  *^ 
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suspected  until  the  voyage  of  Capt.  Ldtke,  who  applied  the  name  of  his  vessel  to 
it.  The  entrance  was  noticed  by  Behring  as  a  gulf.  Cook  took  it  to  be  a  shallow 
bay.*     Capt.  Sarytscheff  also  saw  it  through  the  fog. 

Seniavine  Strait  is  formed  by  two  large  islands,  Arakamtchetchen  and  Jtiygran. 
It  runs  first  towards  the  S.W.,  then  South,  and  to  the  East,  nearly  30  miles,  and 
from  6  miles  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  entrance  is  between  Capes  Neegtchan 
and  Kougouan^  bearing  S.  \  E.  and  N.  ^  W.,  5  miles  apart.  Each  of  them  is  dis-^ 
tinguished  by  tolerably  high  mountains.  Neegtchan  lies  some  distance  from  the 
coast ;  but  Kougouan  falls  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  and  was  distinguished 
by  Cook.  Cape  Neegtchan,  in  lat.  64°  55'  30"  N.,  and  Ion.  172°  17'  30^^  W.,  is 
the  northern  limit  of  the  strait;  as  Cape  Mertens,  in  lat.  64°  33'  15",  and 
Ion.  172°  20^,  is  its  southern  extremity. 

At  2  miles  from  Cape  Neegtchan  is  the  small  rirer  Maritch,  Its  mouth  is  a 
good  harbour  for  small  vessels,  as  they  can  moor  against  the  land.  The  current 
runs  strongly  out  of  it,  but  is  not  deep  far  up  it.  Near  the  mouth,  to  the  N.W., 
is  the  Tchuktchi  village,  Yaniukinon.  Penkegnei  Bay  extends  beyond  the 
entrance,  first  N.VV.  \Vf.  5  miles,  then  as  far  to  S.W.  \  S.,  then  2  miles  to 
West.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  advancing  to  the  coast  itself.  It  is 
deep  and  safe,  but,  from  being  so  far  from  the  sea,  is  inconvenient. 

The  continental  coast  from  this  bay  runs  6  miles  to  South  and  S.W.  to  Abolecheff 
Bay  J  partly  steep,  partly  sloping,  but  mountainous  throughout.  Its  opening  is  in 
front  of  the  South  point  of  Arakamtchetchen  Island,  and  it  extends  6  miles  to 
the  West  and  W.S.W.  Its  breadth  is  1  to  1 J  miles.  Its  North  shore  consists  of 
a  gravel  bed,  behind  which,  at  a  short  distance,  high  mountains  rise,  among  which 
Tagleokou  is  remarkable  for  its  perfectly  conical  summit.  The  upper  part  of  the 
bay  is  surrounded  by  a  very  low  and  sandy  shore.  There  is  good  anchorage 
throughout  above  the  second  cape  ;  but  to  be  perfectly  sheltered  you  must  double 
the  third  cape,  and  lie  in  17  to  19  fathoms,  sticky  mud.  Fresh  water  abounds 
everywhere,  but  no  wood  to  be  obtained. 

From  the  firsts  or  S.E.  capo  of  Abolecheff  Bay,  the  coast  runs  5  miles  to 
S.W.  \  S.,  and  forms  a  bay  open  to  the  N.N.E.  The  surrounding  mountains  will 
not  permit  a  ray  of  the  sun  to  penetrate  into  it :  it  is  therefore  cold,  sombre,  and 
frozen.  From  this  icy  bay  the  coast  runs  3  miles  to  the  East,  and  approaches 
the  West  extremity  of  Ittygran  Island.  A  bay  on  the  latter  corresponds  to  a 
gravel  bed  running  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  made  remarkable  by  the  high  pyramidal 
mountain,  Elpynghyn ;  the  two  together  form  a  sheltered  harbour,  with  9  to  20 
fathoms. 

From  the  mountain  Elpynghyn  the  coast  trends  evenly  to  East  and  E.S.E.  for 
6  miles ;  then  with  steep,  reddish  cliffs,  2  miles  farther  to  Cape  Mertens,  the  South 
termination  of  Seniavine  Strait. 

CAPE  MERTENS  is  high,  steep,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  mountain  with  three 
summits.     Between  it  and  the  Elpynghyn  Mountain  there  is  no  shelter. 

ARAKAMTCHETCHEN  ISLAND,  the  largest  of  the  islands  forming  the 
Strait  of  Seniavine,  is  16  miles  long  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  and  8}  miles  in  its 

*  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  ii.  p.  472. 
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greatest  breadth.  From  the  S.W.  point  to  nearly  one-half  its  length  it  is 
traversed  by  a  chain  of  hills,  moderately  high,  with  flattened  summits;  the 
highest  of  which,  Mount  AthoSy  has  two  separate  granitic  rocks  crowning  its 
summit,  a  short  distance  apart.  This  was  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
Capt.  Liitke*s  examination ;  from  its  top  they  had  a  superb  view,  extending  all 
over  the  strait,  from  Cape  Nouneagino  in  the  North,  to  St.  Lawrence  Island  in  the 
South.  Cape  Kyghynirij  the  East  point  of  the  island,  and  the  easternmost  point 
of  the  land  forming  the  Strait  of  S^niavine,  is  in  lat.  64^  46'  N.,  and  Ion. 
172°  1'  W.,  and  28  miles  due  East  of  the  bottom  of  Penkegnei  Bay,  its  western 
extremity. 

Cape  Kougouan,  the  North  point  of  the  island,  forms,  with  Cape  Neegtchan, 
the  North  entrance  of  the  strait,  to  which  the  natives  give  the  name  of  Tchiarloun, 

PORT  RATMANOFF,  at  2  miles  S.W.  from  Cape  Kougouan,  is  the  port.  It 
is  small  but  good,  and  is  preferable  to  all  others  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
the  sea.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  by  Cape  Kougouan  and  another  cape  equally 
steep  but  lower,  at  3  J  miles  W.S.W,  from  it :  Port  Ratmanofi*  is  midway  between 
them.  The  port  is  formed  by  a  gravel  bed,  extending  1,000  yards  W.S.W.  from 
the  coast  it  joins.  A  portion  of  the  space  behind  it,  l\  cables'  length  in  diameter, 
has  24  to  36  feet  water,  muddy  bottom.  Vessels  can  moor  to  the  gravel  bed, 
where  neither  wind  nor  swell  can  incommode  them.  At  2j|  cables'  length  from 
the  South  point  of  the  bed  of  gravel  is  an  isolated  sand-bank,  with  8  feet  water 
over  it;  this  point  must  therefore  be  kept  not  more  than  150  or  200  yards  off  in 
rounding  it.     Water  may  be  got  from  a  rivulet  at  the  South  point. 

Cape  Paghelian,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  is  8  miles  from  this  port, 
the  coast  between  being  nearly  straight.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  this  slight  bay 
formed  by  it,  and  tolerable  shelter.  The  whole  of  the  coast  is  low  and  strong. 
Cape  Paghelian  is  the  extremity  of  a  bed  of  sandy  gravel,  extending  500  yards 
South,  74°  West  from  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  island  itself.  It  is  scarcely 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  From  its  commencement  the  rocky  shores  run 
IJ  miles  to  the  East,  rising  quickly  to  form  the  Meinghyngca  Mountain^  con- 
spicuous from  its  rounded  top.  Then  begins  a  gravel  bed,  which,  trending  in  a 
curve  to  S.E.  and  S.W.,  forms  the  excellent  road  of  Glasenapp,  The  extremity  of 
this  gravel  bed,  called  Yerghin,  is  1|  miles  to  South,  65  J^East  from  Cape  Paghelian. 
Tliere  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay  thus  formed  in  from  10  to  16  fathoms,  mud. 
You  may  even  moor  to  the  bed  of  gravel.  Fresh  water  is  scarcer  here  than  in 
other  parts,  but  in  its  N.E,  angle  are  some  good  ponds.  On  Cape  Yerghin  is  a 
village  of  two  or  three  yourts. 

From  this  cape  the  gravel  bed  runs  2  miles  to  the  N.E.  to  a  pointed  and  sleep 
cape  ;  then  the  shore  gradually  trends  to  Cape  Ryghynin, 

ITTYGRAN  ISLAND,  2  miles  to  the  South  of  the  previous  island,  is  6  miles 
long  East  and  West,  and  2  or  3  miles  broad.  Its  N.W.  extremity  is  distinguished 
by  a  blackish  and  perpendicular  rock.  From  thence  the  North  coast  of  the  island 
runs  directly  East,  and  then  turns  to  S.E,,  to  South,  and  S.W.,  to  Cape  Postels^ 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  lying  3  miles  N.W.  \  N.  from  Cape  Merten^^ 
and  2 J  miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  continent.  This  forms  the  breadtk 
of  the  South  entrance  to   the  Strait  of  Seniavine,  called   by  the  TchuktcUt  --■ 
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Tchetchekouioum.  Cape  PosteU  is  distinguished  by  a  moderately  high  hill,  with 
a  perfectly  round  top. 

Kynkdi  Island^  which  is  not  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  circuit,  lies 
1|  miles  to  S.  62°  W.  from  Cape  Paghelian,  and  \\  miles  to  N.W.  of  the 
N.W.  extreme  of  Ittygran  Island.  It  is  moderately  high,  rocky,  slopes  rapidly, 
and  has  a  bare  and  fiattish  top. 

Nouneangan,  a  small  rocky  islet,  is  outside  the  strait,  lying  4J  miles  N.£.  4  N. 
from  Cape  Mertens.  It  is  cliffy  all  round,  about  80  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
a  pleasing  verdure. 

One  remarkable  feature  of  the  Strait  of  Seniavine,  which  also  occurs  at  the 
Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  is,  that  in  these  straits,  enclosed  by  coasts,  that  the  depth 
is  greater  than  in  the  middle  of  the  iTdjacent  sea,  which  does  not  exceed,  except 
in  some  parts,  24  fathoms.  On  the  American  coast  the  depth  is  not  great ;  but 
it  is  still  more  singular  that  this  depth  is  separated  from  the  shallower  open  sea 
by  a  bank  with  still  less  water  over  it;  so  that  the  soundings  first  decrease  on 
approaching  the  coast,  and  then  increase  when  on  it.  In  the  middle  of 
Behring*s  Strait  the  depths  diminish  equally  on  either  side. 

The  tides  were  almost  imperceptible  two  or  three  days  after  the  new  moon,  but 
a  strong  North  wind  raised  the  level,  temporarily,  2  or  3  feet. 

The  wind  naturally  affects  the  atmosphere ;  with  those  between  North  and  West 
it  is  clear  ;  the  South  brings  clouds,  and  S.E.  moisture. 

The  variation  of  the  compass,  at  the  River  Maritch,  was  23°  5'  East. 

Vessels  coming  here  to  trade  with  the  Tchuktchis  generally  visit  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  but  this  doubtless  will  be,  or  has  been,  abandoned  for  the  Strait  of 
Seniavine.  It  is  60  miles  farther  South,  and  more  sheltered  from  ice  and  North 
winds.  Its  superior  ports,  too,  are  a  great  advantage.  For  a  short  stay,  and  to 
procure  water,  Glasenapp  Bay  will  be  found  excellent.  If  a  longer  stay  is  to  be 
made,  AbolechefT  Bay  will  answer.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  entirely  discharge 
a  vessel  and  heave  her  down,  RatmanofF  Bay  offers  every  facility.  The  Strait  of 
Seniavine  also  offers  more  trade,  because  the  Reindeer  Tchuktchis  assemble  here 
in  greater  numbers,  from  the  superiority  of  the  pasturage,  even  over  those  of  the 
Bay  of  Anadyr. 

CAPE  TCHAPLIN.— The  coast  from  Cape  Mertens  runs  to  the  South.  The 
mountains  recede  into  the  interior,  and  from  the  coast  a  bed  of  gravel  projects, 
which,  trending  in  a  curve  to  S.E.  and  East,  forms  the  long  point  called  Cape 
Tchaplin,  in  lat.  64°  24'  30%  and  Ion.  172°  14'  West.  The  Tchuktchis  have  a 
large  summer  habitation  on  the  cape. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  bed  of  gravel  high  mountains,  with  pointed 
summits,  advance  to  the  shore.  They  are  the  last  branch  on  this  side,  and  are 
not  seen  again  until  we  approach  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Croix.  To  the 
West  of  this  steep  coast  is  an  open  cove,  extending  2  miles  to  the  North ;  from 
this  cove  the  coast  runs  to  the  South,  but  the  mountains  forming  it  are  lower. 
They,  for  the  most  part,  jut  out  in  steep  and  high  escarpments,  with  large  gaps 
between,  in  which,  in  some  instances,  are  gravel  beds  extending,  on  which  the 
Tchuktchis  have  some  temporary  habitations. 

CAPE  TCHOUKOTSKOL— Farther  on  the  coast  trends  towards  the  S.W. 
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and  West,  and  gradually  towards  the  N.W.  quarter.  Capt.  Liitke  considered 
the  southernmost  point  of  this  extent  of  coast  as  Cape  Tchoukotskoi.  Geogra- 
phers had  for  a  long  period  denominated  the  most  projecting  part  of  this  coast  by 
that  title,  and  it  seemed  only  reasonable  that  this  usage  should  be  followed.  It 
is  a  bluff  headland,  declining  in  a  narrow  crest,  from  which  rise  some  high  rocks, 
terminating  in  points.  It  abuts  on  the  sea  with  a  small  roundish  hill,  on  which 
some  similar  isolated  rocks  rise.  These  may  all  be  very  readily  distinguished  in 
coming  East  or  West,  but,  viewed  from  the  South,  it  is  all  confounded  with  the 
coast. 

The  Cape  lies  in  lat.  64°  16'  N.,  and  Ion.  173°  IC/  W.  Cook  assigned  its  position 
as  64°  13',  and  173°  24',  but  he  saw  it  from  a  great  distance,  and  near  its  parallel ; 
this  discrepancy  of  longitude  is  therefore  not  remarkable.  According  to  Behring's 
journal  its  latitude  is  64°  20'.     Beyond  this  commences  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr. 

The  GULF  of  ANADYR.— The  S.W.  limit  of  this  gulf  may  be  placed  at 
Cape  St.  Thaddeus,  lying  200  miles  S.  65°  W.  from  Cape  Tchoukotskoi.  With 
this  breadth  in  its  opening,  the  gulf  is  420  miles  in  circuit,  without  reckoning  the 
smaller  sinuosities  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Croix,  which  is  180  miles  in  circuit 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Capt.  Liitke,  Behring  had  been  the  only  navigator 
who  had  sailed  in  it.  Behring  went  around  it,  anchored  on  the  West  coast  in 
lat.  63°  47',  discovered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Croix,  took  in  water  at  the  small  open 
Bay  of  Transfiguration,  afler  which  he  followed  the  coast  at  a  short  distance, 
as  far  as  the  strait  now  bearing  his  name.  Behring  had  not  the  means  at  com- 
mand for  making  observations  with  the  accuracy  required  in  modern  times ;  but 
the  direction  of  the  coasts,  traced  simply  from  his  route,  had  more  resemblance 
to  their  real  bearings  than  all  the  details  that  were  to  be  found  on  the  charts. 

From  Cape  Tchoukotskoi  the  coast  extends  to  N.W.  At  12  miles  to  N.  70°  W, 
from  this  cape  we  reach  Cape  StoUtie  (of  the  century),  which  much  resembles 
the  former,  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  having,  in  a  similar  manner,  isolated  rocks 
on  its  crest.    The  coast  between  is  steep,  and  without  any  remarkable  sinuosities. 

At  7  J  miles  from  Cape  Stoletie,  Cape  Ouliakhpen  projects  in  a  steep  declivity, 
and  is  high.  The  rocks  of  this  cape,  and  also  of  those  farther  to  the  N.W.,  are 
not  so  black  as  those  which  extend  towards  Cape  Tchoukotskoi ;  and  the  isolated 
and  pointed  rocks  on  their  crests  are  not  seen  here.  On  the  East  side  of  this 
cape  is  an  open  bay,  into  which  the  small  river  Vouten  falls. 

PORT  PROVIDENCE.— It  is  presumed  that  the  open  bay  just  alluded  to  by 
Capt.  Liitke  is  the  same  with  that  which  has  recently  afforded  winter  shelter  for 
H.M .S.  Plover,  in  1848-49,  which  was  despatched  in  search  of  the  missing  expe- 
dition of  Sir  John  Franklin.  From  the  brief  notice  that  has  as  yet  appeared,  it 
is  extensive,  with  safe  anchorage,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  long  low  spiu  A 
supply  of  water  could  be  conveniently  obtained  from  the  anchorage  first  selected. 
Commander  Moore's  subsequent  proceedings  he  describes  thus  : — 

"On  the  20th  October,  1848,  finding  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  to 
continue,  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  fall  as  low  as  23J  Fahrenheit,  and  the  sea- 
water  to  28  J,  I  deemed  it  prudent  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  ofiicers  as  to  whether 
an  endeavour  to  proceed  to  the  northward  should  be  made.  These  opinions  weito 
strictly  in  accordance  with  my  own  sentiments,  viz.,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
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remain  in  this  secure  harbour  for  the  winter,  than  make  a  useless  attempt  to 
proceed  northward,  with  a  probability  of  being  unable  to  regain  my  advantageous 
position  (from  which  I  could  send  out  overland  expeditions),  and  on  account  of 
the  advanced  season  to  lose  the  chance  of  wintering  even  in  Petropaulovski.  I 
therefore  determined  that,  should  no  favourable  change  take  place  before  the 
26th,  to  select  a  convenient  spot  in  which  to  place  the  ship  for  the  winter. 

"  On  the  2drd  a  still  further  reduction  of  temperature  took  place  ;  the  upper 
part  of  the  harbour  was  reported  freezing  over,  and  large  masses  of  ice  forming 
during  the  night  about  the  ship ;  in  consequence  of  which,  after  a  personal 
examination  of  an  inner  harbour  possessing  many  advantages,  I  removed  thither 
on  the  24th,  anchoring  at  3^  p.m.  in  7  fathoms. 

'*  EMMA  HARBOUR,  to  which  I  had  now  removed,  communicated  with  the 
larger  one  by  an  opening  a  mile  wide,  forming  a  basin  4  miles  long,  and  1^  in 
breadth,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains,  except  to  the  southward, 
where  it  was  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  tract  of  low  land  and  an  extensive 
lagoon,  and  having  deep  water  at  the  entrance  and  middle,  with  good  anchorage 
on  each  side  close  to  the  shore.  On  the  low  land  to  the  South  was  a  native 
settlement  of  seven  huts,  to  which  belonged  a  large  herd  of  reindeer,  from  which 
I  hoped  from  time  to  time  to  obtain  supplies  of  fresh  meat.  Considering  it, 
however,  safer  for  the  ship,  on  account  of  the  force  and  prevalence  of  the  N.E. 
winds,  as  well  as  the  probability  of  the  ice  drifting,  and  on  the  whole  better  to 
be  at  a  little  distance  from  a  people  whose  friendly  disposition  was  not  yet 
established,  I  removed  to  the  North  side  of  the  harbour  on  the  25th,  and  there 
secured  the  ship  for  the  winter  on  the  28th  of  October. 

"  From  the  29th  the  people  were  employed  in  dismantling  the  ship,  leaving 
nothing  but  the  lower  rigging  over  the  mastheads,  building  a  house  of  stone  for 
the  convenience  of  working  the  forge,  drying  clothes,  &c.,  and  housing  the  ship 
in,  all  which  was  completed  by  the  8th  of  November. 

**  During  this  time  ice  was  continually  forming  round,  and  frequently  broken 
up  by  squalls  and  strong  N.E.  winds,  so  that  the  ship  was  not  finally  frozen  in 
until  the  18th,  when  the  natives  were  first  enabled  to  visit  us  alongside  the  ship  in 
their  sledges,  drawn  by  dogs. 

*'  The  different  tribes  of  natives  near  my  winter  quarters  at  first  appeared  to 
hesitate  about  coming  on  board,  but  on  making  a  few  presents,  and  allowing  some 
traffic  to  be  carried  on  with  them,  they  gained  confidence,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
enter  the  ship  readily  when  invited  to  do  so,  we  being  careful  on  all  occasions  to 
guard  against  treachery  on  their  part,  on  account  of  the  warlike  and  relentless 
character  attached  to  the  people  of  these  coasts  by  some  authors. 

''  During  the  months  of  November  and  December  the  ship  was  daily  visited, 
not  only  by  those  in  the  vicinity,  but  also  by  others  from  a  distance  along  the 
coast  and  inland,  by  intercourse  with  whom  I  was  enabled  to  satisfy  myself 
that  they  were  not  only  peaceful,  but  disposed  to  be  actively  friendly  towards 
myself  and  the  officers  and  men  under  my  command." 

The  position  of  the  harbour,  ascertained  during  this  stay,  is  lat.  64°  25'  55"  N., 
Ion.  173°  r  15"  W. 

The  officers  of  the  Plover  made  several  excursions  into  the  neighbourhood,  and 
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in  February  one  of  these  parties  reached  within  sight  of  the  East  Cape.     They 
were  all,  however,  conducted  under  great  hardships. 

CAPE  YAKKOUN,  like  Cape  Ouliakhpen,  is  very  high  and  very  steep.  It  is 
conspicuous,  from  a  pyramidal  rock  rising  from  its  summit. 

CAPE  TCHING-AN  falls  from  a  great  height,  almost  perpendicularly,  into 
the  sea.  It  is  very  remarkable  by  a  red  band  which  intersects  the  cape  from  its 
summit  to  its  base.  Between  it  and  Cape  Yakkoun  is  an  open  bay,  around 
which  the  coast  slopes  down.     A  village  was  seen  in  it. 

From  Cape  Tching-an  the  coast,  consisting  chiefly  of  perpendicular  rocks, 
trends  to  N.W.  and  W.N.W.  as  far  as  Cape  Spanberg.  It  is  high,  and  in  lat. 
64°  42J'  N.,  and  Ion.  174°  42'  W.  On  the  South  side  of  the  cape  is  a  high 
steep  rock,  with  a  rounded  top  ;  and  on  the  West  side  is  a  hill  equally  rounded, 
the  €anks  of  which  gradually  slope  on  either  side.  Between  this  cape  and  Cape 
Halgan,  9  miles  distant,  to  the  N.  71°  W.,  a  bay  penetrates  into  the  land,  which 
circumstances  did  not  permit  Capt.  Lutke  to  examine  in  detail. 

Cape  Halgan  is  high  and  very  steep.  Seen  from  the  South  side,  a  small  bead 
slopes  to  the  right;  but  on  the  West  side  is  a  serrated  and  pointed  ridge.  In 
front  of  it  is  a  large  detached  rock. 

Cape  Ninirlioun  is  as  high  and  as  bluff  as  the  preceding,  and  in  general  the 
intervening  coast  is  equally  so.  This  cape  is  very  remarkable  by  its  flat  top«  but 
more  so  from  its  entirely  diflerent  appearance  from  that  which  follows  it^  Cape 
Attcheuriy  in  lat.  64°  46',  Ion.  175°  28'.  This  latter  cape,  moderately  elevated, 
steep  to  seaward,  is  separated  from  Cape  Ninirlioun  by  a  bay  surrounded  by  a 
low  coast,  from  which  a  long  chain  of  mountains  extends  to  the  N.W.,  a  country 
covered  with  moss.  That  which  forms  the  S.E.  side  of  Cape  Attcheun,  at  the 
distance  of  20  miles  or  more,  seems  to  be  detached. 

TRANSFIGURATION  BAY.— A  coast  with  a  similar  appearance  extends  in  a 
winding  manner  4  miles  to  the  N.W.  to  a  small  open  bay,  which  Lutke  recognised 
as  Behring's  Bay  of  Transfiguration,  or  Preobrayenia.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  low 
shore,  and  towards  its  extremity  it  receives  the  River  Ledianaya  (frozen),  which 
the  Tchuktchis  call  Kouivaem. 

From  this  bay  the  coast  is  high,  nearly  perpendicular,  and  like  a  wall ;  it  extends 
9  miles  to  Cape  Enmelian,  Cape  Behring  is  equally  high  and  perpendicular ; 
but  between  them  there  is  a  small  space,  where  the  even,  uniform  coast  curves 
into  the  form  of  an  open  bay. 

CAPE  BEHRING  is  situated  in  lat.  65""  (^  30"  N.,  Ion.  175°  57'  W.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable,  because  here  suddenly  terminate  the  steep  rocks  which, 
with  small  exceptions,  form  the  entire  extent  of  coast  as  far  as  Cape  TchoukoUkoi, 
and  farther  North  the  coast  becomes  still  lower.  The  mountains  in  this  space  are 
similar  to  those  at  Cape  Tchoukotskoi ;  of  a  mean  height,  level  at  the  summit, 
sloping,  and  even  flat,  which  particularly  characterizes  the  mountains  about  Cape 
Ninirlioun.  The  high  and  peaked  mountains,  like  those  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence, 
will  no  longer  be  seen,  even  in  the  distance.  From  Cape  Behring  the  coast  turns 
abruptly  to  the  N.E.,  then  to  North,  sloping  gradually,  and  terminating  perpen- 
dicularly in  some  parts,  as  far  as  Cape  Tchirikoff,  which  is  steep,  and  forms  an 
open  bay.    In  many  places,  on  the  mossy  land,  traces  of  rivulets  or  small  streaiM 
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are  seen,  and  on  their  borders  Tchuktchi  villages.  Cape  Tchirikoff  has  a 
tolerably  high  hill,  with  a  peaked  top  on  it. 

Beyond  this  only  a  single  bluff  and  high  cape  can  be  distinguished^  lying  4  or 
5  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Tchirikoff.  The  coast  thence  trends  towards  the 
mouth  of  a  large  river,  from  whence  it  takes  a  westerly  direction.  Capt.  Lutke, 
not  being  able  to  get  any  communications  with  the  inhabitants  near  this  part, 
could  not  ascertain  the  name  of  this  river.  The  direction  of  its  course  is  generally 
North  and  South,  but  it  falls  into  the  sea  to  S.W.  It  flows  through  low  lands,  so 
that,  at  the  distance  of  15  or  20  miles,  only  a  large  opening  is  seen,  beyond 
which  nothing  is  visible.  It  is  doubtful  whether  sufficient  depth  of  water  for 
ships  would  be  found,  because,  at  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  lead  only  gave  6  to 
7  fathoms.  It  most  probably  takes  its  rise  near  the  same  place  where  the  rivers 
that  flow  into  the  Bays  of  Koulutchinskoi  and  Metchigmensko'i  do.  Lands  covered 
with  moss  and  marshes  apparently  occupy  all  the  space  comprised  between  the 
head  of  these  bays  and  the  river.  Towards  the  South,  as  far  as  Cape  Behring,  the 
hills  of  moderate  height  are  alone  covered  with  moss,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  capes  that  have  been  mentioned. 

All  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr  is  destitute  of  wood. 

The  soundings  from  Cape  Tchoukotskoi  up  to  Cape  Attcheun  show  from  27  to 
31  fs^thoms  at  the  distance  of  6  to  10  miles  from  the  coast,  the  bottom  mud  or 
gravel.  Off  Cape  Behring  there  are  18  to  22  fathoms  at  8  miles  distant ;  off  Cape 
Tchirikoff  there  are  not  more  than  10  or  11  fathoms  at  the  same  distance  ;  and  still 
farther  there  are  not  more  than  7  or  8  fathoms.  Here  the  bottom  is  generally 
gravelly.  No  sort  of  danger  was  perceived  from  the  SSniavine,  It  must  there, 
fore  be  considered  that  it  is  clear  throughout,  because  Behring,  who  kept  close  to 
the  land  all  the  way  beyond  the  cape  now  bearing  his  name,  does  not  either  make 
mention  of  any  shoal  or  reef  whatever. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  in  this  part  is  from  19^  to  20^  E. 

To  the  West  of  the  river  above  described  the  coast  is  low  for  4  miles,  and 
then  commences  to  become  hilly.  The  mountains,  higher  than  those  on  the 
East  coast,  are  peaked  or  flat  at  the  summit,  but  are  all  dispersed  without  any 
order,  with  valleys  at  intervals  very  deeply  cut  in,  through  which  rivulets  and 
small  rivers  flow.  The  coast  in  this  form  extends  15  miles  W.N.W.  ^  W.  and 
W.N.W.,  forming  a  small  open  bay,  into  which  a  small  river  falls,  and  terminated 
on  the  South  by  a  high  bluff  cape.  The  bottom  of  the  bay  is  in  lat.  64^  36 j^',  and 
Ion.  176°  48',  and  is  properly  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr.  On 
the  West  side  of  the  cape  just  mentioned  is  another  equally  open  bay,  into  which 
a  tolerably  large  river  flows  from  the  North,  and  winding  in  large  valleys  between 
the  mountains. 

At  3  or  4  miles  from  this  last  river  the  most  remarkable  bed  of  gravel  that  had 
been  seen  commences.  It  extends  without  interruption  to  S.W.  and  W.  for  45 
nautic  miles,  as  far  as  Cape  Meetchken,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Croix,  and  consequently 
forming  the  largest  portion  of  the  North  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr.  Some 
portions  of  this  were  hidden  by  the  fog,  but  that  part  which  was  seen  from  the 
Seniavine  was  of  a  wearying  uniformity,  the  same  waste  and  sterility ;  it  was 
throughout  nothing  but  a  heap  of  bare  shingle,  with  the  exception  of  a  very 
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few  spots,  where  there  had  been,  or  still  was,  a  habitation  ;  there  was  also  some 
grass,  and  other  herbs  that  accompany  man. 

A  narrow  and  shallow  canal  separates  this  gravel  bed  from  the  continental 
coast,  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  bounds  the  sea  with  low  reddish  cliffs. 
Parther  off  a  mossy  plain  extends  to  the  first  of  the  low  and  even  mountains, 
7  or  8  miles  from  the  sea. 

Off  Cape  Meetchken  the  North  coast  of  the  gulf  is  broken,  to  form  the  entrance 
to  the  great  Gulf  of  St.  Croix. 

The  eastern  angles  of  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr  are  the  portions  which  have  the  least 
depth.  There  the  number  of  fathoms  equal  the  number  of  miles  (Italian)  that 
you  are  off  the  coast.  At  12  miles  you  have  12  fathoms  ;  at  8  miles,  8  fathoms, 
or  rather  somewhat  less  than  this.  Within  3  or  4  miles  of  the  coast  there  are, 
however,  still  5  or  6  fathoms.  Along  the  gravel  bed  there  is  similar  depth, 
but  it  increases  to  the  westward.  Off  Cape  Meetchken,  at  only  2  miles  distant, 
you  will  find  27  fathoms;  but  at  1  mile  or  IJ  miles  from  thence  is  a  bank 
on  which  the  Seniavine  ran  great  risk  of  grounding.  In  the  North  part  of  the 
gulf  the  bottom  is  gravelly  throughout,  but  after  passing  the  bed  of  gravel  it 
begins  to  be  muddy. 

THE  GULF  OF  ST.  CROIX  occupies  a  space  of  54  miles  of  latitude,  and  35 
miles  from  East  to  West.  It  reaches  within  10  miles  of  the  arctic  circle.  Its 
shores,  to  the  distance  of  35  miles  from  its  entrance,  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  to  N.N.W.,  and  20  miles  apart.  Farther  on  they  approach  each  other,  and 
narrow  the  gulf  to  less  than  4  miles. 

CAPE  MEETCHKEN,  the  western  extremity  of  the  bed  of  gravel  previously 
described,  forms  the  East  point  of  the  entrance ;  it  is  in  lat.  65^  28'  40'',  and 
Ion.  178^  47'.    The  shortest  distance  to  the  opposite  shore  to  the  West  is  Idj-  miles. 

There  is  good  anchorage  on  the  North  side  of  Cape  Meetchken,  open,  however, 
to  N.W.  and  W.N.W. ;  the  coast  in  this  direction,  being  40  miles  distant,  affords 
not  much  protection,  though  Capt.  Liitke  considers  that,  with  proper  precaution, 
a  vessel  might  hold  out  in  bad  weather.  The  depth  is  5  to  9  fathoms,  and  the 
best  place  is  to  bring  Cape  Meetchken  to  bear  S.W.  by  compass.  Care  must  be 
taken,  in  entering,  of  the  rocky  bank  before  alluded  to,  which  lies  1 J  miles  S.W. 
of  the  cape.  On  the  bed  of  gravel  is  a  permanent  establishment  of  the  Stationary 
Tchuktchis,  called  Meetchken^  composed  of  seven  or  eight  summer  yourts.  They 
were  the  most  peaceable  and  the  poorest  that  were  met  with  ;  though  they  were 
not  in  want,  a  ship  could  not  procure  anything  from  them. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  the  nearest  part  of  which  is  8  miles  from  Cape 
Meetchken,  has  but  very  little  depth.  At  3 J  or  4  miles  there  are  but  3  fathoms. 
Farther  to  the  N.W.  a  shoal  extends  1  j  and  2  miles  from  the  coast,  which  is  a  low 
cliff  of  12,  20,  and  in  some  parts  60  feet  in  height.  There  are  no  mountains 
whatever  along  the  coast.  It  is  a  mossy  plain,  which,  in  some  parts,  gently  rises 
into  small  hills.  Only  near  the  entrance  a  branch  of  the  mountains  advances,  of 
which  the  nearest  to  the  gulf  is  called,  by  the  Tchuktchis,  Linglingdi,  a  word  in 
their  language  meaning  **  heart  rock,"  in  Russian  Serdze  Kamen,  It  lies  ia  U/L 
es""  36 J'  N.,  and  Ion.  178°  17',  and  its  height  is  1,462  feet  above  the  level  of  it^-yj 
sea.     It  is  one  of  the  best  determined  points  in  the  gulf. 
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At  26  miles  from  Cape  Meetchken  a  tolerably  large  and  high  bed  of  gravel 
advances  from  the  coast  to  the  N.W.  It  is  covered  with  dry  moss,  and  forms  a 
cove  2  miles  in  circuit,  exposed  to  the  N.W.,  in  which  there  is  safer  anchorage 
than  in  that  at  Cape  Meetchken.  There  is  no  running  water  here,  nor  is  there  on 
all  the  coast,  but  ponds  and  small  lakes  are  frequent,  and  afford  good  snow 
or  ice  water. 

At  about  8  miles  from  this  point  a  long  and  low  point  projects,  forming  the 
South  limit  of  the  Bay  of  Kanghynin^  which  is  nearly  6  miles  wide  at  its 
opening,  and  not  less  than  40  miles  in  circumference ;  but,  on  account  of  its 
shallow  depth,  it  does  not  merit  any  attention. 

The  northern  side  of  the  gulf  presents  an  entire  contrast  to  those  of  the  East 
and  western  sides.  High  mountains  here  advance  in  three  abrupt  capes,  of  a 
sombre  appearance,  the  extremities  of  which  offer  a  resemblance  to  the  letter  M. 
The  superior  angles  of  this  letter  are,  Egvekinot  and  Etelkouiuro  Bays,  and  the 
base  of  its  eastern  line,  the  North  point  of  Kanghynin  Bay. 

Egvekinot  Bay  penetrates  7  miles  due  North,  with  a  breadth  of  1  or  1 J  miles. 
The  high  mountains  which  surround  it  leave  all  round  a  narrow  band  of  low 
shore,  and  at  the  bottom  a  large  valley  covered  with  moss.  There  is  no  part  of 
the  bay  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  harbour. 

Etelkouium  Bay  lies  by  the  side  of  the  former.  The  entrance  only  was 
examined,  because  as  early  as  September  3rd,  1827,  it  was  already  covered,  for 
the  distance  of  more  than  5  miles,  with  new  ice.  The  depth  in  the  entrance  was 
13  to  18  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  It  had  every  appearance  of  being  a  good  port. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  on  its  North  side,  a  bed  of  gravel  forms  Krusenstern 
Cove  J  the  opening  of  which  is  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  with  7  to  12  fathoms 
water.     Quiet  anchorage  may  be  had  within  it. 

Beyond  these  two  bays  the  North  shore  of  the  gulf  treqds  10  miles  to  the 
West,  sometimes  perpendicularly,  at  others  sloping,  but  mountainous  throughout, 
and  then  turns  suddenly  to  the  South.  At  the  angle  of  this  curve  is  Engaoughin 
Bay^  a  round  cove  of  9  miles  in  circuit,  sheltered  from  the  South  by  a  low  point 
projecting  2  miles  to  the  West,  and  by  a  gravel  bed  standing  alone  in  front  of 
the  point.  This  forms  an  excellent  harbour,  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  character 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Croix. 

In  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  port  there  is  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  but  it  is  only 
serviceable  at  high  water.     There  are  several  ponds  and  lakes  of  fresh  water. 

From  this  bay  the  western  coast  of  the  gulf  runs  S.S.W.,  and  then  curves 
gradually  to  the  S.E.,  without  forming  a  single  remarkable  bay  or  cove.  At  the 
distance  of  10  miles  from  the  port  the  mountains  advance  very  near  to  the  sea, 
and  reach  it  in  places  with  high  cliffs ;  but  farther  on  the  coast  assumes  an 
appearance  exactly  like  that  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side.  This  side  of  the  bay 
is  distinguished  by  its  superior  depth.  There  is  not  a  single  shoal  throughout  its 
extent.  In  lat.  Q5^  38'  it  forms  a  pointed  cape,  which  curves  rapidly  to  the 
South,  and  preserves  this  direction  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  gulf.  In  the  centre 
the  depths  are  from  22  to  40  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  throughout. 

The  most  remarkable  mountain  about  it  is  that  of  Matatchingaiy  at  the  bottom 
of  Etelkouium  Bay.     It  is  distinguished  from  all  others  as  well  by  its  elevation 
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M  bv  lu  mman.  >art  tizl'A  fiiaki.  Fr.A  uc  entraacc  of  uc  ckUt  *<  t>e  <&i- 
Tiff.—  of  '»  aljts.  ft  kp^em  U  tAc  tea  icv«  k<  ca  be  norc  Ufta  £■>  or  30  mics. 
lu  kci^t  TO  olenUUid  u9,I~4  fee*. 

Oa  ute  West  lirie,  ap  »*  fu  *s  tof  Pen  cf  EaKVM^fiiB,  a  lu^c  qaaatkT  of 
ArA^-mvA  b  (svcd,  ctcs  Ease  tad  brge  mii^  of  uca;  oa  ih«  Eau  aW  Ncnk 
ccttsu,  •»  toe  ciyitnry,  bg;  »  iisz!«  piece  ii  Ed  wkh.  Tliis  i  "ii  ifiiiau  h 
vovtb*  i^f  BM£  ;  it  ^oies  thu  the  csrrent  froo  tfe  Riis  AnadvT,  fio«  wUch  h 
cases  n  eaterittf  the  Gulf  of  Sc  Croa.  bean  chiedv  to  tae  West,  altiiaa^ 
from  th«  bevia;  of  tu  sbora  tiic  cosOvy  «wld  ha<e  been  utiap«tcd.  Ob  bo 
[Mn  of  UK  fbom  cf  tbe  ^ulf  ti  the  ^mLImI  tnce  of  groviag  wood  to  be 
Met  aith. 

TW  tides  were  orefDll*  obaermL  IW  eiablithmewi  of  the  port  a^ipeuv  id  be 
4^  Sft.  Tbe  creates  me  vu  7  feet,  b«t  mailT  it  wu  44  to  5}  feet ;  sme 
fcracr  tnces  showed  &  rise  of  9  feet. 

Tlie  TanatioD  of  the  compMs,  on  Cape  MeetcbkeD,  vas  21=  AS  East.  TV 
dip.  75=  30'. 

Tbe  RIVER  ANADYR,  ahich  gires  its  name  to  tbe  ^M  vfaidi  reccina  lu 
watcn,  it  ibe  noM  considerable  ahicfa  Uls  iato  the  Sea  of  Bebrin^ .  Cape  Litke 
was  prereated  bj  circnmctances  from  examiaii^  iha  portioa  of  the  golf,  whidt 
noct  therefore  be  lefk  to  tbe  ifflpericct  ddioeaiioBi  of  tbe  chart  lor  aU  fimber 
ideas. 

CAPE  ST.  THADDECS  it  (be  S.W.  cape  of  the  Gulf  of  Aaadyr.  Befarinf 
gave  this  oanw  lo  a  cape  on  Angnst  31,  o.s-,  being  ia  lat.  63=  42',  and  frotn  his 
daU  the  tenn  bas  been  defined  to  apply  to  ibe  high  blnff  cape  sitnated  in  lat. 
62*^43',  and  Ion.  179°  38'  East.  It  has  been  conndered  that  tbe  cape  to  tbe  sonlh- 
ward  (Cape  Nararin)  was  the  headland  in  question,  bnt  which  is  36  miles  more 
to  the'  Sonth. 

Cape  St.Thaddeas  is  the  point  which  projects  fattheit  to  the  East  in  this 
portioa  of  tbe  coast,  while  bejond  the  cape  tnroi  to  the  N.V.  and  S.W..  so 
that  it  forms  a  tort  of  natural  limit  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr.  At  15  miles  to  the 
S.W.  i  S.  is  another  high  cape,  to  which  Capt.  Uitke  applied  the  name  of  King 
(most  probably  the  same  that  that  narigator  tofrit  for  Cape  St.  Thaddeus). 

The  6a;  of  Arcuasgel  Gabriel. — From  Cape  King  the  coast  tamt  saddenly 
to  the  N.W.,  forming  a  bay,  which  penetrates  the  land  to  a  depth  not  leas  than 
\b  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  6  miles.  To  this  bay  Capt.  Liitke  gave  tbe  name  of 
Behring't  vessel. 

CAPE  NAVARIN.— From  Archangel  Gabriel  Bay  the  coast  mns  Sonth  to 
this  cape,  in  lat,  62°  16',  and  Ion.  179°  4}' East,  beyood  which  it  tarns  abmptly  to 
tbe  N.W.,  to  form  an  open  gnlf,  into  which  it  is  likely  the  River  Khatyrfca  Uls. 
In  addition  to  its  conspicuous  situation,  Cape  Navarin  is  remsricable  for  a  high 
Dtountain  on  its  point,  2,512  feet  in  height,  the  flanks  of  which  descend  nearly 
perpendicularly  into  the  sea.  This  has  been  taken  as  the  real  Cape  St.  Thaddeua 
of  Behring,  but  it  does  not  accord  with  his  journal. 

Cape  Navarin  is  the  South  extremity  of  the  peninsula  which  bounds  ihe  Bay 
of  Archangel  Gabriel  on  the  South.  A  chain  of  high  mountains  exlends  throngh 
it.    Mount  Htitlen  surpasses  the  rest  in  elevation  (2,230  feet),  and  is  distioguidad 
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by  its  conical  form.     In  the  middle  of  September  (1827)  it  was  entirely  covered 
with  snow. 

All  this  part  of  the  coast,  according  to  the  examination  by  Capt.  Lutke,  differs 
Tery  greatly  from  all  previous  delineations.  After  Behring,  Capt.  King,  or  rather 
Clerke,  was  the  only  visitor  previously,  but  this  was  at  such  a  distance  that  the 
greatest  discrepancies  exist,  especially  in  longitudes.  From  these  discordances  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  fix  exactly  the  points  intended  by  each  navigator.  On  all 
old  charts  this  portion  of  the  coast  is  shown  nearly  half  a  degree  too  far  North. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  on  Cape  Navarin  was  13°  35'  £. 

From  the  cape  we  have  a  long  interval  of  coast,  upwards  of  350  miles  in 
extent,  of  which  we  know  nothing.  Capt.  Clerke  passed  it  at  a  great  distance^ 
and  Capt.  Liitke,  both  in  his  progress  to  the  North  and  on  his  return,  was 
prevented  by  bad  and  foggy  weather  from  making  any  observation  on  it.  It  is 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Koriaks  (Kariaks),  who  have  been  previously  noticed. 

CAPE  OLUTORSKOI  is  the  first  point  described  by  Capt.  Lutke.  It  is  in 
lat.  59°  58',  and  Ion.  170°  28'  East.  It  is  remarkable  by  a  high  mountain  with 
three  summits  (2,537  feet),  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  sea.  At  a  short  distance 
to  the  North  there  is  a  hillock  of  a  conical  form.  From  this  cape  the  coast 
extends  on  one  side  to  W.N. W.,  towards  the  Gulf  of  Olutarskdi ;  and  on  the 
other,  first  4  miles  to  E.N.E.,  then  30  miles  to  the  North,  rather  inclining  to  the 
East.  In  all  this  extent  it  is  mountainous,  and  falls  into  the  sea  in  cliffy  head- 
lands. In  the  latter  half  of  September  there  was  much  snow  on  the  ground, 
and  not  a  plant  could  be  seen. 

The  Qulf  of  Olutorskci  was  not  examined  by  Capt.  Liitke  on  account  of  the 
fog  and  its  distance.  Its  western  termination  is  a  cape,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
Cape  Govenskoi.  According  to  an  imperfect  observation,  it  is  in  lat.  59°  50^, 
and  Ion.  166°  18'.  It  is  high,  bluff,  and  cliffy,  and  over  it  are  some  high  moun- 
tains which  were  covered  with  snow. 

CAPE  ILPINSKOI. — From  this  cape  the  last-named  coast  trends  nearly  West 
to  Cape  Ilpinskoi,  where  the  coast  suddenly  becomes  lower.  This  cape  is  in  lat. 
69°  48^'  and  Ion.  165°  57'.  Projecting  from  mountains  of  a  moderate  height,  it 
advances  to  the  S.W.  in  an  even  point,  not  very  high,  and  falling  perpendicularly 
into  the  sea.  According  to  Krachenninikoff,  it  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  an 
isthmus  so  low  and  narrow  that  the  sea  washes  over  it. 

Verkhotourskt  or  Little  Karaohinskt  Island  lies  directly  before  Cape 
Ilpinskoi.  Its  lat.  is  59°  37  J',  and  its  Ion.  165°  43'.  It  is  of  a  round  form,  and 
3  or  4  miles  in  circumference.  On  all  sides  except  the  N.W.  it  falls  perpen- 
dicularly into  the  sea.  To  the  N.W.  it  projects  a  short  distance  in  a  low  point 
and  a  bed  of  gravel,  on  which  were  some  habitations  inhabited  by  the  Koriaks, 
who  come  hither  to  hunt  black  foxes. 

The  strait  between  Verkhotoursky  Island  and  Cape  Ilpinskoi  is  12  miles  broad. 
Nearly  in  the  middle  of  it  is  a  dangerous  reef,  awash,  extending  1}  or  2  miles  East 
and  West.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  but  high  rock.  A  little  to  the  North  is  a 
stony  islet,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  are  other  dangers. 

From  Cape  Ilpinskoi  the  coast  curves  to  the  West  and  S.W.,  forming  a  large 
gulf,  which  is  bounded  to  the  South  by  the  large  Island  of  Karaghinsky. 
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A»  zh»  b«v  form*  b««  ct  the  urr»«c*t  and  ike  kiwca  portjoa  ol  the  Pfiawla 
cT  Kamuchttk*.  a  »  u«ally  uk«n  as  tfa«  ocnfaen  limit  of  tkat  am»tzj  i  llw  B«t 
«f  PesjrMk,  b  liw  3a  »/  Okbottk,  Conua^  tke  oftpxite  coaat. 

Altboa^  a  (iB^i  fonMM  of  tii«  eoart  to  ibe  loubwan]  aay  be  iaelMded  m  tW 
ilHirH  bf  (be  sea  of  Bekring.  ac  dnll  for  the  pvcwM  qsii  thoB,  Itiiiwfc  them  to 
be  describtd  in  i»ane>i6a  «itb  dw  peabtsaU  in  iW  »eu  cbapier. 


Harin^  ibn  docribed  the  ibon*  aad  ibe  adjaceai  Hlands  of  the  Sea  of  Bcbm^, 
it  retnajiis,  to  cunplete  tbii  chapter,  to  describe  tbc  detached  iilaads  abch  we 
taamd  in  it.  Id  tbti  ve  bsTc  derired  fDHch  infamatiiw  firom  the  *oj«gcs of  Capts. 
Lathe,  OxA,  Bitliag*.  Kotzebve,  Beeche*,  aad  other  nar^aton,  wImmc  works 
are  quoted  in  the  respectite  places. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  ISL.\!ID. 

Tbit  ulaod  it  the  DOrtbeminost  of  tboce  which  lie  in  the  opto  Ma.  Il  wxs 
diicoveTed  by  Behriog  oo  St.  Lawrence's  daT,  .Angust  lOlh,  1738.  He  stated  that 
be  pasted  hj  it  withool  obserrin*  anything  particnUr  on  it  except  the  cottages  of 
some  fisbermeo. 

Capt.  Cook  gare  it  the  name  of  Clerhe  Iiland,  bat  Capt.  Kin^,  who  composed 
the  tbird  rolnme  of  the  arcoant  of  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  does  not  nse  this 
desigoatioD.  It  was  leen  by  Capt.  Kotzebae,  who  examined  the  East  and  S.E. 
■ides,  but  did  not  obferre  the  union  of  the  East  and  West  portions.  In  the  early 
days  of  onr  knowledge  of  it  it  was  supposed  to  connst  of  seretai  islands.  TTiis 
arises  from  the  natare  of  the  land,  the  high  extremities  being  connected  bj  a 
tract  of  very  low  land,  which  eoDseqnently  cannot  be  seen  at  a  great  distance. 

From  this  cause,  beyond  doubt,  the  blands  Macarios,  St.  Slephra,  St.  Heodofv, 
and  St.  Abraham  of  Lieut.  Syndt,  are  only  the  higher  bills,  whicti  are  all  that  are 
seen  of  St.  Lawrence  at  a  distance.  Cook  thns  named  a  part  of  its  eitreme 
Anderson  Island,  after  his  deceased  and  mnch- respected  surgeon. 

In  1828  Capt-  SchiscbmarefT  made  a  detailed  examination  of  its  shores,  with 
the  exception  of  that  part  examined  by  his  former  commander,  Capt.  Kotzebue,  in 
1817."  On  the  S.W.  side  is  a  small  open  bay,  where  the  officers  of  the  Rnrick 
landed :  this  spot  is  readily  recognised  by  the  small  rocky  island  in  its  Ticiniiy. 

From  these  examinations  it  appears  that  the  island  is  above  29  leagues  in 
extent  from  East  to  West.  The  \.W.  point,  to  which  Admiral  Knisenstera  has 
giren  the  name  of  the  Russian  surreyor,  Sckuckmareff  Point,  is  in  lat,  63P4&  N., 
Ion.  188''  li^  E.  This  exactly  accords  with  the  position  determined  by  Capt. 
CIcrke,  "  who  took  it  for  an  island."  This  island,  rf  its  boundaries  were  at  this 
time  wilhin  our  view,  is  about  3  leagues  in  circuit.  The  North  part  may  be  seen 
at  Ihe  distance  of  10  or  12  leagues ;  but  as  it  blls  in  low  land  to  the  S.B.,  tlie 
extent  of  which  we  could  not  see,  some  of  us  conjectured  that  it  might  be  joined 
to  the  land  to  the  eastward  of  it  (which  is  now  known  to  be  the  case),  bui 
were  prevented  by  the  haziness  of  the  weather  from  ascertaining  this.  Thoy 
covered  with  snow,  and  presented  a  most  dreary  picture. f- 


•  KolMbue'a  Voyage,  p.  IQfi.  t  Cook^  Third  Voysge,  vol,  iti.  p.  Stf. 
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A  very  projecting  point  on  the  North  side  of  the  island  is  in  lat.  63°  12'  N., 
Ion.  159°  50'  W.  Capt.  Kotzebue  places  the  eastern  point  of  the  island  in 
lat.  63°  18',  and  Ion.  168°  48',  from  which  Schischmareff  differs  slightly,  as  he 
does,  too,  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast. 

The  island  which  Cook  saw  near  this  point,  in  lat.  63°  10',  and  Ion.  159°  60', 
is  composed,  according  to  Kotzebue,  of  two  islands  ;  Schischmareff  says  there  are 
three.  The  inhabitants  call  the  eastern  part  of  the  coast  Kaegalacky  and  the 
western  Chibocko, 

The  eastern  point  of  the  island  is  named  Cape  Anderson,  and  here  an  historic 
doubt  existed. 

A  shoal  of  1 1  fathoms  was  found  by  the  Blossom  precisely  in  the  situation 
assigned  to  a  small  island  named  by  Cook  after  his  respected  surgeon,  Mr. 
Anderson.  This  island  had  never  been  seen  after,  and  the  veracity  of  the  great 
navigator  had  been  in  consequence  impeached.  Capt.  Beechey,  however,  rectiBes 
this  error,  having  found  that  it  was  intended  for  the  East  end  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island  ;  the  compilers  of  his  chart  appear  to  have  overlooked  certain  data  col- 
lected here,  which  would  not  have  been  omitted  had  Cook's  life  been  spared.* 

We  have  no  detailed  description  of  the  shores,  or  capabilities  of  the  island. 
The  foregoing  are  the  principal  facts  relating  to  it,  scattered  through  the  works 
quoted. 

ST.  MATTHEW  ISLAND. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  Lieut.  Syndt,  in  August,  1766.  Capt.  Cook, 
ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  considered  it  as  a  new  discovery  in  1778,  and 
called  it  Qore's  Island.  He  only  saw  the  S.E.  part  from  a  distance,  and  probably 
only  made  out  the  small  island  lying  separately  to  the  North,  which  the  Russian 
promychlenniks  call  Morjovi  or  Morses'  Island,  as  it  is  here  only  that  these 
animals  visit.  Since  Cook's  time,  it  has  been  seen  by  several  Russian  navigators. 
Sarytscheff  anchored  here;  Schischmareff  passed  close  to  it ;  but  none  have  given  a 
detailed  description  of  it.  On  the  Russian  charts  it  has  always  borne  its  original 
name,  Matvoi,  or  St.  Matthew;  but  to  preserve  the  name  by  Cook,  Liitke  has 
called  the  West  extremity  of  the  island  Cape  Gore. 

St.  Matthew  Island  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  in  a  direct  line  is  27  miles  long, 
and  3}  to  4J  in  breadth.  Its  shores  consist  partly  of  high  rocks,  partly  of  low 
land.  The  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island,  most  justly  called  by  Cook  Cape 
Upright f  rises  out  of  the  water  like  a  wall  to  the  height  of  1,400  feet.  This  is  the 
highest  point  of  the  island.  It  falls  suddenly  to  the  N.W.,  forming  a  very  low 
and  very  narrow  isthmus ;  not  being  seen  beyond  4  or  5  miles,  causes  Cape 
Upright,  even  at  this  distance,  to  appear  as  a  separate  island.  Beyond  this 
isthmus,  the  island  increases  in  breadth  and  elevation^  and  then  again  contracts, 
forming  another  isthmus,  similar  to  the  first,  at  9  miles  from  it,  then  a  third,  from 
which  formation,  St.  Matthew  at  a  distance  appears  like  several  islands.  The 
S.E.  or  outer  point  of  Cape  Upright  is  in  lat.  60°  18',  and  Ion.  172°  4.' 

At  12  miles  W.  6°  N.  from  this  cape  is  Sugar-loaf  Cape,  thus  named  from  an 

*  Beechey,  Voyage  of  the  Bloaom,  p.  663. 
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extremelT  remarkable  moanuin  vbidi  somioaiiu  it.  His  mcMmlaiii  is  1 ,438  feet 
in  heig^  and  oo  erery  side  appears  as  an  irregular  cooe.  lu  pointed  snaanit,  the 
only  one  oo  the  tslaod,  could  be  seen  over  every  lover  portion  of  the  island,  and 
Capt.  Liitke  says,  «as  of  the  greatest  atility  as  a  mark  to  connect  these  obserra- 
tions.  Between  Cape  Sogar-loaf  and  Cape  Upnght  are  two  bays,  entirdj 
unprotected,  sarroanded  by  low  shores.  On  the  North  side  of  the  Sagnr4onf  is  a 
similar  bay,  and  an  isthmos  similar  to  that  connecting  Cape  Upright.  Froai  this 
towards  the  N.W.  to  the  West  extreme.  Cape  Gore,  are  almost  perpendicnlar 
rocks,  intersected  in  many  parts  by  raiines. 

Cape  Gore  terminates  to  seaward  in  a  low  cliC  Off  it  are  some  rocky  islets. 
At  9  miles  North  from  the  cape,  and  3  from  the  North  end  of  the  island,  <m  the 
coast  qoite  by  itself,  b  a  remarkable  rode  of  a  rhomboidal  form. 

The  North  point  of  the  island,  named  by  CapC  liitke  after  Capt.  Sarytscheff*s 
▼cskI,  is  in  lat.  60^  38',  and  Ion.  172^  41'.  It  is  steep,  but  modi  lower  than 
Cape  CprighL  The  eastern  shore  of  the  island  modi  resembles  the  o|^posite  one. 
There  are  corresponding  bays  on  either  side,  which  form  the  narrow  isthmuses. 

Moajovi  IsLAVD  is  steep  oo  CTery  part  except  tbe  S.W.  Its  North  extreme, 
in  lat.  60^  44',  and  Ion.  172^  52',  eqoals  Cape  Upright  in  deration,  and  moch 
resembles  it.  Tbe  South  end  extends  in  a  low  point  to  the  S.E.,  where  the  officers 
of  the  Slata  Rossti,  Billings*  ship,  landed. 

PivvACLE  IsLASDy  justly  SO  oamed  by  Cook,  lies  16  miles  W.S.W.  from  Cape 
Upright.  Two  sides,  nearly  perpendicular,  unite  at  the  eleyation  of  990  feet  in  a 
pointed  crest,  with  a  number  of  pointed  rocks  on  it ;  at  the  steep  S.W.  extremity 
are  some  isolated  rocks ;  and  the  N.E.  point  terminates  in  an  entire  range  of 
connected  and  extraordinary  pointed  rocks. 

The  shores  of  St.  Matthew  are  clear,  and  the  depth  yerj  great.  Hiere  might 
not  be  great  difficulty  in  landing  in  fine  weather  in  the  bays.  The  island  Is  not 
inhabited,  and  is  scarcely  capable  of  being  so.  The  Russian  Company  attempted 
to  fix  a  small  colony  here  in  1809,  but  one-half  perished  from  scurry,  and  it  was 
then  abandoned.  The  formation  of  the  island  is  Tolcanic.  The  Tariation  was 
found  to  be  19°  5'  £.• 

PRIBUILOFF  ISLANDS. 

These  are  a  group  of  three  small  rocky  islands,  two  of  which  were  discovered 
by  M.  Pribuilofi*,  in  1768  ;  this  officer  was  under  Capt.  Billings*  expedition,  in 
1790.  At  first  they  were  called  Navy  (new) ;  then  Lebedevskiy  from  the  name  of 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  which  discovered  them  :  M.  Chelekoff  called  them 
Zoubnff ;  more  recently  they  have  been  called  Kotovy  (sea-bears),  and  Sevemy 
(north),  from  the  immense  quantity  of  the  animals  found  there,  and  their  position 
relative  to  Ounalashka.  Admiral  Sary tschefi*  has  placed  them  on  his  chart  ander 
the  name  of  ^the  officer  who  discovered  them,  as  here  repeated.  They  are  most 
commonly  called  in  the  colonies  here  Ostravki,  the  little  islands.f 

*  LUtke,  Voyage  da  SSniavine,  Part.  Nant,  pp.  341—343. 

t  The  nayigston  who  have  detcribed  more  or  less  folly  this  mMtU  group  (betides  that 
•tandt  flnt,  in  the  Voyage  of  the  SMavifUf  Part.  Nant.,  pp.  336 — 340),  are — a  rough 
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ST.  GEORGE'S  ISLAND  is  the  southernmost.  The  southern  and  western 
parts  are  surrounded  by  rocks ;  but  the  North  is  easy  of  approach,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  in  a  commodious  bay  for  small  vessels,  not  drawing  above  8  or 
9  feet  water.  The  whole  island  is  volcanic,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  and  only 
produces  the  bulbs,  plants,  and  berries  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Pribuiloff  found  the  low  lands  and  surrounding  rocks  covered 
with  sea  animals,  particularly  the  ursine  seal{(^o^tc)  and  sea-lion  {sivoutchi) ;  and 
with  the  skins  of  these  animals  they  nearly  loaded  their  vessels. 

On  the  Island  of  St.  George  they  passed  the  winter,  and  found  the  inland  parts 
overrun  with  foxes,  which  afforded  them  a  profitable  chase.  It  also  abounded 
with  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  which  they  picked  up  on  the  shores.  It  is  about 
3  miles  wide,  and  extending  E.  by  N.  J  E.  19  miles ;  or,  according  to  Liitke, 
13^  miles  in  length.  Drift-wood  was  at  first  abundant,  but  that,  with  the  fur- 
bearing  animals,  soon  became  scarce. 

Capt.  Liitke  makes  the  following  remarks  on  it : — **  Its  East  extremity  was 
determined  by  us  to  be  in  longitude  169°  1(/.  Its  latitude,  according  to  Capt. 
Tchistiakoff,  is  56^  38'.  The  aspect  of  the  S.E.  coast  is  very  monotonous ;  on 
its  level  surface  there  is  but  one  point  rising  above  the  rest,  and  this  is  1,083  feet, 
English,  above  the  sea.  The  two  extremities  of  the  island  terminate  in  very 
steep  rocks.  The  North  coast,  which  we  examined,  consists  entirely  of  rocks,  of 
300  feet  in  height,  the  greater  part  rising  perpendicularly  out  of  the  water.  In 
one  position,  at  5  miles  from  the  N.E.  point,  the  coast  slopes  inward,  and  is 
covered  with  a  thick  herbage.  Here  is  the  company's  establishment.  A  small 
cove  between  the  rocks  serves  to  shelter  the  baidars ;  you  may  even  anchor 
there  in  South  and  S.E.  winds  :  at  a  mile  off  there  are  17  fathoms  water,  black 
sandy  bottom.  This  anchorage  is  slightly  sheltered  from  the  East  by  a  low  point 
between  the  village  and  the  East  point  of  the  island.  The  surface  of  the  N.W. 
part  is  perfectly  fiat  and  horizontal,  and  is  covered  with  grass.  The  coasts  in 
general  are  clear,  but  at  13  or  15  miles  to  the  East  there  was  a  bank  seen,  in  1824, 
by  Capt.  Chramtschenko."  ♦ 

ST.  PAUL'S  ISLAND,  the  second  discovered  by  Pribuiloff,  is  much  smaller 
than  that  of  St.  George ;  this,  as  well  as  the  former,  was  the  retreat  of  immense 
herds  of  seals. 

St.  Paul  is  44  miles  to  the  North  of  St.  George,  which  is  190  miles  N.  39°  W., 
true,  from  the  North  point  of  Ounalashka.f 

The  Russian  hunters  have  stated  that  they  saw  from  the  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain  of  St.  Paul  some  land  to  the  S.W.  Capt.  Kotzebue  did  not  find  it, 
though  he  ran  above  25  leagues  in  this  direction.  A  vessel  was  also  despatched 
by  the  Russian  Company,  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  with  the  same  result.  The 
land  in  question  may  possibly  be  farther  off;  but  Capt.  Lutke  concludes,  from  all 
the  remarks,  that  banks  of  clouds  have  caused  the  deception. 


Chamisnfa  Geological  Memoir  of  Kotzebae's  New  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  in  Martin  SauerU 
Account  of  Billings'  Expedition,  pp.  811,  288 ;  another  in  Langidorff's  Travels;  in  Litiatuky*i 
Voyage ;  and  in  Ceqtt.  Beeehey't  Voyage  of  the  Blostanu 

•  Voyage  da  SSnUwine,  1827,  Par.  Naut,  pp.  886-7.  t  BiUingt^  Voyage. 
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St  Paul  was  not  examined  by  Capt.  Lutke,  and  generally  speaking  it  has  not 
been  hitherto  described  in  detail.  It  is  placed  on  the  chart  from  an  imperfect 
sketch  by  one  of  the  colonial  officers.  The  island  extends  to  the  South  by  a 
low  bed  of  gravel,  on  which  stands  the  village.  At  half  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  is  an 
islet  called  Sivoutchi  or  Sea-Lion  Island,  which,  according  to  Capt.  Tchistiakoff, 
is  in  lat.  57^  5'  and  41^  W.  of  the  East  end  of  St.  George,  and  consequently  in 
169°  51'.  Between  the  bed  of  gravel  and  the  West  end  of  the  island,  7  or 
8  miles  distant,  to  the  N.W.  or  N.W.  J  W.,  the  coast  curves  into  a  bay,  and 
forms  some  small  coves,  in  one  of  which  is  a  tolerably  good  shelter  for  small 
vessels.  The  eastern  and  northern  parts  of  the  island  are  low,  and  the  coasts 
sloping  and  sandy  ;  but  the  West  side  is  mountainous,  and  terminates  to  seaward 
on  a  high  steep  cape,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  height  surrounding 
it.  There  is  on  the  East  side  of  the  island  another  mountain  equally  remarkable. 
These  are  of  a  moderate  elevation ;  their  summits  appear  to  be  broken,  and  the 
volcanic  stones  found  here  prove  that  they  have  been  in  a  state  of  volcanic  activity. 

At  5  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  Sivoutchi  Rock,  and  nearly  due  South  (true) 
from  the  West  end,  is  a  small  high  island,  7  miles  in  circuit,  called  Bobrovi  or 
Sea-Otter  Island;  a  reef  extends  from  this  island  for  half  a  mile  to  the  S.W., 
and  between  this  island  and  St.  Paul  are  some  hidden  dangers.  At  4  miles 
S.  75^  £.,  by  compass,  from  the  East  extremity  is  another  low  and  rocky  island, 
called  Morjovi  or  Morses*  Island,  The  relative  bearing  of  Bobrovt  and  Moijovi  is 
N.  43^  £.  and  S.  43^  W.  {true\  and  the  disUnce  14|  miles.  There  are  some 
reefs  to  the  East  and  North  of  the  island,  and  also  at  the  West  extremity.  On 
the  sketch  is  shown,  at  12  miles  to  the  East  of  its  N.K  end,  a  bank  which 
uncovers  at  low  water ;  but  this  is  all  we  know  of  it.  Perhaps  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  seen  to  the  East  of  St.  George's  Island. 

The  vessels  which  usually  come  in  June  and  July  to  St.  Paul  for  the  chase, 
stay  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  bed  of  gravel  spoken  of  above,  in  front  of  the  village, 
at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  coast,  in  9  to  13  fathoms  water  ;  but  there  is 
no  security.  There  is  sufficient  fresh  water  in  the  lakes  and  rivulets  of  the  two 
islands.  There  is  no  species  of  wood  growing  on  the  islands,  and  but  very  little 
drift-wood  on  the  beaches. 

On  St.  Paul  the  principal  chase  is  sea-bears ;  on  St.  George,  sea-lions.  Foxes 
are  found  on  both. 

The  climate  of  these  islands  is  as  humid  and  disagreeable  as  possible.  Verdure 
does  not  show  itself  until  the  end  of  April  or  May.  Dense  fogs  prevail  in 
summer,  the  atmosphere  is  rarely  clear,  and  the  sun  is  still  more  rarely  to  be 
seen.  Snow  falls  in  October.  In  December,  North  winds  bring  the  ice,  which 
remains  here  frequently  until  May. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  these  **  small  islands  "  in  the  condensed  fogs 
which  prevail  here.  Lieut.  Tebenkoff  has  given  some  instructions  to  follow  in 
this  case ;  but  they  are  perhaps  unnecessary  here.  It  may  only  be  stated  that, 
at  times,  the  land  may  be  seen  from  the  masthead  when  below  it  is  very  thick ; 
and  it  may  sometimes  be  found  by  the  roaring  of  the  sea-lions  on  the  beach. 

Capt.  Beechey,  on  his  first  return  from  his  exploratibn  North  of  Behriof^^ 
Strait,  passed  these  island  ;  we  transcribe  his  remarks  : — 
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**  On  the  21st  October,  1826,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  St.  Paul, 
the  northern  island  of  a  small  group  which,  though  long  known  to  English 
geographers,  has  been  omitted  in  some  of  our  most  esteemed  modern  charts. 
The  group  consists  of  three  islands,  named  St.  George,  St.  Paul,  and  Sea- 
Otter.  We  saw  only  the  two  latter  in  this  passage ;  but  in  the  following  year 
passed  near  to  the  other,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  St.  Paul  to  that  on  which 
our  course  was  directed  at  this  time.  The  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  are 
both  high,  with  bold  shores,  and  without  any  port,  though  there  is  said  to  be 
anchoring  ground  off  both,  and  soundings  in  the  offing  at  moderate  depths.  At 
a  distance  of  25  miles  from  Sea-Otter  Island,  in  the  direction  of  N.  37^  W.,  true^ 
and  in  lat.  59°  22'  N.,  we  had  52  fathoms,  hard  ground ;  after  this,  proceeding 
southward,  the  water  deepens.  St.  Paul  is  distinguished  by  three  small  peaks, 
which,  one  of  them  in  particular,  have  the  appearance  of  craters ;  St.  George 
consists  of  two  hills,  united  by  moderately  high  ground,  and  is  higher  than 
St.  Paul ;  both  were  covered  with  a  brown  vegetation.  Sea-Otter  Island  is  very 
small,  and  little  better  than  a  rock.  The  Russians  have  long  had  settlements 
upon  both  the  large  islands,  subordinate  to  the  establishments  at  Sitka,  and 
annually  send  thither  for  peltry,  consisting  principally  of  the  skins  of  amphibious 
animals,  which,  from  their  fine  furry  nature,  are  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese  and 
Tartar  nations."* 
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These  two  islands,  Behring  and  Medny  or  Copper  Islands,  do  not  in  reality 
form  a  portion  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  chain  connecting  the  volcanoes  of  America  with  those  of  Kamtschatka. 

•  The  first  Russian  navigators  gave  them  their  present  name,  in  memory  of 
one  of  the  most  tragic  events  in  the  annals  of  navigation — the  death  of  Behring 
(known  in  these  countries  under  his  title  of  Commander),  on  the  westernmost 
island,  which  now  bears  his  name. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  this  sea,  there  has  hitherto — that  is,  prior  to 
Capt.  Llitke's  work — been  no  connected  description  of  them.  Capt.  Billings  saw 
the  North  coast  of  Behring  Island,  and  Capt.  Golownin  determined  the  position 
of  the  South  extremities  of  the  two  islands,  but  did  not  describe  the  whole  of  the 
coasts.  Capts.  Kotzebue  and  Beechey  saw  the  N.W.  part  of  the  same,  and 
Capt.  Liitke  saw  the  N.  and  N.E.  coasts ;  and,  lastly,  the  Russian  American 
Company's  officers  have  furnished  some  notices  of  the  bays.  Capt  Llitke's 
Voyage  of  the  Seniavine  has  furnished  us  with  the  accounts  of  them. 

BEHRING  ISLAND  is  nearly  50  miles  long  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  Ite  greatest 
breadth  at  the  North  end  is  16  or  17  miles ;  to  the  S.E.  it  narrows,  and  forms 
a  pointed  cape,  in  lat.  54°  41'  5",  Ion.  123°  17'.t  A  chain  of  mountains, 
of  2,200  feet  in  height,  extend  throughout  the  island ;  in  its  centre  are  some 
peaks.  They  are  in  general  higher  in  the  South,  and  lower  and  more  even  in  the 
North.  The  South  cape,  called  Cape  Manati  by  Behring's  companions,  is 
conspicuous  by  some  high-peaked  rocks  terminating  it.    From  this  the  East  coast 

*  Beechey,  Voyage,  part  i.  pp.  339-40.  t  Qolownin,  from  Petropaulovski,  U  201^  17'. 
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trends  Nortli  in  steep  dUb  to  Cape  Kkiirof^  in  lat.  54®  56",  loo.  193®  17'  W. 
From  this  to  the  N.E.  point.  Cape  WmzeU^  the  oosst  treads  geneiallT  N.W.  \  N. 
and  S.E.  \  S.,  fonaiog  some  insignificant  cures,  fireqaentl j  intenected  bj  rarines 
and  cafities.  The  N.E.  extreme  is  an  obcsse,  low  head,  projecting  3  mfles  into 
the  sea.  Reeis  project  from  its  North  and  East  angles  to  a  mile  or  more,  and  it 
seems  that  all  this  coast  is  bestrewed  with  rocks.  In  the  cnrre  formed  bj  the 
East  coast  is  a  small  bay  with  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  is  a  large  quantity  of 
drift-wood. 

Cape  Yamckim,  the  low  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  is  m  lat.  55®  25^,  and 
Ion.  194®  2^.  From  this  point  a  dangeroiu  corered  reef  extends  2  miles  to  the 
North,  on  which,  at  4  caMes'  length  from  the  shore,  is  a  large  nncovered  rock. 
Between  Capes  Waxell  and  Yoochin  the  coast  forms  an  open  bay,  and  aboat 
midway  between  them,  in  a  rarine  coTered  with  Terdore,  with  a  small  rirer,  is  a 
temporary  establishment  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  connsting  of  a  few 
yoorts  and  huts,  used  by  the  promychlenniks,  who  hunt  the  polar  foxes.  These 
men  say  the  whole  of  the  bay  is  bestrewed  with  rocks. 

From  Cape  Youchin  the  coast  trends  to  S.W.  to  the  West  extremity  of  the 
island,  in  lat.  55®  17^  and  Ion.  194®  \(f  3^,  according  to  Capt  Beechey ;  and 
thence  to  the  S.E.,  in  which  direction,  at  10  miles  farther  on,  is  the  company's 
factory,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  open  to  N.W.,  where,  in  summer,  is  tolerably 
good  anchorage  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  sand,  at  half  a  verst  from  shore.  This  bay  is 
called  here  the  port ;  but  it  must  be  by  contrast  to  the  other  unapproachable 
points.  Two  islets  abreast  of  the  Tillage,  due  west  by  compass,  are  good  marks 
to  make  the  port ;  the  one,  Toporhoff^  is  2  mfles,  and  the  other,  the  ArH  Rock* 
(the  Alcas  Rock),  at  nearly  6  mUes.  The  first  is  a  mile  in  drcnm/erence,  and  is 
not  Tery  high ;  the  other  is  a  high  rock,  inhabited  by  a  maltitode  of  alcas. 
Between  the  two,  rather  nearest  to  Toporkoff,  is  a  sunken  rock,  that  only  uncorers 
at  low  water,  called  Folovintchaty,  To  the  N.E.  of  this  again  are  some 
indications  of  sunken  reefs,  so  that  the  North  sides  of  these  islands  should  be 
avoided. 

The  S.W.  coast  of  the  island,  from  the  port  to  the  South  extreme,  is  entirely 
unknown. 

The  spot  where  Behring  died,  as  related  in  a  former  page,  is  on  the  East  side 
of  the  island,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  W.N.W.  from  Cape  Khitroff. 

The  water  is  yery  deep  around  the  island.  At  from  4  to  6  miles  off  the  N.E. 
and  North  shores  the  depth  was  found  to  be  58  to  67  fathoms,  muddy  bottom  on 
the  North  side  ;  further  to  the  East,  stony  bottom. 

The  magnetic  variation  was  found  by  Lutke  to  be  5®  50'  E.  (1827),  or  3®  less 
than  Kotzebue  in  1 821 ,  so  that  there  is  some  error  in  one  or  both.  Tebenkoff  makes 
it  10®  £.  in  1831  at  Medny  Island. 

MEDNY  or  COPPER  ISLAND  is  remarkable  for  its  long  and  narrow  figure. 
The  only  island  it  resembles  hereabout  is  Amlia.  It  is  about  30  miles  in  length, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  towards  the  middle  is  not  more  than  5  miles  ;  it  frequentlj 

*  On  Liitke't  chart  this  is  called  S'moutehy;  on  that  of  Kotzebae,  which  bat 
extent  and  figure  of  the  itland,  it  is  named  Natfy  (new). 
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does  not  exceed  2  miles.  It  seems  to  be  the  crest  of  a  mountain  rising  out  of  the 
sea  in  a  S.E.  and  N.W.  direction.  Medny  Island  is  scarcely  lower  than  its 
neighbour,  Behring  Island ;  seen  from  the  Behring  Cross ,  as  the  spot  where  the 
commander  perished  is  termed,  it  appears  to  consist  of  three  islands.  Its  shores 
are  yery  steep,  clear  in  most  parts,  and  the  depth  around  very  great.  There  are 
some  reefs  at  its  N.W.  and  S.W.  extremities,  and  at  some  other  points,  but  they 
do  not  extend  far  off.  The  island  is  entirely  without  anchorage  for  large  ships  ; 
but  on  its  N.E.  side,  at  10  miles  from  its  N.W.  extreme,  is  a  small  port,  where 
small  vessels  may  ride.  The  coast  here  forms  a  small  bay  to  the  West  and 
South,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  having  in  its  entrance  6  and  7 
fathoms,  which,  farther,  is  diminished  to  2,  bottom  of  sand  and  stones. 

The  outer  coasts  of  the  bay  are  high  ;  the  S.W.  side  is  clear,  but  on  the  East 
side  is  a  multitude  of  isolated  rocks  and  stones,  which  shelter  the  port  a  little 
from  the  North.  These  rocks,  and  a  high  conical  mountain  on  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  bay,  serve  as  marks  for  entering.  The  rocks  must  be  left  to  starboard,  and 
then  steer  direct  for  the  village,  and  as  soon  as  you  reach  as  high  as  a  stone 
column  on  the  West  side  of  the  little  harbour,  you  must  cast  anchor  instantly, 
and  at  the  same  time  moor  the  poop  to  the  shore,  for  there  is  no  room  for  her  to 
swing.  You  will  have  2  and  2  J  fathoms  at  half  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore. 
The  harbour  is  badly  sheltered  from  the  North,  and  to  guard  against  North  winds 
always  keep  a  sufficient  scope  of  cable. 

The  company's  establishment  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  harbour.  Its  latitude 
is  54°  47'.  According  to  the  observations  of  Capt.  Golownin,  the  S.E.  extremity 
of  the  island  is  in  lat.  54°  32'  24%  and  Ion.  168°  9'  E.  The  latitude  of  the 
N.W.  extremity  is  54°  52'  25%  and  its  longitude  167°  31'  E. 

Medny  (Mednoi  or  Copper,  as  the  Russian  name  signifies)  was  thus  named  on 
account  of  the  native  copper  found  here,  and  which  was  attempted  to  be 
worked  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  This  fact  is  not  generally  known, 
or  has  been  forgotten.  It  was  said  that  the  copper  was  a  portion  of  a  Japanese 
vessel  wrecked  here;  a  party  of  miners  was  sent  here  in  1755,*  but  the  poverty 
of  the  mine  led  to  its  abandonment. 

The  CLIMATE  of  these  islands  is  not  very  rigorous.  There  are  no  very  intense 
frosts  in  winter,  but  they  have  at  times  very  heavy  snow  storms.  In  January  and 
February  the  N.W.  and  West  winds  bring  the  ice  on  the  coasts  in  large  quantities. 
The  weather  is  clear  with  N.E.  and  East  winds ;  it  is  overcast  with  those  from 
East  and  S.E.  Fogs  and  cold  prevail  throughout  the  spring ;  the  snow  does  not 
disappear  entirely  before  June  ;  the  best  part  of  the  year  is  the  month  of  August. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  on  either  of  the  islands,  but  earthquakes  are  fre- 
quent, the  shocks  of  which  are  sometimes  felt  for  a  long  time,  as,  for  example,  in 
June,  1827,  the  oscillations  lasted  for  four  minutes  by  the  watch,  without  inter- 
ruption. Sometimes,  during  an  earthquake,  the  sea  rapidly  rises  10  feet  or  more, 
and  falls  again  with  the  same  rapidity. f 

The  TIDES  at  both  islands  rise  generally  about  6  or  7  feet  at  the  new  and  full 
moon.     No  particular  current  has  been  noticed  between  the  islands. 

*  See  Courrier  de  6ib6rie,  1822,  tome  zviii. 

t  See  the  effect  of  tbeie  waves  from  earthqaaket,  a«  noticed  on  pages  112, 113. 
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Afler  violent  and  long-continued  winds,  a  large  quantity  of  drift-wood  is 
thrown  on  to  the  shores,  principally  of  those  species  that  grow  at  Kaxntschatka, 
but  sometimes  the  cypress  that  grows  on  the  American  coast,  and  even  the  wood 
which  only  grows  at  Japan.  Sometimes,  also,  lacquered  vessels  of  wood,  of 
Japanese  manufacture,  have  been  found,  which  goes  to  prove  that  in  this  part 
of  the  ocean  the  currents  trend  to  North  or  N.£. 

There  are  no  trees  on  either  island,  but  in  the  ravines  and  along  the  small 
rivers  there  are  some  bushes  of  willow  and  the  service  tree.  Of  plants  fit  for 
food,  angelica,  nettles,  sorrel,  and  parsley  are  found;  the  yellow  raspberry  and 
whortle  berries  are  in  great  quantities.  The  only  land  animals  are  polar  foxes, 
particularly  blue  ones ;  of  amphibious  ones,  the  bear,  sea-lion,  and  sea-calf  are 
found.  Whales  are  seldom  taken.  Partridges  are  met  with,  and  so  are  swans; 
of  sea-birds  there  is  an  abundance. 

Behring  Island  abounds  in  small  rivers  rich  in  fish  that  come  here  to  spawn. 

The  Aleutes  say  that  in  some  parts  of  the  strait,  between  the  islands,  there  are 
sunken  rocks,  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been  seen,  this  may  be  doubted. 


We  have  adverted  generally  to  the  climate  of  this  dominion  of  fogs,  and  a 
sufficient  notion  of  its  peculiarity  may  be  gleaned  from  what  has  been  said.  Of 
the  currents,  we  will  reserve  for  the  present  the  observations  that  have  been 
made ;  they  will  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  general  subject  of  currents,  in 
the  section  hereafter  devoted  to  that  purpose. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

KAMTSCHATKA,    OKHOTSK,    AND    THE    KURILE 

ARCHIPELAGO. 

The  first  country  described  in  this  chapter  is  the  great  Peninsula  of  Kamts- 
chatka,  apart  of  the  Russian  government. of  Irkutsk.  It  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  62°  and  51°  North  latitude,  and  is  consequently  about  800  miles  in  length. 

The  honour  of  the  first  discovery  of  Kamtschatka  is  attributed  to  Feodot  AlexeiefiT, 
a  merchant,  who  sailed  from  the  Kovyma,on  the  North  coast  of  Siberia,  round  the 
Peninsula  of  the  Tschutki,  in  company  with  seven  other  vessels,  about  the  year 
1648.  Tradition  says  that  he  was  driven  from  the  rest,  and  wintered  in  Kamtschatka, 
and  afterwards  sailed  round  to  Okhotsk,  but  was  killed  on  his  road  to  the  Anadirsk! 
This  account  is  also  in  part  corroborated  by  Simeon  Deshneff,  who  commanded 
one  of  the  vessels.  But,  as  he  did  not  live  to  make  any  report  of  his  discovery, 
Volodirair  Atlassoff,  a  Cossack,  who  invaded  and  conquered  the  peninsala  in 
1699,  and  returned  to  his  fort  at  Irkutsk,  has  the  claim  of  first  making  it  knowm 
The  conquest  was  completed  in  1706,  and  it  has  ever  since  paid  tribute,  in  fiM^j 
to  the  governor  of  Irkutsk. 
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The  natural  limit  of  tlie  peninsula  would  seem  to  be,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
at  the  bay  to  the  West  of  Cage  Ilpinsk.  The  civil  division  extends  beyond  this 
to  the  River  Olioutor.  It  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  is  governed 
by  a  tdion  or  lieutenant.  The  commander  of  the  troops  resides  at  Petropaulovski, 
which  has  been  for  some  years  the  chief  town. 

The  natives  are  of  two  races,  the  Kamtschadales  and  the  Kariaks  or  Koriaks, 
whose  territories  are  divided  at  Cape  Oukinskoi.  The  latter  have  been  before 
described.  The  Kamtschadales  differ  from  them  more  in  mode  of  life  than 
physical  conformation.  They  seem  to  partake  of  the  Mongolian  type.  The  result 
of  European  intercourse  has  had  no  favourable  efiect  on  them.  The  diseases  and 
vicious  habits  introduced  have  sadly  thinned  their  numbers,  which  do  not  now 
exceed  between  4,000  and  5,000. 

Of  the  geography  of  the  peninsula  a  few  words  may  be  said.  Of  the  eastern 
coast,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  points  imperfectly  seen  or  observed  by  Cook 
and  other  navigators,  the  only  delineation  that  existed  up  to  a  recent  period  was 
that  furnished  by  Behring.  Of  the  general  deficiency  of  this  little  need  be  said. 
Capt.  LUtke  was  despatched  from  St.  Petersburg  to  minutely  survey  this  coast  in 
the  SSniavine,  in  1827-28.  Delays  and  contrarieties  prevented  this  being  done  to 
the  extent  intended,  and  only  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  received  the 
great  attention  which  that  commander  was  capable  of  exercising  in  this  exploration. 
The  results  of  this  survey,  which  included  the  elimination  of  the  large  island  of 
Karaghinsko'i,  among  other  important  points,  is  given  from  that  officer's  work, 
published  in  1835-36.  Of  its  principal  port,  Awatska  Bay,  we  have  numerous 
accounts,  so  that  the  difficulty  is  rather  one  of  selection  from  this  embarras  des 
richesses.  Professor  Adolph  Erman  also  employed  some  time  in  the  examination 
of  various  points  on  land.  The  results  of  these  are  given  in  his  Reise  um  die  Erde. 
From  the  combination  of  these  observations  the  dimensions  of  the  country  have 
been  reduced  to  two- fifths  of  the  extent  falsely  assigned  to  it  by  some ;  so  that 
this  Russian  province  might  have  well  been  considered  as  a  terra  incognita.  '*  I 
might  add,"  says  the  professor,  <*  in  support  of  this  remark,  that  the  latest  Russian 
maps  had,  so  to  speak,  doubled  the  existence  of  a  whole  series  of  localities ;  for 
we  saw  on  them  the  names  of  many  villages  situated  between  Port  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  sources  of  the  River  Kamtschatka,  noted  a  second  time  along  the 
direct  line  between  the  said  town  and  the  Port  of  Bolcheresk.  The  truth  is,  all 
these  villages  twice  mentioned  really  exist  only  once,  and  that  they  were  not  aware, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  that  steep  mountains  prevented  travellers  from  passing  direct 
from  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  to  Bolcheresk,  but,  on  the  contrary,  obliged  them  to 
go  first  towards  the  North,  by  the  same  road  which  leads  to  the  sources  of  the 
Kamtschatka.'* 

Of  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  but  little  new  has  been  acquired  for 
many  years.  This  is  perhaps  of  less  importance  commercially,  though  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  would  be  desirable,  inasmuch  as  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk, 
which  it  bounds  on  the  East,  has  been  for  some  years  the  resort  of  a  portion 
of  those  hardy  and  intrepid  whalemen  who  have  drawn  out  more  of  the  resources 
of  tiie  great  ocean  we  are  describing  than  any  other  commercial  body. 

Kamtschatka  is  pre-eminently  a  country  of  volcanoes.     Some  of  the  highest 
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peaks  in  the  world  surmount  its  mountain  ranges.  These  mountains,  which 
cover  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  surface,  form  an  irregular  chain  in  a  S.S.W. 
direction.  Many  of  their  summits  are  in  a  high  state  of  volcanic  action  ;  and, ' 
considered  as  a  whole,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  form  a  portion  of  the  great 
volcanic  belt  which  extends  through  Aliaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  is 
continued  on  through  the  Kuriles,  Japan,  and  Formosa,  to  the  Asiatic  Archipelago. 

In  the  principal  range  running  North  from  Cape  Lopatka,  its  South  extremity, 
thirteen  summits,  with  craters  and  hot  springs,  have  been  observed,  one  other  height 
being  isolated,  and  lying  West  of  the  main  range.  The  most  active  of  these  are 
Assatchinskoi  (8,340  feet),  Avatcha  (8,760  feet),  and  Klutchevskoi  (16,512  feet). 
During  an  eruption  of  the  first,  in  1828,  the  scoria  and  ashes  were  carried  as  far 
as  Petropaulovski,  120  versts  (80  English  miles)  distant.  In  1827  Avatcha  was 
in  violent  eruption,  and  ejected  a  large  quantity  of  water,  besides  lava  and  stones. 
Klutchevskoi  broke  out  during  Dr.  Erman's  visit,  in  1829,  after  having  been 
dormant  for  forty  years.  Much  more  might  be  extracted  here  on  this  interesting 
subject,  but  their  general  appearances,  of  most  interest  to  the  mariner,  will  be 
found  in  the  subsequent  descriptions.*  Among  other  of  their  products,  Ermao 
found  fossil  amber,  reminding  him  strongly  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

There  are  no  large  rivers  In  Kamtschatka  :  the  configuration  and  formation  of 
the  peninsula  preclude  this.  The  largest  is  the  Kamtschatka  River,  which, 
however,  is  said  to  be  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  100  tons  about  150  miles 
up  the  stream. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  has  been  exaggerated,  though  it  is  severe.  In  some 
of  the  sheltered  valleys,  which  possess  great  natural  beauty,  the  temperature  is 
not  very  inclement.  Perhaps  a  similar  train  of  remarks  would  hold  good  both  for 
Japan  and  Kamtschatka,  that  there  is  great  difference  between  the  East  and  West 
faces  of  the  country  ;  the  former  differing  from  the  piercing  West  winds  passing 
over  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  Of  course  agriculture  has  been 
but  little  pursued.  Its  slender  population  know  but  few  wants,  and  these  are 
supplied  from  the  produce  of  the  chase,  as  bears,  lynxes,  otters,  reindeer,  foxes, 
&c. ;  the  skins  of  these  form  the  principal  export,  and  but  few  supplies  can  be 
calculated  on  by  vessels  touching  here.f 

KARACHINSKY  ISLAND. 

This  island,    and  the  adjacent  coast,    until  the  time  of  Liitke's  exploration 

in  1828,  had  not  been  seen  by  any  known  navigator,  except  Syndt,  since  the 

time  that  Behring  had   seen  one  or  two  of  iu  points  through  the  f(^.     It  is 

scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  charts  drawn  up  from  this  had  not  a  shadow 

•  There  ia  an  oieellont  and  lengthened  account  of  theie  Sapti,  aa  the  voicanoei  are  termed.  In 
tlie  lUird  volume  of  the  Voyage  of  tlie  Siniavine  (CapL  Liitke),  by  M.  Alex.  Po»t8l»,  pp.  63,  titeg, 

t  For  accounH  of  Ihe  country,  Itg  inhabdants,  and  the  productions,  b»ide»  the  worki  which 
may  be  eubaequenlly  quoted,  much,  indeed  ali  available,  information  will  be  found  in  Coie. 
Buanian  Di«coveric»  ;  Steller'a  Account ;  Billings'  Voya(re  of  Martin  8«ner,ch»p.  xsl,  pp.  SSll— 319; 
Cochrane  «  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  il.  pp.  27— 58;  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iii.,  by  Capt,  King, 
chapa.  vl,  and  vil.  pp.  334-37(1 ;  Dobeira  Kemtachatka,  vol.  1.  pp.  1— 188 ;  Ennan.  Hrfie  nm  dls 
Erde,  vol.  i.  p.  415—430,  An  Accountof  Kamtaohstka,  by  Krachenainikoff, in  the  OTiginU  Runiu, 
ha«  not  been  translated ;  Capts.  Bcechey,  Liitke,  Du  Petit  Thoaars,  and  oUien,  bave  related 
something  concerning  it,  as  will  be  aeen  hereaner. 
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of  resemblance  to  the  reality.  From  some  information,  which,  however,  proved 
to  be  false,  of  an  extensive  inland  harbour  on  its  West  side,  Capt.  Lutke,  was 
induced  to  spend  a  longer  time  in  its  exammation  than  other  parts;  to  him, 
therefore,  we  owe  all  we  know  of  it. 

It  is  55  miles  in  length,  and  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  mountains  traverses  its 
length,  declining  towards  the  S.W.,  and  rising  again  at  the  South  end,  forming  a 
mountain  about  700  feet  in  elevation.  The  western  coast  is  of  an  insignificant 
height.  The  sandy  beaches  are  about  100  or  200  feet  broad,  and  then  gently 
rising ;  bare  rocks  are  seldom  seen.  All  the  shore  of  the  North  and  East  sides  of 
the  island  is  higher  and  steeper.  This  causes  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  opposite  coast,  the  steep  ascents,  the  rugged  or  rounded  summits, 
frequently  rising  to  1,250  feet  above  the  sea,  and  an  Alpine  vegetation  give  it  a 
mountainous  character.* 

Its  N.E.  extremity.  Cape  Qolenichtcheff,  in  lat.  59°  13J',  and  Ion.  164°  40^  E., 
is  25  miles  nearly  direct  South  from  the  Island  of  Verkhotoursky.  Its  South  end. 
Cape  Krachenninikoffy  in  lat.  58°  28',  and  Ion.  163°  32',  is  at  the  distance  of  40 
miles  from  Cape  Oukinskoi,  on  the  coast  of  Kamtschatka.  From  the  N.E. 
extremity  to  the  S.E.,  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  a  chain  of  steep  mountains 
extends,  of  2,000  feet  in  height,  on  the  two  flanks  of  which  are  chains  of  less 
elevation.  On  the  S.E.  side  they  reach  to  the  sea-coast,  forming  generally  high 
abrupt  capes.  Throughout  the  mountains  are  deep  ravines  and  gorges.  The 
coast  curves  in  slight,  but  entirely  open,  bays.  On  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Goleuichtcheff  is  a  cove  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  but  altogether  exposed ;  in  its 
bottom  are  some  indications  of  a  large  river. 

At  13  or  14  miles  from  the  S.W.  end  of  the  island,  the  mountains  decline 
considerably  in  height,  becoming  more  even  and  sloping,  and  at  6  miles  from 
this  extremity  give  place  to  a  low  isthmus  of  1 J  miles  broad,  which,  beyond  20 
miles  off,  gives  the  appearance  of  a  separation  of  the  higher  hills  to  the  southward. 

Beyond  the  S.W.  end,  the  coast  trending  to  the  East  forms  a  bay  open  to 
N.N.E.  and  N.  by  W.,  but  where  there  is  very  convenient  anchorage.  With  the 
exception  of  a  small  shoal  at  its  S.W.  end,  the  depth  throughout  is  very  great 
along  the  coast,  but  North  winds  may  send  in  a  heavy  sea. 

At  31  miles  from  the  S.W.  end,  and  at  27  miles  from  Cape  Golenichtcheff,  a 
bed  of  gravel  running  off  the  coast  extends  7  miles  to  the  West  and  S.W.  Its 
point,  Cape  Shnenoff,  is  13^  miles  S.  62°  R  from  Cape  Kouzmichtcheff  on 
Kamtschatka :  it  is  low,  and  is  from  half  a  mile  to  300  yards  in  breadth.  With 
the  coast  it  forms  a  bay,  5  miles  wide  in  the  opening,  which  Liitke  called  the 
<'  Bay  of  False  Intelligence,"  because  the  Kariaks  gave  them  reason  to  expect  a 
good  port  here.  It  is  open  to  all  the  S.W.  quarter ;  the  coast  lies  too  far  distant 
to  afford  any  shelter.     Notwithstanding  all  this  it  is  an  excellent  roadstead. 

At  the  point  where  the  bed  of  gravel  joins  on  to  the  land,  a  creek  opens  on  to 
this  bed  of  gravel  and  towards  the  bay  above  described  :  it  is  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  S.E.  and  N.W.,  and  160  or  200  yards  broad.     It  has  10  feet  at  low 


*  See  Voyage  du  Siniamne,  tome  ii.  p.  177,  by  Capt.  Latke,and  tome  iii.,  by  M.  Alex.  Postels, 
pp.  01-4.    The  sabieqaent  descriptioiis  are  firom  Lotke,  in  vol.  ir. 
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water,  muddy  bottom.    The  tide  generally  rises  3  or  4  feet.    This  creek  forms  an 
excellent  harbour  for  small  vessels. 

The  depth  in  the  strait  separating  Karaghinsky  from  the  continent  is  from  23 
to  27  fathoms,  most  commonly  a  muddy  bottom.  It  seemed  as  if  there  was  some 
bank  at  4  or  5  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Krachenninikoff,  as  a  change  in  the 
colour  of  the  water  was  observed,  and  the  soundings  rapidly  decreased  to  12 
fathoms. 

The  island  was  formerly  inhabited  by  Kariaks,  but  now  is  only  temporarily  so 
by  the  Olutores  and  Kamtschadales,  who  come  here  to  hunt.  The  remains  of  the 
old  habitations  are  seen  in  many  places.  There  is  no  wood  on  it ;  a  few  bushes 
may  serve  as  fuel,  and  there  is  none  drifted  on  to  it  There  is  a  great  abundance 
of  the  vegetable  tribe,  and  for  this  reason  the  bears  abound,  which,  with  red  foxes, 
were  the  only  animals  seen.  Large  quantities  of  geese  and  ducks  frequent  the 
lakes,  but  they  are  very  wild.  Fish  abounds  in  almost  all  the  small  rivers,  and 
fresh  water  is  abundant. 

Cape  Ilptnskoi,  which  has  been  before  alluded  to,  is  the  North  point  of  the 
large  gulf  which  washes  the  eastern  shores  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Kamts- 
chatka  Peninsula.  It  is  in  lat.  59°  48}',  and  Ion.  165^  57'.  It  is  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a  low  and  narrow  isthmus,  over  which  the  sea  washes. 

Cape  Kouzmichtcheffy  the  position  of  which  is  well  determined  as  lat.  59^  5', 
and  Ion.  163^  19^,  is  steep,  and  is  conspicuous  by  the  direction  of  the  coast  on 
either  side,  as  to  the  northward  it  trends  S.E.  towards  it,  and  to  the  southward  it 
runs  W.N.W. 

Karaguimskaia  Bay  is  formed  to  the  northward  by  Cape  Konzmichtcheff.  It 
penetrates  the  land  for  9  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction,  its  breadth  being  from  4  to 
8  miles.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  the  River  Karaga  discharges  itself;  its  month 
is  in  lat.  59^^  8',  and  Ion.  162''  59'.  The  shores  of  the  river  itself  are  low,  but 
mountains  covered  with  wood  rise  at  no  great  distance.  On  the  left  side  of  its 
mouth,  a  bed  of  gravel,  covered  with  verdure,  extends  8  miles  to  the  £  S.E. ; 
parallel  with  it  on  the  coast,  a  high  cliflT  extends  in  the  same  direction,  and  abuts 
on  to  Cape  Konzmichtcheff.  A  bed  of  gravel  also  extends  for  4  miles  to  the  South 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Karaga,  and  then  the  coast,  but  little  elevated,  level  but 
clified,  turns  gradually  to  the  S.E.,  and  forming  a  cape  in  lat.  58^  56' ,  and  loo. 
163^  2'  E.,  which  is  the  southern  limit  of  Karaghinskaia  Bay. 

The  River  Karaga  is  not  deep ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  penetrated 
far  beyond  the  bay,  inasmuch  at  the  distance  of  above  6  miles  the  lead  did  not 
give  more  than  6 J  fathoms. 

From  the  river  towards  the  interior,  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains  extend : 
they  are  partly  covered  with  snow,  and  present  a  strange  appearance  of  serrated 
peaks,  the  summits  formed  into  spiracles. 

Cape  Oukinskoiy  which  was  passed  at  a  great  distance  by  Capt.  Liitke,  and 
was  consequently  not  determined  with  very  great  accuracy,  forms  the  southern 
limit  of  a   very  extensive   gulf,   60  miles  in  extent  from   North  to  South,  of 
which  Karaghinskaia  Bay  may  be  placed  on  the  North.     The  coast  is  almost 
entirely  unknown,  and  only  the  points  here  mentioned  could  be  determined.     la  ^ 
the  southern  part  of  this  bay  the  River  Ouka  discharges  itself,  into  i 
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according  to  the  journal  of  Lieut.  Syndt,  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  15  feet 
could  formerly  enter.  Of  its  present  condition  we  know  nothing.  Cape 
Oukinskoi,  or  Natchikinskoi,  was  considered  by  Capt.  Liitke  to  be  in  lat.  57°  58', 
Ion.  162°  47'  East.  It  is  low  and  level ;  the  position  of  the  high  and  remarkable 
mountain  upon  it  is  probably  determined  with  greater  precision  ;  its  lat.  is  57°  54', 
and  its  Ion.  162°  52'.  This  cape  is  the  boundary  between  the  Kamtschadales 
and  the  (Sedentary)  Kariaks ;  the  first  dwelling  to  the  South,  the  second  to  the 
North  of  it. 

The  coast  extends  for  60  miles  to  the  S.E.,  to  a  cape  marked  on  the  charts 
as  Cape  Ozernoi;  this  was  called  so  because  in  the  old  charts  such  a  name  is 
marked  in  the  vicinity,  though  it  was  not  ascertained  whether  the  inhabitants 
knew  it  by  such.  It  is  in  lat.  57°  18',  and  Ion.  163°  14'  East.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a  mountain  slightly  peaked. 

The  coast  beyond  this  is  formed  of  high  and  sloping  mountains,  and  nothing 
remarkable  occurs  until  the  River  Stolbovskaia  is  reached.  The  mouth  of  this 
river  is  very  distinct,  and  was  determined  to  be  in  56^  40  J',  and  162°  39'. 
Before  reaching  it  the  coast  trends  S.E.  and  then  S.S.W.,  forming  a  bay  which 
falls  back  45  or  50  miles.  At  10  miles  from  its  mouth  the  coast  begins  to  be 
mountainous,  and  continues  so  for  15  miles ;  farther  on  to  the  northward  it 
becomes  level  and  lower  for  the  extent  of  25  or  30  miles,  when  the  high  and 
mountainous  coast,  before  alluded  to,  begins. 

Cape  Stolbovoi  is  a  high  cliff,  in  lat.  56°  40}',  Ion.  163°  21'  East.  Before  it  are 
three  detached  rocks,  one  very  large,  the  two  others  smaller.  The  coast  from  the 
cape  towards  the  River  Stolbovskaia  turns  abruptly  to  the  N.W.,  and  soon  after- 
wards to  West  and  W.S.W.  The  mountains  decline  in  height,  a  low  cliff  then 
runs  along  the  seaboard,  and  afterwards  a  low  sloping  coast  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

At  12  miles  South  from  Cape  Stolbovoi,  in  lat.  56°  27',  the  chain  of  mountains 
is  interrupted  to  give  place  to  a  very  low  valley,  through  which,  to  the  W.S.W, 
from  seaward,  there  was  no  elevation  visible  between  the  Klutchevskoi  Volcano  ; 
for  which  reason  it  was  supposed  that  in  this  part  a  mouth  or  large  lake  extended 
to  a  great  distance. 

The  coast  in  question  trends  nearly  upon  a  meridian  for  35  miles  South  from 
Cape  Stolbovoi,  with  some  few  inflexions.  Throughout  this  extent,  with  the 
exception  just  alluded  to,  the  coast  is  high  and  mountainous,  terminating  on  the 
sea-coast  often  in  slopes,  but  with  cliffs  in  some  parts.  From  the  above  distance, 
which  will  be  in  lat.  56°  9',  and  Ion.  163°  24',  the  coast  runs  15  miles  to  S.E.  to 
Cape  Kamtschatskoi. 

CAPE  KAMTSCHATSKOI.— There  was  some  doubt  as  to  which  was  the 
actual  cape  bearing  this  name.  The  coast  here  forms  a  sloping  and  slightly 
elevated  cape,  which,  seen  from  the  S.E.  at  a  great  distance,  would  have  the 
appearance  of  a  remarkably  prominent  point ;  this  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
determine  which  was  precisely  the  point  in  this  space  to  which  the  name 
Kamtschatskoi  should  belong.  If,  as  it  is  on  the  ancient  charts,  it  is  the  southern- 
most, its  longitude  would  then  be  about  162°  57'.  Capt.  King  determined  it  to 
be  in  163°  20';  but  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  he,  being  20  miles,  at  least,  distant 
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from  the  nearest  land,  could  not  see  the  South  extreme  itseir  on  account  of  its 
lov  elevation.  Under  this  view  his  determioation  accords  with  that  of  Capt. 
Lutlce. 

From  this  cape  the  coast  turns  gradually  to  the  S.W.  and  West,  then  runs 
N.W.  and  West  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kamlschatka.  This  part  of  the  coast 
was  not  seen  by  Liitke. 

The  KLUTCHEVSKO'i  VOLCANO.— The  great  mountain  of  Eamtschatka 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  bay  to  the  West  and  South  of  Cape  Kamtscbatskol.  Its 
latitude  is  56°  8'  N.,  Ion.  160°  45'  E.  Of  this  determination  the  longitude 
accords  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Adoiph  Ernian,  but  the  latitude  varies.  Capt. 
LiillEe  says  this  point,  as  well  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  principal  points  of  the 
peninsula,  had  never  been  determined  by  any  one,  and  consequently  it  was 
placed  half  a  degree  farther  South  than  the  reality. 

This  volcano,  called  also  Kamtschalsko'i,  and  surnamed  Klutchevtko'i  from  the 
name  of  the  village  Klulchi  (springs),  lying  at  its  foot  on  the  South  or  right  bank 
of  the  River  Kamtschatlca,  is  of  a  truncated,  but  very  steep,  conical  form.  On  its 
S.W.  and  N.E.  sides  are  two  other,  but  lower  mountains,  the  first  with  a  seriated 
summit,  called  by  the  Kamtschadales  the  Needle,  the  second  even.  The  volcano 
bears  S.  76°  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Kamtscbalka,  and  the  extremity 
of  Cape  Kamtschatskoi  is  20  miles  S.  63°  £.  from  it. 

From  an  angular  measurement,  which,  however,  could  not  be  repeated,  Capt. 
Liitke  calculates  its  height  as  16,502  English  feet.  Professor  Erman  measured 
it  as  15,766  English  feet.     He  Urms  it  the  Peak  of  Klivckevsk.* 

We  quote  Capt.  Liitke's  description  of  it,  when  he  saw  it  to  the  W.S.W. 
through  the  mountains  to  the  South  of  Cape  Stolbovoi  before  alluded  to  : — 

"  As  soon  as  we  had  passed  beyond  the  mountains  lying  to  the  South  of  this 
break,  the  majestic  Klutchevskoi  Volcano  and  his  satellites  showed  themselves; 
the  serrated  mountain  to  his  \e(t,  and  to  his  right  two  flat  mountains.  All  these 
are  incomparably  lower  than  the  volcano  itself;  they  were  nevertheless  entirely 
covered  with  snow  ;  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  on  the  volcano  itself,  but  it 
only  covered  it  in  patches.  The  morning  sun,  reflected  from  their  sides,  showed 
them  clearly  against  the  ozure  of  the  sky,  notwithstanding  their  immense  distance 
(the  volcano  was  then  just  104  miles  off).  Unfortunately  a  cloud  continually 
hid  its  summit,  and  prevented  the  possibility  of  rc-measuring  its  heighL  To  make 
up  for  this,  exact  bearings  furnished  the  means  of  determining  its  position  with 
exactness.  It  presented  the  same  form  here,  of  a  cone  rather  truncated,  whose 
axis  is  to  its  diameter  at  the  base  as  2J  to  2.  The  lower  country  between  the 
surrounding  mountains,  over  which  we  were  looking,  was  doubtless  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Great  Seal  Lake,  the  outlet  of  which  joins  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kamtschatka  River,  "f 

Dr.  Erman  states,  that  he  saw  it  in  a  picturesque  and  sublime  acclivity,  and 
approached  the  burning  lava,  which  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream,  till  he 
reached  the  height  of  8,000  feet. 

•  See  HeiM  um  die  Erde,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Hoy»l  Qeograpblcal  Sodetj,  yvL  U.  1 
t  TofRge  da  Siniarine,  tome  ii.  pp.  173^ 
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CAPE  KRONOTSKOI  is  in  lat.  54^  54',  and  Ion.  162°  13^  The  intervening 
coast  between  it  and  the  river  trends  S.W.,  South,  and  then  30  or  40  miles 
S.E.  by  S.  From  what  could  be  seen  of  it  from  the  Scniavine,  it  is  low  and  level 
on  the  shore.  In  the  distance  is  seen  the  chain  of  high  snowy  mountains,  extending 
to  the  Klutchevsko'i  Volcano.  According  to  Krachenniiiikuff,  in  the  space  of  100 
versts  (66^  British  miles)  there  is  not  a  river,  and  the  coast  is  throughout  moun- 
tainous. There  is  a  large  detached  rock  off  Cape  Kronotskou  There  was  in 
the  middle  of  June  much  snow  on  the  cape,  except  on  its  southern  face,  where 
none  was  visible.     The  side  also  appeared  to  be  well  wooded. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Kronotskoi,  which  extend  inward  to  the 
South  and  West  of  the  cape,  were  not  examined  by  Liitke,  and  all  that  he  could 
say  of  it  was,  that  it  did  not  seem  to  fall  back  so  much  as  is  represented  on  the 
charts.  The  North  shore  extends  to  the  W.N.W.,  and  is  low  on  the  sea.  At  10 
or  12  miles  from  the  coast  about  the  cape  steep  mountains  rise;  they  arc 
irregular  and  much  broken.  The  coast  itself  is  not  very  high ;  although  abrupt 
and  broken  in  nearly  every  part,  it  forms  several  small  capes,  between  which  are 
some  open  coves.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  is  very  uniform.  In  all  this  space 
no  trace  whatever  of  any  river  could  be  discerned,  and  from  the  configuration  of 
the  coast  none  would  be  suspected  there. 

The  KRONOTSKOI  VOLCANO,  10,610  English  feet  in  height,  stands  on 
the  North  side  of  the  bay  in  question.  Its  lat.  is  54^  45',  and  Ion.  160^  37'  E. 
It  appears  to  be  entirely  isolated,  and  may  be  seen  at  120  miles  distant.  Capt. 
Lutke,  in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  says  : — "On  the  morning  of  the  28th  June, 
we  saw  at  the  same  time  the  volcanoes  of  Avatchinsky,  Koriatsky,  JoupanofT, 
and  Kronotskoi ;  the  two  first  at  82  miles,  the  last  at  68  miles  off.  The  Kronotskoi 
Volcano,  similar  to  that  of  Villeuchinski,  has  the  form  of  a  regular  cone,  but  it 
seems  to  be  less  steep  than  the  latter.  We  saw  to  the  leftof  it  a  mountain,  the  summit 
of  which  was  flattened,  and  close  to  it  a  peaked  hill,  probably  the  same  that  was 
overturned  during  the  passage  of  the  Chevelutch  Mountain  from  its  ancient  to 
its  present  site.*  The  snow  covered  the  Peak  of  Kronotskoi,  but  there  were  some 
places  on  its  flanks  which  were  uncovered.  Its  elevation,  carefully  taken  as  above, 
shows  it  to  be  rather  higher  than  Etna.  We  saw  it  from  Cape  Shipounskoi  at 
nightfall,  through  a  not  very  clear  atmosphere,  at  95  miles  distant,  and  on  our 
return  to  Kamtschatka,  at  120  miles  off  very  distinctly. ''f 

Between  it  and  the  Joupanoff  Volcano  to  the  southward,  many  high  mountain 
summits  were  seen,  but  not  forming  a  continuous  chain.  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  bay,  at  30  miles  to  the  North  of  Cape  Shipounskoi,  a  cape  projects,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  the  mountains  recede  into  the  interior  of  the  country, 
leaving  only  a  low  coast.  There  seemed  to  be  the  mouth  of  a  river  here,  which 
might  be  the  Chopkhod  or  Joupanova.  From  this  cape  to  Cape  Shipounsko'i, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  generally  North  and  South  for  an  extent  of  25  or  30 
miles.  The  coast  itself  is  formed  by  an  extension  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the 
southward.  The  mountains  are  not  very  high,  but  they  are  steep,  irregular,  and 
intersected  in  many  parts  by  perpendicular  ravines. 

*  See  Description  of  Kamtschatka  bv  Kracbenninikoff,  second  edition  (Russian),  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
t  Voyage  du  St-ni/ivine,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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CAPE  SHIPOUNSKOI  is  in  lat.  53°  6',  and  is  1°  11'  E.  of  Petropaulovaki. 
It  is  the  extremity  of  some  level  land,  which  advances  3  miles  from  the  chain 
extending  to  the  JoupanofF  Volcano,  and  terminates  on  the  sea-coast  throughout 
in  rocky  clifTs  200  feet  high.  Seen  from  the  S.W.  or  N.E.,  it  has  the  same 
aspect  as  that  of  a  projecting  end  even  cape,  but  on  the  S.E.  the  level  appearance 
is  coafoanded  with  the  other  mountains,  because  their  flanks  to  the  N.E.  and 
S.W.  reach  to  the  sea.  Beyond  the  extreme  point  are  some  detached  rocks, 
which  seem  to  be  united  by  a  reef. 

Capt,  Ltitke  observed  a  strong  current  off  the  cape  which  produced  some 
overfalls. 

Cape  Nalalcheff  is  22  miles  W.N.W.  \  W.  from  Cape  Shipoumkoi.  It  u  a 
high,  steep  mountain,  the  summit  irregularly  rounded;  it  projects  in  a  point  to 
the  South.  Besides  ita  elevation,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  coaat 
by  its  black  colour.  Seen  from  S.W,  it  seems  to  be  detached.  The  coast  to  the 
eastward  of  it  is  low  and  sandy  near  the  sea,  and  rises  towards  a  chain  of 
moderately  high  mountains,  but  which  are  steep,  and  terminate  in  peaks;  tJiese 
extend  to  Cape  Shipounskoi.  Viewed  from  the  S.W.,  this  chain  Mcma  inter- 
rupted in  a  part  where  Betchevinsidta  Bay  opens.  This  would  he  an  excellent 
harbour  if  vessels  could  anchor,  but  there  are  only  4  feet  water  in  its  opening. 
Merchant  vessels  used  formerly  to  visit  the  little  River  VakhiUkaia,  which 
debouches  5  miles  N.W.  of  this  bay.  The  coast  westward  of  Cape  Nalatcbeff  is 
low  antl  level,  and  rises  gradualiyon  all  sides  towards  the  summit  of  the  Koletskoi 
Volcano.  The  little  River  Kalak/itgrka,  vhich  enters  the  sea  at  7  miles  from  the 
lighthouse  cape  of  Awatska  Bay,  is  pointed  out  by  a  rock  of  moderate  height, 
whitened  by  the  dung  of  the  sea-birds,  lying  2  versts  (1^  English  miles)  to  the 
South  of  it.  This  river  abounds  with  fish ;  and  many  of  the  Jnhabitanls  of 
Petropaulovski  have  fisheries  here.    There  is  very  little  water  in  its  entrance. 

The  coast  between  this  river  and  Awatska  Bay  is  lofty,  and  terminates  on  the 
coast,  in  many  parts,  in  high  cliffs.  This  space  is  intersected  in  one  part  by  a  low 
isthmus,  between  the  bottom  of  Rakovys  Bay  and  the  sea,  across  which  the  hunters 
who  go  to  take  birds  from  Toporkoff  Island  transport  their  canoes. 

AWATSKA  BAY.* 

This  hay,  the  principal  port  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  derives  its  chref 
interest  from  its  containing  the  Port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  Petropaulovski, 
as  much  from  its  intrinsic  superiority.  Tt  is  so  extensive  and  excellent,  that  it 
would  allow  all  the  navies  in  the  world  to  anchor  in  perfect  security  in  its 
capacious  basin.  Yet  the  navigator  in  entering  it  will  at  first  see  no  sign  of  hnmao 
habitation  or  commerce  on  its  shores,  unless,  perchance,  some  vessel  may  be 
approaching  or  quitting  its  only  port,  the  little  town  above  mentioned.  As  it  is 
the  principal  point  of  interest  in  this  remote  region,  we  have  been  the  more  diffuse 
in  its  description,  more  so  than  its  own  importance  would  warrant 

It  was  visited  by  Capt.  Beechey  in  H.M.S.  Blossom,  who  made  an  accurate 

*  It  i»  lliui  written  by  CB|)t.  Tteerliry.  Capt.  Dii  Petit  Thouan  and  oOien  write  A  rateiai 
HiillBr  faye  Ajeatseha  ;  or  i>ro|>cr!.v,  iicoording  to  Kaint«:h«dslian  pronundatloa,  Suiuifeha^— 
Voyagn  et  Diana,  p.  SO. 
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ciYid  ample  survey  of  it ;  and  has  also  furnished  part  of  the  subsequent  directions. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  French  frigate  La  Venus,  under  Capt.  Du 
Petit  Thouars,  is  a  lengthened  account  of  it  commercially  and  nautically ;  and  from 
this  source,  too,  much  abridged,  we  have  drawn  up  the  following  account  of  it.* 

The  Road  of  Avatscha,  or  Awatska,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name  ;  it  is  reached  through  a  narrow  channel, 
which  is  4  miles  long  and  about  1  mile  broad.  This  strait,  although  thus  narrow, 
is  not  dangerous,  because  there  is  anchorage  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  in  it, 
Qs  in  nearly  all  close  channels,  the  winds  are  almost  always  either  directly  in  or 
out  of  it;  that  is,  they  are  either  contrary  or  favourable  for  passing  it.  The 
immense  Bay  of  Awatska,  which  leads  to  this  channel,  is  formed  by  the  retreat  of 
the  coast  line  between  Capes  Gavareah  and  Shipounsko'i,  or  Cheponskdi ;  these  two 
capes  are  the  best  landfalls  for  making  the  Port  of  Petropaulovski.  In  fact, 
whether  Cape  Gavareah  or  Cape  Shipounskoi  is  closed  with,  if  the  vessel  should 
be  overtaken  in  either  of  these  positions  by  thick  fogs  or  strong  winds  from  East 
or  S.E.,  it  is  always  possible  to  keep  at  sea  ;  should  the  endeavour  be  to  make  the 
channel  at  once  on  its  parallel,  not  only  will  the  making  the  coast  be  retarded 
without  any  advantage  being  gained,  but  should  she  then  be  surprised  by  any 
contrariety,  there  is  no  means  of  making  an  advantageous  tack  in  order  to  keep 
off,  and  the  situation  of  the  ship  will  be  troublesome,  there  being  no  soundings 
on  the  coast,  and  neither  do  they  offer  any  anchorage  which  could  be  taken  in 
such  circumstances.  By  proceeding  in  this  way  several  vessels  destined  for 
Petropaulovski  have  been  lost,  and  that  which  brought  the  government  provisions 
in  May,  1836,  ran  ashore  on  the  reefs  off  Toporkoff  Island. 

In  coming  from  the  East  or  South,  Cape  Gavareah,  then,  should  be  first  made; 
this  point  may  be  approached  very  nearly,  and  is  nearer  the  port  than  Shipounskoi ; 
but  if  coming  from  the  North,  it  is  more  natural  and  convenient  to  make  for 
Shipounskoi.  In  the  first  case,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  before  arriving  close  to 
Cape  Gavareah,  the  Peak  of  the  Kouatskoi  or  Avatscha  Mountain  f  will  be  seen 
to  the  N.  by  W. ;  it  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  Tenerifie,  and  may  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  30  or  40  leagues  off.  To  the  right  of  this  peak,  and  close  to  it  on  the 
East,  is  the  Koselskoi  Volcano :  t  this  mountain,  not  quite  so  high  as  the  first, 
is  equally  remarkable.  If,  with  the  prospect  of  these  mountains,  you  should  see, 
further  to  the  West,  the  Peak  of  Villeuchinski,§  which  is  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the 
volcano  and  the  town  of  Petropaulovski,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
position  of  the  ship,  more  particularly  should  you  also  make  out,  to  the  South  of 
Villeuchinski,  Mount  Gavareachinski,||  standing  above  Cape  Gavareah,  and  at 
16  miles  to  the  W.N.W.,  true,  from  that  cape.  The  view  of  these  four  mountains 
will  alone  be  sufficient  to  make  sure  of  the  port ;  and  if,  as  occurs  very  frequently, 
the  coast  should  be  enveloped  in  fog,  and  these  mountains  only  are  seen,  by 
directing  the  course  either  on  to  the  Villeuchinski  Peak,  or  that  of  Avatscha,  the 
track  will  lead  very  near  to  the  entrance,  the  points  of  which  are  readily  made  out. 

*  See  also  Capt.  King,  in  Cook's  Third  Voyage ;  Capt.  Rikord,  in  Qolowniii's  account  of 
Japan  :  Capt.  Ltitke,  Voyage  da  Shtiavine,  Part.  Naut,  dee. 

t  11,554  feet,  according  to  Capt.  Bcocliey.  %  9,058  feet,  ibid.  %  7,372  feet,  ibid. 

II  Flat  Monntain,  7,998  feet,  t^rtc;. 
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Having  reached  to  4  or  5  miles  to  the  East  of  Cape  Gavareah,  and  running 
N.  by  W.,  true,  for  33  miles,  you  will  reach  the  lighthouse  at  the  entrance, 
ia  the  middle  of  the  chaunel ;  if  the  vessel  is  to  the  East  of,  and  the  same 
distance  from,  Cape  Shipounskoi,  the  route  will  be  W.S.W.  and  W.S.W.  J  W., 
true,  for  about  50  miles ;  in  either  case  account  must  be  taken  of  the  currents 
occasioned  by  the  tide. 

Lastly,  being  the  latitude,  and  approaching  Cape  Gavareah  from  seaward,  after 
making  Mount  Gavareachinski,  you  will  see  to  the  right,  towards  the  N.W.,  that  of 
Villeuchinski,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  more  to  the  northward,  the  peaks  of 
Avatscha  and  the  Koselsko'i  Volcano.  In  approaching  the  coast  will  be  observed 
beneath  the  two  first  mountains,  and  it  will  be  seen  stretching  away  to  the  South, 
and  on  the  other  side  trending  and  decreasing  in  height  towards  the  North  ;  but 
the  land  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  being  too  distant,  will  not  be  seen.  The  coast, 
for  this  reason,  appears  to  terminate  here ;  but  as  it  shows  itself  again  more  to 
the  North,  beneath  the  peaks  of  Avatscha  and  the  volcano,  the  part  of  the  coast 
that  is  not  seen  will  have  the  appearance  of  an  entrance  or  strait ;  and  it  is  in 
this  part  that  the  entrance  lies.  In  nearing  it  the  coast  successively  shows  itself. 
After  that  will  be  seen,  under  the  volcano  peak,  a  point  that  is  higher  and  blacker 
than  the  neighbouring  coasts,  and  which  successively  extends  by  degrees  towards 
the  West ;  on  this  blackish  point  a  small  hut  will  be  seen  like  a  small  white 
speck.  This  hut  is  the  dwelling  of  the  signal  men  in  charge  of  the  fire  which  is 
lighted  on  this  point  as  soon  as  night  approaches ;  but  only  when  a  vessel  is 
expected  or  in  sight.  Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  the  vessel,  as  soon  as  the 
entrance  light  is  seen  she  may  steer  for  it,  rather  to  windward  of  it ;  but  it  must 
not  be  approached  at  less  than  2  miles  off  to  the  East  of  a  line  due  North  and 
South,  true,  on  account  of  a  ledge  of  rocks  which  is  attached  to  the  point,  and 
extends  I J  miles  to  the  S.E.  by  E.,  true,  from  the  point  and  lighthouse.  It  is 
necessary  then,  in  beating  in,  to  pay  attention  to  this  bearing  of  the  light,  or, 
which  is  preferable,  if  it  is  daylight,  not  to  shut  in  with  the  lighthouse  point  three 
high  rocks  lying  about  a  mile  to  N.W.,  true,  from  the  point ;  these  basaltic 
rocks,  called  the  Three  Brothers,  are  remarkable  for  their  needle-like  form,  and  are 
nearly  steep-to  ;  outside  of  them  they  may  be  approached  within  a  cable's  length. 

The  point  which  forms  the  South  entrance  of  the  channel  was  named  Point 
Venus.  Close  to  it,  to  the  East,  there  is  a  breaker ;  but  it  is  so  near  the  shore, 
that  it  is  not  dangerous  by  keeping  a  cable's  length  off.  It  is  on  this  side  of  the 
passage  that  the  depth  is  greatest.  After  doubling  Point  Venus,  a  small  bay  will 
be  seen  on  the  same  side ;  and  beyond  it,  to  N.N.W.,  true,  from  the  point,  a 
second,  the  extremity  of  which  is  very  perpendicular,  and  is  surrounded  by  high 
rocks  in  the  form  of  pyramids  and  needles.  Two  rocky  islets  lie  outside  to 
S.E.  by  E.  of  this  last  point.  From  these  islets  to  Point  Staniski,  which  follows 
to  N.  by  E.,  all  the  bay  is  bestrewed  with  shoals  and  rocks,  the  easternmost  of 
which  forms  the  West  limit  of  the  channel.  On  this  shoal  is  a  rock,  which  points 
out  its  place  ;  this  serves  as  a  beacon,  and  does  not  cover  but  seldom,  and  then  it 
shows  by  breakers.  This  shoal,  named  Staniski,  very  much  narrows  the  space  for 
beating  through;  it  lies  1  tV  miles  to  the  West,  true,  from  the  Three  BrotheiS 
Shoal,  and  will  be  cleared  by  keeping  the  eastern  part  of  the  Babouschka  Rook' 
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(on  the  West  side)  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  South  Signal  Post,  which  is 
beyond  it  on  the  same  side.  If  it  is  night,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  steer  so  as  to 
keep  in  sight  the  light  on  the  South  Signal  Post  to  the  right  of  Babouschka, 
which  is  easily  done  ;  for,  should  you  get  to  the  West  of  it,  the  light  will  be 
hidden  by  Babouschka. 

Having  reached  Staniski  Point,  which  ought  not  to  be  approached  within 
2  cables*  length,  on  account  of  a  sunken  rock,  which  does  not  always  show,  and 
on  account  of  the  flood  current  setting  on  to  this  part,  the  ebb  setting  on  to  the 
Staniski  Bank,  steer  for  Ismendi  Islet,  then  you  will  come  up  more  West  after 
doubling  the  Babouschka  Rock,  so  as  to  keep  at  an  equal  distance  from  either 
coast,  or  rather  closer  to  the  windward  side. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  beat  through,  on  running  the  eastern  board.  Pinnacle  Point 
must  not  be  approached,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoals.  A  good  bearing 
for  clearing  these  dangers  is  not  to  open  the  Brothers  to  the  right  of  the  Light- 
house Point,  or  better  not  to  shut  in  the  North  Signal  Post  by  Point  Ismenai ; 
but  this  last  is  not  always  visible  from  fog.  The  South  Signal  Point  is  clear,  and 
may  be  passed  close-to.  Point  Ismenai  is  not  so ;  it  projects  2  cables'  length 
to  the  West.  This  may  be  cleared  by  keeping  Point  Venus  hidden  by  Point 
Staniski,  or  by  not  uncovering  it. 

After  passing  to  the  North  of  Ismenai  Point,  the  eastern  side  may  be  ranged 
close  to,  on  the  West  side  of  the  entrance;  and  to  the  North  of  the  South 
Signal  Post  there  is  a  sand-bank,  extending  for  2}  miles  to  N.N.W.,  true,  from 
this  point ;  but  on  this  side  of  the  passage  the  depth  diminishes  gradually,  and 
there  is  sufficient  time  to  about-ship  when  less  than  5  fathoms  is  found  ;  it  will 
be  enough,  on  the  eastern  tack,  not  to  hide  the  Babouschka  Rock  by  the  South 
Signal  Point. 

There  is  another  bank  in  the  Road  of  Petropaulovski ;  it  lies  to  the  North  of 
the  North  Signal  Post,  and  about  1^  miles  from  this  point.  It  is  called  the 
Rakovya  Bank,  and  separates  the  road  of  Rakovya  from  that  of  Petropaulovski. 
It  is  a  rocky  shoal,  with  4^  feet  on  it ;  it  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  buoy,  with  a 
small  flagstaff  on  it ;  it  is  dangerous  during  the  ebb  which  sets  over  it,  but  is 
easily  avoided  both  when  it  is  marked  by  the  buoy,  or  by  not  shutting  the 
Brothers  in  with  Point  Ismenai.  At  night,  by  not  hiding  the  entrance  light  by 
Point  Ismenai,  you  will  al»o  have  nothing  to  fear.  With  the  exception  of  these 
banks,  there  is  deep  water  to  the  shore  throughout  the  bay,  and  the  bottom  is 
excellent  anchorage. 

There  arc  uo  cross  marks  sufficiently  good  to  know  when  you  have  doubled  to 
the  North  of  the  Rakovya  Bank,  but  you  may  judge  by  the  distance  of  Point 
ShakoffV  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  or  by  the  bearing  and  distance  of  the  buoy  on  it. 

If  you  arrive  by  night  off  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  the  wind  should  be 
contrary  for  entering,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter  the  port  without  the 
assistance  of  a  pilot,  or  unless  well  acquainted  with  it. 

With  contrary  winds,  with  wind  too  light  to  steer,  or  during  calm,  the  currents 
and  narrowness  of  the  entrance  render  the  navigation  difficult ;  but  the  possibility 
of  anchoring  throughout  diminishes  the  danger  ;  with  a  leading  wind,  the  entering 
or  leaving  Awatska  Bay  offers  much  difficulty,,  no  danger. 
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If  the  currents  affect  the  steering,  which,  in  a  light  breeze,  frequently  happens 
in  the  entrance,  it  is  well  to  anchor  in  Ismenai  Bay,  or,  if  necessary,  in  any  part 
of  the  channel. 

The  lights  at  the  entrance  are  very  judiciously  placed.  The  outer  light  may  be 
approached  without  any  risk,  by  means  of  the  lead  and  anchor  close  to  it,  should 
the  wind  be  contrary  ;  but  if  the  wind  is  favourable  for  entering,  from  the  middle 
of  the  channel  steer  on  to  the  South  Signal  light,  and  keep  it  on  the  East  targent 
of  Babouschka  ;  this  will  bring  the  ship  abreast  of  Point  Staniski,  and  from  this 
point,  steering  North  or  N.  h  E.,  will  bring  you  to  the  middle  of  the  coast, 
between  Point  Ismenai  and  the  North  Signal  Post,  taking  care  to  bear  North,  or 
even  N.W.  J  N.,  as  soon  as  you  are  to  the  North  of  the  North  Signal  Post,  and 
steering  thus  you  will  reach  safely  the  anchorage  of  Petropaulovski.  Care  must 
be  taken,  in  this  course,  not  to  shut  in  the  entrance  light  by  the  land  of  Point 
Ismenai,  so  as  to  clear  the  Rakovya  Bank. 

The  lights  shown  from  the  Lighthouse  Point,  from  the  South  Signal  Post  and 
the  North  Signal  Post,  are  not  done  so  regularly ;  they  are  only  so  when  a  vessel 
is  seen  or  expected  at  Petropaulovski.  This  circumstance  renders  prudence 
necessary  in  approaching.  The  lights  are  not  shown  from  lighthouses.  One 
ought  to  be  erected  on  the  entrance  point,  but  at  present  they  are  wood  fires, 
kept  up  by  the  signal-men  on  the  different  points. 

There  is  no  particular  precaution  necessary  for  safety  in  anchoring  in  Awatska 
Bay :  the  sea  is  never  so  heavy  as  to  occasion  any  trouble ;  but  as  the  bay  is 
surrounded  by  high  mountains,  violent  gusts  are  sometimes  felt,  so  that,  for  greater 
security  and  quietude,  it  is  better  to  have  a  long  hawser  out. 

The  tidal  currents  are  very  irregular,  both  in  form  and  duration ;  they  wer^ 
never  found  more  than  at  2  miles  in  the  entrance,  or  lyV  miles  in  the  road. 

There  was  no  sand  found  throughout  the  bay,  except  on  the  bank  off  the  South 
Signal  and  off  some  other  point :  but  on  the  shore  pure  sand  was  never  found  ; 
it  was  always  mixed  with  earth,  rocks,  or  pebbles. 

The  HARBOUR  of  PETROPAULOVSKI,  on  the  eastern  side  of  this  bay,  is 
small,  deep,  and  well  shut  it.  It  is  defended  by  three  small  raking  batteries, 
mounted  with  guns  of  small  calibre.  A  vessel,  of  whatever  size,  can  enter  it,  and 
undertake  any  description  of  repairs. 

Tarbinski  Harbour,  lying  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay,  is  immense  and 
excellent,  but  as  there  is  neither  population  nor  commerce  in  it,  it  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  of  no  utility. 

Rakovya  Harbour  also  forms,  to  the  South  of  Petropaulovski,  an  equally 
excellent  port,  but  it  is  of  less  easy  access  than  the  foregoing,  on  account  of  the 
Rakovya  Bank,  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  leading  to  it. 

In  fine  weather  the  morning  breeze  is  from  the  North  to  N.N.W.,  lasting  until 
eight  or  ten  o'clock,  and  sometimes  even  until  eleven  o'clock  ;  then,  shifting 
to  the  West  and  South,  it  sinks  altogether:  in  the  afternoon,  about  one 
or  two  o'clock,  the  breeze  from  the  offing  sets  in,  varying  from  South  towards 
East.* 

•  Voyage  bur  la  Tregate  La  Venus,  tome  ii.  pp.  55*68. 
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DIRECTIONS  BY  CAPT.  BEECHEY.*— It  is  desirable  to  make  the  coast 
well  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Gavareah,  and  to  round  it  as  closely  as  possible,  as 
the  wind  will,  in  all  probability,  veer  to  the  northward  on  passing  it.  If  the  weather 
be  clear,  two  mountains  will  be  seen  to  the  West  and  N.W.  of  the  cape,  and 
one  far  ofF  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  The  eastern  one  of  the  two  former, 
called  Villeuchinski,  is  7,372  feet  high,  and  peaked  like  a  sugar-loaf,  and  is  in  lat. 
52°  39^ 43*'  N.,  and  Ion.  49^  46"  W.  of  Petropaulovski,  (1 58°  22'  K)  The  highest 
and  most  northern  of  the  three  latter  is  the  Mountain  of  Awatska,  in  lat. 
53°  20'  1"  N.,  and  3'  47"  E.  of  the  before-mentioned  town.  Its  height  is  11,500 
feet,  and  in  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  a  very  considerable  distance.  The 
centre  hill  of  the  three  is  the  volcano,  but  it  emits  very  little  smoke.  These 
peaks  are  the  best  guide  to  Awatska  Bay,  until  near  enough  to  distinguish  the 
entrance,  which  will  then  appear  to  lie  between  high  perpendicular  cliffs.  Upon 
the  eastern  one  of  these,  the  lighthouse  bluff ,  there  are  a  hut  and  signal  staff,  and 
when  any  vessel  is  expected  a  light  is  sometimes  shown.  If  the  harbour  be  open, 
a  large  rock,  called  the  Babauschkoy  will  be  seen  on  the  western  side  of  the 
channel,  and  three  others,  named  the  Brothers,  on  the  eastern  side,  off  the  light- 
house. The  channel  lies  in  a  N.  by  W.  direction,  true ;  and  when  the  wind  is 
fair  it  may  be  sailed  through  by  keeping  mid-channel ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  vessels  have  to  beat  in,  and  as  the  narrowness  of  the  channel  renders  it 
necessary  to  stand  as  close  to  the  dangers  as  possible,  in  order  to  lessen  the 
number  of  tacks,  it  is  requisite  to  attend  strictly  to  the  leading  marks. 

The  outer  dangers  are  a  reef  of  rocks  lying  S.E.,  about  2  miles  from  the  light- 
house, and  a  reef  lying  off  a  bank  which  connects  the  two  capes  opposite,  t.  e., 
'Staniski  Point,  with  the  cape  to  the  southward.  To  avoid  the  lighthouse  reef, 
do  not  shut  in  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  lighthouse  bluff,  unless  certain  of 
being  at  least  2  J  miles  off  shore,  and  when  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile  only, 
tack  when  the  lighthouse  bluff  bears  North,  or  N.  }  E.  The  Brothers  Rock,  in 
one  with  the  lighthouse,  is  close  upon  the  edge  of  the  reef.  The  first  western 
danger  has  a  rock  above  water  upon  it,  and  may  be  avoided  by  not  opening  the 
Babouschka  with  the  cape  beyond,  with  a  flagstaff  upon  it,  or  by  keeping  Staniski 
Point  well  open  with  the  said  signal  bluff.  In  standing  towards  this  rock,  take 
care  that  the  ebb  tide  in  particular  does  not  set  you  upon  it.  A  good  working 
mark  for  all  this  western  shore  is  the  Babouschka  open  with  Direction  Bluffy  the 
last  cape  or  hill  on  the  left  upon  the  low  landy  at  the  head  of  Awatska  Bay. 
The  bay  South  of  Staniski  Point  is  filled  with  rocks  and  foul  ground.  The 
lighthouse  reef  is  connected  with  the  Brothers,  and  the  cape  must  not  be 
approached  in  any  part  within  half  a  mile,  nor  the  Brothers  within  a  full  cable's 
length.  There  are  no  good  marks  for  the  exact  limit  of  this  reef  off  the 
Brothers,  and  consequently  ships  must  estimate  that  short  distance.  They  must 
also  here,  and  once  for  all,  in  beating  through  this  channel,  allow  for  shooting  in 
stays,  and  for  the  tides,  which,  ebb  and  flood,  sweep  over  toward  these  rocks, 
running  S.E.  and  N.E.  They  should  also  keep  good  way  on  the  vessel,  as  the 
eddy  currents  may  otherwise  prevent  her  coming  about 

♦  Voyogo  of  the  Blossom,  part  ii.  Appendix,  pp.  049-50. 
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might  find  difficulty  in  bringing  up  at  the  usual  anchorage.  In  this  case,  the 
Rakovya  Shoal  must  be  rounded,  and  left  to  the  northward ;  5  and  5  J  fathoms 
will  be  close  upon  the  edge  of  it,  but  the  water  should  not  be  shoaled  under  9 
fathoms. 

The  little  Harbour  of  Petropaulovski  is  a  convenient  place  for  a  refit  of  any  kind. 
In  entering  it  is  only  necessary  to  guard  against  a  near  approach  to  the  signal 
staff  on  the  peninsula  on  the  West.  The  sandy  point  may  be  passed  within  a 
few  yards'  distance. 

Weighing  from  the  anchorage,  off  the  peninsular  flagstaff,  with  light  winds, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  the  ebb,  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  being  swept 
down  upon  the  Rakovya  Shoal,  and  when  past  it,  upon  the  signal  bluff  on  the 
same  side.  There  are  strong  eddies  all  over  this  bay,  and  when  the  winds  are 
light,  ships  often  become  unmanageable.  It  is  better  to  weigh  with  the  last 
drain  of  the  flood. 

Tareinski  Harbour,  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Awatska  Bay,  is  an  excellent  port, 
but  it  is  not  frequented.  It  has  no  dangers,  and  may  be  safely  entered  by  a 
"stranger. 

It  is  high  water  at  Petropaulovski  at  3*"  30'  full  and  change ;  the  tide  rises 
6  feet  7  inches  spring  tides,  and  2  feet  2  inches  neap  tides. 

The  church  at  Petropaulovski  is  in  lat.  63°  1'  O*'  N.,  Ion.  158°  43'  30"  E. 

The  TOWN  of  PETROPAULOVSKI,  which  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
stands  in  an  amphitheatre  on  the  slopes  of  two  hills,  which  form  the  valley,  and 
is  simply  composed  of  a  group  of  small  wooden  houses,  covered  with  reeds  or  dry 
grass,  and  surrounded  by  courts  and  gardens,  with  palisades.  At  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  is  the  church ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
its  fantastic  construction,  and  for  its  roof,  which,  painted  green,  seems  to  add 
considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  picture,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  lofty  mountains. 

In  approaching  Point  Shakoff,  as  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  forming  the 
harbour  was  named,  and  in  which  is  a  battery,  a  white  buoy  will  be  seen, 
marking  the  extremity  of  a  bank,  extending  S.S.E.  (true)  from  it ;  this  may  be 
passed  close  to  it,  leaving  it  to  the  left,  and  thence  steer  to  the  end  of  a  low 
point  of  land  which  projects  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  from  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  and  nearly  closes  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  making  it  into  an  excellent 
natural  harbour,  the  best  that  can  be  desired.  This  tongue  of  land,  like  an 
artificial  causeway,  is  but  little  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  is  now 
covered  with  balagans^  huts  raised  on  piles  above  the  ground,  serving  to  dry  fish. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Russian  occupation  it  was  the  site  of  the  colony. 
Arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  port  you  land  on  a  plank,  which  holds  the  place 
of  a  mole,  and  pass  directly  before  a  guardhouse,  near  which  is  a  small  battery. 
Turning  to  the  left  down  a  good  street,  broad  and  macadamized,  after  passing 
the  government  workshops  in  the  centre  of  Petropaulovski,  turning  to  the  right 
after  passing  them,  and  crossing  a  wooden  bridge,  you  pass  the  church  on 
the  right  hand,  and  then  reach  the  government  offices.  These  two  streets  are 
all  that  merit  the  name.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  outside  of  them  are 
placed  without  any  arrangement,  and  without  any  attempt  at  convenience  or 
comfort.     The  general  aspect  of  Petropaulovski  greatly  resembles  the  French 
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increased  to  assure  a  supply  of  refreshments  of  that  sort  to  a  ship  requiring  it. 
There  is  also  sometimes  fresh  butter  to  be  procured ;  it  is  made  by  the  Karots- 
chadales.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  poultry  or  eggs  ;  these  are  objects  of  luxury 
too  rare  in  this  country.  There  are  no  sheep  nor  pigs;  the  dogs,  it  is  said, 
prevent  their  being  reared.     A  few  legumes  are  at  rare  times  to  be  found. 

Fish  is  very  abundant  in  the  bay,  and  the  pursuit  is  successful  in  the  good 
season  ;  it  begins  with  the  cod  and  herrings,  and  is  followed  by  the  salmon  and 
salmon-trout.  These  fish,  on  being  taken,  are  salted  for  the  winter  provisions  of 
the  inhabitants  and  their  dogs.  It  might  be  made  as  productive  as  the  fisheries 
of  Newfoundland  were  it  followed  with  any  commercial  spirit.  At  present  home 
consumption  is  alone  attended  to. 

In  general,  there  are  but  few  species  of  shell-fish  in  the  bay.  Neither  oysters 
nor  other  Crustacea  were  found  by  the  French,  with  the  exception  of  crabs. 

In  winter  the  communication  with  the  interior  being  easy,  the  Kamtschadales 
bring  into  the  market  at  Potropaulovski,  reindeer,  argali  sheep,  bears,  and  also 
hares  and  partridges,  which,  like  other  Arctic  animals,  turn  white  in  winter.* 

The  eastern  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  between  Cape  Gavareah  and  Cape  Lopatka, 
trends  to  the  S.W.  South  of  Ackachintkdi  the  land  is  not  so  high  and  broken 
as  between  that  bay  and  the  mouth  of  Awatska  Bay,  being  of  only  a  moderate 
elevation  toward  the  sea,  with  hills  gradually  rising  farther  back  in  the  country. 
The  coast  is  steep  and  bold,  and  full  of  white  chalky  patches. 

About  7  leagues  S.  by  W.  of  Cape  Gavareah  is  a  high  headland,  and  between 
them  are  two  narrow  but  deep  inlets,  which  may  unite,  it  was  thought  by  Capt. 
King,  behind  what  appeared  to  be  a  high  island.  The  coast  of  these  inlets  is  steep 
and  cliffy.  The  hills  break  abruptly,  and  form  chasms  and  deep  valleys,  which 
are  well  wooded. 

Achachinskdi  Bay,  in  lat.  5\°  54',  is  formed  to  the  northward  by  a  point,  and 
penetrates  deeply  into  the  land,  in  the  distant  bottom  of  which  Capt.  King 
supposed  a  large  river  might  empty  itself,  the  land  behind  being  unusually  low. 
South  of  this  bay,  the  land  is  not  so  rugged  as  the  country  to  the  northward.f 

It  was  on  this  part  of  the  coast  that  the  singular  occurrence  of  the  wreck  of  a 
Japanese  vessel  occurred  in  July,  1729.  In  a  former  page  we  have  spoken  of 
such  an  event  having  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  another  will  be  mentioned 
at  the  Sandwich  Islands.  All  these  facts,  which  doubtless  might  be  multiplied, 
would  tend  to  prove  that  the  winds  and  currents  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
North  Pacific  have  a  great  analogy  to  those  of  the  North  Atlantic ;  the  same 
progress  of  the  cyclones,  or  revolving  storms,  and  the  same  drift  of  the  N.E. 
cunents,  like  the  great  gulf  stream.  All  these  will  be  alluded  to.  The  vessel 
in  question  was  from  Satsma,  in  Japan,  bound  for  another  Japanese  port  called 
Azaka  (Ohosaka  ?),  laden  with  rice,  cotton,  and  silks.  She  was  driven  from  her 
course  by  a  violent  storm  to  sea,  where  they  remained  for  six  months,  and  at  last 
reached  this  coast  and  cast  anchor.  The  crew,  seventeen  in  number,  landed  and 
encamped ;  and  were  by  chance  seen  twenty-three  days  ader  by  a  Cossack  chief, 
Andrew  Tschinnikov,  and  some  Kamtschadales.  The  unfortunate  Japanese 
received   them  with  the  utmost  joy,  and  loaded  them  with  presents,  but  the 

•  Voyage  de  La  VenuM,  tome  ii.  pp.  68—70.  t  Cook'*  Third  Voyage,  vol.  iU.  p.  384. 
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obstacles,  that  it  tries  to  the  utmost  the  patience  and  perseverance  of  the  mariner 
to  acquire  any  knowledge  respecting  them.  La  P^rouse  and  Capt.  Broughton, 
who  certainly  must  be  considered  as  most  intrepid  and  excellent  navigators,  have 
found  these  to  be  great  obstacles,  and,  as  the  vast  extent  of  their  voyages  and 
the  lateness  of  the  season  did  not  allow  them  to  remain  a  great  while  on  these 
coasts,  they  must  not  be  the  less  eulogized,  because  Capt.  Golownin  (or 
Golovnine),  whose  sole  object  was  the  examination  of  the  archipelago,  has  done 
80  more  completely. 

We  are  indebted,  then,  to  this  Russian  commander,  who,  in  1811,  was  charged 
with  the  survey  in  the  Diana;  this  was  completed  with  the  exception  of  the 
North  sides  of  Kounashire  and  Itouroup.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  observations 
of  Admiral  Krusenstern  in  the  Nadiifeda,  in  1805;  of  La  Perouse  and  Broughton, 
before** alluded  to;  of  Langman,  Spanberg,  and  by  other  Russian  ofBcers  ;  and 
also  a  chart  by  the  surveyor  GilaefT,  made  in  1790. 

ALAID  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Kurile  Islands.  It  is  small,  and,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Admiral  Krusenstern,  is  in  lat  50^  54'  N.,  Ion.  155^  3'If  E. 
It  lies  rather  within  or  to  the  West  of  the  general  line  of  the  archipelago. 

SOUMSHOU  ISLAND  would,  therefore,  be  reckoned  as  the  first  island  in 
reckoning  from  Kamtschatka,  Alaid  not  properly  forming  part  of  this  group. 

Its  southern  extreme  terminates  in  a  tongue  of  low  land ;  the  North  end  is  the 
same,  and  is  distant  10  miles  from  Cape  Lopatka,  in  a  S.W.  ^  W.  direction. 
This  last  cape  is  equally  low,  and  perhaps  was  formerly  united  with  Soumshou. 
It  is  said  that  the  channel  at  present  separating  them  is  filled  with  shoals.  The 
island  extends  about  10  miles,  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  its  centre  lies 
in  lat.  50°  46',  and  Ion.  156°  26'  E. 

POROMOUSHIR  ISLAND  is  among  the  largest  of  the  archipelago,  being 
20  leagues  in  length  from  N.£.  to  S.W.  Its  southern  part  is  very  moun- 
tainous, the  S.W.  portion  less  so.  There  is  also  a  high  mountain  in  lat.  50°  15', 
and  Ion.  155°  24'  15".  Krusenstern  says,  "  We  could  not  approach  the  N.E. 
extremity,  which  was  hidden  by  the  Island  of  Soumshou,  separated  from  that  of 
Poromoushir  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  at  most  in  breadth.  We  nevertheless  saw 
the  South  point  of  this  last  island  over  the  low  land  of  the  extremity  of  Soumshou, 
and  on  a  line  with  Alaid  Island,  which  then  bore  N.  66°  W.  It  is  not  impossible, 
therefore,  but  that  the  North  point  of  Poromoushir  may  be  more  to  the  North 
than  50°  50'  N.  According  to  Uie  survey  by  GilaefT,  it  reaches  to  lat.  51° ;  but  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  a  discrepancy  of  10',  when  it  is  known  that  Russian 
observers  frequently  have  made  errors  of  20'  and  30'  of  latitude  in  these  parts." 

SHIRINKY  ISLAND,  which  lies  off  the  S.W.  extremity  of  Poromoushir, 
according  to  Krusenstern*s  chart,  and  on  which  point  is  marked  a  peak,  probably 
a  volcano,  is  small,  being  not  more  than  2  miles  in  diameter.  It  lies  in  lat 
50°  10'  N.,  Ion.  154°  58'  £.  On  August  26,  1805,  at  noon,  the  NadiSfeda  was 
within  4  miles  of  it.     It  then  bore  from  N.  2°  E.  to  N.  by  E. 

MONKONRUSHY  ISLAND  is  rather  larger  than  the  last,  and  is  nearly  of 
the  same  form ;  it  lies  in  lat.  49°  51'  N.,  and  Ion.  154°  32'  E. 

Avos  Rock. — Lieut.  Khwostoff,  commanding  the  Russian  American  Company's 
vessel  Juno^  discovered,  in  June,  1806,  a  rock  lying  8  miles  to  the  S.W.  of 
Monkonrushy  Island,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Avos,  because,  in  first  seeing 
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off  under  all  sail  in  a  very  fresh  breeze,  he  ran  great  hazard  of  being  drifted  on 
to  them.  He  named  them  the  Snares,  on  account  of  the  danger  he  risked  so 
unexpectedly.  The  strong  currents  around  these  rocks  will  always  cause  great 
embarrassment  to  every  ship  that  passes  near  them.  They  lie  S.E.  ^  £.  from 
Tshirinkotan,  in  lat.  48"^  35'  N.,  and  Ion.  153^  44'  £.  The  hazy  weather  he 
met  with  prevented  the  exact  determination  of  their  position,  and  it  is  doubted 
whether  any  other  navigator  has  seen  them  either  before  or  since  that  time. 

RAUKOKO  ISLAND  is  small  but  hilly.  It  has  a  high  peak,  lying,  according 
to  Krusenstem's  observations,  in  lat.  48^  16'  20^^  N.,  and  Ion.  153°  15'  £. 

MATAUA  ISLAND  lies  directly  to  the  South  of  Raukoko.  The  strait  which 
separates  these  two  islands,  according  to  Krusenstem's  measurements,  is  8  mil6S> 
according  to  those  of  Gapt..Golownin,  10  miles  in  breadth,  and  was  named  by  the 
latter  Gohwnin  Strcut,  Mataua  Island  is  6  miles  in  length  from  North  to.  South. 
Sarytscheff  Peak^  standing  in  its  centre,  is  situated,  according  to  a  large  number 
of  excellent  observations  made  on  board  the  Nadiejeday  in  lat.  48°  6'  N.,  and 
Ion.  153°  12'  30"  E. 

RASHAU  ISLAND,  in  lat.  47°  47'  N.,  and  Ion.  152°  5&  £.,  is  about  5  leagues 
in  circumference  ;  it  lies  to  the  South  of  Mataua  Island.  Krusenstem  named  the 
strait  which  separates  these  two  islands  NadiSjeda  StraU^  because  his  vessel  was 
the  first  which  passed  it,  in  1805.  This  channel  is  16  miles  broad;  it  is  very 
safe,  but  the  currents  in  it  are  violent. 

At  this  part  terminates  the  observations  of  Admiral  Krusenstem,  and  those  of 
Capt.  Golownin  commence. 

USHISHIR  ISLAND  succeeds  to  Rashau.  It  is  composed  of  two  islandsi 
connected  by  a  reef  of  400>yarda  in  length;  each  of  these  two  small  islands 
is  about  half  a  league  in  length,  N.N.E.  and  SiS.W.  A  reef  of  rocks  extends 
from  the  northernmost  of  these  islands  towards  Rashau  ;  these  rocks  are  termi- 
nated by  a  small  islet,  named  Trednoyy  after  the  name  of.  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Diana f  Golownin's  ship.  It  lies  10  miles  to  the  S.W.  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Rashau,  and  N.N.E.  3|  miles  from  the  northernmost  of  the  Ushishir 
Island ;  its  extent.  East  and  West,  is  1  mile.  Capt.  Golownin  passed  through 
the  channel  which  separates  Ushishir  from  Ketoy  Island,  and  found  it  very  safe. 
The  southern  point  of  Ushishir  is  in  lat.  47°  32'  40"  N.,  and  Ion,  152°  38'  30*  E. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  the  Russian  government  chart,  published  in  1802, 
the  Island  of  Ushishir  is  also  shown  to  be  composed  of  two  islands. 

KETOY  ISLAND  lies  12}  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Ushishir;  it  is  high  and 
mountainous,  and'  about  8  miles  in  circumference.  Its  South  extremity  lies  in 
lat.  47°  17'  30*  N*,  and  Ion.  152°  24'  E.  Some  rocks  and  islete  extend  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  off  its  N.E.  and  East  sides. 

SIMUSIR  ISLAND  is  27  miles  in  extent  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  5  miles  in 
breadth.  Although  it  has  a  circumference  of  25  leagues,  there  is  notwithstanding 
no  good  anchorage  to  be  found  on  its  shores.  In  the  northern  part  of  it  there  is 
a  bay,  which  was  also  seen  by  Capt.  Broughton,  after  whom  it  is  named ;.  although 
it  is  very  spacious,  this  port  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels,  on  account  of  a 
reef  lying  in  the  middle  of  its  entrance*  At  high  water  there  are  only  12  to  15 
feety  and  at  low  water  6  feet  depth  in  it.    The  peak  named  by  La  Perouse  Prevosi 
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134  miles  in  an  East  and  West  direction.  The  South  point  of  Itouroup,  which 
Krusenstern  names  Cape  Rikord^  lies,  according  to  the  observations  of  Golownin 
and  Rikord,  in  44°  2^^  N.,  and  126°  34'  E.  The  island,  from  these  calculations, 
will  therefore  be  47  leagues  in  extent  from  N.E.  \  E.  to  S.W.  \  W.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  6  leagues.  Capt.  Golownin  only  examined  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  ;  the  only  part  of  the  North  coast  that  he  saw  was  the  N.W.  cape, 
named  by  La  Perouse  Cape  de  Vries  ;  according  to  his  observations  it  lies  in  lat. 
45°  37'  N.,  and  Ion.  149°  1'  E.  Capt.  Broughton  examined  the  S.W.  part  of  the 
island  more  closely  than  La  Perouse  did,  that  is,  from  Cape  Trou  to  the  S.W. 
extreme ;  but  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  N.W.  portion,  comprised  between 
Cape  Trou  and  Cape  Vries.  On  La  Perouse's  chart  Cape  Trou  is  placed  in 
45°  35',  and  in  45°  Of  in  that  of  Broughton  ;  the  first  latitude  is  certainly  too  far 
North.  The  Japanese  have  two  establishments,  Sana  and  Urbitsh,  on  the  S.W. 
part  of  Itouroup. 

TSCHIKOTAN  or  SPANBERG  ISLAND.-To  the  South  of  the  S.W. 
point  of  Itouroup  is  the  Island  Tschikotan,  which  is  called  by  Capt.  Broughton 
Spanberg  Island.  It  is  called  in  Cook*s  voyage,  Nadeegsda.  Capt.  Broughton*s 
appellation  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  Spanberg  watered  here.* 

The  centre  of  the  island,  according  to  Golownin,  is  in  lat.  43°  53'  N.,  and 
Ion.  146°  43'  30"  E.,  and  its  S.W.  point  is  in  lat.  43°  51',  and  Ion.  146°  45'  30^ 
The  island  is  only  5  miles  long  in  one  direction.  East  and  West,  and  about  the 
same  North  and  South.  In  the  centre  of  the  island  there  rises  a  mount,  even  and 
uniform  to  the  summit.  It  is  said  that  a  good  harbour  will  be  found  in  the  S.W. 
part  of  the  island. 

At  9  or  10  miles*  distance  from  Tschikotan  (or  Chikotan),  bearing  S.W.  J  W., 
there  are  several  rocky  islets,  also  seen  by  Capt.  Broughton,  October  5th,  1796. 
Capt.  Golowoin  passed  between  these  islets,  and  very  close  to  them  :  he  particu- 
larly noticed  one  of  them,  which  was  about  a  mile  in  length ;  it  is  flat,  narrow, 
and  covered  with  verdure.  He  compared  its  appearance  to  that  of  the  Saltholm, 
in  the  Cattegat.  The  Island  of  Tschikotan  was  seen  from  on  board  the  Castricum, 
but,  supposing  that  it  was  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Island  of  Jesso,  it  was 
named  Channel  Cape.  The  space  comprised  between  Jesso  and  Tschikotan,  is 
the  Walvis  Bay  of  De  Vries,  in  the  same  way  that  the  small  islets  we  have  just 
described,  between  Jesso  and  Tschikotan,  were  named  Walvis  Islands. 

KOUNASHIRE  ISLAND  is  the  last  of  the  Kuriles.  It  is  separated  from 
Itouroup  by  the  Pico  Channel,  It  was  first  traversed  in  1643,  by  Capt.  Vries: 
next  Capt.  Loffzoff,  in  the  Russian  ship  St,  Catherine,  in  1793 ;  Capt.  Broughton, 
in  1797;  and  Capt.  Golownin,  in  1813,  have  successively  passed  through  this 
strait.  Krusenstern  named  the  N.E.  point  of  Kounashire  Cape  Loffzoff;  it  is  in 
lat.  44°  29'  15"  N.,  Ion.  146°  8'  W. ;  the  latitude  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  South  point  of  Itouroup,  so  that  the  channel  between  is  16  miles  in  width. 
East  and  West. 

St.  Antony's  Peak,  called  by  the  natives  Tschatschanoboury,  stands  near  the 
N.E.  point,  and,  according  to  several  observations  made  by  Capts.  Golownin  and 

•  See  Broaghton*8  Voyage,  p.  126. 
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but  not  verbally  described,  by  SarytschefF  and  Tomine ;  and  of  the  Shantar 
Islands,  and  the  great  Peninsula  of  Saghalin,  we  have  the  details  given  by 
Broughton  and  Krusenstern. 

We  have  no  particulars  respecting  the  open  sea,  its  currents  or  its  soundings ; 
but  it  is  known  to  resemble  the  Sea  of  Behring  in  its  shallowness,  so  that,  at  its 
centre,  it  is  never  above  200  fathoms,  nor  more  than  50  fathoms  at  50  miles  off  the 
land.  The  shores  are  closely  surrounded  by  mountains,  which  occasions  all  the 
rivers,  with  one  exception,  to  be  insignificant  in  their  magnitude. 

The  only  river  falling  into  this  vast  basin  is  the  Amour,  if  indeed  the  Amour 
can  fairly  be  said  to  do  so,  terminating  as  it  does  in  a  bay,  which,  being  bounded 
in  front  by  the  Island  or  Peninsula  of  Saghalin,  opens  by  one  strait  into  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk,  and  perhaps  by  another  into  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

,  One  feature  of  interest  in  this  remote  expanse  of  waters  is  the  field  it  offers  for 
the  whale  fishery.  These  have  at  times  been  found  to  be  very  numerous,  and  of 
late  years  the  hardy  American  whalemen  have  here  pursued  successfully  their 
gigantic  game. 

CAPE  LOPATKA,  the  South  extremity  of  Kamtschatka,  has  been  described 
on  page  604. 

The  western  coast  of  Kamtschatka  is  uniformly  low  and  sandy,  to  the  distance 
of  about  25  to  30  miles  inland,  when  the  mountains  commence.  It  produces 
only  willow,  alder,  and  mountain  ash,  with  some  scattered  patches  of  stunted 
birch  trees.  The  runs  of  water  into  the  sea  from  the  mountains  do  not,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Bolchoireka,  deserve  the  name  of  rivers,  though  they  are  all  well 
stocked  with  fish  from  the  sea  in  the  season,  as  trout,  and  different  species  of 
salmon.  They  are  generally  at  the  distance  of  15  to  20  miles  from  each  other. 
The  Itsha  and  the  Tigil  are  the  most  considerable  ;  and  neither  of  them  have  a 
course,  with  all  the  windings,  of  more  than  100  miles. 

BOLCHERETSKOi  is  the  place  that  is  best  known  to  Europeans  on  the  West 
coast,  though  its  present  insignificance  scarcely  deserves  notice.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  Kamtschatka  previous  to  its  removal  to  Petropaulovski.  Of 
course  this  abstraction  has  diminished  its  little  importance,  and  it  is  therefore 
seldom  or  never  visited  now  by  commercial  vessels.  The  expeditions  under 
Capts.  Cook  and  Clerke  visited  it  overland  from  Awatska  Bay.  Capt.  King's 
description  of  it  is  as  follows  : — ''  Bolcheretskoi  is  situated  in  a  low  swampy 
plain,  that  extends  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  being  about  40  miles  long,  and 
of  a  considerable  breadth.  It  lies  on  the  North  side  of  the  Bolchoireka  (or 
great  river),  between  the  mouths  of  the  Gottsofka  and  the  Bistraia,  which  here 
empty  themselves  into  this  river ;  and  the  peninsula  on  which  it  stands  has  been 
separated  from  the  continent  by  a  large  canal,  the  work  of  the  present  commander, 
which  has  not  only  added  much  to  its  strength  as  a  fortress,  but  has  made  it  much 
less  liable  than  it  was  before  to  inundations.  Below  the  town  the  river  is  from 
6  to  8  feet  deep,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  It  empties  itself  into  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  at  the  distance  of  22  miles  ;  where,  according  to  KrachenninikofiT, 
it  is  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  a  considerable  size.  There  is  no  corn  of  any 
species  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  Major  Behm  informed  me  that 
his  was  the  only  garden  that  had  yet  been  planted.    The  ground  was  for  the  most 
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provisions.  The  inhabitants,  it  would  appear,  chiefly  depended  on  fish  for 
subsistence,  but  it  was  evidently  not  abundant. 

After  a  terrible  journey  over  the  ice  and  frozen  land,  M.  de  Lesseps  reached 
the  Talofka  River ;  its  shores  are  clothed  with  wood,  some  of  it  of  large  size ; 
and  then  after  passing  large  plains  covered  with  broom,  he  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Penginsk  River,  ''  Its  breadth  was  imposing,  and  the  ices  which  covered  it, 
and  which  were  heaped  up  to  a  prodigious  height,  would  have  appeared  still 
more  picturesque,  if  we  could  have  taken  any  other  road  than  across  them." 

Kaminoi,  at  the  head  of  Penjinsko'i  Gulf,  is  an  ostrog,  or  village,  about  300 
versts  distant  from  Poustaresk.  It  is  on  an  elevation  nearly  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Pengina,  in  lat.  62°  O'  N.,  Ion.  162°  50'  E.  It 
encloses  a  large  number  of  balagans  and  a  dozen  yourts,  all  very  large.  The 
palisade  encloses  a  collection  of  houses,  which,  though  close  together,  cover 
a  considerable  space,  and  was  ornamented  with  bows,  arrows,  guns,  and  lances, 
under  the  shelter  of  which  miserable  defence  the  Koriaks  believe  themselves 
impregnable.  The  population  of  Kaminoi  did  not  then  exceed  300,  men,  women, 
and  children. 

Al  20  versts  from  Kaminoi  the  chain  of  mountains  again  reaches  the  sea,  and 
between  the  River  Chestokova  and  Kaminoi,  the  Rivers  Oklana  and  Egatcha  fall 
into  the  head  of  the  gulf.  M.  de  Lesseps  was  here  overtaken  by  a  terrific 
hurricane  of  snow,  March  26tli,  1788.     He  then  proceeded  towards  Ingiga. 

Inoioa,  or  Fort  Jiejiginsk,  lat.  61°  40^,  Ion.  160°  E.,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  to 
which  it  gives  its  name,  stands  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  30  versts  from 
its  mouth,  and  from  without  appears  as  a  square  enclosure  defended  by  a  palisade, 
of  a  height  and  thickness  that  astonished  M.  de  Lesseps.  At  its  four  angles  there 
are  four  bastions  armed  with  cannons,  guarded  continually  by  sentinels,  as  well  as 
the  three  gates  of  the  town,  one  of  which  only  is  opened.  Before  the  house  of 
the  commander  there  is  a  small  open  space,  a  small  guardhouse  on  one  side 
preventing  access  to  it.  The  houses  are  all  of  wood,  very  low,  and  nearly  all  of 
a  uniform  elevation.  The  population  was  400  or  500,  all  members  or  attached 
to  the  Russian  service ;  the  last  formed  the  larger  part,  and  composed  the  garrison. 
The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  furs,  and  that  principally  reindeer  skins.* 

From  this  fort  M.  de  Lesseps  proceeded  to  the  S.W.  nearly  along  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  but  does  not  give  any  description  of  then  passing  through  Janisky  lat. 
59°  29',  Ion.  153°  0',  which  lies  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  Igighinskoi  Gulf,  and  then 
bearing  to  the  westward  passed  Taouinskf  lat.  59°  56',  Ion.  148°  30',  which  gives 
its  name  to  a  large  gulf,  called  Taouinsk  Bag,  apparently  open  to  the  South,  and 
having  several  arms  branching  from  it,  but  of  which  we  have  no  particulars. 
The  extent  of  coast  between  this  and  Okhotsk  we  have  not  found  any  description  of. 

OKHOTSK  is  the  principal  seaport,  if  it  deserve  such  a  name,  of  the  sea  to 
which  it  gives  the  appellation.  It  stands  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  sea,  in  lat. 
59°  20'  N.,  Ion.  143°  14'  E. 

The  shallowness  of  the  water  a  long  way  off  from  the  entrance  of  the  harbour^ 
and  the  violence  and  cross  set  of  the  tides  at  the  harbour's  mouth,  preclude  the 

*  Lesseps,  vol.  ii.  pp.  70-1. 
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intended  that  year  to  survey  what  is  called  Jan  Harbour,  lying  some  distance  to 
the  S.W.of  Okhotsk,  and  if  his  report  had  been  favourable,  the  Russian  American 
Company  would  have  removed  their  establishment  thither  on  account  of  its 
collateral  advantages.* 

The  coast  between  Okhotsk  and  Fort  Oudskoi  has  been  surveyed  and  described 
by  the  Russian  Vice-Admirals,  Sarytscheff  and  Tomine,  so  we  may  suppose  them 
to  be  well  represented  on  the  charts,  but  as  their  accounts  are  in  the  untranslated 
Russian,  we  have  no  description  to  give  here. 

JONAS  ISLAND,  a  collection  of  naked  rocks,  discovered  by  Capt.  Billings  in 
the  Russian  corvette  Slava  Rossii,  lies  off  this  portion  of  the  coast.  Its  position 
was  ascertained  by  Admiral  Krusenstern,  in  1805,  as  lat.  56°  26'  30",  and 
Ion.  143^  16'  East.  It  is  about  2  miles  in  circumference,  and  1,200  feet  high. 
Ofi*its  West  side  this  islet  is  entirely  surrounded  by  detached  rocks,  against 
which  the  waves  beat  with  great  violence,  and  which  extend  a  considerable 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Fort  Oudskoi  (Oudskoi  Ostrog),  a  considerable  establishment,  was  deter- 
mined by  Lieut.  Kosmin,  in  1829-30,  to  be  in  lat.  54°  29'  N.,  Ion.  134°  68'  E. 
This  portion  of  the  coast,  until  the  survey  made  by  that  officer  in  the  years  above 
mentioned,  was  quite  unknown.  Fort  Oudskoi,  or  Ouda,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  River  Ouda,  at  above  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  is  in  lat.  64°  44'  N., 
Ion.  134°  25'  E. 

The  SHANTAR  ISLANDS  were  also  surveyed  by  Lieut.  Kosmin,  who  accom- 
panied Capt.  Wrangel  in  his  Siberian  expeditions.  *  From  that  survey  it  appears 
that  the  principal  of  the  group  is  Great  Shantar  Island^  which  is  36  miles  long, 
in  an  East  and  West  direction,  and  of  an  equal  breadth  from  North  to  South. 
Notwithstanding  this  extent  of  coast,  it  does  not  appear  to  afford  any  port,  but 
the  S.W.  point  of  the  island  projects  to  the  S.W.,  so  as  to  form  an  open  bay  to 
the  eastward  of  it.  Between  this  point  and  Cape  Nikla  and  Dougangea,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  continent,  14  miles  distant,  are  two  islets,  Barrier  and  Duck 
Islands.  These  are  surrounded  by  rocks  and  reefs  ;  one  of  these  rocks  is  30  feet 
high.  The  North  point  of  Great  Shantar  is  in  lat.  65°  11'  N.,  Ion.  137°  40'  E,; 
its  South  point  is  in  lat.  54°  66'.  To  the  South  of  it  are  some  small  islands, 
which  were  not  examined.  To  the  East  of  it  are  two  islands,  one  in  lat.  55^  2'  N., 
and  Ion.  138°  22',  is  called  Prokofieff,  the  other,  in  lat.  54°  43',  and  Ion.  138°  12', 
Koassoff,  At  the  distance  of  6  miles  to  the  West  of  the  Shantar  Islands  is 
Feklistoff  Island.  It  is  20  miles  in  extent,  from  N.W.  to  S.E. ;  its  breadth  being 
about  one-half.  This  island  has  also  no  port  nor  shelter,  and,  as  far  as  is  known, 
was  the  only  one  inhabited  in  1806. 

The  RIVER  and  BAY  of  TOUGOURA  are  to  the  southward  of  the  Shantar 
Islands.  They  were  examined,  in  1806,  by  an  officer  of  the  Russian  navy, 
Borissoff;  but  he  had  not  sufficient  means  at  his  command  to  perfect  his  work. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ouda,  before  described,  the  coast,  for  an  extent 
of  60  miles,  runs  nearly  in  an  East  direction  to  a  point  behind  which  is  a  small 
bay,  named  the  Bay  of  Swans.   The  western  point  of  this  bay  is  Chpe  Dougandsha, 

*  Overland  Journey  Round  the  World,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244 — 257. 
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According  to  Make  Brun,*  Oku  Jesso  means  Upper  or  North  Jesso,  in  either 
of  these  cases  signifying  a  distant  and  unknown  country.  Karafto,  it  is  said, 
is  the  name  given  to  it  by  the  Ainos,  or  natives  of  the  country  ;  but  the  Japanese 
informed  Krusenstern,  that  under  the  term  Karafto,  or  Karafuto,  was  only 
comprehended  that  portion  of  Saghalin  occupied  by  themselves.  Sandan  was 
supposed  to  be  a  land  to  the  North,  separated  from  an  island,  Karafuto,  by  a 
strait,  t  The  name  of  Tschoka  does  not  appear  to  be  the  correct  name  for  the 
whole,  as  it  was  not  then  known  by  the  Japanese ;  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
Saghalin  is  the  more  appropriate  name,  because  the  others,  at  least,  only  apply  to 
portions  of  it. 

Saghalin  is  at  present  in  the  occupation  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  ;  the  first 
occupying  the  southern  part,  and  the  last  the  northern  portion.  Capt.  Golownint 
says,  that  before  the  period  of  La  Perouse*s  visit  there  was  no  Japanese  establish- 
ment either  on  Saghalin  or  on  the  southern  Kuriles.  But  the  appearance  of 
this  navigator  led  both  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  to  fear  that  the  country  would 
be  taken  by  the  foreigners  ;  and  under  these  apprehensions,  both  governments 
had  instant  possession  of  either  end.  Capt.  Krusenstern  visited  Aniwa  Bay  in 
the  South,  and  the  recent  construction  of  the  buildings  there  was  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  freshness  of  the  colonization.  But  it  hardly  seemed  probable  to  him 
that  the  Chinese  government  had  taken  any  part  of  the  colonization  of  the  North. 
A  colony  of  Mantchoos,  come  without  doubt  from  the  opposite  coast,  seemed  to 
them  to  have  been  established  there  for  a  very  long  period,  but  they  saw  no 
Chinese ;  in  the  Aniwa  Bay  establishment,  the  administration  was  conducted  by 
Japanese  military  officers.  It  would  appear  that  the  Russians  had  some  notion 
of  taking  possession  of  the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula,  at  least  it  was  so  hinted 
at  in  1805. 

The  natives  would  appear  to  be  very  few  in  number,  as  scarcely  any  signs 
whatever  were  seen  on  all  the  eastern  side  by  Capt.  Krusenstern,  who  closely 
examined  this  coast,  and  from  the  second  volume  of  whose  voyage  the  subsequent 
particulars  are  chiefly  gleaned.  They  were  principally  found  in  the  service 
of  the  Japanese  in  Aniwa  Bay.  They  are  called  A'inos,  as  are  the  natives  of  the 
adjacent  Island  of  Jesso,  and  are  certainly  the  same  people  that,  since  Spanberg's 
time,  have  been  called  Hairy  Kuriles.  The  Ainos  are  rather  below  the  middle 
stature ;  of  a  dark,  nearly  black,  complexion,  with  a  thick  bushy  beard,  and 
black,  rough,  straight  hair ;  except  in  the  beard  they  resemble  the  Kamtschadales. 
The  women  are  ugly,  but  modest  in  the  highest  degree.  Their  characteristic  quality 
is  goodness  of  heart,  as  is  expressed  in  their  countenance.  Their  dress  consists 
chiefly  of  the  skins  of  seals  and  dogs,  of  which  latter  they  keep  great  abundance. 
They  appeared  to  live  in  the  most  happy  way  in  their  domestic  life.  Their 
numbers  must  be  very  inconsiderable,  as  only  about  300  were  seen  in  Aniwa  Bay, 
and  very  few  elsewhere ;  it  may  be  presumed  that  there  are  none  inland,  as  their 
food  is  chiefly  fish. 

Capt.  Krusenstern  is  inclined  to  doubt  the  ancient  accounts  of  its  inhabitants 

*  Pr^is  de  la  Geographie  Univenolle,  vol.  iii.  p.  466. 
t  Voyage  de  La  NadUjeda  et  La  Neva,  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
t  Recollections  of  Japan. 
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It  slopes  gently  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  steep  precipice,  from  whence 
a  dangerous  reef  runs  to  the  N.E. 

NORTH  BAY  lies  between  these  two  capes,  which  lie  N.  Gd""  E.  and  S.  es""  W. 
18  miles  from  each  other.  The  bay  lies  very  open,  but  appeared  to  be  safe, 
especially  in  summer,  when  North  winds  are  rare. 

In  a  valley  quite  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  in  lat.  54°  15'  45",  and  Ion.  142°  37', 
or  9  miles  South  of  Cape  Elizabeth,  Capt.  Krusenstern  found  a  colony  of  Tartars. 

At  some  distance  before  the  houses  appear  in  sight,  this  spot  is  remarkable 
from  having  the  appearance  of  two  islands,  between  which  any  one  would  expect 
to  find  secure  anchorage.  The  neighbourhood  is  remarkably  delightful.  It  is 
high  water  about  Cape  Maria  at  new  and  full  moon,  at  two  o'clock  ;  the  tide 
does  not  rise  to  any  considerable  height. 

NADIE'JEDA  BAY  (or  Nadeshda  Bay),  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  Maria,  on  the 
West  coast,  is  rather  open,  and  consequently  not  safe  for  anchorage,  as  the 
ground  everywhere  is  rocky.  It  lies  in  lat.  54°  W  15"  N.,  Ion.  142°  27'  34"  E. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  wood  and  water  may  easily  be  procured  here ;  but  the 
situation  is  such  as  will  preclude  it  ever  being  much  visited  by  navigators. 
When  Capt.  Krusenstern  anchored  here,  in  August,  1805,  he  found  another 
Tartar  settlement,  but  did  not  see  a  single  Aino  or  aborigine  of  Saghalin.  The 
southern  point  of  the  bay  was  named  Cape  Homer,  after  Dr.  Horner,  the 
naturalist,  on  board  the  Nadiejeda, 

The  N.W.  coast  of  Saghalin  is  infinitely  preferable  to  the  S.W. ;  between  the 
mountains,  which  are  entirely  overgrown  with  the  thickest  forests,  are  valleys 
which  appear  very  capable  of  cultivation.  The  shores  are  broken,  and  almost 
everywhere  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  gives  the  coast  the  appearance  of  being 
hemmed  in  by  an  artificial  wall.  The  confines  of  the  high  and  low  lands  are 
precisely  in  the  same  parallel  as  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  beyond  the  limits,  to 
the  S.S.W.,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  low 
sandy  shore,  with  here  and  there  a  few  insulated  but  picturesque  sand-hills.  On 
the  extreme  point  of  land  visible  from  the  N.N.E.  is  a  high  hill,  which  is 
remarkable  in  this  ocean  of  sand  ;  at  no  great  distance  from  it  is  a  large  rock  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

CAPE  GOLOVATCHEFF,  in  lat.  53°  30'  15"  N.,  and  Ion.  141°  55'  E.,  forms 
with  Cape  Romberg,  on  the  coast  of  Tartary,  the  entrance  into  the  lake  of  the 
River  Amour,  before  mentioned.  The  depth  found  midway  between  the  points 
was  4  fathoms,  gradually  decreasing  to  3J.  The  water  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
fresh,  and  a  strong  current  ran  from  S.S.E.  and  S. 

Having  before  alluded  to  the  Amour  River  and  this  part  of  the  coast,  we  return 
again  to  the  North  point,  and  proceed  to  describe  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula. 

CAPE  LOWENSTERN  is  in  lat.  54°  3'  15"  N.,  and  143°  12'  30"  E.  It  was 
named  after  Krusenstern's  third  lieutenant.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  between 
this  cape  and  Cape  Elizabeth  is  very  dreary  ;  no  traces  of  vegetation  are  apparent, 
and  the  whole  coast  is  iron-bound,  consisting  of  one  mass  of  black  granite  rock, 
with  here  and  there  a  white  spot ;  the  depth  at  3  miles  off  shore  was  30  fathoms, 
rocky  bottom.  There  are  four  capes  between  these  two  headlands.  In  front  of 
Cape  Lowenstern  there  is  a  large  rock. 
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CAPE  PATIENCE  is  the  most  prominent  and  the  easternmost  cape  of 
Saghalin.  It  is  in  lat.  48°  52'  N.,  and  Ion.  144°  46'  15"  E.,  and  is  a  very  low 
promontory,  formed  by  a  double  hill,  terminating  abruptly.  From  this  a  flat 
tongue  of  land  projects  pretty  far  to  the  South,  and  on  the  North  side  of  the 
cape  the  land  is  likewise  very  low,  the  flat  hill  near  Flat  Bay  being  the  first  high 
land  in  that  direction.  By  this  hill  Cape  Patience,  which,  owing  to  its  little 
elevation,  is  not  easily  perceived,  may  soon  be  recognised. 

PATIENCE  BAY  is  extensive,  and  limited  to  the  East  by  the  cape  of  the 
same  name,  and  to  the  West  by  Cape  SoimonoflP.  Cape  Patience  is  surrounded 
by  a  rocky  shoal,  extending  a  considerable  distance. 

RoBBEK  Island,  surrounded  by  a  very  dangerous  reef,  lies  off  Cape  Patience. 
Capt.  Krusenstern  saw  and  examined  the  extent  of  this  reef.  The  N.E.  front  he 
places  in  lat.  48°  36',  and  Ion.  144°  33',  and  that  part  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  S.W.  extremity  is  in  lat.  48°  28',  and  Ion.  144°  10'  E.,  so  that  its  whole 
circumference  is  about  35  miles.  The  waves  broke  violently  over  it,  and  to  the 
northward  there  appeared,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  a  large  field  of  ice, 
under  which,  in  all  probability,  the  reef  continued.  The  middle  of  Robben 
Island  is  in  lat.  48°  32'  15",  and  Ion.  144°  23'.  With  respect  to  the  channel  between 
the  cape  and  the  reef,  it  will  seldom  or  never  be  required,  so  it  was  not  examined. 
The  ship  Castricontf  under  the  Dutch  commander  De  Vries,  anchored  here  in 
1643,  and  gave  the  names  to  the  bay,  &c.  In  the  N.E.  angle  of  Patience  Bay  is 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  which  Lieut.  Ratmauoff  ascended.  The  mouth  is  only 
15  fathoms  wide  and  7  feet  deep ;  he  proceeded  up  about  5  miles,  and  found  it 
abounding  with  fish,  and  wood  and  game  near  the  banks.  No  houses  were 
seen,  but  marks  of  fire  in  several  places.  Three'  Ainos,  in  their  seal-skin  dresses, 
were  met,  but  they  could  not  be  induced  to  approach  the  party. 

The  North  coast  of  the  bay  is  mountainous,  and  the  beach  craggy.  Far  inland 
are  lofty  snow-topped  mountains,  except  in  one  part,  where  an  even  country 
stretches  away  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 

In  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  bay  is  the  mouth  of  a  tolerably  large  river,  named 
the  Neva.  Its  entrance,  in  lat.  49°  14'  40",  and  Ion.  216°  58',  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide.  Off  its  mouth  the  water  was  fresher,  and  branches  of  trees  were 
among  the  clayey  soundings.     A  smaller  river  debouches  to  the  southward. 

CAPE  SOIMONOFF,  in  lat  48°  53' 20",  and  Ion.  143°  2',  is  the  western  limit 
of  Patience  Bay  ;  it  is  a  high  promontory,  projecting  very  much  to  the  eastward, 
and  was  taken  for  an  island  when  it  bore  to  the  northward. 

Cape  Dalrymple,  named  after  the  English  hydrographer,  is  in  lat.  48°  21'  N., 
and  Ion.  142°  50'.  It  is  formed  by  a  high  mountain,  lying  close  upon  the  beach 
in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  is  the  more  easily  known  from  being  alto- 
gether isolated,  except  that  to  the  northward,  12  or  15  miles,  is  another  group, 
very  unlike  this,  apparently  consisting  of  four  separate  mountains.  The  coast 
between  is,  with  the  exception  of  a  peak  of  moderate  height,  quite  low. 

The  coast,  from  the  former  cape,  trends  S.  by  W.,  consisting  of  lofly  moun- 
tains, divided  by  deep  valleys,  the  shore  being  steep  and  rocky.  In  several 
places  .are  inlets  between  the  rocks,  which  might  afford  anchorage,  one  in 
lat.  48°  10',  looked  more  promising  than  the  rest.     The  whole  country  is  more 
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chief  is  Aniwa  Bay.  The  harbour  is  somewhat  sheltered  against  the  South  wind, 
but  too  small  for  a  ship  of  considerable  size  to  be  there.  Capt.  Krusenstern's 
officers  found  the  houses  of  the  Japanese  in  a  beautiful  vale,  through  which  a 
stream  of  clear  water  ran.  They  received  the  Russians  in  the  handsomest  manner, 
without  any  apprehension.  There  were  about  one  hundred  dwellings  of  the 
Amos. 

Lachsforellen  or  Salmon-Trout  Bay  is  entirely  exposed  to  the  South,  which 
are  here  said  to  be  the  prevailing  winds,  and  consequently  the  road  is  by  no 
means  safe.  The  great  surf  is  also  an  obstacle  to  landing.  Tamary  Aniwa  is  its 
S.£.  point.  The  Japanese  have  here  also  a  large  establishment.  Salm  or  Salmon 
Bay  is  at  the  head  of  Aniwa  Bay.  Krusenstern's  anchorage  off  it  was  in 
lat.  46°  41'  15",  and  Ion.  142°  32'.  The  Japanese  factory,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
small  river,  bore  N.  49°  W.  2^  miles.  The  establishment  is  on  both  sides  of  this 
river,  and  consists  of  a  few  dwelling-houses,  and  eight  or  nine  new  warehouses, 
quite  filled  with  fish,  salt,  and  rice.  The  officers  were  afraid  at  their  visit,  but 
soon  became  friendly. 

Aniwa  Bay  would  afford  many  refreshments.  The  shores  at  this  part  are 
covered  with  crabs  and  oysters.  Fish  is  also  most  abundant,  and  very  readily 
taken.  A  larger  quantity  of  whales  was  perhaps  nowhere  to  be  found.  The 
woods  would  afford  admirable  timber  for  shipbuilding.  All  these  advantages  led 
the  Russian  officers  to  covet  possession  of  it  for  their  country.* 

The  West  side  of  Aniwa  Bay  is  throughout  very  mountainous ;  and  even  in 
May  was  covered  in  parts  by  snow.  A  flat  and  rather  projecting  mountain,  in 
the  direction  of  the  coast,  which  trends  S.S.W.,  is  alone  distinguished  for  its 
greater  height.  The  shore  is  throughout  lined  with  steep  rocks,  between  some  of 
which  there  appeared  to  be  entrances,  though  not  deserving  the  name  of  bays. 

CAPE  CRILLON  is  the  S.W.  limit  of  Aniwa  Bay,  and  the  South  extremity  of 
Saghalin.  It  is  in  lat.  45°  54'  15"  N.,  Ion.  141°  57'  5^\  At  a  short  distance 
from  it  is  a  small  round  rock,  and  another  small  rock  is  at  its  extremity. 

La  Dangereuse  Rock  lies  off  it.  This,  with  the  cape,  were  thus  named  by  La 
Perouse.  The  rock  is  correctly  termed ;  it  is  nearly  even  with  the  surface,  and 
is  10  miles  S.  48°  £.  from  Cape  Crillon,  and  is  in  lat.  45°  47'  \5\  and 
Ion.  142°  8'  45".  When  Krusenstern  passed  it  a  number  of  sea-horses  lay  on  it, 
and  made  so  horrible  a  noise  that  it  was  heard  from  the  ship  2^  miles  distant. 
It  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  strait  of  La  Perouse,  which  separates  Saghalin  from 
the  Island  of  Jesso. 

The  variation  of  the  compass  along  the  whole  coast  was  found  by  Capt.  Kru- 
senstern in  his  survey,  in  1805,  not  to  exceed  1°. 

*  See  on  this  wibjeet  the  remarks  in  Knuenttem's  Voyage,  &e.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67—70. 
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more  available  source  to  many  sailors,  a  general  outline  of  a  portion  of  Siebold's 
work  is  given  in  the  Nautical  Magazine  for  1842-43.*  Some  few  ships  have 
touched  at  different  ports,  but  have  been  repulsed  with  the  utmost  strictness  and 
firmness.  Thus  an  American  ship,  the  Manhattan y  Capt.  Cooper,  picked  up 
some  shipwrecked  Japanese,  and  carried  them  into  Jedo ;  but  neither  he  nor  his 
crew  were  suffered  to  set  foot  on  shore  on  pain  of  death.  The  Japanese  were 
neither  rude  nor  uncourteous,  but  every  advance  was  firmly  resisted.  This 
incident  will  serve  as  an  example  of  Japanese  intercourse.f 

As  is  well  known,  the  only  port  now  allowed  to  be  open  to  foreigners,  and  this 
permission  is  limited  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  is  the  Port  of  Nagasaki,  or  rather 
for  the  Dutch,  the  Island  of  Dezima,  lying  before  it.  We  have  but  few  European 
accounts  of  the  country.  After  Keempfer,  Thunberg,  the  physician  to  the  Dutch 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Jedo,  in  1775-76,  was  the  only  one  who  had  told  us  about 
the  interior.  Isaac  Titsingh,  president  of  the  Dutch  commerce,  1780-84,  brought 
an  immense  collection  of  Japanese  objects,  but  their  scientific  value  was  lost  by 
his  premature  death  in  1812.  Admiral  Krusenstern  and  his  officers,  Tilesius  and 
LangsdorflP,  have  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  Golownin  could  learn 
but  little  from  his  condition  as  a  prisoner.  All  these  deficiencies  have  been, 
however,  obviated  by  the  collection  from  the  notices  of  the  Dutch  presidents,  by 
Dr.  Ph.  Fr.  von  Siebold,  who  visited  Japan  in  the  period  between  1823-30. 
This  magnificent  work,  which  is  worthy  of  any  nation,  will  afford  as  much  as  can 
be  desired  as  to  the  internal  economy  of  the  nation,  but  is  not  so  explicit  in  a 
nautical  sense.  To  the  work  of  Admiral  Krusenstern  we  therefore  have  recourse 
for  the  descriptions,  correcting,  however,  various  points  from  the  later,  and,  as 
must  be  considered,  more  perfect,  work  of  Von  Siebold. 

CLIMATE. — The  following  observations  upon  this  subject,  connected  with 
Japan,  are  made  by  Siebold  : — 

*'  In  speaking  of  ice,  frost,  and  snow,  within  32^  of  the  equator,  we  should 
consider  the  geographic  position  of  the  Japanese  Islands,  and  cite  an  observation 
which  has  been  more  than  once  made,  and  at  last  confirmed  by  Alex,  de 
Humboldt.J  The  eastern  part  of  Europe,  and  the  immense  continent  of  Asia, 
are  vastly  more  cold,  under  the  same  latitude,  than  western  Europe,  making 
allowance  for  the  greater  or  less  elevation  above  the  sea  level.  The  climate 
of  islands  being  much  milder  than  that  of  continents,  it  can  scarcely  be  compre- 
hended that  the  temperature  should  be  lower  in  Japan  than  those  European  coun- 
tries under  the  same  latitude.  But  the  cause  of  this  contradiction  is  found 
in  the  low  temperature  of  Asia,  which,  surrounding  the  Japanese  and  Kurile 
Islands  on  the  West  and  North,  has  a  very  decided  influence  on  their  climate. 
From  the  proximity  of  the  continent,  and  the  winds  blowing  off  that  coast  during 
a  portion  of  the  year,  the  cold  arises  which  prevails  in  Japan,  particularly  in 
the  North  and  N.W.    Thus  in  lat.  32^  N.  the  thermometer  descends  on  the  coast 

*  Notices  of  Japan,— Nautical  Magazine,  1842-43. 

t  An  account  of  tlie  Dutch  trade  and  their  enonnoua  profits  at  Japan  will  be  found  in  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles'  interesting  account  of  Java,  vol.  1.  pp.  242,  et  teq.;  also  in  Charlevoix,  Histoire 
et  Description  du  Japon,  vol.  ii.  p.  465.  See  also  the  Introduction  to  Golownin's  Recollections 
of Japan. 

X  Fragmens  de  Qcologie  et  de  Climatologie  Asiatiques,  par  A.  de  Humboldt,  Paris,  1831. 
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are  also  much  intersected  and  irregular ;  from  this  reason  Ksempfer  compared  the 
Japanese  Islands  to  Great  Britain.  To  these  may  be  added  their  dependencies, 
the  Island  of  Jesso  and  the  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula  of  Saghalin.  Of 
the  latter  we  have  spoken  in  the  last  chapter.  We  commence,  therefore,  with  the 
northernmost,  proceeding  southwards. 

ISLAND  OF  JESSO. 

This  island,  in  its  time,  has  been  the  object  of  much  geographical  discussion 
and  criticism.  The  Dutch  commander  De  Vries  was  the  6rst  to  give  a  distinct 
notion  of  its  existence  and  general  character  to  the  world.  He  sailed  along  the 
eastern  side  of  it ;  but  his  voyage  was  not  sufficient  to  afford  any  accurate  ideas 
as  to  its  position.  More  lately,  the  detailed  researches  made  in  the  years  1787 
and  1797,  by  La  Perouse  and  Capt.  Broughton,  and  then  the  voyage  of  the 
NadigedOf  by  Capt.  Krusenstern,  in  1805,  have  cleared  up  all  doubts  on  the 
subject,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  North  coast,  its  geography  is  now 
known. 

Malte  Brun,  in  his  Precis  de  Geographie,  tome  iii.,  mentions  two  Japanese 
works  on  Jesso,  brought  to  Europe  by  Titsingh.  Each  of  these  bears  the  title  of 
JessO'kif  or  a  description  of  Jesso,  one  of  them  written  in  1720,  and  the  other  in 
1752.  From  these  works  it  appears  that  the  Japanese  are  acquainted  with  this 
island  under  the  name  of  Jesso,  that  is,  the  coasts  and  they  called  the  inhabitants 
Mosin,  signifying  *'  bodies  covered  with  beard."  The  Mosins,  it  is  stated,  had 
already  made  some  conquests  in  Japan,  and  had  seized  on  the  northern  coast  as 
far  as  the  mountain  Ojama  ;  but  they  were  soon  driven  back  to  their  island,  and 
not  being  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Japanese,  they  were  subjugated 
by  them,  so  that  they  could  only  preserve  their  independence  in  the  southern  part 
of  Saghalin.  Capt.  Golownin,  who  had,  during  his  stay  in  Jesso,  several  occasions 
to  communicate  with  the  literary  Japanese,  whose  learning  and  acquirements  he 
highly  praises,  has  given  some  very  curious  particulars  relating  to  this  island 
and  its  inhabitants ;  but  which  differ  much  from  the  authorities  quoted  by 
Make  Brun. 

Capt.  Golownin  says,  that  400  years  ago  a  Japanese  prince  purchased  of  the 
natives  of  Jesso  a  portion  of  the  S.W.  coast  of  that  island,  and  which  was  known 
at  the  time  by  the  name  of  the  Japanese  land.  The  prince  having  in  addition  to 
his  title  that  of  sovereign  of  Matsoumay,  transferred  this  denomination  to  his 
new  dominion,  and  soon  the  whole  island  acquired  this  name,  Matsoumay,  Fish 
being  of  the  chief  articles  of  consumption  among  the  Japanese,  it  is  probable  that 
the  great  quantities  of  this  article  procurable  on  the  shores  of  Jesso  induced  the 
Japanese  government  to  form  several  establishments,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  have  extended  up  to  Saghalin  and  the  southern  part  of  the  Kuriles. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Japanese  establishment  in  the  island,  the  inhabitants, 
according  to  Golownin,  called  themselves  Einso,  from  which  word  the  names 
Jessoy  Aino,  and  Insii  are  derived.  Broughton  is  the  only  writer  who  has  made 
use  of  the  latter  term,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  name,  Einso,  which 
is  preserved  in  different  parts  of  the   island,  and  particularly  in  the  environs 
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are  probably  the  same  islands  that  Capt.  Broughton  saw,  October  5th,  1796,  and 
which  he  says  are  barren,  and  surrounded  by  rocks. 

The  strait  separating  Jesso  from  Tschikotan  is  10  leagues  in  length,  but  it  is 
much  contracted  by  rocks  and  breakers,  which  occupy  an  extent  of  20  miles, 
according  to  Golownin's  chart,  so  that,  to  pass  through  this  strait,  the  only 
safe  channel  is  between  Walvis  and  Tschikotan  Islands ;  both  Golownin  and 
Broughton  passed  through  it.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  some  charts  give 
a  diflPerent  extent  to  this  strait. 

CAPE  SPANBERG,  a  name  also  applied  by  Admiral  Krusensteru  in  honour 
of  the  first  Russian  navigator  who  visited  these  parts,  lies  in  lat.  44^  35',  and 
Ion.  145°  0'.  This  position  is  assumed  only  from  the  representations  given  in  the 
Japanese  charts  before  alluded  to,  and  therefore  is  but  a  very  wide  approximation, 
but,  for  want  of  better  data,  it  may  be  taken  as  near  the  truth.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  unfortunate  adventure  that  befel  Capt.  Golownin  at  Kounashire,  we  should 
have  been  made  as  well  acquainted  with  this  coast  as  we  are  now  with  that  on 
the  West.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  officer  was  charged  with  the  examina- 
tion of  all  the  northern  side  as  far  as  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse. 

Cape  Broughton,  and  another  cape  lying  13  miles  N.  60°  W.  from  it,  form  the 
two  extremities  of  a  bay  which  Krusenstern  has  named  Laxman  Bay^  in  which  is 
found  Port  Fureck,  7  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Nemoro.  Near  the  N.W.  point  of 
this  bay  there  is  also  another  port,  named  Notsky,  the  position  of  which  is  some- 
where about  lat.  43°  45'  N.,  and  Ion.  145°  52'  E. 

Laxman's  chart  shows  another  harbour,  Part  Atkis^  where  he  anchored  during 
his  passage  from  Nemoro  to  the  Strait  of  Sangar.  Its  position,  assumed  from 
that  of  Cape  Broughton,  from  which  it  lies  S.W.  J  W.  38  miles,  according  to  the 
chart,  will  be  in  lat.  43°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  145°  30'  E.  The  name  Aikis  so  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Dutch  AcqueiSy  that  it  leads  to  the  conviction  that  they 
indicate  the  same  place,  the  more  so  that  the  description  given  by  the  Dutch  is 
very  conformable  to  Laxman*s  Atkis  Bay.  According  to  the  Dutch,  Acqueis  lies 
in  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  which  is  8  miles  deep  and  2  in  breadth.  On  the 
other  chart  it  is  shown  as  6  miles  deep  and  1}  broad.  The  latitudes  given, 
however,  of  these  two  ports  differ  nearly  2°,  the  Dutch  placing  it  in  45°  10';  but, 
as  they  do  not  say  in  their  description  of  Jesso  whether  it  is  on  the  eastern  or  the 
northern  side  on  which  this  port  lies,  and  as  the  ship  Castricum  ranged  along  the 
eastern  coast.  Admiral  Krusenstern  considers  that  45°  10'  is  a  typographical  error 
for  43°  10'  :•  Burney  thought  that  Port  Acqueis  would  be  found  to  the  W.S.W. 
of  Cape  Aniwa.t  It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch  discovered  this  harbour  in  returning 
from  the  North,  and  immediately  before  arriving  at  the  Bay  of  Good  Hope. 

It  has  been  before  mentioned  that  the  bay  named  by  Capt.  Vries  Walvis  Boghty 
is  the  space  between  Spanberg  Island  and  the  eastern  point  of  Jesso,  and  that  his 
Walvis  Islands  are  those  lying  on  this  strait,  at  10  miles  W.S.W.  from  Spanberg 
Islands.  At  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  this  Walvis  Boght,  in  a  S.W. 
direction,  a  bay  is  marked  on  Jansen's  chart,  and  in  the  opening  an  island,  with 
the  name  Island  of  the  Three  Kings,  and  to  the  North  of  it  several  others.    This 

*  Krusenstern,  Memoir,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206-7. 

t  Barney,  Chronological  History  of  Voyages,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p.  169. 
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bay  cannot  be  the  same  ai  Atkia  Bay.    Somewhere  on  this  coast,  ttx 
mountain,  named  Tamary  Peak  on  the  Dutch  charts. 

Between  Atkis  and  Cape  Broughton,  Lazman  places  several  islands  m 
land,  one  of  which  is  berore  the  entrance  to  Port  Atkis,  and  two  others  joii 
a  reef  called  Rikimuthiri  and  Ckigah,  at  7  miles  N.E,  of  this  entrance.  T 
Etoto  Island*  are  12  miles  farther  in  the  same  direction.  At  4  miles  S.W 
Cape  Broughton  are  two  others,  named  Imoshiri  and  Somoihiri. 

The  BAY  of  GOOD  HOPE,  according  to  Jansen's  chart,  lies  to  the  S. 
Atkis.  It  is  deep,  but  its  mouth  is  narrowed  by  breakers,  extending  of 
points  of  the  entrance.  De  Vnes  entered  it,  and  anchored  to  the  Soutl 
small  island  near  its  bottom.  The  soundJngs  tbroughout  vary  from  5  to  1 
17  fathoms.  A  projecting  point,  called  Cape  Sicart,  is  on  the  right  aide 
bay,  and  forms  the  entrance  of  the  inner  bay.  The  eastern  point  of  the 
called  Cape  Matsuyker,  in  lat.  43°  V  N.  Capt.  Broughton  passed  it  n 
entering  it ;  but  he  saw  a  hill  in  it  vhich  he  named  Peaked  Hill,  placioj 
lat.  43"  (y  N.,  Ion.  144°  12' E. 

Cape  Eboen  or  Etosh,  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Jesso,is  very  imperfectly  k 
and  placed  on  the  charts.  Capt.  Rikord's  position  is  perhaps  the  best,  lat.  4 1°£ 
and  Ion.  142°  55'  E. 

VOLCANO  BAY  is  to  the  West  of  Cape  Eroen.  It  was  visited  and  nan 
Broughton  in  September,  1796.  He  thus  speaks  of  it : — "  I  have  seen  few 
that  bear  a  finer  aspect  than  the  northern  side  of  Volcano  Bay.  It  presei 
agreeable  diversity  of  rising  grounds,  and  a  most  pleasing  variety  of  deci 
trees  shedding  at  this  time  their  summer  foliage. 

"  The  entrance  into  this  extensive  bay  is  formed  by  the  land  makin 
harbour,  which  the  natives  call  Endermo,  and  the  South  point,  which  the 
Emrmi.  They  bear  from  each  other  N.  17°  W.  and  S.  17°  E.  II  lei 
There  are  no  less  than  three  volcanoes  in  the  bay,  which  induced  me  to  call 
that  name.  There  are  50  fathoms  of  water  in  the  centre,  and  the  soun 
decrease  on  the  approach  to  either  shore.  '  During  our  stay  at  the  period  < 
equinoxes,  we  experienced  generally  very  Gne  weather,  with  gentle  land  ar 
winds  from  the  N7&.MU1S.E.,  and  no  swell  to  prevent  a  ship  riding  in  a 
even  in  the  bay,  and  the  harLuur  Jl  ■j^ermo  is  perfectly  sheltered  from  al 
weather. 

"Endermo  Harbour,  as  before  said,  affords  good'^tll^"  *™'"  *"  ' 
bringing  the  bluff  on  the  extreme  part  of  the  isthmus,  which^feO"*  *^^  *'"' 
point  in  coming  in  to  bear  N.W.  In  this  situation  we  found  5<^  *  *"*' 
and  the  larboard  entry  point  on  the  North  shore  was  on  with  tSl^'"^ 
running  for  the  harbour,  the  island  must  be  kept  open  with  theV^"' 
entry  point  till  within  half  a  mile  of  a  small  islet  (which  is  only  s 
tide),  and  then  you  must  steer  in  to  the  S.W.,  when  the  water  will  be  slio 
and  any  berth  taken  you  may  prefer.  The  soundings  gradually  decrease 
10  to  2  fathoms,  soft  bottom.  A  few  houses  were  scattered  on  the  South  sic 
the  harbour ;  and  towards  the  head  the  shores  are  low  and  flat,  so  much  so  t 
present  boats  landing  within  100  yards.  In  all  other  parts  wood  and  w 
are  procured  with  the  utmost  convenience.     The  small  island  was  named  R 
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Olason  Islandf  from  one  of  Broughton's  seamea  who  was  buried  there.  The 
harbour  is  formed  by  the  apparent  island,  which  is  an  extensive  peninsula,  of  a 
circular  figure.  Lat.  of  the  entrance,  42°  IQ'  29^  N.,  Ion.  141°  7'  36"  E.  High 
water,  full  and  change,  5^  3(y ;  rise  and  fall,  6  feet"* 

The  astronomer  made  the  following  observations  on  shore,  opposite  the 
anchorage  : — 

Mean  of  observed  latitudes,  42°  33'  ll''  N.,  longitudes  deduced  from  magnetic 
observations,  140°  50'  32"  E.  Variation  on  shore  by  three  compasses,  0°  16'  30"  W.; 
ditto,  on  board  by  all  the  compasses,  1°  27'  20"  E.  High  water,  full  and  change, 
4''  30' ;  rise  and  fall  between  4  and  5  feet.     We  experienced  no  tide  at  anchor. 

The  STRAIT  of  SANGAR  separates  Jesso  from  Nippon.  Cape  Esarmi  forms 
its  eastern  entrance.  Its  breadth  is  9  leagues.  Laxman  was  the  first  European 
who  entered  it,  but  Broughton  was  the  first  who  passed  through  it.  On  the  North 
side  of  the  strait  is  Khakodade  Bay,  or,  as  Broughton  writes  it,  Agodaddy  Bay, 
visited  in  1792  by  Laxman,  and  in  1813  by  Capt.  Rikord.  It  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  is  formed  to  the  South  by  a  peninsula  3}  miles  in  length,  on  which  is 
built  the  town  of  Khakodade,  which,  next  to  Matsoumay,  is  the  largest  town  on 
the  island.     The  latitude  of  this  point  is  about  41°  43'  30",  and  iU  Ion.  141°  58'. 

CAPE  NADIEJEDA,  the  S.W.  point  of  Jesso,  was  observed  with  great 
precision  by  Capt.  Krusenstern  to  be  in  lat.  41°  25'  10"  N.,  Ion.  140°  9'  30"  K 
It  therefore  forms  the  N.W.  point  of  the  entrance  to  the  Strait  of  Sangar;  the 
opposite  point,  on  Nippon,  being  Cape  Sangar,  which  is  in  lat*  41°  16'  30",  and 
Ion.  140°  14'  E.,  so  that  the  strait  is  here  9  miles  broad. 

The  two  islands,  O-sima  and  Ko-sima,  are  only  black,  rocky  mountains,  of 
volcanic  origin.  In  coming  from  the  North,  there  would  not  be  a  better  guide 
for  entering  the  strait  than  by  bringing  Ko-sima  exactly  before  its  entrance. 
O-sima  is  of  a  round  form,  in  lat.  41°  31'  30",  and  Ion.  139°  19'  15",  6  miles  in 
circumference.  The  other  is  long,  and  10  miles  in  circuit,  lying  in  lat.  41°  21'  30", 
and  Ion.  139°  46'.  A  high  rock  lies  some  distance  to  the  North  of  the  latter 
island.     The  passage  between  the  two  islands  is  10  miles  broad,  and  perfectly  safe* 

MATSOUMAY  (or  Matsmai),  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Jesso,  lies  in  a  bay  of 
the  same  name  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Nadi^jeda.  The  two  capes  forming  this 
bay  lie  N.  70°  W.  and  S.  70°  E.  from  each  other  4  leagues  apart.  The  northern- 
most. Cape  Matsoumay  \s  in  lat.41°30',  and  Ion.  139°  57'.  The  city  of  Matsoumay 
is  directly  to  the  East  of  this  cape,  7  miles  distant,  that  is,  in  lat.  41°  30',  and 
Ion.  140°  4'.  According  to  Broughton,  a  small  island,  apparently  joined  to  the 
land  by  reefs,  lies  near  its  N.W.  point.  On  it  he  perceived  a  small  building, 
perhaps  a  guardhouse. 

Cape  Sineko  is  to  the  N.W.  of  Cape  Matsoumay,  in  lat.  41°  39' 30",  and 
Ion.  139°  54'  15",  according  to  Capt.  Krusenstern's  observations  in  1805.  At 
40  miles  N.  8°  W.  from  it  is  Cape  Oote  Nizavou  of  the  Japanese  charts ;  this 
also  was  determined  by  Capt.  Krusenstern;  lat.  42°  18'  10",  Ion.  139°  46'.  To 
the  S.E.  of  it  is  the  Island  of  Okosir,  distant  12  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is 
11  miles  long,  in  a  N.N.E.  |  E.  and  S.S.W.  |  W.  direction. 

*  Broaghton'B  Voyage,  pp.  102—104. 
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ships  are,  Nagasaki,  Simonoseki,  Fi6go,  Jedo,  Isinomaki,  and  Awomori.  The  two 
last  are  on  the  North  of  the  Island  of  Nippon.  The  seaport  most  frequented  is 
that  of  Ohosaka,  although  its  shallowness  will  only  allow  small  vessels  to  enter. 
All  these  towns  have  offices  (tqfija)  where  business  is  transacted,  and  where  the 
anchorage  dues  and  other  imposts  are  received,  and  also  where  the  captains 
procure  their  papers  and  cargoes.  In  the  large  commercial  cities  there  are  customs* 
officers  and  maritime  intendants,  who  severely  inspect  the  entry  and  export  of 
merchandise. — (Siebold,  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

ISLAND  OF  NIPPON. 

The  Japanese  do  not  confine  this  name  of  Nippon  to  this  island  alone,  but,  in 
general,  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Japanese  empire  the  title  Nippon  (Nipon, 
Niphon,  or  Nifon),  signifying  the  foundation  or  origin  of  the  sun.*  It  is  more 
than  700  miles  in  length  in  a  N.£.  and  S.W.  direction ;  and  its  breadth  varies 
from  50  to  150  miles.  The  country  is  high,  and  covered  with  mountains,  some 
of  which,  known  on  the  charts  as  King,  Fusiy  Tilesius,  &c.,  are  of  considerable 
height. 

The  STRAIT  of  TSUGAR,  or  SANGAR,  separates  its  North  extremity  from 
Jesso.  Its  southern  side  is  but  little  known,  and  that  little  is  from  the  relations 
of  Capt.  Broughton.  In  the  North  extremity  of  Nippon  is  an  extensive  bay, 
7  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  35  miles  from  East  to  West,  when  within.  This 
bay  forms  a  peninsula  to  the  East,  the  northern  point  of  which,  Tontui-sakif  is 
in  lat.  41°  33'  N.,  Ion.  141°  18'  E. ;  according  to  Capt.  Broughton  it  runs  out 
into  a  low  point. 

The  eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Sangar  is  9  leagues  broad  between  Cape 
Esarne,  or  Jesan,  or  Jesso,  and  Sirija-saki,  the  N.E.  point  of  Nippon.  This 
point  is  in  lat.  41°  25'  N.,  Ion.  141°  45'  E.  Off  this  N.E.  point  there  are  several 
islands  marked,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Dodo-sima  ;  but  by  Siebold's  chart 
they  do  not  reach  far  off. 

The  particulars  of  the  East  coast,  proceeding  southward,  would  appear  to  be  a 
series  of  surmises,  inasmuch  as  the  observations  of  Broughton,  King,  and  others, 
do  not  coincide  with  each  other,  nor  at  all  with  the  Japanese  charts. 

The  first  point  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Japan,  would  interest  Europeans, 
is  the  capital  city,  Jedo. 

JEDO  lies  in  lat.  35°  41'  N.,  Ion.  139°  44'  30"  E.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  an 
extensive  bay,  which  is,  according  to  Ksempfer  and  Thunberg,  full  of  mud  at  the 
head,  so  that  vesseh  of  light  draught  cannot  reach  the  city,  but  discharge  their 
freights  a  league  or  two  below  it.  Several  rivers  discharge  themselves  into  the 
bay.  The  entrance  to  it  lies  on  the  eastern  part  of  a  bay,  named  on  Krusenstern's 
chart  Odawara  Bay  {Wodawara,  Siebold).  This  bay  is  formed,  to  the  East,  by 
a  promontory  on  either  side.  That  to  the  East  is  named  Awa^  or  Ava,  the  S.E. 
point  of  which  is  Cape  King,  or  FxrataUx,  in  lat.  54°  45'  N.,  Ion.  139°  48'  E. 
The  Bay  of  Jedo  consists  of  two  bays,  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land,  leaving  a 
narrower  channel. 

*  Kflempfer,  vol.  i.  p.  93,  French  edition. 
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Off  the  Bay  of  Odawara  is  a  group  of  islands,  seen  by  De  Vries  and  by  Capt- 
Broughton. 

The  northernmost  of  these  is  Oho-sima,  or  Osima,  the  centre  of  which  is  id 
lat.  34®  43'  N.,  Ion.  139°  23'  E.  On  one  of  the  charts  extant  a  volcano  is  marked 
on  it,  and  was  seen  by  Broughton  July  31,  1797.  To  distinguish  this  from  the 
Volcano  Island,  to  the  southward,  Krusenstern  applied  the  name  of  Vries*s  Island 
to  it.  On  Siebold*s  chart  it  is  called  Barneveld's  Island.  Smoke  was  seen  to 
issue  from  the  western  part  of  the  summit  of  the  high  mountain  in  the  centre. 

The  Broken  Islands  lie  to  the  southward  of  Oho-sima,  extending  15  miles 
North  and  South.  Capt.  Broughton  passed  between  them,  and  he  says  ; — "  We 
found  the  passage  5  or  6  leagues  wide  betwixt  these  islands,  and  no  dangers. 
The  North  point  of  Broken  Island  is  rather  high,  with  perpendicular  whitish  cliffs. 
Off  the  S.W.  part  is  a  large  detached  rock,  with  several  small  ones  about  it.  Its 
greatest  extent  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  is  4  or  5  miles.  To  the  N.E.  of  it 
are  two  more  islands.  The  first  is  low  and  flat,  but  the  northernmost  is  more 
extended,  of  moderate  height,  and  connected  in  parts  by  low  land,  which  makes 
it  appear  at  a  distance  like  separate  islands,  with  a  conspicuous  white  mark  on 
the  southern  one,  and  a  rock  lying  off  it  to  the  westward.  Directly  North  of  this 
island,  at  4  or  5  miles'  distance,  are  the  two  hummocks  before  mentioned ;  ihe 
northern  one  is  the  largest.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  a  6ne  view  of  the  famous 
Mount  Fusi  towering  above  the  high  land,  and  covered  with  snow.''  * 

From  the  nature  of  the  charts,  we  cannot  identify  these  with  the  Japanese 
authorities,  but  on  Siebold's  chart  two  of  them  are  named  Tosi-simay  or  iVii-Mia, 
and  Nikine-sima, 

Volcano  Island,  or  Mitake^  is  in  lat.  34^  6',  Ion.  139°  32'.  It  was  named 
Brand  ten  Eyland,  or  Burning  Island,  by  De  Vries,  who  places  a  group  of  rocks 
to  the  S.W.  of  it.  Broughton  says  that  there  are,  in  addition,  some  black  rocks 
at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles  from  the  East  point  of  the  island.  According  to 
him  Volcano  Island  is  large,  well  cultivated,  and  covered  with  verdure  to  the 
summit  of  a  very  high  mountain  which  stands  on  it,  and  presents  a  very  agreeable 
prospect. 

Prince  Island  (of  De  Vries)  is  9  miles  S.S.E.  from  Volcano  Island,  accord- 
ing to  Siebold.  It  is  probably  the  same  called  Outer  Island  by  Broughton, 
but  without  reason.  It  is  in  lat.  34^  8',  Ion.  139^  36'.  It  is  named  Mikura,  on 
the  chart  (Siebold's),  and  is  there  marked  as  De  Vries*s  Ongelukkig  Eyland 
(Unlucky  Island). 

FATSISIO,  or  Fatsizioo, — This  is  a  group  of  several  islands,  the  largest  of 
which  is  named  as  above.  At  each  end  of  it.  East  and  West,  are  Awo-sima  and 
Ko'Sima,  and  several  smaller  islands  lie  to  the  North  of  it.  The  latitude  of  the 
group  is  33°  6'  30",  ite  longitude  3°  50' 30"  E.  of  Miako  (or  135^40'  E.,  Green). 

Ko'Simay  according  to  Broughton,  is  only  a  high  peaked  hill,  not  more  than  a 
league  in  circuit,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  inhabited,  would  have  been  thought 
inaccessible. 

J 

Fatsisio,  from  the  same  authority,  appeared  to  extend  N.W.  and  S.B.  3  Ql 

♦  Broughton'a  Voyages,  pp.  142-3. 
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leagues,  and  presented  a  very  fertile  appearance.  Siebold  marks  an  anchorage, 
MitsunCf  on  its  North  side,  and  there  is  also  another  bay,  Funetsuki^  to  the  East 
of  the  former. 

Between  Fatsisio  and  Mikura  a  current  to  the  eastward  is  marked,  called  the 
Kuro  Siwo  Stream,  This  is  shown  on  all  the  Japanese  charts.  Krusenstern 
calls  it  Kourose-gawa,  that  is,  Current  of  the  Black  Gulf,  with  the  following 
remark: — "This  current  is  20  roatsi  (5-9ths  of  a  Japanese  n,  that  is,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile)  broad.  For  10  matsi  it  has  a  very  rapid  course.  In  winter 
and  spring  it  is  very  difficult  to  navigate,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  vessels  can 
pass  it.''  It  is  probable  that  the  difficulty  of  this  current  has  been  exaggerated  in 
this  note,  and  that  there  is  only  a  very  rapid  current,  stronger  in  winter  and  spring 
than  in  summer  and  autumn.  On  one  of  the  charts  an  island  named  Oye  is 
marked  at  the  West  end  of  this  current ;  but,  as  it  was  not  seen  by  Colnett  nor 
Broughton,  it  probably  does  not  exist. 

South  Island,  or  Onango-sima^  was  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  subse- 
quently seen  by  Colnett 

MOUNT  FUSI  stands  on  the  promontory  of  Idsu,  or  Izou,  before  mentioned 
as  being  the  West  side  of  Odowara  Bay.  This  mountain  stands  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  and  is  the  loftiest  in  Japan.  It  is  estimated  to  be  10,000  or 
12,000  feet  high,  is  always  crowned  with  snow,  and  was  formerly  an  active  and 
peculiarly  dreaded  volcano,  but  for  upwards  of  a  century  has  been  dormant.* 

On  the  West  side  of  Idsu  is  another  spacious  bay,  entering  the  land  nearly  as 
far  as  that  of  Odowara.  It  is  called  Tootomi  (Tokodomi^  Siebold)  Bay  by 
Krusenstern.  Another  bay  to  the  West  of  this,  but  still  more  extensive,  and 
advancing  farther  inland,  is  called  on  the  charts  Owari  Bay^  from  the  name  of 
the  province  at  its  head.  It  is  called  Iseno  Umi  or  Lake  by  Siebold.  This  bay 
is  very  large,  and  contains  two  others,  separated  by  a  promontory,  which  extends 
in  a  North  and  South  direction,  nearly  8  leagues,  the  South  point  of  which  is 
called  Maro  Saku 

Cape  Sima  is  the  South  point  of  this  bay,  and  is  in  lat.  34^  20^,  and 
Ion.  6°  12'  E.  of  Nagasaki.  Beyond  this  the  coast  takes  a  S.W.  direction  to  the 
South  point  of  Nippon.  The  island  Oho-sima  lies  off  this  cape.  Capt.  Broughton 
passed  it  at  a  short  distance,  and  determined  its  position  to  be  in  lat.  33^  25',  and 
Ion.  135^  47'  £.  The  cape  being  low,  and  the  island  lying  off  it,  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  being  a  peninsula.  Broughton  took  it  for  such,  and  says,  the 
insulated  appearance  of  the  peninsula  will  always  make  it  known  (p.  256). 

From  this  point  the  coast  takes  a  N.W.  direction,  and  forms,  with  the  S.E. 
point  of  Sikok,  an  extensive  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  channel,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  10  miles  broad.  It  leads  between  Sikok  and  Nippon  to  the 
Bay  of  Ohosaka. 

OHOSA'KA  is  one  of  the  busiest  seaports  of  Japan,  being,  in  fact,  the  port  of 
Miako,  one  of  the  chief  cities.  Ohos4ka  stands  near  the  mouth  of  the  largest 
of  the  Japanese  rivers.  It  rises  in  the  great  lake  Buva-no-oumiy  and  falls  into 
the  Bay  of  Ohosaka,  after  a  course  of  60  or  80  miles.    Miako  stands  between  the 

•  Parker**  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Japan. 
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lake  and  the  bay.     On  account  of  its  draining  a  large  area,  the  head  of  the  bay 
is  filled  with  shoals,  so  that  only  small  ships  come  quite  up  to  Ohosaka. 

To  the  West  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  island  Avad-sima,  which  is  nearly 
30  miles  in  length  from  North  to  South.  From  Ohosaka  Bay  the  South  coast  of 
Nippon  runs  rather  to  the  South  of  West  for  4°  of  longitude  to  its  West 
extremity.  The  Island  of  Sikok  lies  before  a  great  part  of  this  extent,  and, 
according  to  the  Japanese  charts,  our  only  authority,  there  was  an  imniense 
number  of  islands  distributed  along  the  space.  As  there  is  nothing  known  of  the 
numerous  ports  and  towns  on  it  but  their  names  as  given  on  these  charts,  they 
need  not  here  be  noticed. 

SiMONOSAKi,  the  seaport  where  the  Dutch  travellers  usually  cross  from  Kiusiu 
to  Nippon,  in  their  periodical  journeys  to  Jedo,  lies  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Jedo,  which  is  here  separated  by  a  very  narrow  channel  from  Kiusiu  ;  the  port 
on  which,  opposite  to  Simonosaki,  is  Kokura. 

From  this  point  the  coast  rounds  to  the  West,  North,  and  N.E.,  and  is  lined 
with  a  great  number  of  small  islands.  Numerous  bays  and  towns  exist  on  the 
coast,  but  they  are  unknown  to  Europeans. 

CAPE  ITSOUMO,  which  was  seen  and  named  by  Capt.  KruseDslem 
April  22,  1805,  is  in  lat.  35°  44'  N.,  and  Ion.  132°  34'  E.,  and  is  probably  the 
N.W.  extremity,  or  some  other  point  of  a  peninsula  which  extends  40  miles  in 
an  East  and  West  direction,  from  the  Japanese  charts.  Admiral  Krusenstern 
found  considerable  discrepancies  between  the  positions  observed  and  those 
marked  on  the  charts,  so  that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  very  accurate,  though 
apparently  full  of  detail. 

Directly  to  the  South  of  Itsoumo  Peninsula  is  a  lake  called  Mitzou-Oufni^ 
communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  channel,  the  North  entrance  of  which  is  at  the 
eastern  point  of  the  peninsula. 

The  OKI  ISLANDS  lie  to  the  North  of  Itsoumo,  according  to  the  Japanese 
charts,  50  miles  North ;  but,  from  the  observations  of  Admiral  Krusenstern,  he 
supposes  them  not  to  be  more  than  20  miles.  The  group  is  composed  of  four 
large  islands,  and  several  smaller  ones,  which  extend  about  16  leagues  in  a 
S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.  direction.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  largest  is  a  tolerably 
large  bay,  on  which  stands  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  Yematso.  The  North 
extremity  of  the  large  isle  is  placed  by  Admiral  Krusenstern  in  36°  30',  but  in  the 
Japanese  charts  it  reaches  to  37°  N. 

From  the  Peninsula  of  Itsoumo  the  coast  runs  nearly  East  to  a  cape  named 
Tanga  by  Krusenstern,  in  lat.  32°  53',  and  Ion.  4°  27'  E.  of  Nagasaki,  From 
this  cape  the  coast  running  to  the  South  forms  a  large  bay,  which  is  nearly 
15  leagues  wide  in  the  opening,  and  10  deep.  This  has  been  named  WakcLsa 
Bay.  From  the  eastern  part  of  this  bay  the  coast  runs  in  about  a  N.N.E. 
direction  to  Cape  Nolo.  This  cape  was  determined  by  La  Perouse  to  be  in 
lat.  37°  36'  N.,  and  Ion.  137°  20'  E.  (corrected).  On  the  Japanese  charts  it 
is  called  Sousnomissaki,  and  is  the  North  extreme  of  a  promontory  which  extends 
50  miles  in  a  North  and  South  direction. 

On  the  Japanese  charts  the  western  part  of  the  Noto  Promontory  is  lined  iW 
small  islands,  one  of  which,  at  2  leagues  from  the  coast,  W.S.W,  from  the 
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is  named  Boukoura  ;  but  the  island  that  La  Perouse  saw  at  5  leagues  off  from 
the  cape,  in  lat.  37^  57',  and  Ion.  136^  56',  is  not  marked  on  them;  he  called 
it  Jooisima,  and  described  it  as  small,  flat,  wooded,  and  only  2  leagues  in 
circumference.  La  Perouse  marks  another  rocky  islet,  in  lat.  37^  36',  and 
Ion.  136^  50',  West  of  Cape  Noto  ;  it  is  too  distant  from  the  land  to  be  thought 
identical  with  Boukoura,  so  it  has  been  placed  on  the  charts  as  Astrolabe  Island, 

The  extremity  of  a  promontory,  seen  by  Krusenstern,  and  by  him  named 
Russians*  Cape,  is  the  third  point  determined,  astronomically,  on  the  North  coast 
of  Nippon.  It  lies  200  miles  N.E.  from  Cape  Noto.  The  intervening  coast 
has  not  been  seen  by  any  European  navigator,  so  that  it  has  been  entirely 
delineated  from  the  Japanese  charts.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  Cape 
Yetsiou,  which  lies  in  about  lat.  37^  17',  and  Ion.  6^  22'  E.  of  Nagasaki.  It 
projects  to  the  northward,  and,  with  the  Noto  Promontory,  forms  a  deep  bay, 
which  receives  a  great  number  of  rivers,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  which  is  the 
town  of  Togama,  a  name  by  which  Krusenstern  has  distinguished  the  bay. 

From  Cape  Yetsiou  the  coast  extends  for  10  leagues  to  a  point  called  Yatsou- 
saki,  from  whence  it  begins  to  trend  towards  the  N.E.  by  N.,  and  then  due  North. 
At  2  miles  from  the  coast  in  this  part  is  an  island  called  Awa-sima,  the  only  one 
off  this  extent  of  coast. 

RUSSIANS'  CAPE,  named  Oga-sima  and  Nankaba  on  the  Japanese  charts, 
is  a  large  promontory,  which  projects  35  miles  to  the  S.W.  It  is  very  soon 
recognised  by  a  mountain  with  a  rounded  summit,  which  rises  in  its  centre. 
Towards  the  North  it  joins  the  land  by  a  narrow  tongue,  which  is  shown  on  the 
charts  as  not  more  than  a  mile  broad,  for  which  reason  it  was  taken  by  Krusenstern 
for  a  long  time  to  be  an  island,  until  a  nearer  approach  showed  the  connexion. 
The  point  is  in  lat  39^  20',  and  Ion.  139^  44'  E. ;  iU  northern  point  is  in  lat.  40^  0', 
and  its  southern  in  lat.  39^  40'.  The  whole  peninsula  is  generally  mountainous, 
and  consists  of  a  series  of  jutting  joints;  its  coasts  are  steep  and  rocky. 

SADO  ISLAND  lies  between  Cape  Noto  and  Russians'  Cape.  No  European 
navigator  has  seen  it.  By  the  charts  it  is  about  15  leagues  long  and  7  or  8 
broad.  Near  the  South  point  is  the  town  of  Siro^  apparently  the  capital  of  the 
island.  The  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  separating  the  island  from  the  main 
land  is  about  10  leagues  broad.  It  is  said  that  gold  works  exist  on  Sado:  Keempfer 
also  speaks  of  the  gold  mines  found  on  this  island,  which  he  calls  Sador. 

There  are  several  islands  near  the  coast  of  Sado ;  one  of  the  largest  of  which 
is  called  Tabou-simay  lying  10  leagues  N.E.  by  E.  of  Cape  Wakissaki,  the  North 
point  of  Sado. 

At  about  8  leagues  to  the  North  of  Russians'  Cape,  Krusenstern  saw,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  a  large  town  ;  several  vessels  were  at  anchor  off  it,  and  four 
boats,  well  armed,  came  ofiP,  probably  to  attack  the  Nadiejeda  ;  but  having  observed 
the  ship,  they  hurried  back  again.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  River  Nosiri- 
fjuwa  and  the  town  of  Nosiri,  in  lat.  40°  15'  N.,  Ion.  140°  5'  E. 

CAPE  GAMALLY,  in  lat.  40°  37'  N.,  and  Ion.  139°  49'  E.,  is  named  on 
some  of  the  Japanese  charts  iVan^asa Ay,  and  Tilesius  Peak^  on  the  same  parallel, 
Tsovgar  FouzL  The  cape  is  very  remarkable,  because  here  the  coast  assumes 
quite  a  different  direction.     Beyond,  it  trends  N.E.,  E.N.E.,  and  E.,  so  that  the 
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coast  here  forms  a  large  bay,  of  which  Cape  Oreig,  a  very  projecting  point,  is 

the  northern  limit.     This  latter  was  well  determined  as  in  lat.  41^  9^  16"  N. 

.1 

jl  Ion.  140^  8'  £. ;  and  at  only  10  miles  to  the  N.E.  is  Cape  Sangar,  or  Tsugar,  th< 

I  N.W.  extreme  of  Nippon. 

J  ISLAND  OF  SIKOK. 

II 

The  name  of  Sikok^  as  Siebold  writes  it,  or  iSiAro^  according  to  Knisenstern,  h 

not  found  in  the  Japanese  charts.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  principal  islandi 
of  the  Japanese  group.  In  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  it  is  140  miles  in  extent, 
by  60  in  breadth.  It  lies  directly  to  the  East  of  Kiusiu,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Strait  of  Boungo^  which,  throughout  its  extent,  is  limited  by  the  western 
coast  of  Sikok,  and  in  its  narrowest  part  is  not  more  than  10  miles  in  breadth. 
The  straits  to  the  North  and  East,  which  divide  Sikok  from  Nippon,  are  scarcely 
broader ;  besides  this,  they  are  so  encumbered  with  such  an  infinity  of  small 
islands,  that  the  passage  is  frequently  not  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth.  Kceropfer 
and  Thunberg,  whose  route  from  Kokura  towards  Ohos4ka  (Osacca)  led  them 
\  along  these  coasts,  attest  to  the  existence  of  these  thousands  of  islands. 

f„.  The  Island  Avadsi-sima,  which  has  been  before  mentioned,  lies  off  the  N.G. 

I  end  of  Sikok,  and  before  the  Bay  of  Ohos&ka ;  Keempfer  probably  took  the  North 

ij  point  of  it  for  a  separate  island.     The  town  of  Smoto  appears  to  be  the  only  one 

on  it ;  in  lat.  34°  20',  and  Ion.  4°  26'  E.  of  Nagasaki. 
;»  The  N.W.  extremity  of  Sikok  is  named  by  Krusenstern  Cape  Yemafar ;  it 

I  forms,  at  the  same  time,  the  western  point  of  a  large  bay,  also  called  Yemafar, 

J'  Cape  Toubakino-misaky,  in  lat.  33^  52',  and  Ion.  4^  8'  E.  of  Nagasaki,  is  the 

t  easternmost  point  of  Sikok.     A  channel,  10  miles  in  breadth,  which  on  the 

I-  Japanese  chart  bears  the  name  of  Foukau  Yerioumif  separates  Sikok  from  Nippon. 

Krusenstern  names  it  the  Kino  Channel,  from  the  province  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  southern  point  of  Sikok  does  not  bear  any  name  on  the  Japanese  chart ; 

it  is  named  by  Krusenstern  Cape  Tosa.     Arrowsmith  calls  it  by  the  Russian 

name  of  Oblakoff,  or  **  cloudy."     Capt.  Broughton  saw  this  cape  in  1796  and 

1 796,  and  Krusenstern  saw  it  September  30,  1 805,  but  at  a  great  distance.     It 

seemed  to  be  high  land ;  but  it  might  have  been  a  mountain  behind  the  cape. 

The  following  is  the  description  made  at  the  time  : — "  Beyond  the  southern  point 

the  coast  turns  abruptly  to  the  North,  and  seemed  to  form  a  small  bay,  the  North 

and  West  shores  of  which  we  could  distinguish.     From  this  bay  the  coast  runs  to 

W.N.W.,  and  seemed  to  form  another  small  bay.     The  land  is  mountainous  near 

the  cape,  and  gradually  lowers  to  this    bay,  and  then  rises  again,  so  that  the 

bottom  of  the  bay  showed  us  a  large  valley,  bounded  on  the  East  by  a  chain  of 

steep  mountains,  which  renders  this  part  of  the  coast  very  easy  to  be  made  out." 

On  the  Japanese  charts  a  small  bay,  called  Semitsououra,  is  marked  at  8  miles  to 

the  N.W.  of  the  southern  cape ;  to  the  North  of  this  a  second,  and  then  a  third 

at  8  leagues  to  the  North  of  Cape  Tosa.     This  is  called  the  Oulfof  Tentsi,  and 

has  in  its  opening  an  island  called  OkL     This  all  accords  very  well  with  what  was 

seen  from  the  Nadiejeda,     Behind  this  bay  a  mountain  is  marked,  named  Mount 

Sasayama,  which  is  probably  the  same  as  that  seen  by  Krusenstern,   and  what 

Broughton  called  Saddle  Point. 
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From  the  Gulf  of  Tentsi  to  a  very  projecting  point,  called  Naka-oura,  the 
direction  of  the  coast  is  N.  60^  W.  for  15  leagues.  From  this  point  the  coast 
runs  direct  to  the  North,  and  continues  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Cape  Misaky, 
which  is  the  westernmost  point  of  Sikok.  Cape  Misaky  is  made  in  lat.  33°  18'  N., 
and  Ion.  2°  5'  £.  of  Nagasaki,  and  forms  the  N.W.  point  of  a  large  bay,  which  is 
4  leagues  in  the  opening  and  7  leagues  in  depth.  The  distance  between  Cape 
Misaky  and  Cape  Yemafar  is  24  leagues.  The  direction  of  the  coast  is  N.E. 
Several  islands  are  strewn  along  it,  and  on  one  of  them  a  mountain  named  Jono- 
kosoutsy  is  marked. 

From  the  South  point  of  Sikok  to  its  eastern  extreme  the  coast  runs  in  a  N.E. 
direction.  It  is  less  intersected  than  the  West  and  North  sides,  and  on  it  are 
nine  small  islands.  The  only  remarkable  point  is  Cape  Mourodanoeaky ,  in 
lat.  33°  8',  and  Ion.  3°  46'  £.  of  Nagasaki.  From  this  cape  to  that  of  Awa  the 
distance  is  18  leagues. 

ISLAND  OF  KlUSIU. 

The  word  Kiusiu,  according  to  Keempfer,  signifies  ''  country  of  nine,"  in 
reference  to  its  division  into  nine  larger  provinces.  It  is  65  leagues  in  length  from 
North  to  South,  and  40  leagues  in  breadth.  It  is  separated  from  Nippon  by  a 
channel,  which,  in  one  part,  is  narrowed  to  2  miles  in  width.  The  strait  which 
separates  it  from  Sikok  also  is  contracted  to  10  miles  broad  at  one  point.  The 
Strait  of  Van  Diemen  forms  its  southern  boundary ,  and  the  Strait  of  Corea,  or 
Korai,  is  on  the  western  side.  It  contains  the  only  port  now  open  to  foreign 
commerce,  Nagasaki,  which  is  on  its  western  side.* 

The  North  coast  of  Kiusiu  is  very  much  intersected  by  bays  and  inlets,  and 
fronted  by  a  great  number  of  islands.  It  has  not  been  examined  by  any  European, 
so  that  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  the  Japanese  charts  for  what  knowledge  we 
have  of  it.  Near  the  N.W.  point  is  marked  a  deep  bay,  to  which  Krusenstern 
applied  the  name  of  Fisen^  from  the  province  it  lies  in.  To  the  East  of  this  is  a 
second,  designated  by  the  name  Foukouaka^  the  same  as  a  town  lying  in  the  South 
part  of  the  bay. 

The  North  point  of  Kiusiu,  which  is  surrounded  by  several  small  islands,  is 
named  Cape  Kanero  Misaky ^  and  is  placed  in  lat.  35°  5',  and  Ion.  50°  E.  of 
Nagasaki.  0£f  the  N.W.  point  of  Kiasiu  is  the  Island  Iki,  or  Yki,  in  lat.  33°  48'  N., 
and  Ion.  129°  48'  E. 

The  strait  formed  by  the  N.E.  part  of  Kiusiu  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Nippon 
is  14  miles  wide  at  its  entrance ;  but  farther  to  the  East  it  contracts  to  not  more 
than  a  mile.  It  continues  of  this  breadth  for  2  or  3  miles,  and  then  commences 
to  get  wider.    It  is  not  in  the  narrowest  part  of  this  channel  that  the  passage  from 

*  Coal  exists  in  Kiusiii.  At  Koyanosi  Siebold  saw  a  coal  fire,  which  was  yerj  accaptable  in 
the  winter  seaaon,  daring  which  hit  jonmey  to  Jedo  was  made.  He  visited  a  coal  mine  at 
Wukumoto,  and  though  not  allowed  to  descend  the  shaft  more  than  halfway,  or  about  sixty  steps, 
he  saw  enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  mine  was  well  and  judiciously  woiked.  The  upper  strata 
which  he  saw  was  only  a  few  inches  thick,  but  he  was  told  the  lower  beds  were  of  many  feet, 
and  he  says  the  blocks  of  coal  drawn  up  confirmed  the  statement.  The  coal,  being  bituminous  in 
its  nature,  appears  to  be  made  into  coke  for  use,  as  perhaps  being  more  agreeable  to  people  who 
generally  use  charcoal. 
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Kiusiu  to  Nippon  is  made ;  the  traverse  is  made  to  the  S. W.  of  this  channel, 
when  they  embark  at  the  town  o(  Kokura,  in  the  province  of  Bousen^  to  pass  over 
to  the  celebrated  Port  of  Simonosekiy  in  the  province  of  Nangata,  at  the  West 
extremity  of  Nippon.  Between  Kokura  and  Simonos^ki  there  is  an  island  named 
by  KoBmpfer  Kikiusima,  or  Firosima^  or,  on  one  chart,  Fiki,  Keempfer  and 
Siebold  passed  through  Kokura  on  their  road  from  Nagasaki  to  Jedo. 

Of  the  eastern  coast  of  Kiusiu  no  European  voyager  has  visited  it,  with  the 
exception  of  those  portions  seen  by  Broughton  and  Krusenstem.  To  the  East 
of  the  narrow  part  of  the  channel,  near  Kokura,  the  sea  is  called  Swoo-nada^  a 
name  which  ought  to  be  extended  to  the  West  of  that  strait.  The  N.£.  point, 
Kiusiu,  Krusenstem  places  in  lat  33"^  8',  and  Ion.  131^  54'.  To  the  East  of  it  is 
the  small  Island  Fima-sima, 

The  strait  separating  the  Islands  of  Kiusiu  and  Nippon  is  named  the  Strait  of 
BoungOy  from  the  province  on  its  western  side.  It  is  filled  with  islets  and  rocks. 
The  narrowest  part  is  between  a  point  named  on  the  chart  Cape  Boungo  on 
Kiusiu,  and  Cape  Misaky  on  Sikok,  their  distance  asunder  being  10  m\\e^. 
Cape  Boungo  is  the  southern  point  of  a  bay  in  which  are  three  large  towns.  To 
the  South  of  it  the  coast  is  very  much  broken  ;  and,  in  lat.  32**  U',  Ion.  131*^  42', 
is  Cape  Tschirikoff,  thus  named  by  Krusenstem.  Cape  Cochrane,  from  his 
observations,  lies  in  lat.  31''  5V  N.,  and  Ion.  iSl""  21'  £.  In  its  parallel  there  is 
a  high  mountain,  named  on  the  chart  Kirisimasan.  The  cape  itself  is  easy  to 
recognise,  by  a  high  mountain,  of  a  conical  form,  behind  the  point. 

To  the  South  of  Cape  Cochrane  another  headland,  Cape  Danville  (or,  on  the 
Japanese  charts,  Daynomisaky,  or Tachy-saky),  was  seen;  it  is  in  lat.  31^28'  N., 
and  Ion.  13P  27',  and,  with  Cape  Nagaeff,  in  lat.  31®  16',  and  Ion.  131°  11',  it 
forms  the  two  extremities  of  a  bay,  named  by  Krusenstem  after  the  province  it 
lies  in,  Ou$oumi. 

The  southern  point  of  Kiusiu  is  Cape  Tchitschagoff^  in  lat.  30°  5&  AS",  and 
Ion.  130°  36'  30''.  It  forms,  with  the  point  on  which  PeaJc  Homer  stands,  in  lat. 
31°  9'  30*,  and  Ion.  130°  36',  the  entrance  of  a  very  deep  bay,  running  in  a 
N.N.E.  direction. 

Capt.  Krusenstem  tells,  that  they  had  scarcely  weathered  Cape  TchitschagoflT, 
'*  when  we  perceived  a  lofty  mountain,  of  a  conical  form,  the  base  of  which 
was  quite  at  the  water*s  edge ;  I  called  it,  after  our  astronomer.  Peak  Horner. 
The  situation  of  this  remarkable  mountain  was  ascertained,  with  the  greatest 
precision,  by  Dr.  Horner ;  and  this,  with  Volcano  Island,  form  two  unerring 
marks  of  the  Straits  of  Van  Diemen.  In  the  N.E.  a  large  bay  opened  upon  us, 
extending  far  to  the  northward,  and  having,  apparently,  a  passage  in  that 
direction,  though  it  probably  is  bounded  there.  This  bay,  of  which  Cape 
TchitschagofT  forms  the  S.E.  point,  and  Peak  Horner  the  N.W.,  had  a  very 
picturesque  appearance,  a  number  of  small  islands  lying  in  irregular  shapes  on 
the  N.W.  side  of  it,  two  of  which,  forming  a  large  bow  in  appearance,  were  very 
remarkable.  The  whole  bay,  excepting  to  the  North,  is  surrounded  by  high 
mountains,  whose  summits  were  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure.  Peak 
Horner  stands  on  a  point  of  land,  and  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  sea,  adding  very 
much  to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  country. 
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**  I  now  steered  N.W.  J  W.  towards  a  point  of  land  forming,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  above-mentioned  peak,  another  very  beautiful  bay,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  land  to  the  North  projecting  very  far  forward.  The  western  bay, 
where  there  was  a  small  town,  was  surrounded  by  a  charming  valley,  divided  into 
large  fields  and  regular  plantations  of  large  trees.  A  high  pointed  needle-rock 
stands  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  and  forms  the  entrance  to  this  small 
bay,  in  which  some  vessels  were  lying  at  anchor.  Behind  the  valley,  and  far 
inland,  was  a  mountain,  of  a  regular  and  unbroken  appearance,  from  the  middle 
of  which  arose  a  lofty  peak.  Our  latitude,  at  noon,  was,  by  observation, 
31°  9'  17"  N.,  and  agreed  very  nearly  with  that  of  our  reckoning ;  a  proof  that 
the  currents,  which  are  so  strong  as  to  render  the  ship,  when  there  is  but  little 
wind,  quite  ungovernable,  proceed  from  a  regular  change  of  ebb  and  flood.  By 
our  observations  it  is  high  water  in  the  Straits  of  Van  Diemen  at  nine  o'clock  at 
the  new  and  full  moon ;  the  flood  setting  from  the  S.W.,  the  ebb  from  the  N.E." 

At  the  head  of  the  bay,  between  Cape  Tschitschagoff  and  Peak  Horner,  is  the 
large  town  Kago-sima,  and  in  its  upper  part  is  the  Island  Sakoura,  with  a  high 
mountain,  Mitake,  in  lat.  3P  30',  and  Ion.  130°  42'. 

Off  the  South  end  of  Kiusiu  are  some  islands,  two  of  which  are  tolerably  large. 
One  is  named  Tanega-sima,  and  the  other  Jakiino-sima  (Yakouno-sima,  Kr.) 

Dr.  Siebold  says: — ** There  is  still  great  confusion  in  the  geography  of  the 
islands  to  the  S.S.E.  and  S.W.  of  Japan.  In  those  which  are  met  with  in  the 
track  near  the  South  and  S.W.  coast  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the 
Pinnacle  Islands,  which  were  seen  by  Broughton  and  Colnett,  are  the  same  group 
as  Linschoten  describes  under  the  name  of  De  Zeven  Zusiers  (Dutch),  or  As  sezc 
Yrmas*  (The  Seven  Sisters),  and,  on  the  most  recent  Japanese  charts,  that  of 
Nana-simay  which  has  the  same  meaning.  These,  and  some  others  lying  more  to 
the  South  and  West,  Siebold  names  under  the  title  of  Linschoten  Archipelago.** 

Tanega-sima  is  level  and  covered  with  trees,  which  gives  it  a  pleasant  appearance. 
It  lies  nearly  North  and  South,  and  is  about  18  miles  in  length.  The  North  point, 
according  to  Krusenstern's  observations,  is  in  lat.  30°  42'  30",  Ion.  131°  O'. 

Jakiino-sima,  the  other  island,  is  hilly,  and  on  it  a  mountain,  Mitake,  is  marked. 

The  five  small  islands  in  the  Strait  of  Van  Diemen,  which  were  seen  from  the 
Nadiejeda,  and  named  by  Krusenstern,  are  all  marked  and  named  on  the  Japanese 
charts.  A  bare  rock,  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  lies  4  leagues  West  of  the  North 
end  of  Tanega-sima.  It  was  named  Seriphos,  and  is  called  Make-sima,  or  Oumawo 
(horse's  tail),  on  the  charts.  To  the  West  of  it,  6  leagues  off,  is  a  tolerably 
high  island,  named  Apollos  by  Krusenstern,  the  Take-sima  of  the  charts.  At 
2  leagues  from  this  island,  in  lat.  30°  43',  and  Ion.  130°  17',  is  an  island  with 
a  volcano,  called  Yetuo-simay  or  Sulphur  Island.  An  island,  5  leagues  to  the 
South  of  Volcano  Island,  is  not  on  the  Japanese  charts.  It  is  called  Julia  Island 
by  Krusenstern,  and  lies  off  the  N.W.  end  of  Jakiino-sima.  A  fifth  island,  to  the 
West  of  Volcano  Island,  to  which  the  old  name  of  St.  Clair  has  been  preserved 
in  Krusenstern's  work,  lies,  from  his  observations,  in  lat.  30°  45'  16"  N.,  and 

*  These  last  Portuguese  words  have  some  resemblance  in  sound  to  "  oisei  ears":  is  there  any 
connexion  between  them?  Such  derivations  are  much  more  frequent  than  are  generally 
imagined. 

4  N 
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Ion.  129^  54'  15"  E.     On  the  Japanese  charts  it  bears  the  name  of  Kuros-sima,  o 

Black  Island. 

The  strait  to  the  southward  of  Jakuno-sima  is  called  Colnett  Strait  on  Siebold' 
chart ;  and  on  its  South  side  two  islands  are  marked :  the  northern  one,  in  lat 
30°  0',  Ion.  130°  0',  is  called  Jerabau ;  and  another,  in  lat.  29°  3(y,  which  bear 
the  name  of  Kikiay,  It  appears  that  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  existence 
or  position  of  these  islands,  though  Capt  Broughton  and  Capt.  Colnett,  it  ii 
supposed,  had  both  some  knowledge  o  their  existence.  The  Pinnacle  Island 
marked  S.W.  of  Jerabou,  as  has  been  before  mentioned,  does  not  exist  there. 

The  western  point  of  the  S.W.  peninsula  of  Kiusiu  is  named  Cape  Tchesmc^  or 
on  the  Japanese  charts,  Nomano-misaky,  in  lat.  31°  24'  N.,  and  Ion.  130°  2'  E 
With  Cape  Kagul,  or  Fastmisaky^  it  forms  the  jDpening  of  a  bay  named  Satzoumj 

Bay. 

The  channel  between  Kiusiu  and  the  islands  to  the  South  of  it  is  called  th< 

Strait  of  Van  Diemen.     Capt.  Krusenstem  passed  through  it  in  the  Nadujeda  ii 

very  favourable  weather,  so  that  he  observed  the  relative  positions  of  many  o£  iu 

more  important  points. 

'  The  KOSIKI  GROUP  lie  off  this  part  of  Kiusiu.     They  are  caWed  the  Meac- 

!"  sima  Islands  in  Krusenstern's  work.     They  lie  on  the  meridian  of  129^  42'  E. 

lat.  31°  40^,  and  are  surrounded  by  rocks  on  all  sides.  At  2  leagues  to  the  S.W 
from  the  South  Island  are  two  islets,  that  Krusenstem  named  the  Symplegades 
the  Tsukurase  of  Siebold's  chart.  To  the  West  of  these  is  another  group  of  rocks 
black  and  pointed,  lying  N.  39°  W.  7  miles  from  the  South  point  of  the  Soutl 
ji:ij  Island.     Krusenstem  estimated  the  breadth  of  the  channel  separating  the  Kosiki 

group  from  Kiusiu  to  be  16  miles. 

To  the  N.E.  of  the  Kosiki  Islands  lies  the  Island  Naka-sima,  which  is  close  tc 
the  Kiusiu,  and  was  supposed  by  Krusenstem,  when  he  passed  it,  to  be  a  portion 
of  it.  It  is  the  southernmost  of  a  chain  which  6lls  all  the  bay  on  the  West  side  of 
Kiusiu  to  the  southward  of  the  Peninsula  of  Simahara,  It  is  upon  this  peninsula, 
which  is  connected  to  the  island  by  a  low  isthmus  to  the  N.W.,  that  the  famous 
volcano  Wunzendake  stands. 

WUNZENDAKE  (**  peak  of  the  hot-water  springs  ")  forms  one  of  the  line  o( 
volcanic  spiracles,  the  outlets  of  that  immense  subterranean  river  of  fire  which,  from 
the  Molucca  and  Philippine  Islands,  extends  through  Liukiu  and  the  Japanese 
Archipelago,  along  the  Kurile  islands,  through  Kamtschatka,  and  expires  amid  the 
eternal  ice  of  the  North.  Wunzendake  is  4,110  feet  in  height,  and  occupies 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sima-bara,  which  forms  the  district  ol 
Takaku,  the  East  part  of  the  province  of  Fizen.  A  very  low  isthmus  attaches  this 
peninsula,  which  is  also  low,  and  lies  between  lats.  32°  33'  and  32°  51'  N., 
and  Ions.  127°  52'  and  128°  10',  being  there  2J  German  miles  in  length,  by 
IJ  miles  broad.  Beyond  the  isthmus  the  land  gradually  increases  iu  elevation, 
and  is  commanded  by  several  heights,  in  the  middle  of  which  Wunzendake 
rises  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  pyramid.  There  was  a  terrible  eruption  from 
it  in  1792,  since  which  it  has  been  the  terror  of  the  country  around  it;  and  it  is 
still  in  action,  threatening  a  new  catastrophe. 

Within  the  peninsula  is  the  extensive  Gulf  of  Sima-bara,  running  to  the  N.W. 
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This  is  formed  to  the  westward  by  an  irregular  peninsula,  constituting  the 
Province  of  Fizen,  and  it  is  at  the  S.W.  part  of  it  that  the  famous  city  of 
Nagasaki  stands. 

The  BAY  OF  KIUSIU  is  formed  to  the  eastward  by  the  foregoing  Peninsula 
of  Fizcn,  to  the  westward  by  the  Goto  group  ;  and  to  the  northward  is  the  once 
more  important  Island  of  Fira-to  or  Firando. 

TS  US-SI  MA,  a  group  of  islands,  lies  to  the  northward  of  Fira-to,  midway 
between  that  island  and  the  S.£.  extremity  of  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  positions  of  the  points  of  this  isle  or  isles  have  been  determined  by 
Krusenstern  ;  from  his  description  it  appears  that,  when  the  East  end  bore 
exactly  West,  a  smaller  island  (Colnett's)  bore  due  East.  The  latitude,  at  noon, 
was  34^  35'  55^'  N.,  and  the  longitude,  by  three  chronometers,  which  agreed 
with  each  other,  on  an  average,  within  30",  was  129^  43'  15"  E.  The  northern 
extremity  of  Tsus,  at  that  time,  bore  W.  by  N.;  and  a  high,  flat  mountain,  not 
far  from  this  point,  S.  85^  W. 

*^  Tsus  lies  in  an  almost  North  and  South  direction,  in  which  its  greatest  length 
is  35  miles.  We  could  form  no  accurate  idea  of  its  width,  but  I  conceive  it  to  be 
not  less  than  10  or  12  miles,  and  perhaps  more;  for  we  saw  high  mountains  at 
some  distance  inland.  From  the  southern  end  the  island  takes  an  almost  N.E. 
direction  as  far  as  a  point  of  land  that  runs  very  much  out  to  the  eastward,  and, 
behind  this,  it  appears  to  divide  into  two ;  at  least,  here  the  shore  forms  a  deep 
bay,  in  the  background  of  which  the  land  probably  closes  again.  From  this  cape 
(Fida-Buengono)  the  island  takes  rather  a  westerly  direction.  The  North  point 
of  Tsus,  according  to  Dr.  Horner's  observations,  is  situated  in  lat.  34°  40^  30"  N., 
and  Ion.  129°  29'  30";  and  the  above-mentioned  flat  mountain,  not  far  from  this 
point,  in  lat.  34°  32'  N.  The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  island  are  repre- 
sented as  much  more  hilly  than  the  southern ;  yet  even  here  some  of  a  tolerable 
height  were  seen,  with  white  spots  upon  them,  which  were  probably  chalk  cliffs. 
The  whole  island  consists  of  a  chain  of  pretty  high  hills,  divided  by  deep  valleys. 

Colnett*s  Island  is  a  great  naked  rock,  of  a  circular  form,  in  lat.  34°  16'  30"  N., 
and  Ion.  129°  56'  E.,  6  or  7  miles  in  circumference,  and  situated  about  23  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Fida-Buengono,  on  Tsus-sima."— See,  further,  Krusen- 
stern's  Voyage  (English),  yol,  ii.  p.  13. 

At  the  S.E.  point  of  Korai,  or  Korea,  is  the  harbour  described  by  Broughton, 
Tchosan,  or  ChosaUy  which  would  appear  to  afford  good  shelter.* 

The  GOTO  ISLANDS  lie  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  Tsus-sima  Islands,  and  form 

•  This  harbour  was  visited  by  Capt.  Uroughton  in  October,  1797,  by  whom  a  particular  plan 
of  ft  has  b€on  given.  Capt  Broughton  says, ''It  \a  situated  on  the  S.E.  part  of  the  coast  of 
Corea,  in  lat.  36°  2'  N.,  and  Ion.  129"  7'  E.,  and  bears  N.N.W.  from  the  North  part  of  the 
Island  Tzima  (Tsus-sima),  at  10  leagues*  distance.  It  has  a  safe  entrance,  and  no  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  on  either  shore.  Two  miles  to  the  West  of  the  black  roclcs  on  the  Nortli  side  of  the 
entrance  is  an  abrupt  high  headland,  which  I  named  Magnetic  Head,  from  its  affecting  our 
compass-needles.  North  of  this  head  is  a  fine  sandy  bay,  with  good  anchorage ;  where  wc 
remained  during  (nir  stay,  having  the  sea  open  for  two  points  of  the  compass,  in  which  angle  we 
saw  distinctly  the  Island  Tzima  (Tsus-sima)." 

Capt.  Broughton  proceeds  in  noticing  the  little  opportunity  they  had  of  making  any  remarks 
upon  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  people,  from  their  avoiding  all  intercourse.  Wood  and 
water  were  obtained  from  them,  but  not  without  difficulty ;  and  these  are  not  to  be  expected, 
unless  by  an  armed  ship,  possessing  the  moans  of  enforcing  its  demands. 

Some  useful  remarks,  on  passing  from  the  N.E.  end  of  Tsus-simu  to  tliis  harbour,  are  given  in 
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ihe  West  side  of  the  Bay  of  Kiuaiu,  West  of  Nagasaki.  The  name  is  said  t 
signify  the  five  islands.  They  in  reality  consist  of  that  number,  but  there  are 
great  many  smaller  ones  around  tbero.  That  to  the  S.W.  is  the  largest,  and  ha 
a  town  marked  on  it  as  Fukajt ;  the  other  islands  bear  the  names  of  Fisago-sime 
Naru-sima,  Nisi-sima,  Figasi-sima.  The  northernmost  is  Uki-sima,  and  this  i 
only  10  or  12  miles  from  Fira-to.  Cape  Goto,  or  Ohoseno  saki,  is  in  lat.  32^34 
Ion.  128°  44',  Kruseosteru  saw  near  the  cape  a  large  rock,  which  appeared  t 
be  divided  into  three  parts. 

CAPE  NOMO,  in  lat.  32°  35'  N.,  and  Ion.  129°  43'  E.,  forms  the  S.E.  poin 
of  the  Bay  of  Kiusiu. 

Cape  Nomo  is  a  point  of  E^wt  importance  in  making  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki 
This  cape,  Nomoiaki,  forms,  with  a  tongue  of  land  which  faces  it  on  the  Nortli 
and  which  bears  the  name  ofOhosiki,  the  bay,  full  of  shoals,  rocks,  and  islaodi 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Nagasaki. 

Nomosaki,  in  lat.  32°  35'  N..  Ion.  127°  23'  E.,  is  1,600  feet  in  height,  on  i 
narrow  and  mountainous  tongue  of  land,  extending  toward  the  S.W.,  and  recog 
nisable  by  its  steep,  rocky  walls,  its  rounded  summit,  and  a  deep  cavit;  in  thi 
form  of  a  saddle,  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  hills  of  the  cape,  of  which  it  forms 
the  point.  The  small  Island  of  Kawasima,  near  this  promontory,  and  to  thi 
N.W,  the  rocks  called  by  the  Japanese  MiUu-se,  by  the  Dutch,  De  Hen  me 
de  Kuikens  (the  hen  with  the  chickens),  point  it  out  in  a  still  more  certaii 
manner.  Among  the  numerous  mountains  and  hills  on  this  tongue  of  land,  tfai 
highest  summit  is  that  of  Kawara-jama  (mountain  of  tiles),  which  rises  ti 
632  metres  above  the  sea. 

The  shores  of  the  western  part  of  the  Islands  Kiusiu  form,  with  the  neighbour 
ing  heights  of  the  Goto  Group,  a  semicircle,  which  embraces  all  the  horizoa  fron 
West  and  North  to  East. 

MESIMA  ISLANDS,  LINSCHOTEN  ARCHIPELAGO,  or  the  Asses'  Ears 
These  islands  were  first  described  by  Jan  Huigen  Van  Linschoten.  His  descrip- 
tion is  : — "  A  high  land,  steep,  but  not  large;  on  the  highest  part  are  two  paps 
On  a  uearer  approach  you  will  see  another  more  oblong,  flat,  and  even  in  height 
then  several   small  rocks,  among  which  are  two  larger,  which  resemble  orgai 

In  later  times  these  two  rocks  received  the  name  of  the  Asses'  Ears,  from  ihi 
English  navigators.     They  will  serve  to  point  out  the  entrance  to  Nagasaki. 

The  group  consists  of  four  islands  ;  the  largest,  which  is  lo  the  North,  is  TaHa 
the  southernmost  is  Kmnkaki,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  are  called  Otima  (Men'i 
Island),  and  Mesima  (Women's  Island),  The  name  Meaksima  maybe  derivei 
from  the  last. 


Capt.  Broughtoii's  Voyage,  pp.  328—328.  "  Many  villages  appeared  acaltered  about  the  hutiour 
and  in  the  N.W.  part  was  eccn  a  Urge  town,  encircled  witli  Bfonc  walis,  and  battleioentB  npo 
liiein.  Seieral  juiiliB  were  lying  in  a  baaiu  near  it,  protectcJ  bv  a  piar.  Another  mole,  or  basil 
appeared  lo  tUe  S.W.  of  the  other,  near  lonie  while  bouBCs,  of  a  superior  construcUon,  enclosed  \ 
a  tliick  wood.  The  viliagea  seemed  lo  abound  wltli  people;  and  the  harbour  was  full  of  boat 
Balling  about  on  their  iJiHferenl  aiocationa," — Brotighton,  p.  3D1. 
•  LiiiBchote»i  Rcy»go«chrlfl  (Journal  du  Voyage,  p.  80). 
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Herklots  and  Broughton  say  they  saw  five  islands ;  Admiral  Krusenstero  has 
taken  the  Kosiki  group  for  that  of  Mesima  group,  an  error  which  has  given  rise 
to  many  mistakes.* 

FIRA-TO,  the  first  European  factory,  lies  on  the  North  of  the  Bay  of  Kiusiu. 
It  is  in  lat.  33°  21',  ion.  121°  31'  E.,  near  the  North  end  of  an  island  lying  in  a 
N.E.  and  S.W.  direction. 

The  first  factory  (Fira-to,  Firando,  or  Fyrando,  as  it  is  variously  spelt)  founded 
by  the  Dutch  in  Japan  was  in  the  Island  of  Fira-to;  this  was  in  1609-11. 
Fira-to  is  an  oblong  island  to  the  N.E.  of  Kiusiu,  that  is,  at  the  head  of  the 
great  Bay  of  Kiusiu.  This  was  destroyed  and  abandoned  November  9,  1640. 
Dezima,  the  island  in  front  or  opposite  to  Nagasaki,  had  been  granted  in  1635 
and  1636  as  a  residence  to  the  Portuguese,  but  they  were  banished  with  much 
ignominy  at  the  end  of  1639.  The  Dutch  then  established  themselves  there 
instead  of  Fira-to.f 

NAGASAKI,  as  Siebold  writes  it,  or  Nangasaky  of  former  authors,  is,  as  has 
been  frequently  mentioned,  the  only  port  of  Japan  open  to  foreigners.  It  stands 
at  the  head  of  a  bay,  running  in  a  N.E.  direction  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western 
extremity  of  Kiusiu.  From  its  being  the  only  point  that  has  been  frequently 
visited,  we  know  more  of  it,  and  therefore  the  description  and  directions  are  more 
perfect.  For  the  notices  of  the  city  itself  and  of  Dezima,  the  residence  of 
the  Dutch,  we  have  availed  ourselves  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Von  Siebold ;  for 
the  nautical  directions  for  the  port,  the  Voyage  of  Krusenstern  has  been  the 

authority,  t 

The  following  is  Siebold*s  description  of  Nagasaki : — 

Nagasaki,  one  of  the  five  imperial  cities,  situated  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Kiusiu,  is  in  lat.  32°  45'  N.,  and  Ion.  127°  31'  30"  E.  In  1826  it  con- 
tained 29,127  inhabitants,  independent  of  the  military,  the  employes  of  the 
Sjogun  and  the  princes,  the  priests  and  monks,  which  together  form  an  additional 
amount  of  about  6,000  souls. 

In  the  town  and  its  dependencies  there  are  92  streets,  1 1 ,457  houses,  62  temples 
and  Buddhist  cloisters,  a  large  edifice  for  religious  worship,  and  Gve  small  chapels 
for  the  Kami  sect.  It  is  the  only  port  in  Japan  open  to  foreign  vessels,  Dutch 
and  Chinese.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  residence  of  a  governor,  whose  colleague, 
representing  the  city  of  J  edo,  relieves  every  three  years;  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  domains  of  the  Sj6gun,  of  a  commandant,  two  mayors,  a  mint  or  bank 
belonging  to  the  foreign  commerce,  a  college  of  interpreters  for  the  Dutch, 
Chinese,  and  Corean.  There  are  two  government  palaces,  those  of  the  princes 
of  Fizen  and  Tsikuzen,  who  furnish  alternately  the  garrison  of  the  port ;  the 
offices  of  the  charges  d'affaires  of  the  princes  of  Satsuma,  of  Tsusima,  and  of 
some  other  provinces  of  Kiusiu  ;  a  Dutch  factory  in  the  artificial  Island  of 
Dezima,  and    a  Chinese   factory,  named   TS-zin  Jasiki^  forming  the  southern 

•  Siebold,  vol.  i.  pp.  88-9.  t  Idem, 

X  The  first  plan  of  the  bay  and  town  of  Nagasaki  was  g^ven  by  Kasmpfer  from  a  Japanese 
chart,  which  was  subsequently  corrected  at  Nagasaki  in  1802-21.  An  excellent  chart  appeared 
in  London  in  1704,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Admiral  Krusenstern  did  not  know  of  these  charts  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Japan;  the  plan 
which  this  illustrious  navigator  has  given  us  would  then  have  been  much  more  perfect — Siebold. 
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£.  by  N.  51  miles.  The  distance  from  the  easternmost  of  the  Goto  Islands  is  only 
33  miles,  and  perhaps  still  less,  from  a  chain  of  small  rocky  islands,  which  stretch 
to  the  N.E.  from  the  Gotos,  and  probably  join  to  Cape  Seurote,  and  seem,  at  this 
point  at  least,  to  render  a  passage  impracticable ;  and  which,  according  to  the  report 
of  the  Japanese,  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  Having  correctly  ascertained  the 
entrance,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  course  to  be  steered  ;  but  should  the  want 
of  an  observation  occasion  any  uncertainty,  the  mountainous  nature  of  this  part 
of  the  coast  renders  Nagasaki  very  remarkable.  The  land  at  Cape  Nomo  and 
Cape  Seurote  is  not  particularly  high  ;  but  Nagasaki,  on  the  contrary,  is 
surrounded  by  very  lofty  mountains,  among  which  is  a  chain  higher  than  the 
rest,  at  the  southern  extremity,  which  lies  rather  E.  by  S.  of  the  entrance.  It  is 
best  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  in  the  middle  between  the  Goto  Islands  and 
Kiusiu,  and  to  steer  a  N.E.  course  until  the  parallel  of  the  entrance,  and  then 
due  East.  In  this  direction  the  hill  behind  Nagasaki  soon  becomes  visible,  and 
is  a  certain  mark,  even  at  a  very  considerable  distance.  When  within  about  9  or 
10  miles  of  the  entrance,  a  large  tree  is  seen  on  the  Island  of  Iwo-sima,  on  the 
South  side  of  it ;  and  this  tree,  which  is  visible  at  a  greater  distance  tlian  1 0  miles, 
being  brought  to  bear  S.  85^  E.,  is  then  in  a  line  with  the  point  of  the  above- 
mentioned  hill.  With  these  two  very  particular  marks  it  is  impossible  to  miss  the 
course  to  be  pursued :  but  if  on  making  the  land  of  Kiusiu  you  steer  for  Cape 
Nomo,  as  we  did,  believing  the  entrance  of  Nagasaki  to  be  12  miles  more 
South  than  we  found,  and  then  along  the  coast,  you  are  not  only  in  danger 
(either  in  a  calm,  or  by  the  tides,  which  at  the  time  of  the  full  and  new  moon  are 
very  strong)  of  being  driven  too  near  the  rocks,  but  might  very  easily  mistake  an 
entrance  in  lat.  32^  4(y  for  the  true  one,  and  which,  though  it  really  leads  to 
Nagasaki,  might  prove  dangerous,  never  having  been  explored. 

Cape  Nomo,  the  southern  point  of  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,  lies  in  lat.  32°  35'  \(f, 
and  Ion.  230°  17'  30''.  This  promontory  consists  of  a  hill,  with  a  split  or  double 
summit,  and,  at  a  little  distance,  has  the  appearance  of  an  island ;  and  when 
near  it  is  very  remarkable  by  a  large  rock  which  lies  in  its  front.  Between  Cape 
Nomo  and  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  a  number  of  rocks  and  small  rocky 
islands,  one  of  which  is  of  considerable  height ;  and  others,  like  the  Papenberg  in 
the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,  are  remarkable  from  being  planted  with  trees  from  the  base 
entirely  up  to  the  summit.  Behind  the  islands  and  rocks  is  a  bay,  the  South  side 
of  which  is  bounded  mostly  by  a  flat  and  very  well  cultivated  country ;  farther 
inland  it  is  more  mountainous,  the  hills  stretching  in  a  N.W.  direction  as  far  as 
Nagasaki,  in  large  ranges  adjoining  each  other,  and  planted  with  avenues  and 
groups  of  trees.  Behind  Cape  Nomo  the  coast  assumes  a  S.E.  direction ;  and 
here  there  appears  a  large  bay,  which  in  the  Japanese  charts  is  called  Arima, 
but  which  we  were  unable  to  examine.  The  last  point  seen  by  us  is  in  lat.  30°  32', 
and  Ion.  230°  11'. 

Cape  Seurote  bears  N.  by  W.  of  Cape  Nomo,  25  miles,  and  from  the  entrance, 
N.  30°  W.  17J  miles,  and  is  in  lat.  32°  58'  30",  and  Ion.  230°  25'.  The  cape 
itself  is  not  of  an  extraordinary  height,  and  may  be  known  by  a  hollow  to  the 
S.E.,  from  which  the  laud  rises  to  the  North,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  more  moun- 
tainous than  Nomo.     Southward  of  Seurote  are  several  islands,  of  which  the 
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largest  and  nearest  to  the  cape  is  called  Natsima ;  and  the  most  to  the  South, 
Kitsima  :  but  these,  as  well  as  the  cape  itself,  we  only  saw  on  the  8th  of  October, 
the  day  of  our  arrival,  and  on  quitting  our  first  anchorage  on  the  9th. 

The   Harbour  of  Nagasaki  may  be  divided  into  three  parts ;   for  it  contains 
three  different  roads,  which  are  all  perfectly  safe.     The  first  without,  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Island  Papenberg  ;  the  second,  in  the  middle,  to  the  eastward  of  that 
island ;  and  the  third,  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  forms  the  inner  road  in  front 
of  the  city.     As  we  lay  for  a  considerable  time  in  all  of  them,  I  am  enabled  to 
describe  them  very  circumstantially.    The  entrance  is  formed  to  the  southward  by 
the  North  end  of  the  Island  of  Iwo-sima,  and  to  the  northward  by  Cape  Facunda;* 
which  two  points  lie  N.E.  and  S.W.  40°,  distant  about  2J  miles  from  each  other. 
In  the  middle  between  them  the  depth  is  33  fathoms,  and  with  this  water  we 
anchored  over  a  bottom  of  fine  gray  sand.    In  the  direction  of  E.S.E.,  ELS.E.  f  E., 
and  East  (the  course  of  the  outer  road),  it  gradually  decreases,  till  you  anchor  in 
22  or  25  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  thick  green  oaze,  with  fine  sand.     This  outer 
road,  to  the  West  of  Papenberg,  is  completely  sheltered  from  every  wind  except 
the  N.W.  and  W.N.W. ;  but  as  this  wind  blows  but  seldom  during  the  N.E, 
monsoon,  and  never  very  strong,  it  is  perfectly  safe  at  this  time  of  year.     The 
anchorage  is  excellent,  and  we  had  considerable  trouble  in  weighing  our  anchor 
after  it  had  lain  in  the  ground  during  eight  days,  in  which  time  it  had  not  blown 
at  all  fresh  ;   nor  was  it  weighed  the  second  time  without  trouble,  although  we 
passed  but  one  night  here :  so  that,  unless  a  vessel  intends  to  remain  here  any 
time,  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  cast  out  a  kedge  instead  of  a  second  sheet- 
anchor.     Ours  lay  to  the  North  in  a  depth  of  18  fathoms.     This  road  is  formed 
by  the  following  islands  :  to  the  West  and  S.W.  is  the  lofty  Island  of  Iwo-sima, 
which  lies  nearly  North  and  South,  and  is  1 J  miles  in  length  ;  the  hill  which  forms 
it  is  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  low  valley,  whence  there  are  some  houses,  and 
upon  the   top  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island  a  large  tree,  standing  in  an 
insulated  situation,  and  visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  marks  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  and  was  of  particular  service  to  us  in  combining  the  plan  of  the 
harbour  with  the  sea-marks.     In  an  almost  N.E.  direction  of  the  hill  from  the 
tree  is  a  valley  with  a  considerable  village,  surrounded  by  a  very  fine  wood ;  and 
in  the  same  direction,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  is  a  rock,  which  I 
believe  is  covered  with  high  water.     E.S.E.  of  the  Island  of  Iwo-sima  is  another, 
called  Taka-sima,  divided  by  a  channel  not  half  a  mile  wide,  but  most  likely  free 
from  rocks.     There  is  probably  no  passage  between  Kagack-sima  and  Taka-sima. 
To  the  North  of  Kagack-sima  lie  some  rocks,  called  Kanda-sima  ;  and  farther  to 
the  N.E.,half  a  mile  off,  the  small  Island  of  Amcabier,  1 J  miles  in  circumference. 
On  its  N.E.  point  is  a  Japanese  fort.     These  last  islands  surround  the  outer  road 
from  the  S.W.  to  the  S.E. ;  to  the  East  about  2  miles  from  the  main  land,  to 
the  N.E.  Papenberg,  and  the  Island  of  Kamino-sima  to  the  North,     From  these 
another  chain  of  rocks  stretches  to  the   West,  between  which   there  does  not 
appear  a  passage  for  the  smallest  crafl. 
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*  The  northern  cape  at  the  entrance  I  have  called,  for  want  of  another  name,  after  Che  ti^mmSftf  2 
Facunda,  which  lies  in  an  open  bay  not  far  from  there,  -^*S 
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The  middle  road,  or  that  to  the  East  of  Papenberg,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  land,  and  is  equally  safe  with  the  inner  one,  to  which  I  should  prefer  it,  as  its 
anchorage  is  better.  To  the  West  lies  Papenberg :  a  small  island,  though  not  half 
a  mile  in  circumference,  is  the  highest  in  the  harbour,  and  particularly  remarkable 
from  its  being  planted  on  both  sides  with  a  row  of  trees  from  its  base  to  its 
summit.  Its  name,  Papenberg,  is  derived  from  the  tradition  that,  during  the 
extirpation  of  the  Christians  from  Japan,  the  Catholic  priests  were  thrown  from 
the  top  of  this  mountain.  To  the  S.W.  lie  the  islands  Amiahur,  Rajack-sima,  and 
Taka-sima;  and,  in  a  rather  more  southerly  direction,  the  broad  channel,  open  to 
the  sea,  but  in  which,  during  the  S.W.  storms,  the  waves  are  broken  by  small 
islands  lying  as  well  without  it  as  within  it ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  necessary 
to  anchor  rather  nearer  to  Papenberg,  in  order  to  be  perfectly  secured.  To  the 
southward  and  eastward  is  the  right  bank  of  the  channel  leading  to  the  city ;  to 
the  N.E.,  Nagasaki ;  to  the  N.  and  N.W.,  a  part  of  the  left  bank  of  the  channel 
of  Nagasaki,  and  the  Island  Kamino-sima.  From  the  outer  road  to  the  centre  the 
depth  decreases  gradually  from  25  to  17  fathoms.  In  this  passage  the  only  thing 
to  be  observed  is,  to  keep  closer  to  the  Papenberg  than  to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
the  former  may  be  approached  within  a  cable*s  length,  as,  even  at  this  distance, 
there  is  a  depth  of  1 8  or  20  fathoms. 

North-cast  of  Papenberg  lies,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  a  small 
flat  island,  entirely  overgrown  with  wood,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Nosumi-sima 
(Rat  Island);  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  Papenberg;  and  130  fathoms  farther, 
in  the  same  direction,  is  the  small  Bay  of  Kibatsch,  in  which  there  are  from  6 
to  10  fathoms  water.  This,  in  all  the  harbour  of  Nagasaki,  is  the  best  place  to 
re6t  a  ship,  for  in  the  inner  one  the  shore  is  everywhere  so  muddy  that  no  ship 
can  approach  it.  It  was  on  the  led  side  of  this  little  bay  that  we  were  allowed 
a  small  space,  scarcely  longer  than  the  ship  itself,  surrounded  with  bamboos, 
as  a  walk. 

I  would  recommend  ships  coming  for  the  first  time  to  Nagasaki  not  to  suffer 
themselves  to  be  detained  by  any  Japanese  boats,  which  come  out  several  miles 
to  meet  them,  but  to  sail  straight  for  the  outer  road.  They  may  even  run  at 
once  into  the  middle  road,  without  the  least  danger,  particularly  during  the  S.W. 
monsoon.  The  assistance  of  the  Japanese  in  this  passage  is  perfectly  unnecessary, 
and  by  rejecting  it  they  will  avoid  the  unpleasant  predicament  of  being  kept  two 
days  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  when,  if  anything  of  a  storm  were  to  spring 
up,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger.  Unless  my  advice  be  adopted, 
they  must  hire  a  hundred  boats  to  tow  them  to  Papenberg,  when  they  will 
experience  the  additional  mortification  of  losing  100  fathoms  of  towing  line, 
which  the  Japanese  will  cut  off,  the  moment  they  have  carried  them  in. 

From  the  middle  to  the  inner  road,  or  to  the  city  of  Nagasaki,  the  course  lies 
N.  40°  E. ;  the  distance  is  about  2J  miles,  and  the  depth  decreases  gradually  from 
18  to  5  fathoms.  Nearly  halfway,  where  the  channel  is  not  more  than  400 
fathoms  wide,  are  situated  the  imperial  batteries,  or  the  emperor's  guard.  These 
consist  of  a  number  of  buildings,  but  without  a  single  cannon,  similar  batteries 
being  erected  along  both  shores ;  and  indeed,  as  the  breadth  of  the  channel  does 
not  exceed  500,  and  in  some  places  not  more  than  300  fathoms,  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  conquer  the  city  of  Nagasaki  if  the  Japanese  knew  how  to  fortify 
it,  though  in  its  present  state  it  is  not  more  formidable  than  the  most  miserable 
fishing  town  in  Europe.  A  single  frigate,  with  a  few  fire  ships,  would  destroy  the 
whole  of  Nagasaki  in  a  few  hours,  notwithstanding  its  population,  who  could  not 
possibly  make  any  resistance.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  emperor*s  guard,  on  the 
right  bank,  there  is  a  bay,  which  was  always  full  of  small  ships,  and  where  there 
is  no  doubt  plenty  of  water  for  large  ships,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  channel  there 
are  several  similar  bays.  This  one,  owing  to  its  romantic  appearance,  was  very 
striking,  and  seemed  to  be  the  largest ;  but  we  were  not  allowed  to  examine  any 
one  of  them. 

The  anchorage  near  Nagasaki  is  not  so  good  as  either  in  the  middle  or  outer 
road,  as  the  bottom  is  a  very  thin  clay ;  besides  that,  as  the  south-west  channel 
is  here  quite  open  to  the  sea,  there  is  less  shelter  than  when  lying  close  under  the 
Papenberg. 

The  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  taken  during  the  stay  of  the 
Nadiijeda,  made  the  latitude  of  the  flagstaff  at  Dezima  to  be  32^  44'  18',  and 
of  Nagasaki  32^  43'  40^  The  longitude  of  the  centre  of  the  town  of  Nagasaki 
was  calculated  from  1,028  lunar  distance  by  Dr.  Homer  and  Capt.  KruseasteTti 
as  230°  7'  53%  or,  in  round  numbers,  230°  8'  W.  The  mean  of  the  observations 
for  the  variation  made  it  1°  45'  36*'  W.  The  mean  time  of  high  water,  full  and 
change,  was  7**  52'  41".  The  greatest  range,  April  2, 1805,  was  1 1  feet  6  inches ; 
the  lowest,  March  25,  I  foot  2  inches,— (Voyage  round  the  World,  by  Capt.  A.J. 
Von  Krusenstern,  in  1803-6,  translated  by  Richard  Belgrave  Hoppner,  Esq., 
vol.  i.  pp.  296—305.) 


In  thus  concluding  these  brief  and  very  imperfect  notices  of  this  important 
country,  it  is  necessary  to  remark,  once  more,  that  for  the  most  part  they  arc 
drawn  up  from  the  very  vague  data  afforded  by  the  Japanese  charts.  These 
singular  and  interesting  examples  of  geography  differ  so  much  between  themselves 
and  from  other  observations,  that  their  indications  can  afford  but  little  assistance 
to  the  science  of  navigation.  The  two  maps  drawn  up  by  Admiral  Krusenstern, 
and  that  by  Dr.  Von  Siebold,  differ  so  widely  in  many  points,  that  their  features 
would  scarcely  be  recognised  ;  yet  in  their  main  points  they  are  identical,  and 
they  would  certainly  be  of  far  more  importance  to  the  geographer  than  to  the 
seaman.  The  few  points  determined  by  European  observers  are  certa/o/y  too 
vague  to  draw  up  any  satisfactory  conclusion  from  their  combined  results.  A  far 
more  complete  series  of  observations  are  necessary  to  form  a  just  conception  of 
the  Japanese  Archipelago. 
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Aamak  orAmak  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsala), 

524 
Abatanock   Island  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 

505 
Abolecheff  Bay  (Siberia),  567 
Abraham  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  519 
Abreojos  Point  (Lower  California),  309 
Abtao,  Island  of  (Chiloe),  98 
AcajuUa  Port,  or  Sonsonate  Roads  (Central 

America),  247 
Acapulco  (Mexico),  269 
Acaii  (Peru),  157 
Acari,  Morro  rPeru),  157 
Achachtnskoi  Bay  (Kamtschatka),  603 
Achilles  Bank  (Chile),  103 
Aconcagua  Volcano  (Andes),  102,  115 
Adakh  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  516 
Adams,  Point  (Oregon),  359 
Adamson,  Cape  (Russian  America),  448 
Addington,  Cape  (Russian  America),  447 
Adelaide's  Queen,  Archipelago,  (Patagonia), 

70 
Ad^le  Bank  (Ouaraquil  River),  191 
Admiralty  Inlet  (Oregon),  379 
Admiralty  Island  (Russian  America),  455 
Admiralty  Sound  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Adventure  Bay  (Patagonia),  86 
Adventure  BridgejfStrait  of  Magalhaens),  10 
Adventure  Cove  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  60 
Aektock  or  Goly  Island  (Aleutian  Archipel- 
ago), 505 
Affleck's  Canal  (Russian  America),  447 
Afuera  Bank  (Panama  Bay),  217 
Afuera  and  Afuerita  Island  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 220 
Agattuu  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  519 
Ageach  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  496 
Agnes  Islands  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  65 
Agougack,  River  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  527 
AgOa,  Volcan  de  (Central  America),  250 
Aguatiilco  (Mexico),  261 
Aguea  or  Darwin  Channel  (Patagonia),  85 
Aguirre  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  51 
Aguja  or  Needle  Point  (Peru),  180 
Aguy  Point  (Chiloe),  90 
Ahoni  Point  (Chiloe),  96 
Aborcados  Islets  (Guayaquil  River),  199 
Aid  Basin  (Patajp^onia),  72 
Akoun,  Island  of(  Aleutian  Archipelago),  505 
Akounskoi  Strait  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 506 
Akoutan     Island    (Aleutian    Archipelago), 

506,  508 
Akoutan,  Strait  of  (Aleutian  Islands),  511 
Alacran,  Island  of  (Peru),  147 
Alaid  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  605 


Alan,  Point  (Oregon),  384 
Alansi,  Valley  of  (Andes),  187 
Alava,  Point  (Russian  America),  438 
Albert  Head  (Vancouver  Island)  416 
Alcalde  Point  (Chile),  128 
Alcatraces  Island  (San  Francisco),  335 
Alcatras  Rock  (Mexico),  269 
Alcatrasses  Island  (Upper  California),  340 
Aldarien  River  (Concepcion  Bay),  109 
Aldunate  Inlet  (Patagonia),  78 
Alexander,  Point  (Russian  America),  444 
Alexinoy  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  496 
Aleutian  Archipelago  (North  Pacific),  502 
Algarroba  Point  (Chile),  114 
Algodon  Bay  (Bolivia),  144 
Aliaska,  Peninsula  of  (Russian  America), 

495  524 
Aliau  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Alijos  Rocks  (Lower  California),  309 
Alikhoolip,  Cape  (Tienra  del  Fuego),  63 
Alitock  Bay  (Kodiack  Island).  494 
Almejas  Bay  (Lower  California),  306 
Almendral,  The  (Valparaiso),  115 
Aloe  Sboal  (Concepcion  Bay),  1 10 
Alquilqua  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  36 
Althorp,  Port  (Russian  America),  461 
AltUDchagua  Peak  (Andes),  170 
Amak  or  Aamak  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula), 

524 
Amapala  Mountain  (Central  America),  242 
Amapala   or    Conchagua    Gulf    (Central 

America),  242 
Amargos  Point  (Valdivia),  104 
Amatape,  Mountain  of  (Peru),  182 
Amattgnack  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  517 
Amatitlan  Lake  (Central  America),  249 
Ambato,  Valley  of  (Andes),  187 
Ameca,  Bay  of  (Mexico),  276 
Amelia,  Point  (Sitka  Islands),  463     '- 
Ameliu!>,  Point  (Russian  America),  446 
American  Fork  (Upper  Califoznia),  337 
Amguina  River  (Siberia),  562 
Amilpas  Range  (Mexico),  258 
Amlia  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  512 
Amlinskoi  Peninsula  (Atkha  Island),  513 
Amortajada  or  Santa  Clara  Island  (Guaya- 
quil River),  190 
Amoughta  or  Amoukhtou  Island  (Aleutian 

Islands),  510 
Amoughta  Channel  (Aleutian  Islands),  512 
Amour  River  (Siberia),  616 
AmtschiUui  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  517 
Amtschitka  Cape  (Ounalashka  Island),  508 
Anacapes    or    Knneeapah    Island     (Upper 
California),  326 
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AnmcacLi  Rock  (CliiU),  132 
Anavlache,  Nevado  de  (Andes),  149 
ADmijt,  BiTer  (Siberia),  676  ; 
Anatao  Islet  (Patagonia),  85 
Anangouliak  lilet  (Oumnack  Island),  A09 
Anchor  Point  (Cook's  Inlet],  486 
Ancon  Sin  Salida  (Pataftonia),  81 
Ancoii,  Baj  of  (Peru),  170 
Ancud,  Gulf  of  (Chiloe),  89 
Ancud  or  8.  Carlos  (Chiloe),  90 
Anda-nivel,  The  (Centra)  America),  390 
Andes,  The  (ChUe)  101 
Andes,  The  (Peru),  170 
Andes,  The  (Coloinbia),  187 
Andes,  The  (New  Granada),  IBB 
Andi^anoff  or  AndreanofTsky  Islands  (Aleu- 
tian Islands),  511 
Andrem  Bay  (Strait  of  Ma^haens),  24 
Andrews,  Pon  (Russian  America),  4B4 
Anegadiza  Point  (Chile),  106 
Angel  Island  (Upper  California),  34 1 
Anrele  de  la  Guaidia  Island  (Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia), 300 
Angeles,  Pon  (Mexico),  278 
Angelos  Print  (De  Fuu  titrait),  376 
Angosto,  Puerto  (Sirait  of  Magalhaens),  34 
Aninack  or  Beindeer  Island  (Aliatka  Penin- 
sula), 499 
Aniwa  Cap«  and  Bay  (SagbalinX  032 
Anmer,  Point  (Russiau  America),  403 
Anna  Pink  Ba;  (Patagonia),  S4 
ARo  NneTo  Point  (Honterey),  338,  339 
Antui'O,  Peak  of  (Andes),  103 
Anvil  Island  (Howe's  Sound),  395 
Anxious  Point  (Magdalen  Sound),  18 
Apabon  Point  (Chiloe),  9d 
Apache  Indians  (Mexico),  396 
Apiau  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Apisa  Hirer  (Mexico),  274 
Apojios  Island,  or  Take-sima  (Japan),  641 
Apoaile  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  38,  68 
Apple  Tree  Cores  (Admiiali;  Inlei),  380 
April  Peak  (Palagonia).  70 
Arskamtchelcben  Island  (Siberia),  576 
Annta  Core  (Peru),  164 
Araucania  (Chile),  104 
Arauco  (Chile),  108 
ArcaM  Hill  (Peru),  179 
Arce  Bay  (Sttatt  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Archangel  Gabriel,  Bay  of  (Siberia),  576 
ArchanRel,  New  (Sitka  Islands),  466 

Arden,  Point  (Russian  America),  452 
Arena,  Punta  de  (Concepcion),  113 

Arena  Point  (Bolivia),  144 

Arena,  Point  Baini  de  (Upper  Calirumla), 
345 

Arena  Point  (Guayaquil  BiTer),  191 

Arenas  Point  (Tierra  del  Fueg^,  44 

Arenas,  Puntade,  or  Nicoya  (Centra)  Ame- 
rica), 336,  338 

Arequipa(PeTu),  152 

Arguello,  Point  (Upper  California),  336 

Arica  (Peru),  147 

Arii  Bock  (Sea  of  Behring),  584 


Arispe  (Mexico),  396 

Annslioug,  Port(Riisdan  America),  459 

Ano  or  ^ro  Strait  (N.W.  Ameiica),  419 

Ascension,  Bio 

Asia  Idands  ind  Peak  (P«ra),  163 

Asseradorea  Island  (Bealejo),  235,  237 

Asses'  Ears  (PaiagoniaO,  5,  6 

Asses'  Ears,  or  Mesiiua  Islands  (Japan),  645 

Assuay,  Departmentof  (Ecuadin),  180 

Aslley,  Pirint  (Rusdan  America),  453 

Aslona  (Columbia  River),  361 

Astrolabe  I»)and  (Japan),  637 

AlacamA,  Desert  of  (Bolina),  137 

Atscames  or  Tacames  (Colombia),  304 

Atahoanqui  (Peru),  171 

Atequipa  Valley  (Pera),  156 

Aihos,  Mount  (Siberia),  568 

Alico  Point  and  TaUe?  (Pera),  156 

Atkha  ot  Atcha  Island  (Aleutian  Islands), 

513 
AtUnson,  Point  (New  O«oi)tia),  394 
Atkis,  Port  (JesM  land),  639 
Atrato  Biver  (Colombia),  30B 
AttcheuD,  Cape  (Siberia),  573 
Attou  ls]and  (Aleutian  li)ands),  519 
Audiencia,  Punta  de  la  (Mexico),  374 
Augusta  Island  (Patagonia),  70 
Augusta,  Point  (RussiaLn  America),  459 
Austro  Cape  (Bealejo)  237 
Aradsi-sima  Isknd  (Japan),  638 
ATad-sima  (Japan),  636 
AratchaorAwalska  Bay  (Kamtcchatka),  5tH 
Atos  Rock  (Eurile  Islands),  605 
Awa  Cape  (Japanese  Idands),  633 
Awatska  Bay  (Kamlsc)iBtkaX  d94 
Awo-gima  Island  (Japanese  Islands)^  634 
Ayak,  or  Aziak,or  Sledge  Island  (Behriug's 

Sirait),  536 
Ayanqui  Point  (Ouayaqni)  Rirei),  190 
Ayaulau  Islands  (Patagonia),  76 
Aymond,  Mount  (Patagonia),  6 
Ayougadagh  Island  (Aleutian  Idands),  518 
Aylay  Point  (Chiloe),  96 
Ayuia,  Morro  and  River  of  (Maxico),  361 
AyutR,  Morro  de  (Mexico),  260 
Azada,  Idand  of  (Mexico),  381 
Aziak,  or  Ayak,  or  S)edm  Island  (Bebriog's 

Strait),  536 
Azua  Point  (Pern),  158 
Azucar,  Pan  de  (Chile),  109 

BabouMhka  Rock  (Anataka  Bay),  597,  590 

Bad  Bay  (Palagonia),  79 

Bugona,  Rio  (Mexico),  387 

Bahia  Honda  (Central  America),  331 

Baliia  de  la  CampaEiB,  or  Bell  Bay  (Stiak  of 

Ma^lhaens).  26 
Bainbridge,  Port  (Prince  William's  Soutk 

481 
Bajs  de  Afuera  (Panainfa  Bay),  S17 
Baker  Point  (Rusdan  America),  445 
Baker,  Mount  (Oregon),  379 
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Baker  s  Bay  (Culuinbia  River);  360 
BaUo  River,  191 

Bald  Head  (Russian  America),  535 
BalleDa  Puint  (Chile),  136 
Ballenita  Port  (Chile),  136 
Ballista  Islands  (Peru),  160 
Bamba,  Bay  of  (Mexico),  260 
Bamba,  Pli^ra  (Mexico),  261 
Banderas,  Valle  de  (Mexico),  276 
Banks's  Island  (N.W.  America),  428 
Banks'  Hill  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  50 
Banks,  Port  (Sitka  Islands^  468 
Banks,  Cape  (Kodiack  Island),  494 
Bannerskaia  Bay  (Atkha  Island),  514 
Baracura  Heights  (Chiloe),  90 
Baranoff  Island  (Sitka  Islands),  457 
Barbara  Channel  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20 
Barielo  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Barlow's  Cove  (Russian  America),  454 
Barnabas,  Cape  (Kodiack  Island^),  493 
Bameveld's  Island  (Japanese  Islands),  634 
Bamett,  Cape  (Russian  America),  448 
Bamevelt's  Isles  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  53 
Barra  Falsa  (Realejo),  237 
Barra  de  Arena,  Point  (Upper  CaMfomia), 

345 
Barranca  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens)  7 
Barranca  (Peru),  171 
BarranquiUa  de  Copiapo  (Chili),  131 
Barren  or  Sterile  Island  (Kodiack  Islands), 

491 
Barrie,  Point  (Russian  America),  445,  446 
Barrister  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  68 
Barros  de  Zuniga  (Upper  California),  317 
Barrow,  Point  (Russian  AmericaX  Ml) 
Bartolom,  Cape  San  (Russian  America),  448 
Basil  Hall,  Port  (Staten  Island),  47 
Basket  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Bat  or  Murciellagos  Islands  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 230 
Batchelor's  River  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  25 
Baxa,  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  7 
Baylio  Bucareli,  Puerto  del  (Russian  Ame- 
rica), 447 
Bazil,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound),  482. 
Beaubasin,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  25 
Beauclerc,  Port  Russian  America),  446 
Beaufort,  Cape  (Uussian  America),  548 
Beaufort  Bay  (Patagonia),  S9 
Beaufoy,  Mount  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  58 
Beagle  Island  (Patagonia),  70 
Beagle  Channel  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  52 
Beagle  Mountains  (Peru),  171 
Beaver  Harbour  (Vancouver  Island),  408 
Bcde,  Point  (Cook's  Inlet),  485 
Bedford  Bay  (Barbara  Channel),  21 
BeecheyHead  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Becher  Bay  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Begueta,  Bay  of  (Peru),  171 
Behm's  Canal  (Russian  America),  438 
Behring,  Cape  (Siberia),  572 
Behring  Island  (Sea  of  Behring),  583 
Behring's  Bay  (Russian  America),  470 
Behring's  Strait,  539 


Behring's  Sea  (North  Pacific),  520 
Belcher,  Point  (Russian  America),  551 
Belen  Bank  (Concepcion  Bay),  109,  ill 
Bell  Bay,  or  Bahia  ae  la  Campana  (Strait  of 

Magalhaens),  26 
Bellingham  Bay  (Oregon),  387 
Bellingshausen,  Cape  (Si^ghalin),  620 
Bell  of  Quillota  (Valparaiso),  115,  118 
Bell's  Island  (Russian  America),  440 
Benicia  (Upper  California),  336 
Bentinck,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

477 
Bentinck  Island  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Bentinck's  Arms  (N.W.  America),  424 
Bereford,  Islands  de  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Berkeley    or    Nitinat    Sound    (Vancouver 

Island),  414 
Bemer's  Bay  (Russian  America),  456 
Bernizet  Peak,  or  Mount  Spanberg  (Saghn- 

lin),622 
Besborough  Island  (Russian  America),  533 
Bestraia  River  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  611 
Betchevinskaia  Bay  (Kamtschatka),  594 
Betchevinskoi  Cape  (Atkha  Island),  514 
Betton's  Island  (Ilussian  America),  441 
Beware  Point  (Peru),  157 
Beware  Harbour  (N.W.  America),  397 
Bingham,  Point  (Russian  America),  461 
Bio  Bio  River  (Chile),  109 
Bio  Bio,  Paps  of,  110 
Birch  Bay  (Oregon),  388 
Bird's  or  Satanna  Cape  (Aleutian  Islands), 

517 
Biruquete  Province  (Colombia),  207 
Black  Cape  (Oumnack  Isknd),  509 
Black  Creek  (Oregon),  383 
Black  Point  (Lower  California),  310 
Black  Rock,  Christmas  Sound  (Tierra  del 

Fuego),  59 
Blanca,  Ysla  (Chile),  136 
Blanca  Island  (Peru),  160 
Blanco,  Cape  (Central  America),  227 
Blanco,  Caie  (Peru),  182 
Bknco  or  Orf<mi,  Cape  (Oregon),  354 
Blanco  or  Lobo  Point  (Peru),  145 
BUiquiere,  Point  (Ru&sian  America),  443 
Bligan,  Cape  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  612 
Bligh's  Island  (Prince  William's  Sound),  479 
Blijni  Islands  (Aleutian  Islands),  518 
Blossom  Rock  (Upper  California),  340 
Blossom  Rock  (San  Francisco).  335 
Blossom,  Cape  (Russian  America),  545 
Blossom's  Shoals  (Russian  Anierica),  550 
Blying  Sound  Russian  America),  484 
Bobrovaia  or  Otters,  Bay  of  (Ounalashka 

Island),  507 
Bobrovi  or  Sea  Otter  Island  (Sea  of  Behring), 

582 
Boca  Chica,  Acapulco  (Mexico),  270 
Boca  del  Infiemo,  413 
Boca  de  Quadra  (Russian  America),  438 
Bocca  Barra  (Mexico),  259 
Bodega  Cove,  La  (Chile),  114 
Bodega,  Port  (Upper  California),  344 
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Ba«hT  L«laad  fBossaB  Ametia).  445 
Bate's  Canal  or  lalct  iX.W.  Amnica).  3«9 
BaTa-no-omci  Lake  (JapuiV  635 
Byerf'ft  Strut  fPktafooia).  71 
Bynoe  Island  (flKirm  del  Foego).  29 
Byikoe  Point  (Patagonia)  75 
Byron  Island  (Patagonia^  75, 76 

Caamano.  Cape  (Roanan  America »,  441 

CaaTiano  L«land  (Oregon),  384 

Caballos  Boad  (Peru),  158 

Cabeza  de  Fan  (Chile),  134 

Cabra,  I.«s  Tetas  de  (Mexico),  7Sf7 

Cachos  Point  (CfaUe),  131 

Cacique  Point  (Port  Cnlebra),  229 

Cadiack     or     Kodiack     Island      (Rnuian 

America),  490 
Cadohuapi  Rocks  (Chiloe),  99 
Cahoos  River  (Oregon),  355 
Cahuache  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Calandare  or  Patu,  Point  (Mexico),  291 
Calavaros,  Rio  (Upper  California)  340 
Catbuco  or  £1  Fuerte  (Chiloe),  98 
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Calder,  Mount  (Russian  America),  445 

Caldera,  Port  (Chile),  134 

Caldera  Bay  (Central  America),  227 

California,  Gulf  of  (Mexico),  287 

California,  Upper,  295 

California,  Lower,  291 

Calla-calla  River  (Valdivia),  104 

Callan  Bay  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 

Callao  (Peru),  165 

Callo  Point  and  Island  (Guayaquil  River), 

200 
Call's  Canal  or  Creek  (N.W.  America),  403 
Calm  Point  (Russian  America),  529 
Calvario  Point  (Peru),  174 
Calver,  Cape,  416 

Calvert  Island  (N.W.  America),  423 
Camana,  Monte  and  Valley  of  (Peru),  155 
Cambridge  Island  (Patagonia),  70 
Camden,  Port  (Russian  America),*449 
Camden  Islands  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Cammusan  or  Camosack   HarM>ur   (Van- 
couver Island),  417 
Camosack  or  Cammusan   Harbour   (Van- 
couver Island),  417 
Campana  Island  (Patagonia),  73    * 
Campana  de  QuiUotta  (Valparaiso),  1 15, 1 18 
Campana,  Mount  (Peru),  178 
Campania,  Isle  de  la  (N.W.  America),  428 
Campbell,  Point  (Cook's  Inlet),  489 
Camuta,  Rio  (Mexico),  274 
Canal  of  San  Juan  (Central  America),  231 
Canal,  Siriano  River  (Central  America),  242 
Canal  de  Ballenas  (Gulf  of  California),  309 
Canal  Peligroso  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Canal  of  tbe  Mountains  (Pataffonia),  82 
('analeSfOr  Afuera  Is.  (Central  America),  220 
Canals,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (Atrato),  208 
Canaveral  Cove  (PatagoniS),  84 
Canaveral  de  Puerto  (N.W.  America),  429 
Cand«dillo,  Point  (Central  America),  244-5 
Candalaria,  Point  (Patagonia),  72 
Canel  River  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Cafiete  or  Canyete  (PeruX  161 
Canning  Isles  (Patagonia),  83 
Cafio  Island  (Central  America),  226 
Canoas  Rocks  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  27 
Canoitad  Rocks  (Cbiloe),  89 
Cantarras,  or  Afuerita  Island  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 220 
Cantin  or  Bouchage  Bay  (Strait  of  Magal- 
baens), 16 
Capa  Point  (Peru),  186 
Capalita  River  (Mexico),  266 
Cape  or  Myssoff  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Capistrano,  San  Juan  de  (Upper  Califomia), 

320 
Capitanes  Point  (Cbile),  103 
Capstan  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Captain's  Bay  (Ounalasbka  Island),  506 
Caracas  Bay  (Colombia),  202 
Cararapangue  River  (Chile),  108 
Carbon,  Morro  de  (Mexico),  260 
Cardero  Canal  (N.W.  America),  402 
Cardon  Island  (Realejo),  235,  239 


Cardon  Head  and  Channel  (Realejo),  237 
Carelmapu,  or    Dona    Sebastiana    Islets 

(ChUoe),  90 
Carelmapu  Head  (Cbiloe),  91 
Carelmapu  Islet  (Chile),  103 
Carluck,  Fort  (Kodiack  Islands),  494 
Carlos  ill.  Island  (Strait  of  Magalbaens), 27 
Carmelo,  Bay  of  (Upper  California),  328 
Carmen,  Isle  del  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
Camero  Bay  and  Head  (Chile),  107 
Carquin,  Bay  and  Head  of  (Peru),  171 
Carranza  Point  (Chile),  113 
Carrasco  Point  (Vancouver  Island),  414 
Carrasco,  Mount  (Peru),  145 
Carre(as  Head  (Peru),  158 
Carrisal  Point  (Chile),  127 
Carrisal  Cove  (Chile),  130 
Carrisal,  Herradura  de  (Chile),  129 
Carr's  Inlet  (Puget  Island),  381 
Cartagena  Beach  (Chile),  114 
Carter's  Bay  (N.W.  America),  426 
Cartwright's    Sound      (Queen    Charlotte's 

Island),  434 
Carva  Island  (Cbiloe),  98 
Casalla  (Panama  Bay),  212 
Casares  (Central  America),  233 
Cascade  Canal  (N.W.  America),  425 
Cascade  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  26 
Cascajal  Bay  and  River  (Colombia),  207 
Case's  Inlet  (Pnget  Sound),  381 
Case's  Inlet  (Oregon),  383 
Casma  (Peru),  174 
Castanon  Bluff  (Realejo),  237 
Castaiion  Island  (Realejo),  235 
Castlereagh,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Castricum  Cape  (Kurile  Islands),  608 
Castro  (Cbiloe),  94 
Casualidad  Rock  (Chiloe),  122 
Catala  Island  (Vancouver  Island),  410 
Catalana,  Island  of  (Gulf  of  Califomia),  302 
Catalina  or  Gorda  Point  (Port  Culebra),  229 
Catalina  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  1 1 
Catalon  Island  (Gulf  of  Califomia),  301    ' 
Catharine  Point  (Patagonia),  3 
Cathedral  Mount  (Patagonia),  73 
Catherine  Point  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  43 
Cauca,  Province  of  (New  Granada),  186 
Caucahuapi  Head  (Chiloe),  89 
Caucahue  Island  (Chiloe),  92 
Caucabue  Strait  (Chiloe),  92 
Cauten  River  and  Head  (Chile),  105 
Caution,  Cape  (N.W.  America),  422 
Caxa  Chica  Rock  (Chile),  131 
Caxa  Grande  Rock  (ChUe),  132 
Cayambe  Urcu  Mountain  (Andes),  188 
Cayetano  Island  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Cayetano  Island  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  27 
Caylin  (Cbiloe),  97 

Cayuela  Entrance  (Vancouver  Island),  414 
Cebaco  Islands  (Central  America),  219 
Cedros  or  Cerros  Is.  (Lower  California),  310 
Cenizas  or  S.  Hilario  Island  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), 311-2 
Centinela  Point  (Chiloe),  9S 
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Geuliuela  Point  (CLiloe),  98 

Ceniinela,  Point  (Guajr«]uU  Hirer),  IM 

Centnl  AmcricsiiiT  GTialeiiinla,333 

Cermbo  IsIanO  (Guiruf  Calilbmia),  303 

Cerro  de  las  Animas,  1 91 

Ccrro  de  In  Gigmia..  El  (Gulf  of  ColiJuiiiia.), 

302 
Cerro  Azul  (Peru),  161 
Ccno  del  Guatco  (Chile),  139 
Cetros  or  Cedios  Isluid  (Lowei  CtUfonua), 

310 
Chacalu  (Mexico),  277 
Chacftusi  (Peru).  1>4 
Cbaeao  N&rrowi  (Cbi]oe),dl 
Chacon,  Cape  de  (KuKiisn  America)  442 
ChngBinil  Island  (Aleulian  Islauds),  910 
Chaktolinioul  Bay  (Rimiiin  America),  &33 
ChalaPuiDl  (Peru),  150 
Challenger,  wreck  of  HM.S.  (Chile),  106 
Chalmers,  Port  (Prince  Willimm'a  Sound), 

462 
ChatnelU  ot  BMario,  Bio  del  (Mexico),  387 
Chametla,  HillocU  of  (Mexico),  287 
Chamisso  Island  (Russian  America),  S44-5 
Chancay,  Bay  of  (Peru),  170 
Chancery  Point  (Tierrs  del  Fucgo),  68 
Cbanchan  Cove  (Chile),  105 
CbaSeial,  Purtof  (Chile),  127 
Changarni  Islet  (Panama  Baj),  217 
Channel's  Mouth  (Palagonia),  76 
Chanticleer  Island  (Ticrra  del  Fuego),  bi 
Chaolsknds  (Peru),  176 
Chapline  or  Tchaplin,  Cape  (Siberia),  909 
Charles  Isknda  (Strait  of  Mngalhaens),  37 
Charles  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  6€ 
Charles's  Islands  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),26 
Chasco,  CovB  of  (Cbile),  131 
Chatham  lalaud  (Palagonia),  »2 
Chatham  Strait  (Russian  Americn),  494 
Chatham,  Port  (RusHan  America),  4H4 
Chatham,  Poiul  (N.W.  America),  401 
Chatham  9  Sound  (N.W.  America),  430 
Cfaaugues  lalaods  (Cbiloe),  f)2-3 
Chnulin  Islands  (Chitoe),  97 
CliHulinec  Islaad  (Chiluc),  !)S 
Chavini  Point  (Peru),  156 
Chajhuao  Point  (Cliiloe).  97 
Chajlaime  Point  (Palagonia),  86 
Cheap  Channel  (Patagonia),  77 
Cheapa,  Province  of  (Bfexico),  257 
Clienpo  River  (Panamii  Bav),  211 
Checu,  Mines  of  (Andes),  103 
ChelegholT  Lake  (Russian  Amenca),  528 
Cbeligfaoff  Strait  (Aliaska  Feniiuula),  494 
Chelin  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Chenoke  or  Chenook    Point  and  Village 

(Columbia  River),  360 
ChepilloorChepelio  Island  (Panamt  Bay), 

211 
ChequelAQ  (Mexico),  273 
CheatakoS  Islet  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  536 
CbestokoTa  River  (Sea  of  Okhottk),  613 
Cheuranaila,  Bay  of  (Peru),  145 
Chicapa  River  (Mexico),  2W 


Chicai«ne  FoiDt  (Central  Americ«X  341 
Chicareue,   La  Playelu  de    (Central  Ame- 
rica), 244 
Chicha^ff  Island  (Sitka  Islands),  4A8 
Chichaldiii&koi  Volcano  (Ounimack  Is.),  504 
Chiclikoff,  Cape  (Ounimack  Island),  594 
Chickceles    or   Chicaylis    River    (Oregon), 

370-1 
Chidhuapi  Island  (Cbiloe),  9S 
Chigab  Island  (Jesso  Isknd),  639 
Chigua  Loco  Cote  (Chile),  123 
Cliibuahua,  Province  of  (Mexico),  38V 
Chikotan     or    Tscbikolan     Island     (Kvnk 

Islands),  600 
Chiica  Point  and  Port  (Peru),  163 
Chill',  Republic  of,  100 
Cbilen  Bluff  (Cliiloe),  92 
Chileno  Point  (Peru),  144 
Chilhal  Village  (Busman  Ameriea),  456 
Chilian,  Peak  of  (Andes),  102 
Cliiloe,  Island  of  (Cbile).  »7 
Chimborazo,  Mounlaiu  (Andes),  187 
Chirabote  (Peru),  175 
Chimu,  Valley  of  (Peru),  176 
Chiucha  Islands  (Pern),  160 
Chinook    or   Chenoke    Point    and  ViU»^ 

(Columbia  Biver),  300 
Chinquiquira  Bivet  (Colombia),  207 
Chipana,  Bay  of  (Pera),  144 
Chipicani,  Nerado  of  (Andes),  14U 
Chipounsky,  see  Shipounskoi  (Kanilscbalka). 

594 
Chiquirin  ot  Chicanne  Pmot  (Centnl  Ame- 
rica). 242 
Chiriqui,  Mountain  of  (Central  Amerii-B>,336 
Chisinche,  Alto  de  (Andes),  187 
Chiswell  Isles  (Ruasiau  America),  483 
Chiut  Island  (ChUoe),  96 
Chivilingo  River  (Chile),  108 
Choeo,  District  of  (Columbiuj,  207 
Chocu  Mountains  (Andes),  188 
Chocoy  Head  (Chiloe),  91 
Chogon  Point  (Chiloe),  92 
Choiseul  Bay  (Strait  of  Mu^lhaeus),  27 
Cholmondetey  Sound  (Rus^n  America),  442 
Choraache  (Peru),  116 
Chunjnck  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  494 
Chonga,  Cerro  del  (Mexico),  265 
Chonos  Arcliipelago  (Patagonia),  83—86 
Chonlales  (Cential  America),  334 
Chopkod  River  (Kamlscbalka),  593 
Chorillo  (Peru),  163 

C'horis  Peninsula  (Busaian  America),  544 
Choros  Point  (Chile),  127 
ChotoB  Bank  (Concepcion  Bay),  109 
ChiiMin  or  Tchosan  Hatbour  (Japan),  643 
Choumaguine  or  Schumagin  Sound  (Aliuka 

Peninsula),  498 
Chramtschcuko  Bay  (Russian  America^,  530 
Chramischenko  Island  (Siberia),  565 
Christian's  Sound  (Rusdan  America),  440  J 
Chrisanas  Sound  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  Sfi. 
Christopher  Point  (Vancouver  IsUad),  4 
Chunpa,  River  (Chile),  123 
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Chulin  Island  (Chiloe),  96 
Chuloteca  River  (CcDtral  America),  342 
CbungaTa  Mount  (Andes),  149 
Chungrunga  Island  (Chile),  126 
Chupador  Inlet  (Gua^quil  Biver),  190 
Chupador,  Liule  Point  (Guayaquil  RiTer), 

195 
Church  Rock,  The  (Chile),  1 13 
Church,  Cape  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Chumica,  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  36 
Ciervo,  Island  of  (Mexico),  290 
Cinaloa  or  Sinaloa  River  (Mexico),  297 
Cirujano  Island  (Patagonia),  78 
Citera  (Colombia),  208 
Clalam  Indians  (De  Fuca  Strait),  378 
Clapperton  Inlet  (Patagonia),  80 
Clarence,  Port  (Behring^s  Strait),  537 
Clarence  Islands  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  25 
Clarence  Strait,  Duke  of  (Russian  America), 

441 
Classet,  Cane  (Oregon),  374 
Classet  Village  (Oregon),  374 
aatsop  Village  (Colombia  River),  360 
Clayoquot  Sound  (Vancouver  Island),  413 

Clearbottom  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  58 

Clements  Island  (Patagonia),  85 

Clerke  or  Sl  Lawrence  Island  (Behring's 
Sea),  578 

Clerke,  Port  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  61 

Cliff  Cove  (Patagonia),  84 

Climate,  Sea  of  Behring,  582,  585 

Climate,  Chile,  101 

Climate,  Upper    California    317;     Lov^er 
California,  296 

Climate,  Guatemala,  225 

Climate,  Japan,  625 

Climate,  Awatska  Bay  and  Kamtschatka, 
&c.,  602 

Climate,  Mexico,  West  coast,  256 

Climate,  Panama,  209 

Climate,  Patagonia,  West  coast,  69 

Climate,  Peru,  140 

Climate,  San  Bias  (Mexico),  285 

Climate,  Staten  Island,  46 

Climate,  Vancouver  Island  (N.W.  America), 
392 

Cloak  Bay  (Queen  Charlotte  Island),  435 

Clonard  Bay  (Queen  Charlotte  Island),  435 

Coaguanaja  River  (Mexico),  274 

Coal,  Aliaska  Peninsula  (Russian  America), 
499 

Coal,  Cape  Beaufort  (Russian  America),  549 

Coal,  Chiloe,  88 

Coal,  Columbia  River  (Oregon),  307 

Coal,  Concepcion  (Chile),  109 

Coal,  Cook's  Inlet,  485,  487 

Coal,  Icy  Cape  (Russian  America),  559 

Coal,  Island  of  Kiusiu  (Japan),  940 

Coal,   Krenitzin   Island    (Aleutian    Archi- 
pelago),  505 

Coal,  Vancouver's  Island,  408 

Coal  Bay  (Cook's  Islet),  485 

Coalcaman,  Rio  (Mexico),  274 

Cobija  or  La  Mar  (Bolivia),  143 


Cocale  Head  (Chile),  105 

Cochinos  Islet  (Chiloe),  90 

Cochrane,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

480 
Cockburn  Channel  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  19 
Cocos  Bay  (Port  Culebra),  229 
Cocotue  Head  (Chiloe),  89 
Coffin,  Mount  (Oregon),  367 
Coffin  Rock  (Columbia  River),  368 
Cogimies  Shoals  (Colombia),  203 
Coke,  Point  (Russian  America),  452 
Colan  (Peru),  181 

Colanche  River  (Guayaquil  River),  198 
Colcura  (Chile),  108 
Coles  Point  (Peru),  150 
Colima,  Volcan  de  (Mexico),  274-5 
Colima,  City  of  (Mexico),  275 
Colita  Island  (Chiloe),  97^ 
Coliumo,  Bay  of  (Chile),  113 
College  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  06 
Collie,  Cape  (Russian  America),  550 
Colnett,  Cape  (Lower  California),  312 
Colnett,  Cape  (Staten  Island),  48 
Colnett  Strait  (Japan),  642 
Colnett's  Island  (Japan),  643 
Colocao  Heights  (Chile),  108 
Colorada,  Punta  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
Colorado,  Rio  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Colombia,  Republic  of,  185 
Colpoys,  Point  (Russian  America),  445 
Colseed  Inlet  (Oregon),  384 
Columbia  Islands  (Panama  Bay),  212 
Columbia  River,  The  (Oregon),  357 
Col  worth,  Cape  (Patagonia),  80 
Commander  islands  (Sea  of  Behring),  583 
Commencement  Bay  (Admiralty  Inlet),  381 
Company  Point  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Comptroller's  Bay  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

477 
Comptroller's  Bay  (Russian  America),  476 
Compu  Inlet  (Chiloe),  97 
Comte    Heiden   or  Izenbek   Bay  (Aliaska 

Peninsula),  524-5 
Concepcion  Strait  (Patagonia),  82 
Concepcion  Bay  (Chile),  109 
Concepcion  Strait  (Patagonia),  80 
Conception,  Point  (Upper  California),  324 
Concha  or  Harwood's  Island  (N.W.  Ame- 
rica), 398 
Conchagua  or  San  Carlos  (Central  America), 

241 
Conchagua  or  Fonseca  Gulf  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 240 
Conchali  Bay  (Chile),  123 
Conclusion  Island  (Russian  America),  445 
Conclusion,  Port  (Russian  America),  456 
Concon  Point  and  Rocks  (Chile),  121 
Condado  Bank  (Panama  Bay),  217 
Condesa  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Cone  Creek  (Patagonia),  83 
Concjo  Islet  (Central  America),  242 
Congo  River  (Panam&  Bay),  210 
Constantine    Harbour    (Prince    William's 
Sound),  477 
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Constantiue,  Cape  (Russian  America),  628 

(^onstitucion  (Chile),  114 

Constitucion  Road  (Bolivia),  142 

Convents  Hill  (Patagonia),  3 

Conversion  Point  (Upper  California),  322 

Coolc  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 

Cook,  Port  (Staten  Island),  47 

Cook's  Inlet  (Russian  America),  485 

Copiapo  (Chile),  131 

Copper  or  Medny  Island  (Sea  of  Behring), 

584 
Copper  Cove  (Bolivia),  144 
Coquils  River  (Oregon),  355 
Coquimbo  or  La  Serena  (Chile),  124 
Coquimbo,  Herradura  de  (Chile),  124 
CoTCobado  Mountain  (Andes),  87 
Corcovado  Gulf  (Chiloe),  89 
Cordes  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  24 
Cordonazo  de  San  Francisco  (Mexico),  see 

Winds 
Cordon  Island  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Cordova,  Port  (Prince  William's  Sound),  478 
Cordova  Islet  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Comejo  Point  (Peru),  153 
Comejos  Islet  (Peru),  173 
Comwallis,  Point  (Russian  America),  449 
Corona  Head  (Chiloe),  89 
Coronados  Islets  (Upper  California),  317 
Coronados,  Is.  of  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
Coronation  Island  (Russian  America),  447 
Coronel  Point  (ChUe),  108 
Coronel  Point  (Chiloe),  91 
Coronilla  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Coroumilla  Point  (Valparaiso),  1 15 
Corral  Fort  (Valdivia^,  104 
Corrientes,  Cape  (Colombia),  207 
Corrientes,  Cape  (Mexico),  276 
Curso,  Cape  or  Mount  (Patagonia),  73 
CoTso,  Cape  (Magdalena  Bay),  308 
Cortado,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  37 
Cortes  Island  (N.W.  America),  400 
Cortes,  Seaof,  or  Gulf  of  California  (Mexico), 

295 
Corvetana,  La  (Mexico),  276 
Coseguina  Volcano  (Central  America),  240 
Cotamyts  River  (Oregon),  355 
Cotocache  Mountain  (Andes),  188 
Cotopaxi  Volcano  (Andes),  187 
Coulgiack  Island  (CooVs  Inlet),  487 
Countess,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

481 
Couverden,  Point  (Russian  America), 459 
Coventry  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  24 
Cowlitz  River  (Oregon),  367 
Cox  Island  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Cox,  Port  (Vancouver  Island),  414 
Coyuca,  Beaches  of  (Mexico),  273 
Coyuca,  Paps  of  (Mexico),  270,  273 
Craig,  Point  (Russian  America),  444 
Crescent  Bay  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Cresciente  Island  (Magdalena  Bay),  306 
Crcston  Island  (Mexico),  287, 289 
Crillon,  Mount  (Russian  America),  462 
Crillon,  Cape  (Saghalin),  623 


Croker  Peninsula  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  tIS 

Crooked  Reach  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  29 

Crooze's  Island  (Sitka  Islands),  457 

Cross,  Cape  (Russian  America),  462 

Cross  Sound  (RussiaD  America),  461 

Cruz  de  la  Ballena,  Point  (Chile),  122 

Cucao,  District  of  (Chiloe),  89 

Cucao  Bay  and  Heights  (Chiloe),  B9 

Cuello  Point  (ChUfie),  97 

Cuenza,  VaUey  of  (Andes),  187 

Cuevas,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  37 

Culebra,  Port  (Central  America),  339 

Culebra  Island  (Panama  ^j)>  217 

Culebias  Point  (Peru),  173 

Culiacan  (Merico),  296 

Culiacan,  River  (Mexico),  197 

Cullin,  Island  of  (Chiloe),  99 

Culross,  Point  (Prince  William's  Somid),480 

Cumba  River  (Peru),  149 

Cumming,  Point  (N.W.  AroericaX  ^^ 

Cundinamarca,  Prorince  of  (New  Gnumda), 

186 
Cupica  or  Tnpica  (Cdombia),  207 
Curauma  Head  (ValpftiaiBo),  115 
Curaumilla  Point  (VupaxaiBo),  115 
Cutler  Channel  (Patagonia),  81 
Cyprees  Point  (Upper  Cali&mia),  d39 
Cyprees  IsUnd  (Oregon),  387 

Dagua  River  (Colombia),  207 

Dahap  Inlet  (Oregon\  384 

Dalcahue  (Chiloe^  93 

Dallas  Point  (Chile),  131 

Dalrymple,  Cape  (Saghsdin),  631 

Damas  Bay  (Quibo  Island),  219 

Dame,  Point  (Upper  California),  321 

Dangereuse  Rock  (Saghulin),  ^3 

Danville,  Cape  (Japan),  640 

Danzantes,  Isle  de  los  (Gulf  of  California), 

302 
Darby  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  36 
Darby,  Cape  (Russian  America),  635 
Darca  Point  (Concepcion  Bay),  112 
Dardo  Head  (Peru),  168 
Dark  Hill  (Patagonia),  84 
Darwin  or  Aguea  Channel  (Patagonia),  85  - 
David  Point  (Quibo  Island),  219 
Davison,  Point  (Rusaan  America),  432—442 
Dawson  Island  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Dawydoff  Ishind  (Aleutian  Islands)^  518 
Day,  Point  (N.W.  America),  425 
Dead  Tree  Island  (Patagonia), 78 
Dean  Harbour  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Deans  Canal  (N.W.  America),  426 
Deceit  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  33 
Deceit  Cape  (Russian  America),  542 
Deceit  or  Mistaken  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego), 

54 
Deception  Passage  (Oregon),  385 
Decision,  Cape  (Russian  America^  447 
Deep  water  Sound  (Tierra  del  Fue^^),  0 
Deep  Harbour  (Patagonia),  80  '• 

Deep-sea  Bluff  (New  Hanover),  405  -   i* ^ 
Definnpe,  Point  (Admiralty  Inlet),  381- *«' 
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De  Fuea  Stnit  (N.W.  Amehca),  J73.  414     , 
Deluoff  Islkodi  (Aleutian  Isluids),  610        ' 
Delarovskirii  (Aliaska  Peainsuta),  4!)0 
Delgaaa  Poiot  (Mag:datena  Bsj),  306 
Delgada,  Point  (Suait  of  Magalbaeui),  7 
Delgado,  Point  (Upper  CaliTomia),  34fi 
Delicada  Point  (Chile),  106 
Delisle,  Cape  (SwhaliD),  630 
IM  Mar,  Hacienda  (Mexico),  387 
Del  Pilmito,  Hacienda  (Mexioa),  387 
Denbigh,  Cape  (Bunian  America),  SM 
Dabiiukti  Stnit  (Aleutian  Archipelago}, 

605 
Detcarte  Point  (Cenlral  America),  330 
Dewado,  Cape  (Tieria  del  Fuego),  68 
Deeertores  Islands  (Cliiloe),  9S 
Dewlada,  Cape  (Cenlral  America),  333-4 
Deaolation  Sound  (N.W.  America),  396 
Desolation,  Cape  ('Fiena  del  Fueg^),  63 
Despenia  Island  (Central  America),  330 
Deatruclimi  Iiland  (Oregon),  379 
Detif  Point  (Chiloe),  95 
Deril's  Bann  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  60 
Deril'g  Peak  (Peru),  163 
De  Vriet,  Strait  of  (Kurile  IslandK),  606 
Dezima,  Itland  of  (Japan),  647 
Diamante  Point  (Mexico),  368 
Diana  bland*  (Patagonia),  61 
Diana  Strait  (Kunle  iBlands),  608 
Diana  Peak  (Paiiixonia),  70 
Diavolo,  Siena*  (Oppet  Califbrnia),  337 
Dick,  Port  (RuEnao  America),  484 
Diego  Ramirez  Islands  (TieiiadelFuego),57 
Digges's  Sound  or  Bay  (Ruuian  America), 

473 
Dighton  OoTC  (Barbaia  Channel),  23 
Dinero,  Mount  (Patagonia),  A 
Dinner  Cafe  (Barbara  Channel),  23 
Diomede  Iiknds  (Bebring'a  Strait),  539 
DirecUon  Bluff  (Awabtka  Ba;),  601 
Direction  Blaff  (Peru),  167 
Direction  Islands  or  Etangelliu  (Strait  of 

Magalhtens),  38 
Direction  Hills  (Patagonia),  6 
Disappointment,  Cape  (Oregon),  309 
Discurer;  or  Nuniwack   Island   (Biusian 

America),  631 
Discoverj,  Port  (De  Fuca  Strait),  377 
DiKovetj  Passage  (N.W.  America),  400 
Dislocation  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  66 
Division,  Mount  (Peru),  176 
Dixon's  Channel  (N.W.  America),  436 
Dodo-rima  Island  (Japanese  Creek),  633 
DoBa    Sebastiana    or     Carelmapu     Islets 

(Chiloe),  90 
Duiia  Uaxia,  Table  of  (Peta),  tA6 
.  Dolw  Paiila,.£ilero  (BMlejo),  336 
Dona  Sebastiana  Islet  (Chile),  103 
Don  Diego,  Port  (Mexioo),  960 
Don  Uanin  Iilaod  (Pern),  171 
Doris  Cova  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Donnidu  Rook  (Chile),  JOS 
Dos  Hcrmanos  Idan<k  (Strait  or  Uagal- 
baeD*),.36 


DoDgandsha,  Cape  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  616 
Dougangea  Island  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  61ft 
Douglas    or   San   Carlos   Island    (Bossian 

America),  448 
Douglas,  Cape  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  406 
Donglas  Island  (Russian  America),  464 
Douglas,  Cape  (Cook's  Inlet)  480 
Dovns  Point  (Saghalin),  630 
Dragon  Rocks  (Oregon)  348 
Drake  Harbour  (Upper  California),  343 
Drorianala  Core  (Oumuack  Island),  609 
Duck  Harbour  (Patagonia),  70 
Duff  Point  {Vancouver  Island),  406 
Duke  of  Clarence  Stnil  (Rusdan  America), 

441 
Dulce,  OulT  of  (Central  America),  326 
Duncan  Harbour  (Patagonia),  70 
Duncan's  Canal  (Rustian  America),  444 
Duncan  Bock  (Patagonia),  ?0 
Duncan  Rock  (Oregon),  374 
Dundaa  Island  (N.W.  America),  430 
Dundee  Book  (Patagonia),  74 


Duntzc  Head  (Vancourer  Idandj,-I17 
Du    Petit  Thouars  Chantwl    (Magdalena 

Baj),  306 
Durango,  Protinceof  (Meiioo),  388 
Djer,  Cape  (Rusoan  America),  648 
D;er,  Cape  (FaUgonia),  74 
Dynele;  Sound  (Cockbum  Channel),  30 
Djneley  Ba;  (Patagonia)  73-4 
Djnevor  CaMle  (Strait  of  Hagalhaens),  38 

Eagle  Ba;  (Stnit  of  Magalhaens),  16 
Earle  Cove  (Barbara  ChamMl),  33 
East  Cape  of  Asia  (Behiing'*  Strait),  M3 
East  Foreland  (Cook's  Inlet),  467 
East  Furies  (Tierra  del  Fnego),  30 
Earthquake*,  Fern,  141 
Earthquake,  Concepcion  (Chile),  113 
EcheniquG,  Puint  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

63 
Ecuador,  Bepublio  of  (Colombia),  186 
EJgeoumbe,  Cape  and  Motmt(Sitkaldanda), 

464 
Edgecumbe,Cape  and  Mount  (Sitka Islands) 

466 
Edgeworth  Cape  (Barbara  Channel),  23 
Edii  Hook  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Edmund,  Point  (N.W.  America),  424 
Edward,  Cape  (Sitka  Islands),  4«3 
Edward,  Point  (N.W.  America),  436 
Egmtcha  River  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  613 
Egg  Island  (Buirian  America),  634 
Egg  Isleu  (Ounalashka  Island),  606 
Ego^Toskul  (Oumnack  Island],  609 
Egvekinot  Bajr  (Siberia),  676 


Ekarma  Island  (Kurile  Ishinds),  606 
Ekeptagh  River  (Siberia),  S63 
Eld's  Island  (Oregon),  370 
Eld's  Inlet  (Fuget  Sound),  381 
Heanor^  Cove  (Rottian  America),  473 
40 
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Elena,  Point  Santa,  and   Bay  (Ouayaqnil 

BWer),  196 
Elephant  Point  (Russian  America),  543 
£1  Fiajle  Rock  (Chile),  108 
Eliza  Bay  (Cockbam  Channel),  20 
Elisabeth  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Elizabeth,  Cape  (Saghalin),  618 
Elizabeth,  Cape  (Russian  America),  484 
Elizabelh  Island  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  9 
Ellice,  Point  (Columbia  River),  361 
Ellis,  Point  (Russian  America),  449 
El  Morion,  or  St.  David's  Head  (Strait  of 

Magalhaens),  29 
El  Platina  Mountains  (Central  America), 

232 
Elpynghyn  Mountain  (Siberia),  567 
Elrington,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

481 
Elson  Bay  (Rusrian  America),  552 
El  Viejo  Volcano  (Central  America),  288 
Elvira,  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  26 
Elwha,  River  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Emma  Harbour  (Siberia),  571 
Emua-en  Point  (Siberia),  562 
Endermo  Harbour  (JesBo);lsland),  630 
Engano,  Cabo  del  (Sitka  Islands),  466 
Enganno  or  Deceit,  Cape  (Tierra  ael  Fuego), 

54 
Engaoughin,  Port  of  (Siberia),  576 
Englefidd  Bay  (Queen  Charlotte  Island),  434 
English  Cove  (Peru),  150 
English  Creek  (Chile),  106 
English  Narrows  (Patagonia),  83 
Enmelian,  Cape  (Siberia),  572 
Enneeapah    or   Anacapes    Island    (Upper 

California),  326 
Entrada  Point  (Magdalena  Bay),  306 
Entrade  de  Heceta  (Oregon),  364 
Epiphany,  Port  of  the  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Equipalito  Rock  (Gulf  of  California),  301 
Ernest's  Sound,  Prince  (Russian  America), 

443 
Eroen  or  Evosn,  Cape  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Eroro  Island  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Erou  Island  (Japanese  Archipelago),  628 
Esarmi  Point  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Esame  or  Jesan,  Cape  (Nippon),  633 
Escape  Point  (Russian  America),  44 1 
Escarp^,  Cape  (Kodiack  Islands),  492 
Eschevan  or  Zipegua  Island  (Mexico),  261 
Eschscholtz  Bay  (Russian  America),  542 
Esclavos,  Rio  de  los  (Central  America),  249 
Escuintla,  Province  of(Central  America),  249 
Esmeraldo  River  and  Town  (Colombia),  205 
Espagnole  Riviere,  or  Rio  Colorado  (Gulf  of 

CaHfomia),  299 
Espanola  Point,  191 

Espenburg.  Cape  (Russian  America),  541 
Esperanza  Inlet  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Esperanza  Island  (Patagonia),  82 
Espinosa  Arm  (Vancouver  Island),  410 
Espinosa  Ridge  (Concepcion  Bay),  111 
Espiritu  SantOy  Cape  (Patagonia),  3 
E^irita  Santo,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  43 


Esposicion  Island  (Central  Ameriea),  S42 
Esquimalt  or  Sqoimalt  Harboar  (Vaaooaier 

Island),  417 
Essington,  Port  (N.W.  America),  428, 430 
EstagiuUas  Point  (Chile),  103 
Estapa  (Mexico),  274 
Estero  Do&a  Paula  (Bealgo),  285 
Estero  Basin  (N.W.  America),  403 
Estero  del  Arsenal  de   San  BJaa  (W,  ea 

Mexico),  284 
Estero  Real  (Central  America),  242-S 
Esteros  Bay  and  Point  (Upper  CaHfenia), 

327 
Estevan  Channel  (PatagmiiaX  80 
Esther  Island  (Prince  William's  SoaBd),480 
Estrada  Rock  (Mexico),  274 
Estrada,  Port  (Queen  Cbarlotte  Island),  435 
Estrecho  de  San  Pablo  (Upper  Galifimua), 

341 
Estrete  Island  (Mexioo\  300 
Etches,  Port  (Prince  William'^  Sonncp^  477 
Etelkouium  Bay  (Siberia),  675 
Eten  Point  (Peru),  179 
Etoline  Strait  (Rusriaa  America),  531 
Etoline,  Cape  (Rosrian  America),  520 
Euston  Bay  (Tierra  dd  Fnara),  65 
Euston  Opening  (Stmit  of  Magalbaens),  28 
Evangelists,  The,  or  Isles  of  Direction  (Suait 

of  Magalhaens),  38 
Evdokeeff  Islands  (Aliaaka  Pteninaola),  496 
Evouts  Isles  (TIerm  dd  Fuego),  63 
Evratschey  Island  (Kodiack  IdmidaX  494 

Facunda  Cape  (Japan),  648 

Fairway  Isles  (Pata^ponia),  80 

Fairway  Rock,  or  Oo-glie-e-ak   (Bduing^ 

Strait),  540 
Fairweather,  Cape  (Patagonia),  3 
Fairweather,  Mount  (Russian  America),  468 
Fakarero  Island  (JqMoiese  ArcbipelagD),  698 
Fallos  Channel  (Patagonia),  7%  75 
Falsa  Point  (Chile),  103 
False  Cape  (Tiena  del  Fnego),  57 
False  Cape  Horn  (Tierra  del  Fuego\  66 
False  Point  (Bolivia),  148 
Falso,  Puerto  (Upper  Califomia),  317 
Famisaky  or  Kagul  Cape  (Japan),  642 
Fanshaw,  Point  (Russian  Amorioa),  450 
Farallones,  The  (Upper  California),  338, 343 
Farallones  Alijos  "Bocka  (Lower  Galilbmia), 

309 
Farallon  Rook  (Panam4  Bay),  216 
Fatsirio    or    Fatsizioo    Island    (Ji^anese 

Islands),  634 
Favida  or  Texada  IsUnd,  397 
Feklistoff  Island  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  615 
Felipe  de  Jesus,  San  (Golf  of  Calilbniia), 

300 
Felipe,  Point  (Upper  California),  323 
Felix,  Point  (Strait  of  MagalhaensX  36 
Fermin,  Point  (Upper  Calilbmia),  331  ,^  j 
Fernando  de  Magalhaens,  Hirtoiy  ^'i($ 

Voyage,  I  ,.j„^ 

Ferrer  Cove  (Vancouver  Island),  43'  ^  w 
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Fenol,  Bay  of  (Peru),  176 

Fida  Bnengoiio  Cape  (Japan),  643 

Fidalgo  Island  (Oregon),  386 

Fidalgo.  Port  (Prince  William's   Sound), 

478-9 
Field's  Bay  (Barbara  Channel),  21 
Fife's  Passage  or  Sound  (New  Hanover),  406 
Figasi-sima  Island  (Japan),  644 
Fima-sima  Island  (Japan),  640 
Uncham  Islands  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  66 
Fira-to,  Firando  or  Fyrando  (Japan),  646 
First  Narrow  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  6 
Fisago-sima  Island  (Japan),  644 
Fisen,  Bay  (Japan),  640 
Kigaid  Island  (Vaneonrer  Island),  417 
Fish  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  9 
Fishei^s  Canal  (N.W.  America),  426 
fisherman's  Cove  (N.W.  America),  427 
Flamenco  Bay  (Chile),  136 
Flat  Bay  (Saghalin),  620 
Flattery,  Cape  and  Bocks  (Oregon),  373 
Flinn  Sound  (Patagonia),  76 
FitzOibbon  Point  (Russian  America),  437 
Fitzhugh's  Sound  (N.W.  America),  423 
FitzBoy  Island  (Cockbum  Channel),  19 
FitzRov  Channel  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Five  Hummocks  Point  (Lower  California), 

311 
Fizen,  Province  of  (Japan),  643 
Flores  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Florida    Blanca,    Cape  (Queen    Charlotte 

Island),  436 
Foca  Point  (Peru),  181 
Foggy  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  496 
P<>fi>Ky  ^^  (Russian  America),  438 
Fogs  on  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 40 
Fonseca  or  Conchagua  Oolf  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 240 
Forelius  Peninsula  (Patagonia),  78 
Fore-top,  The  (Valparaiso),  116 
Forrestei^s  or  San  Carlos  Island  (Russian 

America),  448 
Forsyth  Island  (Bolivia),  142 
Fort  George  or  Astoria  (Columbia  River),  361 
Fort  Bluff  (Mexico),  279 
Fortescue  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  24-6 
Fortune  Bay  (Patagonia),  81 
Foukai-Yerioumi  Channel  (Japan),  638 
Foukouaka  Bay  (Japan),  640 
Foulweather  Bluff  (Admiralty  Inlet),  379 
Foul  weather,  Cape  (Oregon),  366 
Four  Brothers  or  Quatre   Fr^res   Islands 

(Kurile  Islands),  608 
Four  Mountains,  Islands  of  the  (Aleutian 

Isknds),  610 
Fox,  Cape  (Russian  America),  438 
Fox,  Cape  (N.W.  America),  432 
Fox  Islands  (Aleutian  Archipelago),  603 
Fox  Bay  (Chile),  1 13 
Fran^ais,  Baie  des  (Russian  AmericaX  462 
Francis  Point  (Oregon),  387 
Franklin,  Point  (Rusnan  America),  661 
Fraser  River  (N.W.  Ameiica),  398 


Frazer  Island  (Vancouver  Idand),  416 
Frederick,  Point  (Queen  Chariotte  Island), 

436 
Frederick,  Port  (Russian  America),  461 
Frederick's,  Prince,  Sound  (Russian  Ame- 
rica), 449 
Freemantle,  Port  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

479 
Freshwater  Bay  (De  Fuca  Strait),  876 
Freshwater  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  11 
Friar's  Hill  (Patagonia),  3 
Friendly  Cove  (Nootka  Sound),  412 
Fronton  Reef  (Concepcion  Bay),  111 
Fronton  Island  (CaUao),  168 
Fro  ward.  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  17, 

23 
Fuca,  Strait  of  Juan  de  (N.W.Aroerica),414 
Fuegians,  Description  of,  2 
Fuego,  Volcan  de  (Central  America),  262 
Fuerte,  Rio  del  (Gulf  of  California),  296-7 
Fuerte,  El,  or  Calbuco  (Chiloe),  98 
Puerto  Viejo  Cove  (Chile),  108 
Fukaj6  (Japan),  644 
Funetsuki  Bav  (Japanese  Ishinds),  636 
Fureck,  Port  (Jesso  Island),  629 
Furies,  East  aud  West  (Tierm  del  Fuego),  20 
Furies  Rocks,  East  and  West  (Tiem  del 

Fuego),  64 
Fury  Island  and  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego), 

64 
Fury  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20 
Fur^  Peaks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  64 
Fusi,  Mount  (Japanese  Islands),  634<6 

Oabriel  Channel  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Oalao,  Boca  del  (Guayaquil  River),  193 
Galapaffos  Islands  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Galera  Island  (Panamli  ^^y)^  ^12 
Galera,  Punta  de  la  (Chile),  103 
Galera  Point  (Callao),  168 
Galera  Point  (ColombiaX  204 
Galiano    and   Valdes    Islands    (Vancouver 

Island),  408 
Gallant,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  26 
Gallegos,  Cape  (Patagonia),  83 
Gallegos  River  (Patagonia),  3 
Gallo  Point  (ChUe),  1 14 
Gallo  Island  (Colombia),  206 
Gamaley,  Cape  (Japan),  637 
Gambler,  Point  (Russian  America),  462 
Gamble,  Port  (Oregon),  383 
Garoboa  River  (Chiloe),  94 
Gap  Peak  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  7 
Garachina,  Point  (Panatai&  Bay),  210 
Garden  Island   (Prinoe  William's  Sound), 

477 

•  

Gardner,  Point  (Russian  America),  449-60 
Gardner,  Port  (Or^n),  384 
Gardners  Canal  (N.W.  America),  427, 
Garita,  Monro  de  (Peru),  176 
Garnet,  Point  (Russian  America),  644 
Garrido  Island  (Patagonia),  86 
Garrobo  Island  (Central  America),  242 
Garzos  Point  (Concepcion  Bay),  1 10 
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GasUm  Bay  (Oregon),  367 
Gavareah,  Cape  (Awauka  Ba^),  596 
Gente  Grande  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

10 
George's,  King,  Archipelago  (Biusian  Ame- 
rica), 461 
George's  Idand,  Tres  Marias  (Mexico),  277 
George,  Cape  (Patagonia),  70 
Gil,  Isk  dc  (N.W.  America),  427-8 
Gila,  Rio  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Gilbert  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Giquilisco  Port,  or  Triunfo  de  los  Libres 

(Central  America),  244 
Glacier  Sound  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  35 
Glascott  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  17 
Glasenapp  Harbour  (Siberia),  568 
Glaa^nap  or  Mitkoff,  Cape  (Aliaska  Penin- 
sula), 524 
Glouboluuia  Bay  (Atkha  Island),  514 
Gloucester,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  65-6 
Gloutokaia  Co?e  (Ounmack  Island),  509 
Gobemador  Hill,  or  Cerro  Veide  (Chile), 

120,  122 
Godoy  Point  (ChUe),  103 
Gold-dust  Isle  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  59  - 
Golenicbtcbeff,  Cape  (Karaghinsky  Island), 

589 
Goletas  Channel  (Vancouver  Island),  408 
Golovatcheff,  Cape  (Sagbalin),  619 
Golownin  Bay  (Russian  America),  535 
Golownin  Strait  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Gomez,  or  Azade,  Island  of  (Mexico),  291 
Gonzales  Head  (Valdiria),  104 
Gonzalez  Narrows  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 27 
Gonzalo,  Point  (Vancouver  Island),  418 
Good  Harbour  (Patagonia),  76 
Good's  Bay  (Patagonia),  80 
Good  Hope,  Bay  of  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Good  Hope,  Bay  of  (Russian  America),  541 
Good   Success  JBay  and  Cape  (Tierra  del 

Fuego),  49,  51 
Good  News,  Bay  of  (Russian  America),  530 
Good  Luck  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Gorbun  Rock  (Kodiack  Islands),  492 
Gorda  Point  (Central  America),  229 
Gorda  Point  (Colombia),  205 
Gordon,  Point  (New  Hanover),  406 
Gordon  River  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Gore,  Cape  (St.  Matthew  Island),  580 
Gore,  Point  (Russian  America),  484 
Goree  Road  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  52 
Gore's  or  St.  Matthew  Island  (Sea  of  Behring), 

579 
Goreli  or  Segouam  Island  (Aleutian  Islands), 

511 
Goreloy  or  Burnt  Island  (Aleutian  Islands), 

516 
Gorgona  Island  (Colombia),  205 
Got(»,  Cape,  or  OhoReno-saki  (Japan),  644 
Goto  Islands  (Ja)'iiii),  543 
Gottsofka  River  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  611 
Goulding's  Harbour  (Sitka  Islands),  463 
Govenskoi,  Cape  (Siberia),  578 
Grace,  Puint  (Prince  William's  Sound),  481 


Gracia  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalharni),  9 
Grafton  Islands  (Tienm  del  FnagoX  tt^ 
Graham's  Harbour  (Codea  Inlet),  486 
Grajero  Point  (Lower  CalifomiaX  ^1^ 
Gramadel  Bay  (Peru),  172 
Gmnde,  Isia  (ChUe),  131 
Grantlev  Harbour  (Buasiaii  Ameriea),  538 
Graves  Island  (Tierra  del  Fueg^*),  67 
Graves,  Mount  (Strait  of  MagalfaaeosX  14 
Gravina,  Island  (Russian  America),  438 
Gravina,  Port  (Prince  William's  Sound), 478 
Gray's  Harb<mr  (Oregon),  370 
Gray's  Bay  (Columbia  River),  361 
Green  Island  (Prince  William's  Soimd),48l 
Green  Island  (Guayaquil  KirerX  194 
Greenough    Peninsula    (Strait    dP   Magal- 

haens)»  25 
Gregory  Range  (Stiait  of  MagalhaeDsX  7 
Gregory,  Cape  (Oregon),  355 
Greig,  Cape  (Aliaska  Peninsula).  527 
Greig,  Cape  (Japan),  638 
Grenada,  Town  of  (Cendral  America),  234 
Grenville's  Canal  (N.W.  America),  428 
Grenville,  Point  (Giegon),  372 
Greville  or  Tolstoy,  Cape  (Kodiack  lakands), 

493 
Grey,  Point  (New  Georgia),  394 
Grifo  or  Roqueta  Island  (Mexico),  269 
Grindall,  Point  (Russian  America),  442 
Grueso  Point  (Peru),  145 
Guabun  Head  (Chiloe).  89 
Guacalat,  River  (Central  America),  249 
Guadaloupe,  Mission  of  (Upper  California), 

327 
Guaianeco  Island  (Patagonia),  75-6 
Gualatieri  or  Sehama  Peak  (Andes),  149 
Gualillas  Pass  (Andes),  149 
Guambacho  or  Samanoo  Bay  (Pern),  174-5 
Guanaco  Point  (Tierra  del  Fuefifo),  53 
Guanape,  Hill  and  Islands  of  (Peru),  176 
Guarmey  (Peru),  172 
Guasco  or  Huasco  (Chile),  128-9 
Guano,  139, 143,  144,  149,  150,  160,  169 
Guascoma  River  (Central  America),  242 
Guatemala,  Description  of,  222 
Guatemala,  Volcan  de  (Central  America), 

246 
Guailan  (Mexico),  276 
Guatulco,  Port  (Mexico),  266 
Guayaquil  (Ecuador),  189 
Guayaquil  City  of,  192 
Guaymas  (Mexico),  297 
Guaytecas  Islands  (Patagonia),  86 
Guemas  Island  (Oregon),  387 
Guia  Narrows  (Patagonia),  82 
Guibert  or  Refunshery  Island  (Jesso),  632 
Guiranas,  Punta  de  (Unper  Cidifoniia),  317 
Guirior  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Gull  Head  (Russian  America),  542 
Gulf  of  California  (Mexico),  287  i 

Gun  Bay  (Strait  of  Ma^haens),  16        ii 

Hagemeister  IsUind  (Biisnan  Amaiai||MI 
Hahamish  Harbour  :(Oiegon),  364       i<«>|rfl 
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Half  Port  Baj  (Strait  of  BiagaUuMna),  32 

Halgan,  Cape  (Siberia),  572 

Halibut  or  Sannagh  Idand  (Aliaska  PeniB- 

sulaX  500 
Hammeraley's  Inlet  (Paget  Sound),  361 
Hamond,  Cape  (Russian  America),  476 
Hamper  Bay  (I^tagonia),  81 
Hanover  Island  (Patagonia),  80,  82 
Hans  Olason  Island  (Japanese  Archipelago), 

631 
Hanson,  Point  (Oregon),  370 
Hapana  Reach,  or  Tlupana  Arm  (Vancourer 

Island),  413 
Harbour  Islet  (Peru),  173 
Hardwicke's  Idand  (N.W.  America),  402 
Hardy  Peninsula  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  53,  56 
Hardy  Bay  (Vancouver  Island),  408 
Harmless  Point  (Peru),  157 
Haro  Strait  (Vancouver  Island),  419 
Harriet,  Point  (Cook's  Inlet),  487 
Harrington,  Point  (Russian  America),  445 
Harris,  Port  (Russian  America),  449 
Harvey  Bay  (Patagonia),  76 
Harwood's  Island  (N.W.  America),  398 
Hawkesbury's  Island  (N.W.  America),  427 
Hawkins'  Island  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

478 
Hawkin's  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  25 
Hazel,  Point  (Oregon),  384 
Hazy  Island  (Russian  America),  454 
Hector  Rock  (Chile),  107 
Heiden,  Mount  (Siberia),  576 
H^liaghyn  Bay  (Siberia),  566 
Hellyer  Kocks  (Patagonia),  84 
Heroming's  Bay  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

482 
Henderson  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  58 
Henderson's  Inlet  (Puget  Sound),  382 
Heury,  Port  (PatagoniaX  71 
Heniy,  Cape  (Queen  Charlotte's  Island),  434 
Herald  Island  (Arctic  Sea),  559 
Hermite  Isles  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  53 
Hermosillo  (Mexico),  296 
Hermoso  River  (Central  America),  242 
Hermoso,  Mono  (Lower  California),  309 
Herradura  de  Carrisal,  Bay  of  (Chile),  120 
Herradura  de  Mezillones^&y  of  ( Bolivia),l  42 
Herradura  de  Coquimbo  (Chile),  124 
Herradura  or  Pichidanque  Bay  (Chile),  122 
Hewett  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20 
Hewett  Bay  (Barbara  Channel),  21 
Hey,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound),  477 
Heywood's  Passage  (Pataconia).  81 
Hicarita  Island  (Central  America),  219 
Hicaron  or  Quicara  Island  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 219 
Hidden  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  26 
Higffins,  Point  (Russian  America),  441 
Highfield,  Point  (Russian  America),  443 
Hill's  Islands  (Barbara  Channel),^ 
Hill  Hock  (Quibo  Island),  219 
Hinchinbrook    Island    (Prince    William's 

Sound),  477 
Uippah  Island  (Queea  Chariotte  Island),  434 


Hitsou,  Cape  (Ounimaok  Island),  504 
Hobart,  Pomt  (Russian  America),  452 
Holkham  Bay  (Russian  America),  452 
Holland,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  24 
Holloway  Sound  (Patagonia),  79 
Hood's  Canal  (Oregon),  383 
Hood's  Bay  (Russian  America),  455 
Hope,  Point  (Russian  America),  547 
Hope  Harbour  (Magdalen  Sound)^18 
Hope  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  6^ 
Hope  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  59 
Hope  Bay  (Vancouver  Island),  4«)9 
Hopkins,  Point  (N.W.  America),  427 
Hoppner,  Port  (Staten  Island),  48 
Hoppner  Sound  (Patagonia),  79 
Horace  Peaks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Horadada  Island  (Callao),  168 
Horca  Hill  (Peru),  172 
Horcon  Head  (Chile),  121 
Hormigas,  The  (Peru),  169 
Horn,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  54 
Horn,  False  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  56 
Homer,  Cape  (Sagnalin),  619 
Homer,  Peak  (Japan),  640 
Hose  Harbour  fPatagonia),  81 
Hotham  Inlet  (Russian  America),  546 
Houdobin  or  Comte  Heiden  Bkj  (AUaeka 

Peninsula),  526 
Houghton,  Port  (Russian  America),  451 
Howe's  Sound  (New  Georgia),  394 
Howe,  Point  (Russian  America),  444 
Huacanec  Island  (P&tagonia),  86 
Huacas  Point  (Pera),  159 
Uuacho,  Bay  of  (Peru),  171 
Huafo  or   No-man's    Island    (Patagonia), 

85,87 
Huamblin  or  Socorro  Island  (Patagonia), 

85,86 
Huamblin  or  San  Pedro  Island  (Chiloe),  89 
Huamilulu  (Mexico),  261 
Huanaquero  Point  and  Hill  (Chile),  124 
Huanchaco  (Peru),  176 
Huanchaco  Fedk  (Pem),  178 
Huano  Creek  (Peru),  150 
Huapacho  Shoal  (Chiloe),  89,  90 
Huapilacuy  (Chiloe),  90 
Huapilinao  Head  (Chiloe),  92 
Huar  Island  (Chiloe),  99 
Huara  Islands  (Peru),  170 
Huasco  or  Guasoo  (Chile),  128-9 
Huaytecas  or  Guaytecas  Islands  (Patagonia), 

86 
Huechucneuy  Head  (Chiloe),  89 
Hueiiauca  or  Osomo  Volcano  (Chile),  99 
Hugh,  Point  (Russian  America^  452 
Huildad,  Islet  of  (ChUoe),  97 
Huilotepec  Hills  (Mexico),  260 
Humos  Cape  (ChUe),  1 13 
Hunter,  Point  (Queen  Chariotte  Island),  434 
Hunt,  Point  (N.W.  America),  429 
Hurtado  Point  (N.W.  America),  398 
Hyde,  Mount  (Tiena  del  Fuego),  54 

lutchnoi,  Cape  (AUcba  Island),  513 
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Ibbeitson's  Sound  (Queen  Charlotte  Island), 

434 
Ibbetson,  Cape  (N.W.  America),  429 
Icy  Sound  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Icj  Sound  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  35 
Icy  Bay  (Russian  America),  473 
Icy  Cape  (Russian  America),  549 
Icy  (Arctic)  or  Polar  Sea,  553 
Icy  (Arctic)  Barrier,  553 
Igatskoy  or  Ihack  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands), 

493 
Igighinskoi  or  Jieghinsky,  Onlf  of  (Sea  of 

Okhotsk),  612 
Ignacio  Bay  (Patagonia),  77 
Ignacio,  Point  and  Bock  (Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia), 297 
Igouan  (Siberia),  566 

Ihack  or  Igatskov  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Ikatun  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  501 
Iki  or  Yki  Island  (Japan),  640 
Hay  CPem),  152 
Iky  Point  (Peru),  151,  153 
Udefonso  Islands,  St  jTierra  del  Fueso),  58 
Ildefonso  or  Upright  Cape  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 35 
Ilenao  Island  (Panam&  Bay),  217 
Ilimen,  Cape  (Russian  America),  528 
Illack  Islands  (Aleutian  Islands),  517 
Ilpinskc^  Cape  (Siberia),  578 
Ilpinskoi,  Cape  (Kamtschatka),  590  * 
Imeldeb  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Imoshiri  Island  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Imou  Bouk  Lake  (Russian  America),  538 
Inchin  or  San  Fernando  Islands  (Patagonia), 

85 
Indian  Reach  (Patagonia),  83 
Indian  Cove  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  58 
Infantes,  Isle  de  los  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

27 
Ingiga  or  Fort  Jiejiginsk  (Sea  of  Okhotsk), 

613 
Inglefield,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  26 
Inlet  Bay  (Patagonia^,  81 
Inman  Bay  (Strait  or  Magalhaens),  25 
Inman,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fu^),  67 
Inskip  Islands  (Vancouyer  luand),  417 
Ipswich  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  65 
Iquique  (Peru),  145 
Ir-Kaipie  or  North  Cape  (Siberia),  562 
Isabel,  Cape  (Patagonia),  70 
Isabella  Island  (Mexico),  287,  289 
Isalco,  Volcano  of  (Central  America),  249 
Isanotskoy,  Strait  of  (Aliaska),  501 
Iscuand^  River  (Colombia),  207 
Iseno  Umi  Lake  (Japan),  635 
Island  or  Boija  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

28 
Islands,  Bay  of  (Sitka  Islands),  463 
Islas  del  Rey  (Panama  Bay),  212 
Ismenai  Islet  (Awatska  Bay),  597 
Isquiliac  Island  and  Mount  (Patavonia),  85 
Issannakh  or  Sannagh  Island  (Ahaska  Pe- 
ninsula), 601 
Isthmus  of  Ptoamft,  214 


Istapa,  PM  ofjfCentfal  Americs),  349 
Isthmus  Bajr  (Patagonia),  81 
Istmo,  Prannce  of  (New  Gfanmda),  186 
Itouroup  Isknd  (Kurile  Islands),  608 
Itsha  River  (Sea  of  Okliotek),  611 
Itsoumo,  Cape  (Japan),  636 
Ittygran  Island  (Siberia),  668 
Izenbek  Bay  (Aliaska  Peninsiila)^  534 

Jack's  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  17 
Jackson,  Point  (Russian  Amcnea),  538 
Jacob!  Island  ^itka  Isbuids),  458 
Jaguey  Point  (Pern),  173 
Jakuno-sima  Island  (Japan),  641 
Jalisco,  ProTince  of  (Mexico),  388 
Jalisco,  Piofince  of  (Mexico),  376 
Jambeli  Creek  (Oua^iaqml  Rirer),  190 
James  Islands  (Strait  &t  Magalhaens),  37 
Jampa  Point  (Guayaquil  River),  199 
Jamsk  (Sea  of  Okbolsk),  613 
Jan  Harbour  (Sea  of  OkhoCak),  614 
Japanese  Archipelago,  634 
Japanese  Junk,  Wreck  of  (Oregon),  373 
Japanese  Wreck  (Ktmtachatka),  6(b 
Jara  Head  (Bolivia),  143 
Jaseur  Reef  (Strait  of  Le  Marie),  60 
Jedo  (Japanese  Ardupdaso),  6^ 
J^menoflr  Cagpe  (Kar^^insky  Island),  689 
Jequepa  or  Tequepa,  Pioint  (Mexico),  373 
Jerabou  Ishind  (Japan),  643 
Jerdan's  Peak  (Tiena  del  Fuego),  66 
Jerome  Channel  (Stndt  of  Magalhaens),  38 
Jervis's  Canal  (Howe's  Soond),  396 
Jesso,  Island  of  (Japanese  Arcnipelago),  637 
Jesuit  Sound  (PUagonia),  77 
Jesus,  City  of  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  13 
JieffhinsW  or  Igighinskoi,  Gulf  of  (Sea  of 

Okhotsk),  612 
Jiquilisco,  San  Salvador  de  (Centitl  Ame^ 

rica),  244-5 
Jirausa  or  Siriano  River  (Central  America), 

242 
Joann  Bogosloff  Island  (Aleutian  Islands), 

510 
John  Begg  Reef  (Upper  CalifomiaX  335-6 
John  Port  (N.W.  America),  426 
John  Ren  wick  Rock  (Chile),  108 
Johnstone's  Straits  (Vancouver  Isdaad),  469 
Jonas  Island  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  616 
JonO'kosoutsy  Mountain  (Japan)^  639 
Jootsima  Island  (Japan),  637 
Jordan  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  66 
Jordan  River  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Jorgino,  Mount  (Bolivia),  142 
Jorullo,  Volcan  de  (Mexico),  374 
Josef  Bay  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Joupanoff  Volcano  (Kamtschatka),  604 
Joupanova  River  (KamtschatkaX  693 
Juan  de  Fuca,  Strait  of  (Oregon),  373, 414 
Juan  Gomez,  Mesas  or  Tables  of  (lami 

California),  313  t# 

Juanilla  Island  (Central  America),  980  j^-" '4^ 
Juchitan  River  (Mexico^  360  '. .  Ht^ 

Judas,  Cape  (Magdakna  Bay),  306     '  ^^fi^ 
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Judges  Bocks  Cnena  del  Fuego),  68 
Julia  Island  (Japan),  641 
Jnluapan  Point  (Mexico),  274 

Kaegalack  Coast  (St  Lawrence  Island),  679 
Kaegbdagh  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  606 
Kagai  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  498 
Kagalaska  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  616 
Kago-sima  (Japan),  641 
Kagul  Cape,  or  Fasimisakj  (Japan),  642 
Kakb?alga  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  617 
Kalakhtyrka,  Biyer  (Kamtsohatka),  694 
Kaleghta  Bay  (Ounalashka  Island),  607 
Kalegbta,  Cape  (Ounalashka  Ldand),  606 
Kamenuoi  Cape  (Bussian  America),  536 
Kamennaia  Pristan,  or  Stone  Mole  (Russian 

America),  636 
Kamino§  (Sea  of  Okbolsk),  613 
Kamtschatkoi,  Cape  (KamtsdiatkaX  691 
Kamtschatka,  Peninsula  of,  687 
Kamtscbatka  River  (Kamtscbatka),  692 
Kanaga    or    Konniaga    Island    (Aleutian 

Islands),  616 
Kanero  Misaky,  Cape  (JapanX  640 
Kangbynin,  Bay  of  (Siberia),  676 
Karafta  or  Sagbalin,  616 
Karaga,  Biver  (Kamtscbatka^  690 
Karagbinsky  Iriand  (Kamtscbatka),  688 
Kaiagbinsky  Bay  (Kamtscbatka),  690 
Karagbinsky,  Little,  or  Verkbotoursky  Island 

(Siberia),  677 
Karquines,  Stiaits  of  (San  Francisco),  836 
Kassatotchy  ldand  (Aleutian  Islands),  616 
Katalamet  Range  (Oregon),  361 
Kater's  Peak  (Txerra  del  FuegoX  64 
Kaviayak  Bay,  or  Port  Clarence  (Bussian 

America),  637 
Kawa-sima,  Island  (Japan),  644 
Kaye's  Island  (Russian  America),  476 
Keats's  Sound  (Magdalen  Sound),  19 
Kellim  or  Kellmso  Pond  (Oregon),  383 
Kelly  Harbour  (Patagonia),  77.8 
Kempe  Peaks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  64 
Kempe  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  26 
Kentel,  River  (Siberia),  662 
Ketoy  Island  (Kurile  &ands),  607 
Ketsotb  Village  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Kbabaroff,  Cape  (Sea  of  Okbotsk),  616 
Kbakodade  Bay  (Japanese  Arcbipelago),  631 
Khaluetkin,  Cape  (Siberia),  ^m 
Kbaramoukotan  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  606 
Kbitzoff,  Cape  (Sea  of  BebringX  684 
Kiack  Harbour  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Kigalga  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  606, 610 
Kigamiliakb  Island  (Aleutian  IslimdsX  610 
Kikiay  Island  (Japan),  642 
Kikiusima  or   Firosima    Island  (Japanese 

Arcbipelago),  640 
KillUiack  Bay  (Ounalashka  Island),  608 
Kiloudenskoy  Bay  (Slodiack  Islands),  493 
Kiluden  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
King  Island  (Cockbnm  Channel),  19 
King,  Cape  (Japanese  Iskads),  683 
King-a-gfaee  Islaud  (Behring't  Strait),  639 


King  George  III.'s  Arcbipelago  (Russian 

America),  466 
King  George's  orNootka  Sound  (Vanconver 

ldand),  410 
King's  Island  (N.W.  America),  426 
King's  Island  (Panama  Bay),  212 
King's  or  Oukivok  Island  (Behring's  Strait), 

636 
Kingsmill  Point  (Russian  America),  449 
Kinnaird,  Point  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  61 
Kino  Channel  (Japan),  638 
Kirke's  Bocks  (Cockbum  Channel),  19 
Kirilovskala  Bay  (Aleutian  Islands),  617 
Kirimasan  Mountain  (Japan),  640 
Kiska  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  618 
Kitagotagh  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  600 
Kitenomagan  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  602 
Kithouck  or  Kbitkhoukh  Cape  (Ounimack 

Island),  604 
Kitson  IsUnd  (Oregon),  383 
Kiuniutanany  Island   (Aliaska  Peninsula), 

498 
Kiusitt,  Island  of  (Japan),  639 
Kiudu,  Bay  of  (Japsoi),  643 
Klaboloh  Rock  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Klamet  or  Too-too-tut-na  River  (Oregon),  348 
Klatsop  Village  (Cdombia  River),  360 
Kliutcnevsk  or  Klutcbevskoi  Volcano  (Kamts- 
cbatka), 692 
Klokatcheff,  Cape  (SaghaUn),  620 
Klutcbevskoi  Volcano  (Aleutian  lBlands),613 
Kl  utobevskcn  or  KamtBcbatkoS(Kamtsehatka), 

692 
Knight's  Island  (Prince  William*^  SoundX 

481 
Knight's  Island  (Russian  America),  472 
Knight's  Canal  or  Inlet  (New  Hanover),  406 
Kodiack  Archipelago  (Russian  America),  490 
Kokura  (Japan),  640 

Koliutchin  or  Bumey  Island  (Siberia),  662 
Koniouge  Island  (Atkha  Island),  614 
Konniaga    or    Kanaga    Island    (Aleutiaii 

Islands),  616 
Korovinskiuay  Cape  and  Bay  (Atkha  Island), 

613 
Korovinskoi  Volcano  and    Bay  (Aleutian 

Islands),  613 
Kosiki  Group,  or  Meac-sima  (Japan),  642 
Ko-sima  Island  (Japanese  Islands),  634 
Ko-sima  Island  (Jesso),  631 
Kotzebue  Sound  (Russian  America),  640 
Kouatskol,  Peak  of  (Kamtschatka),  696 
Kougalga   Isbind  (Aleutian    AicbipelagoX 

606 
Kougouan,  Cape  (Siberia),  667 
Kounashire  Istand  (Japanese  ArobipelagoX 

628 
Kounashire  Island  (Kurile  IshndsX  609 
Kourose-gawa  Stveam  (JuNinese  Islands). 

636 
KouroTskaia  Bay  (Atkha  Island),  614 
Kouskoqnim  River  (Russian  America),  630 
KousBoff  IsUnd  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  616 
Koutohongoomuf  (Rvssitn  America),  697 
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Koutousoff,  Cape  and  Bay  (Jesso),  632 
Koutoazoff,  Cape  ( Aliaska  PeniDsulaX  626 
Koiuunichtcheff,  Cape  (Kamtechatka)»  690 
Koyanosi  (Japan),  640 
Krachenninikoff,  Cape  (Karaghinsky  Island), 

689 
Kranitsin  Point  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  624 
Krenitzin  Cape  (Kurile  Islands),  606 
Krenitzin  Islands  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 

605 
Kritskoi  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  626 
Krleougoun,  Cape  (Siberia),  664 
Kronoiskoi,    Cape    and    Volcano   (Kamts- 

cbatka),  693 
Krusenstem,  Cape  (Russian  America),  646 
Krusenstem  Island,  or  Igna-look  (Bebring's 

Sirait),  640 
Kryoi  or  Rat  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  617^ 
Kululack  River  (Russian  America),  629 
Kurile  Islands  (North  Pacific),  604 
Kuro  Siwo  Stream  (Japanese  Islands),  636 
Kuskowime  River  (Russian  America),  630 
Kvikhluak  River  (Russian  America),  632 
Kvikhpak  River  (Russian  America),  632 
Kydaka  Point  (De  Fuca  Stmit),  376 
Kyghynin,  Cape  (Siberia),  668 
Kynkai  Island  (Siberia),  669 

La  Asuncion  Island  (Lower  California),  309 
Labyrinth  Islands  (Magdalen  Sound),  19 
Lachira  Bay  (Peru),  163 
Lachsforellen  Bay  (Saffbalin),  623 
Ladrone  or  Zedrones  Islands  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 222 
La  Guata  Cove  (Peru),  164 
Laguna,  Mono  de  la  (Mexico),  261 
La  Mar,  or  Cob^a  (Bolivia),  143 
Lambayeoue  Road  (Peru),  179 
Lambert,  Point  (N.W.  America),  428 
Lami  Bank  (Cbiloe),  98 
Landfall  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  66-7 
Land  of  Desolation  (South  America),  20 
Langara  Island  (Queen  Charlotte  Island), 

436 
Langara  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Langara,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  27 
Langley,  Fort  (N.W.  America),  393 
Lanz  Islands  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
La  Paz  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
La    P(!'rouse,    Strait    of  (Japanese   Archi- 
pelago), 632 
La  Playa,  San  Bias  (Mexico),  281 
Laraquete  Beach  (Chile),  108 
Laredo  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  10 
Las  Animas  Island  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Las  Animas  (Chile),  135 
I^s  Bajas  Islet  (Peru),  170 
La  Serena  or  Coquimbo  (Chile),  125 
La  Soledad  Valley  (Upper  California),  328 
Lasuen,  Point  (Upper  California),  320 
Last  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  27 
Last  Hope  Inlet  (Patagonia),  82 
Latitude  Bay  (Tierra  &\  Fuego),  67 
Latouche,  Point  CRussian  America),  472 


Latouche  Island  (Prince  William'a  Sonnd), 

481 
Launches  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Faego),  68 
La  Union,  Port  (Central  America),  241 
Laura  Basin  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  66 
Lavapie  Point  (Chile),  107 
Lavata  Bay  (Chile),  136 
La  Visitacion  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Lavinia,  Point  (Rusaan  America),  461 
Lawrence,  Port  (De  Fuca  Strait),  379 
Laxa  Rock,  ManianiUa  (Mexico),  290 
Laxman  Bay  (Jesso  IslandX  629 
Lay,  Point  (JEtussian  Anaerica),  549 
La>tec  Island  (ChUoe),  97 
LazaiOy  Cape  San  (Lower  Califbmia),  308-9 
Leading  Bluff  (BoliTia),  142 
Leading  Island  (Tierra  del  Faego),  65 
Leading-in  Cliff  (Colombia  Rirer),  364 
Ledo  Unala  or  Pamplona  Rock  (Russian 

America),  474 
Ledianaya  River  (Sibena),  573 
Lees,  Point  (Russian  AoMiica),  440 
Legarto  Head  (Peru),  173 
Leigan  or  Roses  HmAoqi  ((loeen  Charlotte 

Island),  435 
Lelbun  Point  (ChUoe),  96 
Le  Marie,  Strait  of  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  48 
Le  Mesurier,  Point  (Bossian  America),  442 
Lempa,  River  (Centnd  AmemaX  ^45 
Lemuy  (Chiloe),  93 
Lemuy  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Lengua  de  Vaca  Point  (ChiieX  123 
Lengua  Point  (Magdalene  Baj),  906 
Lennox  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  52 
Leimox  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  52 
Leon,  City  of  (Central  AmericaX  ^^^ 
Leones  Point  (Chile),  128 
Leontovitch,  Cape  (Aliaska  PeninmlaX  525 
Leskoff,  Cape  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  525 
L'Etoile  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  32 
Leiibu  River  (Chile),  107 
Levacheff,  Port  ^Ounalashka  Island),  507 
Lewis,  Cape  (Russian  America),  548 
Lialinskign  Island  (Aliaska  PeninsulaX  500 
Libertad,  Port  (Central  America),  245-6 
Lighthouse  of  Valparaiso,  117 
Lighthouse,  Guayaquil  River,  190 
Ligua  River  (ChUe),  122 
Liles  Point  (Chile),  121 
Lima  (PeruX  165, 167 
Limari  River  (Chile),  123 
Lime  Rock  (Upper  California),  341 
Linekinskoi,  Cape  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  616 
IJnlin,  Island  of  (Chiloe),  93 
Linlingai  Cape  (Siberia),  575 
Linschoten  Archipelago  (JapanX  641 
Linschoten    Archipelago,     or    ft  niM:ir    Va^ 

(Japan),  645 
Lintinao  Island  (Chiloe),  93 
Linna,  Island  of  (Chiloe),  93  .,\ 

Lion  Cove  (Strait  of  Maif^alhaena),  30  ii:M 
Lirquen  Point  (Conoepcion  BayX  IW;  nM 
Lisbume,  Cape  (Rnasian  AmevioaX  MAntM 
Lliuco  (Chiloe),  92  ,^| 
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Loa,  Gull  J  and  Biver  of  (BolimX  144 

Lobo  Point  (ChUe),  129 

Lobo  or  Blanca  Point  (Pern),  146 

Lobo  Point  (Chile),  109 

Lobos  Point  (San  Francisco),  335 

Lobos  Head  (Chiloe),  92 

Lobos  Marinos  Island  (Gulf  of  €alifi)mia), 

297 
Lobos  de  Afuera  Islands  (Pern),  180 
Lobos  de  Tierra  Islands  (Pern),  180 
Locos  Island  (Chile),  122 
Loffzoff,  Cape  (Kurile  Islands),  009 
Logan  Bode  (Patagonia),  79 
Loma,  Point  de  la  (Upper  California),  317 
Lomas  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Lomas  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  43 
Lomas  Bank  (Strait  of  Ma^haens),  ft 
Lomas  Valley  and  Point  (Peru),  156 
London  Island  (Tierra  del  Fn^^),  63 
Long  Beach  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Long  Island  (Kodiaek  Islands),  491 
Long  Island  (Patagonia),  81 
Look-out,  Cape  (Oregon),  356 
Lopatka,  Cane  (Kamtsdiatka),  604 
Lopez  Idand  (Oregon),  386 
Lopez  Island  (Vancouver  Island),  419 
Lora  Point  (Chile),  114 
Lord  Nelson  Strait  (Patagonia),  70,  80 
Los  Cnstodios,  Cape  (Mexico),  277 
Los  Frayles  Rocks  (Mexico),  274 
Lotillo  Cove  (Chili),  108 
Loughborough's  Canal  (N.W.  America),  402 
Low,  Port  (Patagonia),  86-7 
Low  Peak  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  68 
Lowenom,  Cape  (SaghaUn),  622 
Lowenstem,  Cape  (l^hring's  Strait),  540 
Lowenstem,  Cape  (Saghalin),  619 
Lucan,  Point  (Russian  America),  461 
Luco  Bay  (Chile),  107 
Ludlow,  Port  (Oiegon),  383 
Lugren  Cape  (Siberia),  566 
Luri  River  (Peru),  163 
Ltitke,  Cape  (Ounimack  Island),  504 

Macabi  Island  (Pern),  178 
Macartney,  Point  (Russian  America),  450 
Machado,  Cape  (Patagbnia),  76 
Mackenzie  Point  (Cook's  Inlet),  488 
Macnamara,  Point  (Russian  America),  445 
Madan,  Point  (Russian  America),  443 
Madera  Idand  (Lake  Nicaragua),  233 
Madison,  Port  (Admiralty  Inlet),  380 
Madre   de  Dies  Archipelago  (Patagonia), 

70,72 
Madre  de  Pios  Islands  (Patagonia),  80,  82 
Madre,  Sierra  (Central  America),  249 
Magalhaens,  Strait  of,  I 
Magdalen  Sound  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  18 
Magdalena,  Gulf  of  (Lower  California),  395 
Magdalena  Bay  (Lower  CaHibmia),  306 
Magdalena,  Province  of  (New  Granada),  186 
Magetshadack  Island  (KUrile  Islands),  606 
Magill  Islamds  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  64 
Magill's  Islands  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20 


Maglares,  Point  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
Magnetic  Head  (Japan),  643 
Maguinana  IsUind  (Guayaquil  River),  195 
Main-top,  The  (Valparaiso),  115 
Makoucninskoy  Bay  (Ounalashka  Island), 

508 
Mala  Point  (Central  America),  209 
Mala,  Point  (Panam^  Bay),  219 
Mala  HUl,  191 
Mala,  Baja  de,  191 
Malabrigo  Boad  (Peru),  178 
Malaspina  Strait  (N.W.  America),  397-8 
Malaspina  C!ape  (Jesso),  692 
Malmesbury,  Fort  (Russian  America),  449 
Malpelo  Pomt  (Peru),  182 
Malpelo  Island  (C!obmbia),  207 
Mamilla,  Gully  of  (Bolivia),  144 
Managua,  Lake  of  (Central  America),  233<  4 
Managua  Volcano  (Central  America),  226 
Manati,  Cape  (Sea  of  Behrin^),  583 
Manby,  Point  (Russian  America),  473 
Mancora,  Valley  of  (Peru),  182 
Mandinga  Punta,  or  Puna  Bluff,  191 
Mangrove  Island  (Magdalena  Bat),  306 
Manguera  or  Miauguera  Island  (Central 

America),  242 
Mangles  Point  (Colombia),  203 
Manta,  Port  of  (Colombia),  201 
Mantos,  Port  (Cential  America),  226 
Manzanilla,  or  Salagua  (Mexico),  274 
Manzano  Bank  (Concepcion  BayX  109 
Manzano  Cove  (Chile),  103 
Manzera  Shoal  and  Islet  (Valdivia),  104 
March  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  62 
Maria,  Cape  (Saghalin),  618 
Maria,  Mount  (Kounashire  Island),  610 
Mariato,  Cape  (Central  America),  219 
Marian's  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  32 
Marietas,  Las  (Mexico),  276 
Marine  Islands  (Patagonia),  79 
Maritch  Biver  (Siberia),  567 
Marques,  Port  (Mexico)  269,  271 
Mar  Rojo,  or  Gulf  of  California  (Mexico), 

295 
Marrowstone  Point  (De  Fnea  Strait),  379 
Marsden,  Port  (Russian  America),  459 
Marsden,  Point  (Rustdan  America),  455 
Marsh,  Point  (Russian  America),  550 
Marshall,  Point  (N.W.  America),  397 
Marvinos  Bay  (Vancouver  Idand),  413 
Mary  Island  and  Point  (N.W.  America),  400 
Mary,  Port  (Sitka  Islands),  464 
Mas-al-Oeste,  Punta  de  (PataffoniaX  81 
Masaiedo,  Port  (Queen  Chanotte  IdandX 

435 
Maskelyne,  Point  (N.W.  America),  439 
Massacre  Bay  (Attow  Island^  519 
Mastiri  Island  (Japanese  Archipelago),  628 
Matalqui,  Cape  (Chiloe),  89 
MaUina  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Matanchel  (Mexico),  277 
Matatchingai  Mountain  (Siberia),  575 
MatoriDos,  Island  of  (Guayaquil  River),  195 
Matsmnay  or  Matsnui  (JessoX  361 
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3f eBckiHB  Islaai  (FuafOBM,,  &S 
3f ndocwk.  Case  (Cppcr  CaKlbiBa:,  S46 
Momci  Bat  rX.W.  Awika:,  401 
HenmuioiVGalf  oT  CafifenM),  9)3 
Verc7,  Haitev  oC  CScait  of  MagaHiargf^ 

37 
Mcneos,  Cape  (Siberia),  567 
Mass  ^or  TaUo)  de  Jiiaa  Gomez  (Lover 

Cafilbnria>,313 
Mens  ^or  Tables)  de  Narraex  (Lower  Cafi- 

fomia;,  306 
Mesier  Channel  rPaia^onia),  76,  80,  83 
Mesima  Islands,  or  Agues'  Ears  (Japan),  645 
3Ic9B7ieT,  PointjBosMan  America),  476 
Metchigmensfc  BajrSiberia,)  566 
Meolin  Uand  (Chiloe),  95 
Mexicaaa  Point  (VancooTer  Island),  409 
Mexico,  BepabKc  of,  253 
Mexico  Point  (Pern),  151 
Mexfllones,  Bajof  (BdiriaX  143 
MexilloDei,  Henadoxa  de(BoHTia),  142 
Miaogneia  Island  (Central  America),  242 
Micbatojat  Biver  (Central  America),  249 
Micboaom,  ProriDce  of  (Mexico),  275 
Middle  Cape  (Staien  Island),  50 
Middle  Island  (Patagonia^  73 
Middle  Bay  (CbileX  13 1 
Mier,  Port  (Vancourer  Island),  409 
Miga  Point  (Port  Colebra),  229 
Mikura  Island  (Japanese  Islands),  634 
Milagro  Core  (Chile),  103 
Milbank  Sound  (N.W.  America),  425 
Minchen-madom  Mountain  (Andes),  87 


1(M 
MoOadoi^  Fbit  «f  (AimV  151 
Makadiia  C«te  (Pkim\  154 


CTaldin^ 


MoBdnjo^  Unad  oi  (GniMvil  Bim), 
191 

Mo«BK  (FleniX  174 
iPetms  173 
MonkoiirwIiY  Isfamd  (Kvrile  Islands),  605 
MoniMwik  Islands  (Scraii  of  MagalhacBs), 

27 
Moomomk,  Cape  (Stiait  oT  ManlbaeBs),  10 
Moosenate,  Isknd  of  (Golf  oTCalilbaiaX 

302 
Montagne,  Cape  (Pklagmia)*  73 
Mootagne  Bay  (FaiaginiaX  81 
Montagu  Island  (Prince  Willijun^  Soand), 

482 
Montanita  Pmnt  (Goamqnfl  BiverX  199 
Montezuma,  Citr  of  (Cppcr  Caiileniia),  396 
Monte  Christo,  Mount  (Colnnbia),  201 
Monte  de  Bnehon  (Upper  Cafilbiiua)*  327 
Monterey,  Bay  and  Town  of  (Upper  Cali- 
fornia), 328,  333 
Montijo  Bay  (Centzal  America),  219 
Montrose  or  Xarier  Island  (FatagimiaX  77 
Montnosa  Island  (Cential  AmericnX  ^^ 
Mordwinoff,  Bay  (SagfaalinX^S 
Mordrinoff,  Cape  (Ounimad^  IsUad)^  MM 
Moreno,  Morro,  or  Monle  Jotge  CB«liviil,~Mi 
Moreno,  Bay  of  (BoUriaX  142  IS 

Morion,  £1,  or  Sl  Darid^s  Head  (MHK 
MagalhaensX  29  ..^.^K 
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Morjovi  or  Morse  Island  (Sea  of  Behring), 

582 
Morjovi  or  St.  Matlheiiv^s  Island  (Sea  of  Beh- 
ring), 679 
MorjoTskoi  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  524 
Moro  Saki  Point  (Japan),  635 
Monro  of  Santa  Agueda  (Strait  of  Magal- 

baens),  18 
Monro  dfe  Puercos  (Central  America),  219 
Morro  Hermoso  (Lower  California),  3i99 
Morro  Solar  (Peru),  163 
Monro,  Port  de  la  (Patagonia),  72 
Morton  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  58 
Mount  Corso  Island  (Patagonia),  73 
Mount,  St.  Ai^ustin  (Cook's  Inlet),  486 
Mountain  of  Uuatimala  (Central  America), 

250 
Mourodonosaky,  Cape  (Japan),  639 
Mudge,  Point,  400 
Muefles  Point  (Chile),  122 
Muerto  or  Amortajada  Island  (Guayaquil 

River),  190 
Mulatus  Point  (Peru),  170 
Mnlgrave,  Port  (Russian  America),  471 
Mulgrave  Range  (Russian  America),  546 
MuloBsky,  Cape  (Saghalin),  622 
Multonomah  or  Wappatoo  Island  (Columbia 

River),  368 
Murciellagos,  or  Bat  Islands  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 230 
Murray  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  26 
Murray  Narrow  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  53 
Muscle  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  27 
Muscle  Island  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  24 
Mussel  Canal  (N.W.  America),  426 
MuUco  Point  (Chiloe),  90 
Myssoff  or  Cape  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 

Nacascolo,  Naguiscolo  Port,  or  Playa  Her- 

mosa  (Centrd  America),  232 
Nacoame  River  (Central  America^,  242 
Nadi^eda  or  Nadeshda  Bay  (Sagnalin),  619 
Nadi^eda,  Cape  (Jesso),  6:11 
Nadi^jeda  Strait  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Nagaeff,  Cape  (Japan),  637 
Nagasaki  (Japan),  645 
Naga^  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  498 
Naguiscolo  Port  (Central  America),  242 
Naguiscolo  Port,  or  Playa  Hermoea  (Central 

America),  232 
Nabuelhnapi  Lake  (Chile),  99 
Naka-oura  Point  (Japan),  639 
Naka-«ima  Island  (Japan),  642 
Nalatcheff,  Cape  (Kamtscbatka),  594 
Namollos  Tribe  (Siberia),  561 
Nana-sima  Islands  (Japan),  64 1 
Naneck  or  Nackneck  Kiver  (Russian  Ame- 
rica), 527 
Nangaman  Island  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 

505 
Nangasaki  or  Nagasaki  (Japan),  645 
Nanimack  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  499 
Nanouanloughat  Lake  (Rusbian  America), 
495,  527 


Narborongh,  Sir  John,  Islands  (Strait  of 

Magalbaens),  37 
Narborongh  or  Ypun  Island  (Patagonia), 

85-6 
Nargasaky  (Japan),  637 
Naro,  Cape  (Guavmas  Harbour),  298 
Narrows,  Admiralty  Inlet  (Admiralty  Inlet), 

381 
Narrow  Bank  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  5 
Narrow  Creek  (Patagonia),  81 
Naru-sima  Island  (Japan),  644 
Narvaez,  Tables  or  Mesas  of  (Lower  Cali>K 

fomia),  305 
Nasaya  Volcano  (Central  America),  226 
Nasca  Point  (Peru),  157 
Nash  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Nasikok  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Nass  Bav  (N.W.  America),  431 
Nassau  Island  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  17 
Nau,  Town  of  (Central  America),  213 
Natan,  Cape  (Central  America),  230 
Natchikinskoi  or  Oukinskoi  Cape  (Kamts- 
cbatka), 591 
Natividad,  Island  of  (Lower  California),  309 
Nativity,  Point  (Tienra  del  Fuego),  59 
Navarin  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  53 
Navidad  (Mexico),  276 
Nayahue  Island  (ChUoe),  96 
Nayoumlack  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Neeah  Bay,  or  Scarborough  Harbour  (De 

Fuca  Strait),  375 
Neegtcban  Cape  (Siberia),  567 
Neesham  Bay  (Patagonia),  73 
Negada  Point  (Quibo  Island),  219 
Negro  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  10 
Nelson,  Point  (Russian  America),  438 
Nemoro,  Port  (Jesso  Island),  628 
Nepean,  Point  (Russian  America),  450 
Nepean  Sound  (N.W.  America),  428 
Nerpitchy  Islet  (Aleutian  Islands),  515 
Nesbitt,  Point  (Russian  America),  445 
Neuke,  Mount  (Chile),  113 
Neuman  Inlet  (Patagonia),  79 
Neva  River  (Ss^balin),  621 
Nevadas,  Sierra  (Upper  California),  337 
Nevado  de  GuayliUas  (Andes),  170 
Nevados  (Andes),  149 
Neville,  Port  (N.W.  America),  402 
New  Albion,  or  California  (Lower  California), 

313 
New  Archanfi;el  (Sitka  Isl&ds),  466 
New  ComwaiU  (N.W.  America),  420 
NewDungeness  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
New  Eddystone  Bock   (Russian  America)^ 

439 
Newenham,  Cape  (Russian  America),  530 
New  Granada,  Republic  of  (Colombia),  186 
New  Hanover  TN.W.  America),  420 
New  Helvetia  (Upper  California),  337 
New  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  52 
New,  Point  (Oregon),  370 
New  Year  Sound  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  58 
New  Year,  or  Ano  Nuevo  Point  (Monterey)^ 

328-9 
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New  Year  Islmnds  and  HailxMir  (Staten 

Island),  46 
Niapippi  Biver  (Colomlna),  206 
Nicaiagna,  Iske  of  (Central  America)*  233 
Nicfaobon  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Foego),  63 
Nicoya,  Golf  of;  Piinta  de  Arenas  (Central 

America),  226 
Niebla  Castle  (Valdina),  104 
Nihuel  Island  (CbOoe),  96 
NiUa,  Cape  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  615 
Nikolskcn  (Atkha  Island),  516 
Nimpkish    or  Nimkidi   Bi?ef  (VancouTer 

Island),  408 
Nindiri,  Volcano  (Central  America),  226 
Ninirlioun  (Siberia),  672 
Nipple  Hill  (Lower  California),  310 
Nippon,    Nipon,    or    Nipbon,    Island    of 

(Japanese  Arcbipelago),  633 
Nisqually,  Fort  ((Won),  362 
Niri-Sima  Islands  (Japan),  644 
Nitinat  Sound  (Vanconver  Island),  414 
Nixon,  Cape  (Patagonia),  74 
Nodales  Peak  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  17 
Nodales  Channel  (N.W.  America),  402 
Noir  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  64 
Noir,  Cape  (Tiena  del  Fuero),  66 
Noisak    or   Mordfinoff,    Cape  (Onnimack 

Island),  504 
Nomano-misakj  or  Tchesm^  Cape  (Japan), 

642 
No-Man's  Island,  or  Huafo  (Patagonia),  65 
Nombre  Head  (Tiena  del  Foego),  43 
Nomo,  Cape  (Japan),  644 
Nonura  Point  (Peru),  180 
Nootka  Sound  (Vancouver  Island),  410 
Noratos  Cove  (Peru),  154 
Norfolk  or  Sitka  Sound  (Sitka  Islands),  465 
North  HiU  (Patagonia),  3 
North  Bay  (Sakhalin),  619 
North  Foreland  (Cook's  Inlet),  488 
North,  Cape,  or  Ir-Kaipie  (Siberia),  562 
North  Ancnorage  (Patagonia),  80 
North  Anchorage  (Barbara  Channel),  21 
Northumberland,  Cape  (Russian  America), 

441 
Norton  Sound  (Russian  America),  534 
Nosiriffawa  River  (Japan),  637 
Nosovuoi  Volcano  (Ounimack  Island),  504 
Nosumi-sima,  or  Rat  Island  (Japan),  649 
Notch,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  30-1 
Noto,  Cape  (Japan),  636 
Notsky,  Fort  (Jesso  Island),  629 
Nouchagack  River  (Russian  America),  528 
Nouneangan  Island  (Siberia),  569 
Nouneagino,  Cape  (Siberia),  568 
Nouniagmo  (Siberia),  564 
Nouniagmo,  Cape  (Siberia),  564 
Novita  (Colombia),  208 
Novosilzov,  Cape  (Jesso),  632 
Nowell,  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound),  480 
Nuinack  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  498 
Nuniwack  Island  TBussian  America),  531 
Nutland  Bay  (Barbara  Channel),  21 
Nygtchygan,  Cape  (Siberia),  566 


Oak  Point  (Ci^umbia  Birer),  367 

Oak  Cove,  or  Port  Lawrence  (De  Foca 

Strait),  379 
Oake  Bay  (Patagonia),  81 
Oazy  Harbour  (Stiait  of  Magalhaeas),  9 
Obetavannaia  Bay  (Atkha  Island),  514 
Obispito  Cove  (Chile),  134 
Obispo  Bock  (Mexico),  271 
Observatoiy  Rocks  fVaaoouTer  IdaBd),4]6 
Observatory  Point  (JDe  Foca  Strait),  376 
Observatoiy  Inlet  (N.W.  America),  431 
Obstruction  Sound  (Patagonia),  82 
OcoSa,  Valley  of  (Pern),  156 
Odawara  or  Wodawaia  Say  (Japanese  An^- 

pelaffo),633 
Oeste,  Funta  dd  (Pktagonia),  81 
Ogden  Point  (Vancoaver  Island),  417 
Oglodak  Island  (Alentian  Islands),  515 
Onoga  Islands  (Aleutian  Idands),  516 
Ohosaka  (Japan),  635 
Ohoeeno-saki,  or  Cape  Goto  (Japan),  644 
Obo-sima    or    O-suna    Islands    (Japanese 

Islands),  634 
Okanagan  (N.W.  Amcriea),  303 
Okho  fUver  (De  Foca  Stiait),  976 
Okhotsk  (Siberia),  613 
Okhotsk,  Sea  of  (Siberia),  610 
Oki  Islands  (Japan),  636 
Oklana  Biver  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  613 
Okosir,  Island  of  (Japanese  ArchipdagD),631 
Oku  Jesso,  or  SagMin,  616 
Old  Port  (Oumnack  Island),  509 
OUeta  Point  (Chiloe),  89 
Olntorskd  Cape  and  Gnlf  (Siberia),  fl77 
Ommaney,  Cape  (Rossian  America),  454 
Ommaney.  Cape  (Sitka  Ishmds),  468 
Omotepe  Isbnd  (Central  America),  333 
Omotepeque  Volcano  (Central  America),  234 
Onango-sima   or   South   Island  (Japanese 

Islands),  635 
One  Mile  Bock  (Upper  California),  339 
Onnekotan  Island  (Kurile  Idands),  606 
Onslow,  Point  (Bussian  America),  442 
OojackorOohiackBay(Kodiack  Islands),494 
Oonella  or  Ounalga  Uand  (Aleutian  Ardd- 

pelago),  506 
Oote  Nizavou  Cape  (Jesso),  631 
Omnge  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  56-7 
Orange,  Cape  (Tieira  del  Foego),  6 
Orchard,  Port  (Admiralty  Inlet),  380 
Orcas  Idand  (Vancouver  Idaad),  419 
Oregon  Territory  (Oregon),  348,  354 
Orford  or  Blanco,  Cape  (Oregon),  354 
Orozco,  Table  of  (Tiena  del  Fnego),45 
Oscuro  Cove  (Chiloe),  92 
Osima  Island  (Japan),  645 
0-sima  Island  (Jesso),  631 
Osorno  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  30 
Osomo  or  Purraraque  Voloano  (Chile),  99 
Otoque  Islaud  (Panam^  Bay),  219 
Otter  Islands  (Patagonia),  81 
Otters  or  Bobrovaia,  Bay  of  (OundiMll 

Island),  507  7  ^' 

Otway  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  es^    -^^ 
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Otway,  Port  (Patagonia),  79 

Otfvay  Water  (Strait  of  MagalLaens),  28 

Ouchougfanat  Island,  or  Mount  St.  Augustin 

(Cook's  Inlet),  486 
Oudagagh  Channel  (Ounalashka  Island),  608 
Oudskoi,  Fort  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  615 
Ouegakh  Island  ^Aleutian  Idwds),  609 
Ouektock  Island  (Aleutian  Archipelago).  606 
Ougaffouk  Lake  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  496 
Ougalgan  Island  (Onnalashka  Island),  608 
Ougamock  Island  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 

606 
Ouganeck  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  494 
Ougatchik,  River  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  626 
Oughlaghmoutes  Indians  (Russian  America), 

528 
Ougnai^  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  499 
Ouka  Ri?er  (Kamtschatka),  590 
Oukamock  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  497 
Ouktnskoi,  Cape  (Karotschatka),  590 
Oukivok  or  King's  Island  (Behnng's  Strait), 

636 
Ouknada^h  Island  (Ounalashka  Island),  607 
Ouliaga  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  610 
Ouliaklipen,  Cape  (Siberia),  670 
Oulliaghin  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  610 
Oumacknagh,  Island  (Ounalashka  Island), 

607 
Oumnack  Island  (Aleutian  Archipelago),  608 
Ounakhagh  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsnla),  600 
Ounalashka,  Island  of  (Aleutian  Archipekgo), 

606 
Ounalga,  Strait  of  (Aleutian  IsUnds),611 
Ounalga  or  Oonella  Island  (Aleutian  Ardii- 

pela^),  606,  608 
Ounga  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  498 
Ounga  Cape  (Onnimack  Island),  604 
Ounimack,  Island  of  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 

603 
Ouroup  Island  n<^urile  Islands),  608 
Ousoumi  Bay  (Japan),  640 
Outholotskoi,  Cape  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  612 
Owari  Bay  (Japanese  Islands),  636 
Owen  Point  and  Island  (VancouTer  Island), 

416 
Oyarvide,  Heights  of  (Peru),  145 
Ozemoi,  Cape  (Kamlachatka),  691 

Pabellon  of  Pica  (Peru),  146 

Pacasmayo  Road  (Peru),  178 

Pacayo,  Yolcan  de  (Central  America),  262 

Pachacamac  Islands  (Peru),  162 

Pachea,    Pacheque,    or    Pacheca    Island 

(Panama  Bay),  212 
Pacocha  (Peru).  160 
Pacora  River  (Panam&  Bay),  216 
Padilla  Bay  (Oregon),  387 
Paghelian,  Cape  (Siberia),  668 
Pagoobnoy    or    Pernicious    Strait    (Sitka 

Islands),  457 
Painter's  Muller  (Staten  Isknd),  48 
Pajaros  Ninos  (Concepcion  Bay),  110 
Pajaros,  Island  (Mexico),  297 
Pajaros,  Islas  de  lus  (Mexico),  287,  290 


PajaioB  Islets  (Chile),  126 

Pajaros  Ninos  Islets  (Chile),  124 

Pajonal,  Cove  of  (Chile),  130 

Pajuras  Point  (Chile),  128 

Pakenham  Point  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

480 
Pala,  Point  (Mexico),  291 
Pallas  Mount  or  Peak  (Jesso),  632 
Palmo,  Cape  (Lower  California),  306 
Palominos  Rocks  (Callao),  168 
Paloe  Colorados  (Upper  California),  340 
Pamplona  Rock  (Russian  America),  474 
Panuoya  or  Tipitapa  River  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 234 
Panama,  Bay  of  (Central  America),  209 
Panama,  City  of  (Central  America),  212 
Pancha  Point  (Peru),  170 
Paongvigumut  (Russian  America),  627 
Papagayo,  ^f^t  of  (Central  America),  229 
Papagayos  Winds  (Central  America), 229 
Papenberg  Island  (Japan),  648 
Paposa  (Bolivia),  141 
Papudo  (Chile),  120,  122 
Paquiqui  Cape  (Bolivia),  144 
Para  Reef  (Concepcion  Bay),  1 10 
Paracas,  Peninsula  (Peru),  169 
Parallel  Peak  (Patagonia),  73 
Parallel  Roads  of  Coquimbo  (Chile),  126 
Parga  Cuesta  Mountain  (Chile),  103 
Parina  Point  (Peru),  182 
Parinacota  Mount  (Andes),  149 
Park  Bay  (Cockbum  Channel),  19 
Parker,  Foint  (Russian  America),  466 
Parker,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  37 
Farredon  River  (Central  America),  032 
Parry  Head  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Parry,  Port  (Staten  Island),  48 
Partridge  Point  (Oregon),  386 
Pasquid  (Centru  Amerio^f  ^^^ 
Pas^ige  Canal  (Prince  William*s  Sound), 

480 
Passage  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Passage  Island  (Howe's  Sound),  396 
Passage  Ishind  {Oook'u  Inlet),  486 
Passado  or  Passao,  Cape  (Colombia),  203 
Patache,  Point  (Pern),  146 
Patagonia,  West  ooasi  of,  69 
Patch  Cove  (Patagonia),  84 
Patience,  Cape  and  Bay  (Saghalin),  621 
Patillo  Point  (Peru),  172 
Patos,  Isle  de  los  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Payaros,  Isknd  (Gulf  of  CalifomiaX  299 
Payana  Shoals  (Guayaquil  River),  190 
Paysan  (Peru),  178 
Payla  (Peru),  181 

Paz  and  Liebre  Islands  (Patagonia),  86 
Peacock  Rock  (Peru),  160 
Peaked  Hill  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Pearce,  Point  (N.W.  America),  429 
Peard  Bay  (Russian  America),  651 
Peari  Rocks  (N.W.  America),  423 
Pearl  Islands  (Panam&  Bay),  215 
Pearl  Banks  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
Pearl  Fishery  (Panama  Bay),  217 
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Potainikoff;  Cape  (Atkha  Island),  513 
Poualo  Bay  (AUaska  Peninsula),  495 
Poustaresk  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  612 
Pratt  Passage  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  64 
Prevost  Peak  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Pribuiloff  Islands  (Sea  of  Behring),  581 
Primero,  Cape  (Patagonia),  71,  73 
Prince  Island  (Japanese  Islands),  634 
Prince  of  Wales,  Cape  (Bebring's  Strait), 

539 
Prince  Ernest's  Sound  (Russian  America), 

443 
Prince  Frederick's  Sound  (Russian  America), 

449 
Prince  George's  Island  (Mexico),  277-8 
Prince  William's  Sound  (Russian  America), 

476 
Princess  Royal  Islands  (N.W.  America),  425 
Principe,  Canal  de  (N.W.  America),  429 
Pringle  Point  (Patagonia),  83 
Procne  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  492 
Prokofieff  Island  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  615 
Protection,  Port  (Russian  America),  445 
Protection  Island  (De  Fuca  Strait),  378 
ProTidence  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  34 
Providence,  Port  (Siberia),  570 
Puchachailgua  Harbour  (Strait  of  Mfl^l- 

haens),  36 
Pucari  Shoal  (Chiloe),  99 
Puebla  Nueva,  or  Santiago  (Central  America), 

221 
Puercos,  Morro  de  (Central  America),  219 
Puerto  de  la  Medalla  or  Medal  Bay  (Strait  of 

Magalhaens),  33 
Puerto,  Escondido  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Puerto  del  Sororro  (Oregon),  387 
Puerto  de  los  Angeloe  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Puerto  Angosto  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  34 
Puerto  Bueno  (Patagonia),  82 
Puffin  Island  (Russian  America),  545 
Puget  Island  (Columbia  River),  367 
Puget  Sound  (Oregon),  381 
Puget,  Cape  (Russian  America),  480 
Pulberia  Reefs  (Panama  Bay),  277 
Puknun  Bank  (Chiloe),  93 
Pulpito  de  San  Juan  (Gulf  of  California), 

302 
Puluqui  Island  (Chiloe),  98 
Puna,  Island  of  (Guayaonil  Rirer),  190 
Puna  Vieia  (Guayaqml  Ki?er),  193 
Punoun  Point  (Chiloe),  91 
Punta  de  Arenas,  or  Nicoya  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 226 
Punta  de  Arena  (Guayaquil  River),  193 
Punta  Arenas,  La  Union  (Central  America), 

242 
Purcell  Island  (Patagonia),  78 
Purraque  or  Osomo  Volcano  (Chile),  99 
Puyo  Island  (Pataffonia),  85 
Puyallup  River  (Admiralty  Inlet),  381 
Pybus,  Point  (Russian  America),  460 
Pyke,  Point  (PrinA  William's  Sound),  481 
Pyramid  HUl  (Magdalen  Sound),  19 
Pyramid  Rock  (Gulf  of  California),  300 


Quadm  and  Vancouver  Island  (N.W.  Ame- 
rica), 389 
Quadra,  Boca  de  (Russian  America),  438 
Quatre  Fr^res  Islands  (Kurile  Islands),  608 
Quatre  Fils  d'Aymon  Hills  (Patagonia),  5-6 
Quebra  011a,  or  Breakpot  Rock  (Concepcion 

Bay),  109 
Quebrada    and    Canal    de    la   Raspadura 

(Colombia),  208 
Quebrada  Grande  (Central  America),  233 
Quedal,  Cape  (Chile),  103 
Queen's  or  South  Channel  (Columbia  River), 

359 
Queen  Charlotte  Sound  (N.W.  America),422 
Queen  Chariotte  Island  (N.W.  America),432 
Queen  Adelaide's  Archipelago  (Patagonia), 

70,80 
Quehuy  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Quelan  Point  (ChUoe),  96 
Quemado  Point  (Peru),  158 
Quemao  Point  (Chiloe),  92 
Quenu  Point  and  Island  (Chiloe),  98 
Quenac  Island  (Chiloe),  95 
Quibo  Island  (Central  America),  219 
Quicara  or  Hicaron  Island  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 219 
Quicavi,  Laguna  of  (Chiloe),  93 
Quilan,  Cape  (Chiloe),  89 
Quilca  (Peru),  154 
Quillahua  Point  (Chile),  103 
Quintero  Bay  and  Rocks  (Chile),  121 
Quilimari  (Chfle),  122 
Quiltota  Campana  or  Bell  (Valparaiso),  1 15, 

118 
Quinched  (Chiloe),  93 
Quinten  Cove  (Chile),  115 
Quintergen  Point  (Chiloe),  92 
Quiriquina  Island  (Concepcion  Bay),  109 
Quisiguina  or  Coseguina  Volcano  (Central 

America),  240 
Quito  (Ecuador),  188 
Quitshak  River  (Russian  America),  528 
Quod,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  29-31 
Quoin  Hill  (Strait  of  Ma^haens),  8 

Rainier,  Mount  (Oregon),  379 

RakoFya  Bank  (Awatska  Bay),  597 

Rakovya  Harbour  (Avratska  Bay),  598,  600 

Raleon  River  (Chile),  99 

Ramsden,  Point  (N.W.  America),  431 

Rancheria  Island  (Central  America),  220 

Rapd  Shoal  (Chile),  114 

Raper,  Cape  (Patagonia),  79 

Rare  Cove  (Chile),  113 

Rasa  Isle,  or  Wolf  Rock  (Russian  America), 

448 
Rashan  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Raspadura,   Quebrada   and    Canal    de    la 

(Columbia),  208 
Raspberry  Island  (N.W.  America),  429 
Rasposo  Province  (ColomlHa),  207 
Rat    or    Ayougadagh     Island    (Aleutian 

Islands),  518 
Rat  Island,  or  Noenmi-sima  (Japan),  649 
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Jnfa^  Bock  fCUe).  10» 

BcMotMi  C««c  nTMCMvcr  lifaa^X  ^1^ 
Betbxaiioa  Cvre  fX.W.  JLaokm),  434 

BacfccdMii  f  Onnack  Idad),  M» 
Retmt  B«j  <^Fuif«HmX  «I 
BcCfttt.  Pmt  (BMiaa  ABCfica),  4M 

4»«,441 
BenlU  Oigedo,  Islnd  of  (BiHBu 

43IP 

Bcj  or  Kms'*  Un^  (Funm^  Bey),  313 
Bcfei,  Panu  de  los  (Upper  CififinmXSS^ 

343 
Biee  Tieror  Iibadf  (Tiem  dd  Foego),  e7 
BicfaudMD,  Mooot  (Staten  Iflland),  47 
Bicord,  Cape  (KoriJe  Iilsids),  609 
RftiBoslim  Iftbad  (Je«o  Iilaad),  830 
Bime  Birer  (LimiX  1^7 
Bimnik  CW  (SugluJio),  020 
RtoeoD  de  TaDqne  (Chile),  124 
Bincon  Point  (Bolfirk),  141 
Rio  de  Sea  Juaa  (Snait  of  MagiflkMosX  1^ 
BiodieiY  Baj  (JcnoX  ^32 
Rion,  Point  (BiuMsa  AaeiicsX  ^^ 
Biren  Caoal  (N.W.  America),  433 
Robben  Inland  (Sag halin),  021 
RobeitM,  Poiut  (Or^oa),  388 
Rock  of  Doodee  (Patagonia),  74 
Rock  Point  (Aliaska  Peninrala),  500 
Rock  J  Point  (Stiast  of  Magalhaens),  1 1 
Rocky  Cove  (Patagonia),  81 
Rocky  Itland  (Vaaeourer  Island),  416 
Rocky  Point  (Upper  California),  346 
Rodd  Point  (Vanconver  Island),  417 
Itodney,  Point  (Befaring's  Strait),  637 
Rognan  Flat  (Coocepcion  Bay),  110 
RcjnoflT,  Cape  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  525 
Roldan'fl  Bell  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  14 
Rollin,  C^ie  (Simusir  Island),  608 
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Cape  (Japn),  637 


Sabine,  Cape  (Bbwib  Ameiic^  548 
Saeaie  Idaod  (CcBtnl  AserieaK  MS 
Sacatnla  or  Zaeatahi  (Mexico),  374 
SarlialiB  or  SaghaKa  FeBiDsala«  616 
Sacfa6cioi  Iriawl  (MezieD),  36B 
Saciamento  City  (Upper  Cafitew),  337 
Saddle  Island  (Tiem  dd  F«esD),56 
Sado  Island  (JaiMui),  637 
Safety  Core  or  Port  (N.W.  Amerkm),  433-4 
Saghalin,  Peninnla  of  (Eagtea  Asa),  616 
SagoBliacktasigfa  Itlaad  (AlnskaP^BiDSBlaX 

498 
Sakonra  Island  (Japaa),  641 
Sal  Point  (Pern),  183 
Sal,  Point  (Upper  Califimia),  337 
Sal  ■  Poedei,  Island  of  (Oalfof  CaUfbmia), 

300 
Salado,  Bay  of  (Chfle),  131 
Salado  Point  (Chile),  131 
Salagna  or  Manzanilla  (Menoo),  374 
Salinas,  Bay  of  (Peru),  170-1 
Salinas  Bay  (Central  Aawrica),  330 
Salinas  Island  (Central  America),  330 
Salinas  Port  (Mexico),  360  -i 

Salinas,  Point(  Gnayaqnil  RiTer),  190 

Salinas  deRoMrio,Moiiodek»(lfflsiMM'' 
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Salisbury,  Puint  (Russian  America),  453 
Salm  or'Sdmon  Bay  (Saghalin),  023 
Salmon  Bi?er  (N.W.  America),  427 
Salmon  Cove  (N.W.  America),  431 
Saltchidack  or  Siachladack  Island  (Kodiack 

Islands),  493 
Sama,  Point  and  Morro  of  (Peru),  149 
Samanco  Head  (Peru),  175 
Samanco  or  Guambacho  Bay  (Peru),  174-5 
Sambo  or  Sambu  River  (Panamii  Bay),  210 
Samganooda  Bay  (Ounalashka  Island),  607 
Samuel,  Puint  (Russian  America),  455 
San  Andres  Bay  (Patagonia),  83 
San  Andres,  Hacienda  (Mexico),  287 
San  Andres  (Central  America),  232 
San  Antonio,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  14 
San  Antonio  Point  (Chile),  103 
San  Bamab^  Islet  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
San  Bartliolomew  or  Turtle  Bay  (Lower 

California),  309 
San  Bartolom,  Cape  (Russian  America),  448 
San  Benito  Island  (Lower  California),  310 
San  Bias  Channel  (Pfttagonia),  70 
San  Bruno  Hills  (Upper  California),  334, 

335,338 
San  Bruno  Cove  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
San  Buenaventura,  Cape  (Gulf  of  Call- 

fomia),  300 
San  Buenaventura  (Upper  California),  322 
San  Buenaventura  (Colombia),  206 
San  Carlos  (Mexico),  271 
San  Carlos  Fort  (Valdivia),  104 
San  Carlos  Island  (Russian  America),  448 
San  Carios,  Port  (Chiloe),  89 
San  Carlos,  or  Conchagua  (Central  America), 

241 
San  Carios  de  Chiloe,  Town  of  (ChUoe),  90 
San  Carios  de  Monterey  (Upper  California), 

328^.333 
San  Clemente  Island  (Upper  California),  325 
San  Diego,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  46 
San  Diego,  Port  (Upper  California),  317 
San  Estanislao  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
San  Estevan  Pbrt*  (Patagonia),  84 
San  Estevan,  Cape,  413 
San  Estevan  Sound  (N.W.  America),  428 
San  Eugenic  Point  (Lower  California),  309 
San  Felipe,  Port  Famine  (Strait  of  Magal- 
baens), 12 
San  Fermen  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
San  Fernando  or  Inchin  Islands  (Patagonia), 

85 
San  Francisco  (Upper  California),  334 
San  Francisco  Isumd,  Pachacamac  (Peru), 

102 
San  Francisco,  Cape  (Colombia),  203 
San  Francisco  Cape  (Bolivia),  144 
San  Francisco  de  Borja  (Gulf  of  California), 

300 
San  Francisco  or  San  Quentin  Bay  (Lower 

California),  310 
San  Gabriel,  or  Pueblo  de  loa  Angeles  (Upper 

California),  320 
San  Galhin  Point  (Chiloe),  91 


San  Gallan,  Island  of  (Peru),  159 

San  Geraldo  or  Sl  Balardo  River  (Upper 

California),  326 
San  Geronimo  Island  (LowerCalifomia),310 
San  Hikrio,  or  Ceuizas  Ishmd  (Lower  Cali« 

fomia),  312 
San  Isidro,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  16 
San  Jo§u,  Fort  (Concepcion  ]£iy).  111 
San  Jose  Bank  (Panama  Bay),  212 
San  Jose  Island  (Panama  Bay),  212 
San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Bay  of  (Lower  Call* 

fomia),  304 
S.  Jos^  de  los  Ures,  Mission  of  (Mexico),  296 
San  Jose  Shoal  (ChUoe),99 
San  Juan  River  (Colombia),  208 
San  Juan  Island  (Upper  California),  325 
San  Juan,  Port  (Peru),  157 
San  Juan,  Port  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
San  Juan  Capistrano  (Upper  California),  320 
San  Juan  Nepomuceno  (Gulf  of  California), 

302 
San  Juan  del  Siir,  Port  (Central  America), 

230 
San  Juan  y  San  Pablo  (Gulf  of  Oaliforoia), 

300 
San  Lorenzo,  Cape  (Colombia),  201 
San  Lorenzo  or  Bmva  Point  (Panam^  Bay), 

210 
San  Lorenzo  Island  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
San  Lorenzo  Island  (Callao),  166,  168 
San  Lucas  Bay  (Lower  Califomm),  :K)4 
San  Lucas  Cape  (Lower  Califomia),  305 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Mission  of  (Upper  Cali- 
fornia), 327 
San  Luiz  de  Gouzaga  (Gulf  of  California), 

300 
San  Marcos  Island  and  Cape  (Gulf  of  Cali- 
fomia), 300 
San  Miguel,  Gulf  of  (Colombia),  209 
San  Miguel  Point  (Lower  California),  312 
San  Miguel  de  Piura  (Peru),  181 
San  Miguel  Volcano  (Central  America),  226 
San  Miguel,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  24 
San  Miguel,  Volcano  (Central  America),  246 
San  Nicolas  Island  (Upper  California),  326 
San  Nicolas,  Port  (Peru),  157 
San  Pabk),  Bay  of  (San  Francisco),  336 
San  Pablo,  Cape  (Tieria  del  Fuego),  45 
San  Pedrito  Rock  (Mexico),  274 
San  Pedro  or  Huamblin  Island  (ChUoe),  89 
San  Pedro  (Upper  California),  320 
San  Pedro  Island  (ChUoe),  89 
San  Pedro  Passage  (Chiloe),  97 
San  Pedro  Sound  (Strait  of  Magalbaens),  26 
San  Pedro  Point  (Bolivia),  14 1 
San  Pedro  Point  (Chile),  136 
San  Pedro,  Isle  de  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
San  Pedro  de  Yoco  (Pern),  179 
San  Policarpo,  Port  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  4:> 
San  Quentin,  Port  (Lower  California),  310 
San  Quentin  or  Virgenes,  Cape  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), 310 
San  Ramon  or  De  los  Virgenes,  Bay  (Lower 
California),  312 
4s 
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San  Roman,  Cape  (PaUgonia),  76 

San  Koque  Island  (Lower  California),  909 

San   Salvador  Volcano  (Central  America), 

San  Salvador,  Cilj  of  (Central  America),  246 
San  Sebastian  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  43 
San  Sebastian,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  44 
San  Sebastian  Vizcaino  Bay  (Lover  Cali- 
fornia), 309 
San  Tadeo  River  (Patagonia),  78 
San  Vicente,  Port  (CTiile),  109 
San  Vincente  Volcano  (Central  America), 226 
San  Vincente,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  46 
Santa  Agueda  Island  (Gulf  of  California), 

300 
Santa  Anna  Islet  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Santa  Anna  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  9, 

12 
Santa  Barbara  Island  (Upper  California), 

325 
Santa  Barbara  Channel  (Upper  California), 

325 
Santa  Barbara  (Upper  California),  322 
Santa  Barbara,  Port  (Patagonia),  74 
Santa  Brigida,  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

17 
Santa  Casilda,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

36 
Santa  Catalina  Island  (Upper  California), 

325 
Santa  Clara  or  Woody  Point  (Vancouver 

Island),  409 
Santa  Clara,  or  Amortajada  Island  (Guaya- 
quil River),  190 
Santa  Cruz  Island  (Upper  (California),  326 
Santa  Cruz,  Hacienda  (Mexico),  287 
Santa  Elena  or  Tomas  Bay  ((Jentral  Ame- 
rica), 230 
Santa  Inez  Medio,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego), 

45 
Santa  Island  and  Head  (Peru),  175 
Santa  Lucia  Hills  (Upper  California),  327 
Santa  Lucia,  Cape  (Patagonia),  70 
Santa  Margarita  (Lower  California),  305 
Santa  Margarita,  Cape   (Queen   Clbarlotte 

Island),  435 
Santa  Margarita  Island  (Magdalena  Bay), 

306 
Santa  Maria  Island  (Chile),  107 
Santa  Maria  de  Aome,  Rio  (Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia), 297 
Santa  Maria  Point  (Ix>wer  California),  310 
Santa  Maria  Point  (Peru),  158 
Santa  Maria  River  (Panama  Bay),  210 
Santa  Marina  Point  (Magdalena'  Bay),  306 
Santa  Monica,  Poit  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

36 
Santa  Rosa  Island  (Upper  California),  326 
Santa  Teresa,  Barra  de  (Mexico),  259 
Santa  TercNi  Point  (Gulf  of  California),  302 
Santa  Teresa  Point  (Chiloc),  91 
Santa  Ynez  Hill  (Chiloe),  122 
Santa  Ysabel  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Sana  (Kurile  Islands),  609 


Sandan  or  Smghalin,  616 

Sanderson  Isliiiid  (Tierra.  del  Fuego),  58 

Sandy  Bay  (Patagonia),  81 

Sandy  Point  (Strait  of  Maffalhaens),  1 1 

Sangar  or  Tsugmr,  Strait  of  (Japanese  Ardii- 

pelago),  631,  633 
Sannagh  or  Halibut  laland  (Aliaska  Penin- 
sula), 500 
Santano  Cove  (Peru),  154 
Santiago,  Cape  (Patagonia),  70-1 
Santiago  Bav,  Manzanilla  (Mexico),  274 
Santiago  de  Vstapa,  Mono  de  (Mexico),  261 
Santo,  Barra  del    £spiritu,   Rirer  Lempa 

(Central  America),  245 
Santo  DomingOfPoint  (  Lower  California),309 
Sapa,  Valley  of  (Peru),  147 
Sarah,  Point  (N.W.  America),  498 
Sarannaia  Cove  (Atkka  L^luid),  514 
Sarco,  Bay  of  (ChileX  128 
Sarmiento  Bank  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  4, 6 
Sarmiento  Channel  (PatagoniaX  SO,  82 
Sarmiento,  Mount  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Sarytscheff,  Cape  (Onnimack  Island),  504 
Sarytscheff  Island  (Russian  America),  540 
Sarytscheff  Peak  (Kurile  I>lands),  607 
Sarayaroa,  Mount  (Japan),  638 
Satanora  or  Bird's  Cape  (Aleutian  Iilandt), 

617 
Saumarez  Island  (Patagonia),  83 
Sausalito  Bay,  or  Whaler's  Harbour  (Sin 

Francisco),  335 
SaTar>  *s  Ishind  (N.W.  America),  308 
Sawyer  Bank  (Realejo),  237 
Scarborough  Harbour,  or  Neeah  Bay  (De 

Fuca  Strait),  375 
Schapenham  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  S7 
Schetky,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  67 
Schischkoff,  Cape  (Jesso),  632 
Schischmareff  Foint  (St.  Lawrence  IslandX 

578 
Schischmareff,  Inlet  (Behrinfr's  Strait),  640 
Schomberg  Cape  (Tierra  del  FuegoX  20 
Schumagin  Island  (Aliaska  PeninsulaX  498 
Scotch  Fir  Point  (Gulf  of  Georgia),  397 
Scotch  well  Harbour  (Patagonia),  86 
Scott  Islands  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Scott,  Cape  (VancouTer  Island),  409 
Scuchadero  (Ptoami  Bay),  211 
Seabeck  Island  (Oregon),  384 
Seahorse  Islands  (Russian  America),  551 
Sea  Lion's  Island  (Russian  America),  530 
Sea  Otter  or  Bobron  Island  (Sea  of  Bebring), 

582 
Sea  Otter  Harbour  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Sea  Otter  Sound  (Russian  America),  447 
Seal  Ck>ve  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Seal  Rocks  (Patagonia),  73 
Seasons,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  42 
Sechura,  Bay  of  (PeruX  ISl 
Second  Narrow  (Strait  of  Ma^ifalhaensX  ® 
Secretary  Island  ( Vancouver  TslandX  410  ' 
Secretary  Wren's  Island  (Strait  of  MHf^ 

haens),  27  .-^cj} 

Sedger  River  (Strait  of  Magalhacn)^ 
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Seduction  Point  (Russian  America),  456 
Se^ouani  or  Goreli  Island  (Aleutian  Islands), 

511 
Sehama  or  Gualatieri  Peak  (Andes),  149 
Sekan  Point  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Selango  Island  (Guayaquil  Ki?er),  199 
Seluian  Rock  (Chiloe),  91 
Semisopochnoi  Island  (Aleutian  Island8),517 
Semitsch  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  518 
Semitsououra  Bay  (Japan),  638 
S^niavine,  Strait  of  (Siberia),  566 
S^niavine,  Cape  (Saghalin),  622 
S^niavine,  Cape  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  526 
Seno   Lauretaneo,   or  Gulf   of   California 

(Mexico),  295 
Separation    or  Meircy   Harbour   (Strait  of 

Magalhaens),  37 
Seppings,  Cape  (Russian  America),  546 
Sequalcbin  River  (Oregon),  355 
Serdze  Kamen,  Cape  (Siberia),  562 
Serghdeif  Isthmus  (Atkha  Island),  513 
Seripbos   Island,    Make-sima   or   Oumawo 

(Japan),  641 
Seris  Indians  (Mexico),  299 
Serrate  Entrance  (Peru),  158 
Sesambre  Isles  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  53 
Sesga  Point  (Port  Culebra),  229 
Seurote,  Cape  (Japan),  647 
Seven  Mountains,  Island  of  tbe  (Aleutian 

Islands),  517 
Seymour's  Canal  (Russian  America),  452 
Shag  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),61 
Sbag  Narrows  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Shag  Narrows  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Shakoff  Point  (Awatska  Bay),  601 
ShanUr  Islands  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  615 
Shaste,  Mount  (Upper  California),  347 
Shaw's  Island  (CooVs  Inlet),  486 
Shelter  Island  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  32 
Sbiasbkotan  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  606 
Ship  Rock  (Aleutian  Islands),  510 
Shipounskoi,  Cape  (Kamtschatka),  594 
Shirinky  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  605 
Shoal  Ness  (Russian  America),  531 
Shoal  Point  (Saghalin),  620 
Shoal  water  Bay  (Oregon),  370 
Sholl  Bay  (Magdalen  Sound),  19 
Sholl  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  25 
SbolPs  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  35 
Shoulder  Peak  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  68 
Shucartie,  Port  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Siachladack  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Sielata  Point  (Mexico),  269 
Sigak,  Cape  (Oumnack  Island),  509 
Signal  Hill  (Coquimbo),  125 
Sigouam  or  Goreli  Island  (Aleutian  Islands), 

511 
Siguantanejo  or  Sihuantanejo  Port  (Mexico), 

273 
Sikok,  Island  of  (Japan),  638 
Silla  Hill,  La  (Chile),  120 
Silla  or  Saddle  of  Payta  (Peru),  181 
Silvester  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  10 
Sima,  Cape  (Japan),  635 


Simabara,  Peninsula  of  (Japan),  642 
Simala  River  (Central  America),  253 
Simidin  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  496 
Simunosaki  (Japan),  636 
Simonoseki  (Japan),  640 
Simpson  River  (N.W.  America),  431 
Simpson,  Fort  (N.W.  America),  430 
Simusir  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Siuahomis  River  (Oregon),  384 
Sinaloa,  Province  of  (Mexico),  288,  296 
Sineko,  Cape  (Jesso),  631 
Sinshi  Island  (Jesso  Island),  628 
Sintalapa  or  Tilapa  River  (Mexico),  252, 257 
Sirano  or  Siriano  River  (Central  America), 

242 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  Port  (Upper  California), 

343 
Sir  George  Eyre  Sound  (Patagonia),  83 
Siriano   Kiver,  or  Estero  Jirausa  (Centiftl 

America),  242 
Sir  John  Narborough*8   Islands  (Strait  of 

Magalhaens),  37 
Siro  (Japan),  637 

Sitchunak  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  494 
Sitka  or  Norfolk  Sound  (Sitka  Islands),  465 
Sitka  or  King  George  the  Third's  Archi- 
pelago (Russian  America),  456 
Sitkhin  Islet  (Aleutian  Islands),  516,  518 
Sivoutchi  Islet  (Sea  of  Behring),  582 
Sivoutchy  Islet  (Aleutian  Islands),  515 
Sivoutchy  Rock  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  525 
Skakhoul  Islands  (Aleutian  Islands),  516 
Skidegats  (Queen  Charlotte  Island),  435 
Skyring,  Mount  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20,  64 
Skyring  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  37 
Skyring  Water  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Skyring,  Island  (Patagonia),  85 
Slate  Islet  (Russian  America),  438 
Sledge  or  Ayak  Island  (Behring's  Strait),  536 
Slip  Point  (De  Fuca  Strait),  376 
Smith  or  Bonilla  Island  (Oregon),  385 
Smith's  River  (Upper  California),  347 
Smith's  Inlet  (N  W.  America),  423 
Smoto  (Japan),  638 
Smyth  Channel  (Patagonia),  80,  81 
Smyth  Harbour  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Smyth  Head  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Smyth,  Cape  (Russian  America),  551 
SmytVs  Channel  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  35 
Snares  Islets,  The  (Kurile  Islands),  606 
Snettisham,  Point  (Russian  America),  452 
Snowy  Channel  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  31 
Snowy  Sound  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Snug  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  23 
Snug  Comer  Bay  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

478 
Soconusco,  District  of  (Mexico),  257 
Socorro  or  Huamblin   Island  (Patagonia), 

85,86 
Soimonoflf,  Cape  (Saghalin),  621 
Solar,  Monro  (Peru),  163 
Solentiname  Island  (Nicaragua  Lake),  233 
Soleny  Island  (Atkha  Island),  514 
Sombrerito  Hill,  300 
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Nt-  Aiicusi'.ii.  M«»unt  .'C'Vik'«  Ixilci',  4**6 
Si.  Aiicu'tsn,  Yvn  .C'-.'iiCtjvivii  Bav»,  111 
St.   B.4?:«nl«j  i-r  Shu  Gtraliiv  Ri'.er  .'Upper 

Califr.«ro:a/,  32rt 
Si   BaribMnni'^w,  Cape  fStaicn  l-l.in*l  ..V» 
Si.  Clair  I'^land.nr  Kiir.««-''i'.M.t    Japan;, tM! 
M.  Crrix,  Cliilf  4if  (Silifria^,  .')7| 
St.  Da* id**  Head  (Strait  of  M.ii:allKicn<i;.,2!» 
St.  David's  Sound   Stiuil  <d'Ma::alliaens;,  '27 
St.  Kli  na  Point  'Cri.Tal  Auai ;«.»;,  230 
Si.  KIiii«,  Point  (Rii.«-ian  .\merica),  473 
Si.  F>tcvan  Gulf  ,'PatH<n)nia).  77,  7ji< 
St  Francis  Bay  iTierru  del  Puej;o),  64 
St.  Ger>rge,  Point  'Upper  California),  348 
Si.  Georpe's  Inland  (Sea  of  Behring),  581 
St-  Helen's,  Muunl  (Oregon),  367,383 
Si.  Hrrmopenes,  Cape  f  Kodiack  Islands), 494 
St.  Ildefon<o  Islands  (Tiirra  del  Fuepo), .38 
St,  Isidro  Piiiiii  fSlrail  of  Map:all]aens),  9 
St.  .lajro  Iliwr  (Colombia).  205 
Si.  Janii-v,  Cape  (Qucfn  Ciiarlotic  Island), 

•131 
St.  .loacliiui*?  Cove  (Tiurra  del  Fuej^o),  56 
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Sl  L»*?6i:ce  Ba^t  •.  Liberia..  aK3 

>L  MAr.i«::  «.'r  Markianm  Island  .Aleusian 

I«lax:df  -  ->  1 7 
Sl  Martin's  l«2acd  iPatap.-'3ia ).  71 
Sl  Martin'*  or  Wi^rwam   Cere  :Tiena  dei 

Fu«r  •  .  .W 
Sl  Mirr.  Point : Strait  of  MagalhaeD!^),  9, 1 1 
S:.  Marr's  P*.*iDt  •.  Rassian  America;,  4oi^ 
M.  Maiihem  «>r  Gure V  Island  (Sea  of  Beb- 

rlnr  .  .^7!* 
Si.  NiciK'las  Bar    Srraif  of  MacalbaeiisV  I « 
M.  Paul.  Hart-oar  of    K<>iiackl«laDds).  4>*2 
>:.  Paul's  D».tne  Moant^  ( Tierra  del  Foeiro). 

Sl  P-1  iir?  D<>nie  'Paiaf -^nia).  7r* 

Sl  Paai's  Island  .'Sea  cf  Bebrin?).a>>l 

Sl  Pedro  Nolasco,  Islacd  of  (Gulf  of  Cali- 

f  rr.ii..  'ij*^ 
Sl.  Pe:er  acd  St.  Pa^I.  Pi.'rt  (Kurile  Islands). 

J«'***.H«:»1 
St.  Piiilip.  Mount.  Pint  Famine  (Strait  of 

Maga':iiaen«),  13 
St.  QutntiTiV  $*.>und  •' PaUfn^nia),  7s 
Si.  Siiu»Ti's  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  3tt 
Si.  Simun's  H^d  (Sirait  of  Ma^haens),  S 
St.   Stephen's  Island    (Alia^ia    Peninsula). 

4**6 
Sl.  Thaddeus,  Cape  (Silieria),  576 
Su  Vincent.  Cape,  or  Svee|isiakes  Foreland 

r  Strait  of  Majralhaens),  S 
Staines  Peninsula  (Patas:unia>,8'2 
Stanhope,  Point  { Russian  America),  4 15 
Siaxiiforth,  Point  (N.W.  Americai),  427 
S:ani*ki,  Point  (A%>at5>ka  Bay ),  5s:«7, 59i> 
S:aplr>  Inlet  ?Sirait  of  Maculluiens),  25 
Sariichkod^  Reef  (Aikha  Island).  514 
Su«ien  Ijilaud  (Tierra  del  Fuejjo},  45 
Stali^n  Peak  (Lower  Caliibmia),  310 
Steam's  Bluff  (Ore^n),  371 
Stephens  Mount  (New  Hanorer).  4l>7 
Sitphcns,  P.»n(N.\V.  America;, 43t) 
Sirphcn*,  Cape  (Russian  America),  53:1 
Stephen '>  Passjijre  ( Russian  America),  457 
Stephen's  Island  (N.W.  America;,  429 
Sic  lile  or  Barren  Island  ( Kodiack  Islands), 

4!»1 
Stewart  I<«lands  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  tv) 
Siewan,  Port  (Russian  America),  440 
Stewart  Bay  (Patagonia),  84 
Stewart  Harbour  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Slikine,  River  and  Fort  (Russian  American 

443 
Stockdale's    Harbour     (Prince     William^ 

Sound),  482 
Sioki*s*.s  Inlet  (Magdalen  Sound),  19 
Stokes's  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuegn),  65 
Stolbovoi,  (5ape  (Kanitschatka),  AOl 
Sudhuvskaia,  River  (Kanitschatka),  5i>l 
Sudrlic,  Cape  (Siberia),  670 
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Stone  Mole,  or  Euimeiinaia  Frisian  (Russian 

America),  536 
Stonny  Bay  (Cockburn  Channel),  19 
Stormy   or   Tempestad  Channel  (Strait  of 

Maj^alhaens),  36 
Strawberry  Bay  (Oregon),  387 
Strogonoff  Bay  (Jesso),  632 
Strogonoff,  Cape  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  636 
Stuart  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  31 
Stuart's  Lake  (N.W.  America),  393 
Stuart's  Island  (N.W.  America),  400 
Stuart's  Island  (Russian  America),  633 
Sturgeon  Bank  (New  Georgia),  394 
Styleman,  Point  (Russian  America),  462 
Success  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  49 
Suchiltepeques,  Pzt)vinoe  (Central  America), 

263 
Suckling,  Cape  (Russian  America),  476 
Sugar.loaf  Cape  (St.  Matthew  Island),  680 
Sugar-loaf  Island  (Chile),  136 
Sugar-loaf  Island  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  38 
Sugar-loaf  Mountain  (Patagonia),  79 
Suisun  Bay  (San  Francisco),  336 
Sukteteleu  Bay  (Jesso),  632 
Sullivan,  Point  (Russian  America),  449 
Sulphur  Island,  or  Yewo-sima  (Japan),  641 
Summer  Isles  (Patagonia),  81 
Sunday,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  44,  67 
Sup^  (Peru),  171 

Suquamish  Harbour  (Oregon),  383 
Susan,  Port  (Oregon),  384 
Susannah  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  8 
Sutersville  (Upper  California),  337 
Svetchnikoff  Harbour  (Aleutian  Islands),  612 
Swaine,  Cape  (N.W.  America),  426 
Swallow  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 
Swans,  Bay  of  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  616 
Swans,  Cape  (Jesso  Island),  630 
Sweepstakes   Foreland    (Strait    of   Magal- 
haens), 8 
Swoo-nada  Channel  (Japan),  640 
Syclopish  Rock  (Oregon),  384 
Sykes,  Point  (Russian  America),  438 
Symplegades  Islets,  or  Tsurukase  (Japan), 
642 

Tabla  Point  (Chile),  122 
Table  of  Orozco  CTierra  del  Fuego),  46 
Table  Hill  (Upper  California),  338 
Tables  or  Mesas  of  Nanraez  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), 306 
Taboga  Island  (Panam^  Bay),  216 
Taboguilla  Island  (Panamh  Bay),  216 
Tabon,  Island  of  (Chiloe),  98 
Taboii-sima  (Japan),  637 
Tacames  or  Atacames  (Colombia),  204 
Taco,    H.    B.    Company's    Establishment 

(Russian  America),  463 
Tagh-Kiniagh  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula), 

498 
Tagidack  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  494 
Taglaokou  Mountain  (Siberia),  667 
Tainotskoi',  Cape  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  612 
Tajumulco,  Volcan  de  (Central  America),262 


Talara  Point  (Peru),  132 

Talcahuana  Peuinsula  (Concepcion   Bay), 

110 
Talcan  Island  (Chiloe),  96 
Talinay,  Mount  (Chile),  123 
Talofka  River  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  613 
Taltal  Point  (Bolivia),  141 
Taltal  Point  (Chile),  136 
Taluaptea,  or  Pillar  Rock  (Columbia  River), 

361 
Tamar  Cape  and  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 34 
Tamar  Island  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  36 
Tamarindo  (Central  America),  233 
Tamary  Peak  (Jesso  Island),  630 
TamatJan  (Mexico),  276 
Tamazula,  River  (Mexico),  297 
Tambo,  Valley  of  (Peru),  161 
Tanaga  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  616 
Tanagh-AngounakhIsland(AleutianIs1ands), 

610 
Tanega-sima  Island  (Japan),  641 
Tanga,  Cape  (Japan),  636 
Tanghinakh  (Ounimack  Island),  609 
Tangolatangola,  Island  of  (Mexico^  266 
Tannedagh  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  618 
Tano  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  610 
Tanque,  Playa  de  (ChUe),  123 
Taouinsk  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  613 
Tareinski  Harbour  (Awatska  Bay),  698, 601 
Tarn  Bay  (Patagonia),  76,  83 
Tarn,  Mount  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  16 
Tase's  Canal  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Tatchik,  or  Golownin  Buy  (Russian  Ame- 
rica), 636 
Tate,  Cape  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  66-7 
Tatouche  Islands  (Oregon),  374 
Taylor,  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  26 
Taytaohaohuon  orTaytao,Cape(Patogonia), 

Tchagran  Bay  (Russian  America),  630 
Tchaitchi  Islands  (Aleutian  Islands),  611 
Tchaoukthous  Tribe  (Siberia),  661 
Tchaplin,  Cape  (Siberia),  669 
Tchastie  Islands  (Aleutian  Islands),  616 
Tchesm^,  Cape,  or  Nomano-misaky  (Japan), 

642 
Tchetchekomoum  Strait  (Siberia),  669 
Tchiarloun  Strait  (Siberia),  668 
Tching-an,  Cape  (Siberia),  672 
Tchinkitftnay  Bay,  or  Norfolk  Sound  (Sitka 

Islands),  466 
Tchirikoff,  Cape  (Siberia),  672 
Tchitschagoff,  Cape  (Japan),  640 
Tchosan  or  Chosan  Harbour  (Corea),  643 
Tchougoul  Island  (Aleutian  Islands) ,  6 1 0,6 1 6 
Tchoukotskoi,  Cape  (Siberia),  669 
Tchuktchi  Nation  (Siberia),  661 
Teacapan,  Boca  de  (Mexico),  287 
Teatinos  Point  (Chile),  126 
Tebenkoff  Cove  (Russian  America),  633 
Tecusitan  Point  (Mexico),  277 
Tehuantepec,  City  of  (Mexico),  269 
Tehuantepec,  Gulf  of  (Mexico),  268 
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Tehuantepec  Boad  (Mexico),  260 
TejupaD,  Fa])8  of  (Mexico),  274, 284 
Tekeenica  Tribe  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  2 
Temblador  Cove  (Chile),  126 
Teiobleuque  Point  (Guayaquil  River),  190 
Tempestad,  or  Stormy  Uliannel  (Strait  of 

Mafi^alhaens),  36 
Tenkourguin  Point  (Siberia),  562 
Tenola,  Barra  de  (Mexico),  259 
Tenoun  Point  (Chiloe),  03 
Tenquehuen  Island  (Patagonia),  85 
Tenquelil  Islaud  (Chiloe),  95 
Tentsi,  Gulf  of  (Japan),  638 
Tenuy  Point  (Chiloe),  89 
Tepic  (Mexico),  282 

Te(juepa  or  Jequepa  Point  (Mexico),  273 
Terron  Point  (Vancouver  Island),  4 14 
Terupa  Rock  (Panam^  Bay),  216 
Tessan  Channel  (Magdalena  Bay),  306 
Tetas  de  Cabra,  Las  (Mexico),  297 
Teurirc  Island  (Jesso),  632 
Texada  or  Favida  Island  (Gulf  of  Georgia), 

397 
Thelupan  or  Tejupan,  Paps  of  (Mexico),  274 
Thieves  Sound  (Cockbum  Channel),  19 
Third  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  36 
Thomas  Point  (Vancouver  Island),  408 
Thomas,  Point  (Peru),  171 
Three  Brothers  Rocks  (Awatska  Bay),  596 
Three  Brothers  Hills  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  45 
Three  Finger  Island  (Patagonia),  85 
Three  Island  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Three  Points  or  Tres  Puntas,  Cape  (Pata- 
gonia), 71 
Thurlow  Island  (N.W.  America),  402 
Tiara,  Mount  (Saghalin),  620 
Tiburon,  Isle  de  (Gulf  of  California),  299^ 
Tides,  Chiloe,  99 
Tides,  Cockbum  Channel,  19 
Tides,  Cape  Virgins,  4 
Tides,  First  Narrow  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  7 
Tides,  Second  Narrow,  Sec,  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 9,  11 
Tides,  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  50 
Tides,  Peru,  173 

Tides,  Port  Famine,  &c.  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 12 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  Observations  on  (Strait  of 

Magalhaens  V39 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  Inhabitants  of,  2 
Tigalga  or  Kigalga  Island  (Aleutian  Archi- 
pelago), 505 
Tiger  Island  (Central  America),  242 
Tigil  River  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  61 1 
Tigilsk  (Sea  of  Okhotsk),  612 
Tilapa  or  Sintilapa  River  (Central  America), 

252,  257 
Tilema  Marsh  (Mexico),  260 
Tilesius  Peak  (Japan),  637 
Tilgo  Island  (Chile),  126 
Tingimack  Island   (Aleutian   Archipelago), 

509 
Tipitapa  or  Panaloya  River  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 234 


Tiquia  Reef  (Chiloe),  95 
Tirua  Cape  (Chile),  106 
Tisingal  Gold  Mines  (Central  America), 223 
Todos  Santos  Lake  (Chile),  99 
Todos  los  Santos,  Mission  of  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), 305 
Todos  los  Santos  Bay  (Lower  Cm]ifaniia),dl3 
Togalak  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  515 
Togama  (Japan),  637 
Tonodomi  Bay  (Japanese  Islands),  635 
Tokutki  Point  (Oregon),  384 
Toldo  de  la  Nieve  Peak  (Andes),  170 
Tolega  Volcano  (Central  America),  226 
Tolstoi  Cape  (Atkha  Island),  514 
Tolten  Isknd  (ChUe),  105 
Tomaco  or  Tumaco  Port  (Colombia),  205 
Tomas  or  Santa  £lena  Bay  (Cental  Ame- 
rica), 230 
Tom's  Narrows  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Touala,  Plains  of  (Mexico),  258 
Tongog  Bay  and  Peninsula  (Chile),  123 
Tongue  Pointand  Channel  (Columbia  Biver), 

363 
Tonin,  Cape  (SaghalinX  622 
Tonkoy,  Cape  (Kodiack  Island),  493 
Tootomi  or  Tohodomi  Bay  (Japanese  IsUikIs), 

635 
Too-too-tut-na  or  Klamet  Biver  (Oregon), 

354 
Topacalma,  Point  and  Shoal  (Chile),  114 
Toporkoff  Islet  (Sea  of  Behring),  584 
'i  oporkowa  Island  (Kodiack  Islands),  492 
Tortwi-saki  Point  (Nippon),  633 
Toro  Point  (Chile),  1 14 
Toro  Reef  (Chile),  127 
Torpoy  or  Tscbirpoy  Island  (Kurile  Islands), 

608 
Tortola  and  Tortolita  Islands  (Panam&  Bay), 

217 
Tortolas  Islets,  136 

Tortoral  de  Lengua  de  Vaca  (Chile),  123 
Tortoralillo  Bay  (Chile),  134 
Tortoralillo  (Chile),  126 
Tortuga,  Isle  de  la  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Tortuga  Island  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Tortuga  Island  (Peru),  174 
Tortuga,  Mount  (Peru),  175 
Torluguitas  Island  (Gulf  of  Caltfi>mia),  300 
Tosa,  Cape  (Japan),  638 
Tosco,  Cape  (Magdalena  Bay),  306 
Toshook  Strait  (Russian  America),  538 
Totoral,  Point  of  (Chile),  130 
Totten's  Inlet  (Puget  Sound),  381 
Toubakino-misaky,  Cape  (Japan),  (XiS 
Tougoura  River  and  Bay  (Sea  of  Okhotsk), 

615 
Touliksko'i  (Gumnack  Island),  509 
Toulikskoi  Volcano  (Aleutian  Archipelago), 

509 
Tower  Bay  (Mexico),  270 
Tower  Rock  (Patagonia),  71 
Tower  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  65  C 

Townsend,  Port  (De  Foca  Strait),  3919   «i  0 
Townshend  Harbour  (Tiem  del  FiM|go]^4i 
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Trading  Bay  (Cook's  Inlet),  488 
Traitors,  Baj  of  (Kounasbire  Island),  610 
Traitor's  Cove  (Russian  America),  44 1 
Transfiguration  Bay  (Siberia),  572 
Tranque  Island  (Cbiloe),  96 
Transition  Bay  (Magdalen  Sound),  19 
Treble  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Trednoy  Islet  (Kurile  Islands),  607 
Trefusis  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  69 
Tres  Cnices  Point  (Chile),  1 14 
Tres  Marias  Islands  (Mexico),  277 
Tres  Montes,  Cape  (Patagonia),  79,  80 
Tres  Ojitos,  Los  (Gulf  of  California),  299 
Tres  Puntas  or  Three  Points,  Cape  (Pata- 
gonia), 71 
Triangulo  Island  (VancouTer  Island),  409 
Trinidad  Cape  (Gulf  of  California),  300 
Trinidad,  Gulf  of  (Patagonia),  72,83 
Trinidad  Bay  (Upper  California),  346 
Trinity,  Cape  and  Isles  (Kodiack  Islands), 

493 
Triton  Bank  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  7 
Triunfo  de  los  Libres,  or  Giquilisco  Port 

(Central  America),  244 
Trollope,  Point  (Russian  America),  439 
TroUope's  River  (Queen  Charlotte  Island), 

435 
Trujillana  Entrance  (Peru),  168 
Truxillo  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  37 
Truxillo  (Peru),  176-7 
Tschegoula  Isles  (Aleutian  Islands),  618 
Tscliegoula  Inland  (Aleutian  Islands),  610 
Tschiganock  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  610 
Tsehikotan    or    Spanberg    Island    (Kurile 

Islands),  609 
Tschiniotskoy  Bay  (Kodiack  Islands),  491 
TschirikofTs  Island  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  497 
Tschirikoff,  Cape  (Japan),  640 
Tshirinkotan  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  606 
Tscliirpoy  or  Torpoy  Island  (Kurile  Islands), 

608 
Tschitchagoff,  Cape  (Russian  America),  627 
Tscbitschagoff  Bay  (Alton  Island),  619 
Tschoka  or  Saghalin,  616 
Tschougat««houk  Bay  (Cook's  Inlet),  485 
Tsougar  Fouzi  (Jamm),  637 
Tsugar  or  Sangar,  Strait  of  (Japanese  Archi- 
pelago), 633 
Tsus-sima  Islands  (Japan),  643 
Tubul  River  (Chile),  107 
Tucai)el  Head  (Chile),  107 
Tucapel  Point  (Chile),  106 
Tuesday  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  37 
Tujugiak  River  (Russian  America),  529 
Tumaco,  Port  of  (Colombia),  206 
Tumbes,  Heights  of  (Chile),  109 
Tumbes  Bay  (Guayaquil  River),  190 
Tumbes,  Rio  (Peru),  183 
Tungo  (Pern),  168 
Tunquen  Bight  (Chile),  1 16 
Tupica  (Colombia),  207 
Tupongati  or  Tupungato  Peak  (Andes),  102 
Turn  Point  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  68 
Tumagain  Island  (Cook's  Inlet),  488 


Tumagain  River  or  Arm  (Cook's  Inlet),  489 
Turner,  Point  (Russian  America),  470 
Turtle  or  San   Bartholomew  Bay  (Lower 

California),  309 
Tussac  Rocks  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20 
Two-headed  Point  (Kodiack  Islands),  493 
Tyke,  Point  (Peru),  149 

Ugagouk  or  Agougack  River  (Aliaska  Pe- 
ninsula), 627 
Uki-sima  Island  (Japan),  644 
Ulak  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  617 
Ulloa  Peninsula  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  27 
Umaya  River  (Mexico),  297 
Umpqua  River  and  Fort  (Oregon),  366 
Union,  Port  I  a  (Central  America),  241 
Union  Sound  (Patagonia),  81 
Upper  California  (Ix)wer  Califonria),  313 
Upright,  Cape  (St.  Matthew  Island),  679 
Upright,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  34 
Upright  or  Ildefonso  Cape  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 36 
Upwood,  Point  (N.W.  America),  397 
Urava  Islands  (Panama  Bay),  216 
Urbitsh  (Kurile  Islands),  609 
Uriarte,  Fort  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  36 
Usbome,  Mount  (Peru),  172 
Useless  Cove  (Patagonia),  83 
Useless  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Ushishir  Island  (Kurile  Islands),  607 

Vaca,  Cabesa  de  (Chile),  134 
Vagares  Rocks  (Central  America),  230 
Vakhilskaia,  River  (Kamtschatka),  694 
Yalcarcel  or  Eagle  Bay  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 16 
V&ldes  Island  (N.W.  America),  400 
Valdez,  Puerto  de  (Prince  William's  Sound), 

479 
Valdez,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Valdez,  Port  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Valdivia  (Chile),  104 
Valdivia  Hills  (Chile),  103 
Valentine  Harbour  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

26,36 
Valentyn,  Cape  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 
Valentyn  Bay  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  61 
Vallcnar,  Point  (Russian  America),  441 
Vallenar  Islands  (Patagonia),  86 
Valparaiso,  116 
Van  Isles  (Patagonia),  73 
Vancouver  Island  (N.W.  America),  389 
Vancouver  Island  (Patagonia),  82 
Vancouver,  Port  (Staten  Island),  47 
Vancouver,  Fort  (Oregon),  368 
Vancouver,  Cape  (Russian  America),  631 
Van  der  Lind,  Cape  (Kurile  Islands),  608 
Vandeput,  Point  (Russian  America),  460 
Vankarema  River  (Siberia),  662 
Vascuiian  Cape  (Chile),  128 
Vaspon's  Island  (Admiralty  Inlet),  38 1 
Vcevidovskol  Volcano  and  Islands  (Aleutian 

Archipelago),  609 
Venado  (Central  America),  228 
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Venados,  De  los.  Island  (Mexico),  287,  290 

Yentanilla  Point  (Chile),  121 

Ventosa  or  Tehuantepec  Road  (Mexico),  260 

Venus,  Point,  Awatska  Bay  (Kamtschatka), 
696 

Venus  Channel  (Magdalena  Bay),  306 

Verkhotoursky  or  Little  Karaghmsky  Island 
(Siberia),  578 

Vermejo,  Mar,  or  Gulf  of  California  (Mexico), 
295 

Vennilion  Sea,orGulf  of  California  (Mexico), 
295 

Vernal  Mountain,  The  (Magdalen  Sound), 
18,25 

Verugate  (Central  America),  228 

Vicente,  Point  (Upper  California),  321 

Victor,  Quebrador  of  (Peru),  147 

Victoria,  and  Harbour  (Vancourer  Island), 
417 

Victory,  Cape  (Patagonia),  70 

Victory  Passage  (Patagonia),  81 

Vieia  Island  (Peru),  159 

Villa  de  los  Castillos,  or  Mazatlan  (Mexico), 
288 

Villarica  Mountain  (Andes),  102 

Villena  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  30 

Villcuchinski,  Peak  of  (Kamtschatka),  595 

Villiers,  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 

Vinda  Island  (Peru),  174 

Violin  Island  (Central  America),  242 

Viradores,  North  and  South  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 229 

Virgenes  or  San  Ramon  Bay  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), 312 

Virgenes  or  San  Quentin  Cape  (Lower  Cali- 
fornia), 310 

Virgenes,  Cape  de  los  (Gulf  of  California), 
300 

Virgin  and  Pearl  Rocks  (N.W.  America),  423 

Virgins,  Cape  (Patagonia),  3 

Vogelborg  Rock  (Chile),  108 

Volcan  Nevado  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  14 

Volcan  Viejo  (Peru),  151 

Volcano  Bay  (Jesso  Island),  630 

Volcano  or  Mitake  Island  (Japanese  Islands), 
634 

Vouten,  Cape  (Siberia),  570 

Vrie*s  Island  (Japanese  Islands),  634 

Wager  Island  (Patagonia)  75 
Wager,  Wreck  of  the  (Patagonia),  75-6 
Wain  Wright  Inlet  (Russian  America),  550 
Wakasa  Bay  (Japan),  636 
Wakash  Nation  (Vancouver  Island),  392 
Wakefield  Passage  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  65 
Wales,  Point  (N.W.  America),  430 
Walker  Shoal  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  10 
Walker's  Island  (Columbia  River),  367 
Walker's  Cove  (Russian  America),  439 
Wallis  Shoal  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  5 
Wallis's  Mark  (Strait  uf  Magalhaens),  27 
Walpole,  Point  (Russian  America),  451 
Walvis  Boght  (Jesso  Island),  629 
Walvis  Bay  (Kurile  Islands),  609 


Wapautoo  or  Wappatoo    or    Multonomah 

Island  (Columbia  RiFer),  368 
Warde,  Point  (Russian  America),  443 
Warp  Bay  (Cockbitm  Channel),  19 
Warren*8  Island  (Russian  America),  447 
Warrior  Point  and  Branch  (Colambia  River), 

368 
Washington'  or  Yanconyer   Island  (N.W. 

America),  389 
Washin^n  or  Queen  Chariotte  Idand  (N.W. 

America),  432 
Wassilieff  Bay  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  495 
Waterfall,  Port  (Strait  of  Magalhaem^,  15 
Water  Cove,  Orange  Baj  (Tierra  del  Fuego), 

57 
Waterman  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  63 
Waxell,  Cape  (Sea  of  Behring),  584 
Weather  Point  (Patagonia),  87 
Webster  (Upper  California).  337 
Wedge  Island  (Rusrian  America),  442 
Wedge-shaped  Cape  (Onnimack  Island),  503 
Week  Islands  (Tierra  del  Fu^o),  66^  67 
Welcome  Bay  (Patagonia),  81 
Wellington  Island  (Patagonia),  72,  76,  80 
WeU  8  Passage  (Vancouver  Island),  408 
Wessiloffsky,  Cape  (Ounalashka  Islanct),  506 
West  Furies  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  20 
West  Channel  (Pataffonia),  71 
West  Point  (Strait  of  Ma^haens),  24 
West  Foreland  (Cook's  Inlet),  487 
Westminster  Hidl  Islands  (Strait  of  Magal- 
haens), 37 
Wet  Island  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Whale  Point  and  Sound  (Strait  of  Magal- 

haens)  27 
Whale's  Back  Sand  (Callao),  168 
Whaler's  Harbour,  or  Sausalito  Bay  (Sao 

Francisco),  335 
Whaley  Point  (Russian  America),  39 
Whidbey  Island  (Oregon),  385 
Whit  Sunday,  Cape  (Kodiack  Ishinds),  491 
White  Horse  Rock  (Patagonia),  70 
White  Rock  Point  (Chile),  1 14 
Wicananish    Harbour  (Vancouver  Island), 

414 
Wide  Channel  (Patagonia),  73,  80 
Wigwam  Point  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  25 
Wigwam  or  St.  Martin's  Cove  (Tierra  del 

Fuego),  55 
William  Point  (Oregon),  387 
William  Head  (Vancouver  Island^  416 
Willumette  River  (Oregon),  368 
Wimbledon,  Point  (Russian  America),  461 
Wind,  Cookbum  and    Barbara   Channels 

23 
Windham,  Point  (Rnssian  America),  452 
Winds,  Cordonazos  (Mexico),  257 
Winds,Cordonazo  de  San  Francisco  (Mexico), 

286 
Winds,  Gulf  of  California  (Mexico),  287 
Winds  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  4 1 
Winds,  Tierra  del  Fuego  (Strait  of 

haens),  40 
Winds,  Papagayos,  229 
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Windward  Bay  (Patagonia),  73 
Winp^bam  Island  (Bussian  America),  476 
Witshed,  Cape  (Prince  William's  Sound),  477 
Wodawara  Bay  (Japanese  Arcbipelago),  633 
Wodehouse,  Point  (Sitka  Islands),  466,  468 
Wolf  Island  (Vancouver  Island),  416 
Wolfe  Bock,  or  Rosa  Isle  (Bussian  America), 

•448 
Wollaston  Island  (Ticrra  del  Fuego),  63 
Wood  Island  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  69 
Wood  Cove  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  28 
Wood's  Bay  (Strait  of  Magalhaens),  24 
Woodcock,  Point  (Prince  William's  ^und), 

482 
Woodcock,  Mount  (Barbara  Channel),  22 
Woodcn's  Bock  (Bussian  America),  464 
Woody  or  Bois^>c  Island  (Kodiack  Islands), 

41>2' 
Woody  Point  (Vancouver  Island),  409 
Works  Canal  (N.W.  America),  430 
Woronzow,  Point  (CookX  Inlet),  488 
Worslcy  Buy  and  Sound  (Patagonia),  82 
Wreck  Point  (Patagonia),  76 
Wreck,  Japanese  (Kamtschatka),  603 
Wukumoto  (Japan),  040 
Wunzendake  Peak  (Japan),  642 
VVurst,  Cape  (Saghalin),  620 
Wvadda  f)r  Neeah  Island  (De  Fuca  Strait), 

376 

Xaultc^ua,  Gulf  of  (Strait  of  Magalhaens), 

32,  33 
Xavier  Island  and  Port  (Patagonia),  77 
Xica1a]>a  Biver  (Central  America),  263 
Xipixajja  (Colombia),  206 

Yacana-kunny  Tribe  (Tierra  del  Fuego),  2 
Yakkoun,  Cape  (Siberia),  672 
Yakouno-sima  Island  (Japan),  641 
Yal,  Point  and  Bay  of  (Chiloe),  96 
Yidad  Cove  (Chiloe),  97 
Yaniakinon  Village  (Siberia),  667 
Yaiiikessery  Island  (Jesso),  G32 
Yannas  Cove  (Chile),  107 
Yaqui,  Rio  (Gulf  of  California),  297 
Yatsou-saki  (Japan),  637 
Yea  (Peru),  168 
Yea  Biver  (Peru),  158 
Yeiuafar,  Cape  (Japan),  638 


Yematso  (Japan),  636 

Yerba  Buena  or  San  Francisco  (Upper  Cali- 
fornia), 336 
Yerba  Buena  Island  (San  Francisco),  336 
Yerghin  Point  (Siberia),  668 
Yetsiou  Cape  fJapan),  637 
Yewo-sima  or  Sulphur  Island  (Japan),  641 
YkoHk,  Cape  (Kodiack  Islands),  494 
Ylas  del  Rey  (Panama  Bay),  212 
Yliniza  Peak  (Andes),  187 
Ylo  (Peru),  160 
Ymbisible,  Point  (Queen  Charlotte  Island), 

436 
Ymerquina  Island,  96 
Ynche^mo  Island  (Patagonia),  86 
Yndependencia  Bay  (Peru),  168 
Ynfiemillo  Bock  (Peru),  168 
Yngles,  Port  (Chile),  134 
Yngles  Bank  (Chiloe),  90 
Yoco,  San  Pedro  de  (Peru),  179 
York,  Cape  (Bussian  America),  638 
York  Minster  {Tierra  del  Fuego),  62 
Youchin,  Cape  (Sea  of  Behring),  684 
Younaska  Island  (Aleutian  Islands),  610 
Young,  Point  (Bussian  America),  464 
Young's  Buy  and  Biver  (Columbia  Biver), 

361 
Youp-nut  Biver  (Bussian  America),  638 
Ypun  or  Narborough  Island  (Patagonia),  86-6 
Ystapa,  Monro  de  (Mexico),  260 

Zacatula  or  Sacatula  (Mexico),  274 
Zach  PeuiiLSuIa  (Patagoniai),  81 
Zadan,  Cerro  de  (Mexico),  266,  268 
Zakharovskaia  Bay  (Aliaska  Peninsula),  498 
Zapallar  Point  (Chile),  122 
Zapote  Island  (Nicaragua  Lake),  233 
Zapotera  Island  (Nicaragua  Lake),  233 
Zebadea  Mountains  (Centml  America),  232 
Zcballos  Arm  (Vancouver  Island),  410 
Zeven  Zusters,  The  (Japan),  641 
Zed  zones  or  Ladrone  Islands  (Central  Ame- 
rica), 222 
Zipegua,  Punta  de  (Mexico),  260 
Zi]>egua  or  Machaguista  Rocks  (Mexico),261 
Zonzonatc  or  Acajutla  (Central  America), 

247 
Zuniga,' Point  (Loucr  California),  310 
Zuniga,  Barros  de  (Upper  California),  317 
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